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NORTH-WEST    BRITISH    AMERICA. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

Historians  tell  us  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  wise  and 
unselfish  statesman  is  seen  in  the  forethought  and  care  with  which  he 
provides  for  the  future  of  his  country. 

The  puhlic  in  general  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  social  and  political 
questions  of  the  day,  and  private  individuals  too  much  engrossed  with  per- 
sonal concerns,  to  devote  that  attention  to  the  future  which  they  often 
encourage  themselves  to  regard  as  a  duty  devolving  upon  posterity — the 
heirloom,  indeed,  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  of  life,  when  they  shall 
have  become  indifferent  to  its  ambitions,  or,  are  laid  like  their  pre- 
decessors, to  moulder  in  the  dust. 

The  experience  of  Europe,  in  the  rise  of  nations  to  power  and  pros- 
perity, can  scarcely  be  accepted  for  our  guidance  in  America.  Events 
succeed  each  other  so  unexpectedly,  and  with  a  rapidity  so  extraordinary, 
on  this  continent,  that  the  wisest  speculations  often  fall  short  of  the 
reality ;  and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  scarcely  grasp  the  actual 
results  of  a  few  years'  transition  and  progress. 

To-day  a  wilderness— to-morrow  a  populous  state !  To-day  the  wild 
Indian's  hunting-ground — to-morrow  asserting  equal  rights  in  a  com- 
munity of  civilized  nations  I  So  rapidly,  indeed,  do  momentous  events* 
affecting  the  interest  of  millions,  follow  one  another  with  us,  springing 
from  new  commercial  relations,  new  discoveries,  new  political  combina- 
tions, or  new  invasions  of  a  previously  unoccupied  wilderness, — that  tho 
most  sagacious  statesman  is  often  behind  public  opinion,  and  vainly  en- 
deavours to  hold  in  check  the  bold  ideas  and  the  broad  license  of  popular 
belief  which  often  find  expression  in  an  uncontrolled  liberty  of  speech, 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  American  cinlization. 

British^  Americans,  who  are  true  to  the  sympathies  and  patriotism  of 
their  forefathers,  and  who  care  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  their  coon- 
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try,  muBt  view  wiUi'^cAnesurprise^  not  unmingled  with  anxiety^  the  spirit  of 
enquiry  whiQhr*  Ibe  people  of  the  Nortb-Westem  frontier  States  of  the 
AmericftA  U£iQii'aTe  exhibiting,  witb  respect  to  tbe  vast  region  in  Cen- 
tral l^ortK  America  drained  by  tbe  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Sncb  enquiries  would  excite  no  otber  feelings  but  tbose  of  admiration  at 
.  tfie'i^baracteristic  enterprise  which  gives  birth  to  them,  if  it  were  not  for 
r'^e  unscrupulous  action  to  which  they  point,  alike  neglectful  of  British 
'  feeling,  and  opposed  to  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  British  America  who  3peak  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  ''Mani- 
fest Destiny"  is  by  no  means  recognized  in  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  great  North-West,  when  that  destiny  implies  a  union  with 
the  American  States  ;  the  absorption  of  a  vast  and  fertile  part  of  British 
America,  by  a  Northern  federation  ;  and  the  annihilation  of  hopes  long 
cherished  by  British  American  people,  that  their  empire  will  one  day 
be  established  from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  peaceful  union  with  the  empire 
from  which  they  have  spnmg. 

"  Manifest  destiny "  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  dream  of  the 
American  visionary  or  revolutionist,  who,  setting  aside  all  considerations 
of  right,  nationality,  descent,  and  blood,  boldly  and  unscrupulously  com- 
mences his  crusade  with  this  specious  cry,  and  seeks,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  enlist  even  senates  to  his  side. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  even  among  Americans,  "  manifest 
destiny  "  does  not  always  imply  incorporation  with  the  United  States  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  Able  men  there  are,  who,  while  advocating  the 
colonization  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  view  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  as  a  British  Province,  one  of  a  series  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  within  the  limits  of  probability.  "  One  thing 
is  very  apparent :  unless  the  English  Government  shall  very  promptly 
respond  to  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  great  interior  of  British  America 
— the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg — the  speedy  Americanization  of  tha 
fertile  district  is  inevitable.  The  indispensable  requisites  to  the  integ- 
rity of  British  dominion  on  this  continent,  are  such  action  in  behalf 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River  districts  as  the  Frazer  River  excite- 
ment secured  for   the  area  fronting  on  the  North  Pacific,  three  years 

•go."* 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Canada  was 
a  wilderness  from  the  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Clair.  Many  men  now 
living  remember  the  time  when  the  scanty  settlements  were  threatened 
by  famine  if  the  snow  fell  so  deep  that  the  wolves  destroyed  the  deer. 
Tet  in  two  generations,  this  wilderness  has  gained  a  population  exceed- 
ing   that  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Denmark.      Viewing  its  future 

*  Relmtioni  betwem  the  ITnfted  Btetei  uid  North-weit  Britiih  Ammim,  BxecatiTe  Doeu- 

•nt.  Hook  of  RtprMtntiUviiw  IMS*    Leitar  ften  Jamw  W.  T^rlor  to  the  Hon.  S.  P.  OhiMb. 
■•0.  of  the  Ttmhuj. 
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expansion  in  the  light  of  its  past  development  and  progress,  many  now 
naturally  turn  with  anxiety  to  the  vast  unoccupied  region  which  lies 
between  it  and  the  gold  producing  mountains  and  valleys  of  its  sister 
colony,  British  Columbia.  Running  in  the  race  of  progress  side  by  side 
with  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  republic  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
Canada  looks  with  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  rapid  strides  which  neighbor- 
ing states  are  advancing  in  the  direction  of  a  territory  which  her  people 
always  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  their  own,  either  as  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction,  or  soon  to  be  joined  to  them  by  ties  of  kindred  institutions 
and  laws, — a  link  in  one  great  chain  of  provinces  acknowledging  the 
same  allegiance,  and  enjoying  the  same  liberty,  protection  and  rights. 

The  great  North- West  has  become  a  household  word  in  Canada ;  and 
as  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  its  admission  into  the  family  of  British 
Provinces  is  about  to  be  consummated,  a  knowledge  of  its  resources 
should  be  familiar  to  every  British  American. 

The  North-West  Territory  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita.  Its  vast 
plains  have  been  traversed ;  its  rivers  and  lakes  carefully  traced  and 
mapped ;  its  mountain  ranges  and  secluded  valleys  explored ;  its 
treasures  of  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  even  gold,  have  been  laid  bare ;  and 
its  rich  expanses  of  fertile  prairies  are  now  known  to  possess  the  capa- 
bility of  supporting  numerous  inhabitants,  equalling  in  numbers  those 
now  densely  thronging  the  British  Isles. 

It  b  proposed  to  describe  the  physical  features  and  fitness  for  coloniza- 
tion of  North-West  British  America  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

2.  The  Athabaska  River. 

3.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

4.  A  Telegraph  and  Road  across  the  Continent. 

In  order  to  examine  the  quefttion  in  all  its  aspects,  it  will  not  only  be 
necessary  to  include  British  Columbia,  but  also  to  paint  in  its  true  colors 
the  real  capabilities  of  that  visionary  far  west  of  the  United  States,  to 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  known  facts,  popular  credulity  ascribes  bound- 
less fertility ;  converts  an  arid  and  uninhabitable  desert  into  future 
populous  states ;  and  regards  as  a  suitable  and  attractive  field  for  the  in- 
definite expansion  of  the  Union,  a  vast  region  exceeding  one  million  square 
miles  in  area,  alike  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  unfitted  for  the  abode  of 
civilized  man, 

THE    BASIN    OF   I.AKE    WINNIPEG. — GEOGRAPHICAL    FEATURES. 

The  southern  portion  of  Lake  Winnipeg  lies  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  American  continent  on  the  51st  parallel  of  latitude.*     The  great 

*  The  Badn  of  Lake  Winnipeg  eitenda  firom  the  90th  to  the  118th  meridian.  Its  most  east- 
«rt7  point  is  the  lake  and  swamps  firom  which  the  Baranne  river  takes  its  rise,  in  long.  90*^  1^  lat. 
4S*  8S',  106  miles  by  the  Kaministiqnia  oanoe  ronte  from  Lake  Superior :  and  the  most  westsrij 
fimit  from  whioh  its  rivers  draw  oontribntUms,  is  probably  the  great  glacier  near  Howse  PiMi, 
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Basin  it  drains  has  a  length  of  920  miles,  a  breadth  of  380  miles,  and 
an  approximate  area  of  360,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  tributaries 
to  the  Winnipeg  River,  rise  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  about  100  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  1,485  above  the 
sea.  The  great  glaciers  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  which  the  Sas- 
katchewan takes  its  rise,  near  Howse  Pass,  for  the  north  branch,  and  the 
Vermillion  Pass  for  the  south  branch,  form  the  western  limits.  Its 
southern  extension  stretches  far  into  the  State  of  Minnesota ;  but  west 
of  the  Souris  river,  the  international  boundary  line  roughly  represents 
its  extension  in  that  direction,  as  does  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan its  approximate  northern  limits. 

This  great  central  Basin  is  drained  by  three  large  rivers — the  Winni- 
peg, the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  the  Saskatchewan.  It  is  through 
the  valley  of  the  Winnipeg,  or  its  tributaries,  that  the  canoe  route 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Selkirk  Settlement  lies,  and  through  which  a 
road  will  be  eventually  constructed,  connecting  the  rich  prairies  west  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior.  From 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
there  exists  a  belt  of  fertile  soil,  80  to  100  miles  in  width,  once  covered 
with  trees,  but  now  converted  in  great  part  into  prairie  land  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  owing  to  the  periodical  burning  of  the  prairie  grass. 
German  creek,  which  rises  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  Red  River, 
the  Assinniboine,  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  flow  through 
this  rich  belt,  which  has  an  area  of  not  less  than  80,000  square  miles,*  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation  or  depasturage  throughout,  and  extends  in  one 
unbroken  broad  belt  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Lake  Winnipeg,  and  its  associated  Lakes,  Manitobah  and  Winnepe- 
^oosis,  occupy  the  lowest  depression  of  the  central  basin,  and  are  about 
£28  feet  above  the  sea  level,  having  a  water  area  slightly  exceeding 
13,000  square  miles,  or  twice  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  low  tract  of  country,  having  an  elevation  of 
from  30  to  100  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  an  approximate  area  of  70,000 

lonfc*  117"  S5,lat.  51*'  52'.  Its  Routlieni  boundary  cxtend.H  as  far  %%  laAo  Traverse,  in  Dakotah 
Territory,  lonq.  00  45*.  lut.  45  58.  It  btrctclit«  north  as  far  as  Frog  Portapre,  lonfr.  103^  30*, 
lat.  55^  2u.  The  elevation  of  its  eastern  boundary  in  1.4So  feet  above  the  ocean  ;  and  the  height 
of  land  near  the  sources  of  the  tributary  of  tho  SM.«katchcwan.  which  riites  CirtheMt  to  the  west, 
Is  6,347  feet  above  tho  same  level.  Its  northern  boundary  is  separated  firom  tho  valley 
of  tho  MisKinipi  by  a  low  ridii;c,  over  which  water  fl  )ws  during  fltiodH,  thus  conucctinK  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  with  that  of  tho  MiHsinii)!.  Toward  the  w>uthorn  limit.  Lake  Travers  *,  820 
feet  above  the  sea,  sends  water  into  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  duriuK  iiprinsr  fr6rtiiet!«.  Tlie 
outlet  of  tho  Winnipeg  Ba&iw  is  through  tho  contracted  and  rocky  channel  of  Nelson  River  to 
Budson'sUsy. 

*  In  this  estimate  of  tho  area  of  tho  fkrtilv  bklt,  the  rei^on  about  th'«  Lako  of  the 
Woods  is  included,  ab  well  as  the  northern  extension  near  tho  Sast  flank  of  tht  Rocky  Moan- 
tains  towards  tho  Athabaska  or  Blk  Bivcr. 
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iqumre  miles.  This  low  region  is  limited  by  the  abrupt  terraces  of  the 
Pembina  Mountain,  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  great  prairie  plateau 
of  the  north-west.  The  prairie  plateau  covers  an  area  which  may  be 
roughly  represented  by  120,000  square  miles,  and  in  its  northern  part» 
the  fertile  belt  of  land  before  referred  to,  lies.  West  and  sopth  of  the 
prairie  plateau,  are  the  great  plains,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  contin- 
uaiion  of  the  fertile  belt,  and  on  the  west  by  the  abrupt  wall-like  preci- 
pices of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  area  of  the  arid  and  uncultiyable 
plains  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  exceeds  100,000  square  miles. 
These  dimensions,  when  tabulated,  furnish  the  subjoined  view  of  the 
inrface  features  of  Central  British  America  : — 


Area  in  sq, 
miles. 

Jf(0aift  elevation 

above  the  tea 

level. 

Iakcs  WinnipefT,  Manitobah  and  Winnipegoosis 

13,000 

70,000 

1,500 

120,000 

108,000 

640  feet. 

ham  country,  composed  chiefly  of  swainny  land  or   ahaliow 
■oil,  ntitiii?  on  limestone  rock  (Ivt  plateau)  

700   •• 

T&rnceji  of  Pembina  roonntain  

900-1100    " 

Great  Prairie  Plateau  (2r.d  Plateau) 

1.200     •• 

Qnat  Plain  Plateau  (3rd  Plateau)  for  the  most  part  arid  and 
UDCUltivable  

1.600—4.00      " 

Tbtal  of  Winnipeg  Baain,  east  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
about 

812,000 

AGRICULTURAL  CAPABILITIES. 

The  area  in  the  great  central  basin,  ayailable  for  cultivation,  is  fullj 
60,000  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  as  large  as  England ;  and  is  capable 
of  supporting  an  agricultural  population  exceeding  15,000,000.  It 
extends  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
outlying  patches  of  fertile  land  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  great 
plains,  together  with  the  deep,  narrow  yalleys  of  the  rivers  which  run 
through  those  arid  regions,  the  east  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  low  lands  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  might  support  another 
1,000,000 ;  so  that  the  present  available  area  of  arable  soil, — the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of  being  at  once  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
— would  sustain  an  agricultural  population  equal  to  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

The  great  plains  rise  gradually  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  approached, 
until  they  attain  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  With 
only  a  very  narrow  intervening  belt  of  hilly  country,  the  mountains  rise 
almost  abruptly  from  the  plains,  and  present  lofty  precipices,  that  frown 
like  battlements  over  the  level  country  to  the  eastward.'*'  North  of  the 
fertile  belt'is  the  subarctic  forest  region,  as  far  as  longitude  105.  Here 
the  fertile  belt  greatly  expands  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
includes  the  valleys  of  the  Athabaska  and  part  of  Peace  River.  South 
of  the  fertile  belt  lies  the  true  arid  district.     It  occupies  most  of  the 

*  Br.  Hector,  on  the  plijBicalfiBtttiirei  of  the  oeoinl  port  of  British  Aneiica. 
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country  drained  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  reaches 
as  far  north  as  latitude  52  ®  .  This  is  the  extension  into  British  territory 
of  the  great  American  desert,  an  uncultiyable  region,  extending  as  far 
south  as  Texas,  and  yarying  from  400  to  600  miles  in  breadth. 

The  fertile  belt  is  occasionally  diversiHed  with  clumps  of  aspen,  and 
here  and  there  a  few  spruce  fir  are  found — the  remains  of  that  former 
extension  of  the  forests  which  once  reached  to  the  northern  limits  of 
the  arid  plains  of  the  great  American  desert  west  of  the  98th  degree  of 
longitude.  The  wooded  part  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  first  or  lowest  plateau  west  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  valley  of  the  Winnipeg  river  on  the  east,  and  the  flanks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  forest  extends  to  the  height  of  7,000  feet. 
From  the  western  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Canada  to  Rainy  Lake, 
white  spruce,  larch,  pines  of  several  species,  poplars  and  birch,  form  a 
thick  forest.  From  Rainy  Lake  to  Red  River  Settlement,  elms,  oaks, 
ashy  basswood,  beech,  iron  wood,  largely  intermingled  with  spruce  and 
pines,  abound.  North-west  of  Red  River,  on  the  low  plateau  and  the 
flanks  of  the  precipitous  escarpment  which  forms  the  denuded  boundary 
of  the  great  prairirplateau,  the  forest  consists  of  aspen,  larch,  birch, 
spruce  and  pines.    ^ 

This  forest  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Assinniboine,  but  consists 
chiefly  of  aspen,  although  some  very  fair  oak  and  elm  luxuriate  in  the 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  in  which  that  river  and  its  tributaries  flow.  The 
most  common  tree  in  the  woodland  country  north  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
is  the  white  spruce  ;  then  follows  the  canoe  birch,  the  larch,  the  balsam 
fir,  the  red  pine,  the  balsam  poplar,  and  the  ever  present  aspen. 

The  beech,  ironwood,  ash,  cedar,  arbor  vitse  and  the  white  pine,  do 
not  extend  beyond  Red  River.  The  red  elm  has  been  found  as  far  west 
as  Carlton  House  -,*  and  the  false  sugar  maple  was  seen  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  long.  108. 

Within  the  fertile  belt  there  are  detached  groves  of  aspen ;  and  in  tht 
flats  of  the  alluvial  river  valleys,  the  balsam  poplar  rises  from  a  dense 
thicket  of  willows,  thorns,  and  the  poire  of  the  French  Canadian — the 
delicious  Misaskatominaf  of  the  Crees,  which  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  attains  an  altitude  of  eighteen  feet,  and  is  loaded  with  the 
most  luscious  fruit. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  great  American  desert  reaches  as  far  north 
as  lat.  62^.  The  surface  is  formed  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata, 
which  is  often  highly  impregnated  with  glaubers  salts  and  gypsum  (sul- 
phates of  soda  and  lime)  ;  and  it  bakes  in  the  early  summer  into  a  hard 
and  cracked  surface.     The  characteristic  plants  on  this  sterile  soil  are  the 

*  Dr.  Junes  Hector,  on  the  ptayiioal  features  of  Central  British  North  America- 
t  Amskmekier  Canadmuit, 
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ghrab  sage  or  Absinthe,  and  the  prickly  prairie  apple  (opuntia). 
There  are  many  fertile  spots  in  the  arid  region,  like  oases  in  a  desert; 
yet  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 
Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  a  large  area  of 
fine  land  with  very  rich  pasture ;  but  the  constant  occurrence  of  sharp 
night  frosts  would  render  the  raising  of  common  grain  crops  precarious. 
M.  Bourgeau,  an  accomplished  botanist,  accompanied  the  expedition  sent 
OQt  by  the  British  Government  in  1867-8  and  9,  across  the  continent 
through  British  America.  In  a  report  submitted  by  this  gentleman  to  Sir 
William  Hooker,  he  speaks  of  the  Saskatchewan  district,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carlton  House,  as  much  more  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
staple  crops  of  temperate  climates— such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. 
— than  one  would  have  been  inclined  to  believe,  from  its  high  latitude. 
"  In  effect,  the  few  attempts  at  the  culture  of  the  cereals  already  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trading-posts,  demon- 
strate by  their  success  how  easy  it  would  be  to  obtain  products  sufficiently 
abundant  to  largely  remunerate  the  efforts  of  the  agriculturists.  There, 
in  order  to  put  the  land  under  cultivation,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to 
till  the  better  portions  of  the  soil.  The  prairies  offer  natural  pasturage 
as  favourable  f9r  the  maintenance  of  numerous  herds  as  if  they  had 
been  artificiality  created,"  The  vetches  found  in  the  rich  prairies  of 
the  fertile  belt,  are  as  valuable  for  the  nourishment  of  cattle  as  the 
clover  of  Europe. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

AoreB.  ^     ^^ 

Od  Ae  route  from   Fort  William,  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Lake  of  the 

Woods,  inolucling  the  valley  of  Rainy  lUver 200,000 

The  Fertile  Belt,  stretohing  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  flanks  of 

the  Rockj  Mountains,  and  as  far  north  as  the  54th  parallel,  on  the 

Athabaska,  west  of  MoLeod's  River,  (80,000  sq.  miles.). 61,200,000 

Iik>lated  areas  in  the  Prairie  Plateau,  south  of  the  Assinniboine 2,000,000 

liolattKi  areas  in  the  great  Plain  Plateau,  the  extension  northwards  of  the 

great   American  Desert,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  flowing 

tkrough  it ; 1,000,000 

Total  area  of  Land  ayailable  for  agricultural  purposes 64,400,000 

Approz^piate  area  suitable  for  grazing  purposes 80,000,000 

^tal  approximate  area  fitted  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man 84,400,000 

Approximate  area  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  within  British  Terri- 

*o»7 199,680,000 

Area  fitted  for  the  abode  of  dviliaed  man. . . . , 84,400,000 

l>eaert  area  unsuitable  for  the  permanent  abode  of  man 116,280,000 

Comparing  this  extent  of  surface  with  Canada,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

Acresb 
Area  of  thePiovboeof  Canada,  (840,000  square  miles) 211,600^0^- 
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Area  ooeapiecl  bj  the  Sedimentarj  Roeke,  (80,000  square  miles) 61,200,000- 

Area  ooeapied  by  the  Crystalline  Rocks 166,400,000 

If  we  suppose  that  one  sixth  of  the  area  oecapied  by  the  CrystalliDe  Rocks 
is  capable  of  CQltivatioD,  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  (an  estimate  pro- 
bably in  excess,)  the  total  amount  of  land  in  Canada  available  for  the 

purpose  of  settlement,  will  be  approximately 78,900,000 

Showing  on  excess  of  land  fitted  for  the  permanent  abode  of  man,  in 

favor  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  over  the  Pi-ovinco  of  Canada,  of    6,600,000  > 

In  Upper  Canada,  with  a  population  of  i,39G,091,  there  are  13,354>- 
907  acres  held  by  proprietors,  of  which  only  G,05 1,619  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  cropped  or  in  pasture.'*'  If  the  whole  quantity  of  land 
fit  for  cultivation  were  occupied  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
population  of  Canada  would  exceed  eighteen  millions.  At  the  same 
ratio  of  inhabitants  to  cultivable  and  grazing  land,  the  Basin  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  would  sustain  a  population  exceeding  19,000,000,  or 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  land  suitable  to  grazing  purposes,  ita 
capabilities  would  be  adapted  to  support  12,000,000  people.  If  European 
countries  such  as  France  and  Great  Britain  were  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  or  even  many  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  the 
number  would  be  vastly  greater.  ' 

It  must,  however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arid  region  of  the 
Cpreat  American  desert,  which  places  an  uncultivable  and  uninhabitable 
wilderness  hetween  the  present  north-westerly  settlements  in  Nebraska 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extends  into  British  America  only  in  the  form 
of  the  apex  of  the  cone  shaped  figure  it  has  on  the  map,  with  its  base  in 
the  highest  lands  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  is  well  defined  in  British 
America  hy  the  precipitous  and  wave  worn  escarpment  of  the  Grand 
Coteau  de  Missouri,  and  with  the  outlying  patches  hetween  the  twa 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  the  estimated 
area  of  108,000  square  miles  of  surface.  Much  of  the  Prairie  Plateau, 
not  included  within  the  fertile  belt  contains  splendid  pasturage. 

It  is  at  the  ''  Edge  of  Woods  "  within  the  limits  of  the  fertile  belt,  from 
the  Touchwood  Hills  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  vast  herds  of  buffalo 
come  in  winter,  to  feed  and  fatten  on  the  rich  natural  grasses  which  the 
early  frosts  in  autumn  convert  into  nutritious  hay«  The  perennial  supply 
of  food  for  cattle  is  a  feature  of  immense  importance  in  the  North-West. 
Without  that  inexhaustable  storehouse  of  provender  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Prairie  Indians  to  have  reached  the  numbers  they 
attained  before  the  whites  thinned  their  ranks  with  the  diseases  they  im- 
ported.    It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  buffalo  to  have  swarmed 

*  The  number  of  seres  given  in  the  census  returns  for  1861  as  cropped  byAUl  and  Bprini{. 
wheat  is  i;S86,S66  or  differing  from  the  popuhUlon  bj  9723 ;  fh>m  whieh  it  appears  that  in  1861 
there  were  about  the  same  number  of  acres  under  wheat  as  the'*  were  people  in  Upper- 
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throughout  the  land  if  nature  had  not  provided  them  with  abundance  of 
food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Nor  could  the  Prairie  Indians  maintain 
the  large  number  of  horses  which  form  the  chief  part  of  their  worldly 
treasure,  if  fodder  were  not  accessible  in  extraordinary  abundance  during 
the  winter  season.  The  Indians  and  the  buffalo  are  fast  passing  away,  and 
ciyilized  man  will  soon  occupy  with  his  domesticated  flocks  and  herds  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  Fertile  Belt,  which  would  still  be  the  hunting  grounds 
of  numerous  nomadic  tribes  if  the  fur  trade  had  not  prepared  the  way  for 
the  spread  of  ciyilization. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES,    COAL. 

A  large  part  of  the  region  drained  by  the  North  and  South  branches  of 
the  Saskatchewan  is  underlaid  by  a  variety  of  Coal  or  Lignite.  On  the 
North  Saskatchewan  coal  occurs  below  Edmonton  in  workable  seams. 

A  section  of  the  river  bank  in  that  neighborhood  shows  in  a  vertical 
space  of  sixty  feet  three  seams  of  Lignite,  the  first  one  foot  thick,  the 
second  two  feet,  and  the  third  six  feet  thick.  Dr.  Hector,  who  made 
the  section,  states  that  the  six  foot  seam  is  pure  and  compact.  * 
Fifteen  miles  below  the  Brazeaus  River,  a  large  tributary  to  the  North 
Saskatchewan  from  the  west,  the  lignite  bearing  strata  again  come  into 
view,  and  from  this  point  they  were  traced  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  On  the  Red  Deer  River  the  lignite  formation  was  observed 
at  various  points*  It  forms  beds  of  great  thickness ;  one  group  of 
seams  measured  twenty  feet,  "  of  which  twelve  feet  consisted  of  pure 
eompact  coal."  (Dr.  Hector.)  These  coal  beds  were  traced  for  tea 
miles  on  Red  Deer  River.  At  one  point  they  were  on  fire,  (1858) 
the  beds  exposed  is  a  cliff  of  about  300  yards  in  length,  being  at 
many  places  in  a  dull  glow,  the  constant  sliding  of  the  bank  con- 
tinuing to  supply  a  fresh  surface  to  the  atmosphere.  **  For  miles 
•round  the  air  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  sulphurous  and  limy  smell,  and  the 
Indians  say  that  for  as  long  as  they  can  remember  the  fire  at  this  place 
has  never  been  extinguished  summer  or  winter."  A  great  Lignite 
formation  of  cretaceous  age  containing  valuable  beds  of  coal  has  a  very 
extensive  development  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  North  and  South 
Saskatchewan,  the  Missouri,  and  far  to  the  north  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mackenzie.  Col.  Lcfroy  observed  this  Lignite  on  Peace  River,and  Dr. 
Hector  recognized  it  on  Smoking  River,  a  tributary  of  Peace  River,  also  on 
the  Athabaska,  McLeod  river  and  Pembina  river,  all  to  the  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  "  thus  proving  the  range  of  this  formation  over  a  elope 
rising  from  50O  to  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  yet  preserving  on 
the  whole  the  same  characters,  and  showing  no  evidence  of  recent  local 
disturbance,  beyond  the  gentle  uplift  which  has  effected  this  inclina* 

tion."t 

• . __ • 

•iYocecdiiiK*  of  tke  Geological  Society,  1881,  page  401. 
t/Mlpaga4M|, 
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South  and  East  of  the  Cretaceous  Lignite  or  Coal  Region  lies  the 
great  Tertiary  Lignite  formation  of  Nebraska,  which  extends  into 
British  America,  and  large  denuded  areas  containing  a  vast  abundance  of = 
Lignite  boulders  have  been  discovered  on  the  Souris  River,  in  several 
localities.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Nebraska  Tertiary  Lignites 
extend  in  situ  to  a  considerable  distance  north  of  the  boundary 
line  on  the  grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  which  is  touched  by  the 
South  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  the  Elbow.  In  the  Lignite 
Tertiary,  beds  of  Lignite  six  and  seven  feet  thick  have  been  found  near  the 
boundary  line  in  Nebraska.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  beds  a  foot 
thick  at  the  Wood  Hills,  about  eighty  miles  south  of  the  Quapelle  Mission. 
The  specimens  which  have  been  brought  from  that  locality  have  the  ap* 
pearance  of  cannel  coal  and  bum  freely.  The  existence  of  such  extensive 
4eposits  of  fuel  on  both  the  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  their 
tributaries  is  of  great  importance.  The  ease  with  which  supplies  can  be 
procured  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  gives  additional  importance  to 
wide  areas  of  fertile  soil,  which,  from  the  absence  of  timber,  would 
otherwise  lose  much  of  their  value  as  a  region  fit  for  settlement. 

IROK   ORES. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Winnipeg  basin  is  the 
extraordinary  abundance  and  wide  distribution  of  clay  iron  stone.  From 
the  Souris  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  this  ore  is  found  in  great 
profusion.  It  occurs  on  the  escarpments  of  the  Riding  Mountain,  west 
of  the  great  Lakes,  and  for  many  miles  the  bed  of  the  Souris  river  is 
formed  of  its  concretionary  nodules.  It  has  been  observed  associated 
with  cretaceous  coals  near  Edmonton  and  Rocky  Mountain  House  on  the 
upper  Saskatchewan.  On  Red  Deer  River,  Dr.  Hector  says  that  '^  a  few 
miles  above  Shell  Greek  the  lower  part  of  the  banks  are  to  a  great  extent 
composed  of  a  bed  largely  charged  with  iron-stone  nodules,  which  have 
'Wty  irregular  shapes,  unlike  the  nodules  in  other  parts  of  the  Strata. 
The  profusion  of  these  strewn  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley  reminded  me 
of  the  heaps  of  wasted  iron-stone  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron 
furnaces.  A  little  way  further  on,  where  a  creek  joins  the  valley,  thick 
beds  of  coal  appear  at  the  base  of  the  section.  The  lowest  bed  is  four 
to  five  feet  thick,  and  very  compact  and  pure."  The  association  of  coal 
and  iron  ore  suggests,  without  comment,  the  importance  of  these  Minerd- 
deposits.  An  analysis  of  the  clay  iron  stones,  taken  without  special 
solution  from  the  Souris  river  by  the  writer  in  1858  showed  the  ore  to 
be  of  remarkable  purity.  The  specimen  analysed  contained  not  less 
than  82  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  iron,  which  would  give  about  40  per 
cent,  of  pure  iron,  the  celebrated  iron  ore  of  the  Glasgow  coal  field,  con-* 
tttining  41.25  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal. 
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SALT. 


This  important  material  is  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
yalley  of  Red  River,  the  basin  of  Lakes  Manitobah  and  Winnepegoosis, 
and  thence  north-westerly  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Brine  Springs  occur 
at  the  junction  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Winnipeg 
Basin,  and  have  already  yielded  salt  of  excellent  quality  in  several  locali- 
ties* Many  years  ago  (1 823)  salt  was  manufactured  at  Pembina,  and  more 
recently  at  the  Salt  works,  Manitobah  Lake,  by  Red  River  natives,  and 
at  Swan  river  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Springs  rich  in  brine 
are  known  to  exist  in  upwards  of  twenty  different  places  along  a  stretch 
of  country  extending  from  the  boundary  line  to  the  Saskatchewan.  In 
the  valley  of  La  Riviere  Sale,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Garry, 
salt  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  ground  in  their  vicinity  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  thick  incrustation.  Springs  issue  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  positions  very  favorable  for  solar  evaporation  in  shallow  basins, 
which  might  be  excavated  at  a  lower  level  than  the  spring,  and  salt 
extracted  without  the  employment  of  artificial  heat.  The  cold  of  winter 
might  also  be  employed  to  obtain  concentrated  brines  as  in  France  and 
Russia.  The  strength  of  the  brines  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
remarkable.  The  celebrated  wells  of  Onondaga  yield  one  bushel  of  salt 
from  30  to  50  gallons  of  brine ;  whereas  in  dry  seasons  24  gallons  of 
brine  from  the  Winnepego-sis  springs  will  yield  one  bushel  of  salt. 

BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Limestone  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes  exists  throughout 
the  low  regions  west  and  south  of  the  great  lakes.  The  sandstones  of 
the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  series  which  overspread  the  prairie  and 
plain  plateaus  are  too  incoherent  aud  friable  to  be  used  as  building  ma- 
terials, but  then  bands  of  limestone  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness are  not  uncommon  in  those  formations. 

Clays  suitable  for  bricks  occur  in  many  places,  on  the  Assinniboine,  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  Red  Deer  River,  Battle  River,  and  elsewhere.  There 
is  always  a  profusion  of  boulders  of  the  unfossiliferous  rocks  to  be  found  in 
the  valleys  and  beds  of  the  different  streams,  and  in  some  places  they  are 
inconveniently  numerous. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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MY    COUSIN    TOM. 

A   SKETCH    FROM    LIFE, 

BT  MS8.  KOODia. 

My  cousin  was  an  artist.  An  odd  man  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  word.  He  was  odd  in  his  appearance,  in  his  manners,  in  his  expres-- 
lions,  and  ways  of  thinking.  A  perfect  original,  for  I  never  met  with 
any  one  like  him,  in  mj  long  journey  through  life. 

He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  great  Bartolozzj,  who  was 
the  first  copper-plate  engraver  of  his  time. 

He  had  so  won  the  esteem  of  his  celehrated  master,  that  on  the  expir* 
ation  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  returned  to  him  the  ^400  premium  he 
had  received  with  him,  together  with  a  pair  of  handsome  gold  knee- 
buckles,  which  were  indispensable  articles  in  a  gentleman's  dress  of  the 
last  century. 

During  his  long  residence  with  the  Italians,  he  had  imbibed  a  great 
dislike  to  every  thing  English.  He  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Italian 
language.  I  verily  believe,  that  he  thought  in  Italian ;  and  being  an 
exquisite  musician,  both  on  the  viol  to  Gomba  and  the  violin,  never 
played  any  but  Italian  music.  He  was  a  Catholic  too,  although  bom 
of  Protestant  parents.  Not  that  he  had  any  particular  preference  for 
that  religion,  for  I  don 't  think  that  he  troubled  his  mind  at  all  about  it ; 
but  it  was,  he  said,  "  The  religion  of  Kings  and  Emperors.  The  only 
one  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  taste." 

He  admired  the  grandeur  of  the  ceremonial,  which  he  considered 
highly  picturesque ;  and  the  works  of  art  that  adorned  the  beautiful 
chapel  in  Spanish  Place ;  and  above  all,  the  exquisite  music  and  singing. 

When  staying  with  him  and  his  niece,  during  the  winter  of  1826,  he 
always  insisted  upon  our  going  with  him  to  this  place  of  worship.  It 
was  there  that  my  soul  thrilled  to  the  inspired  notes  of  the  divine  Mala* 
bran,  and  many  of  the  great  musical  celebrities  of  that  day. 

''You  Protestants,"  he  would  say,  ''give  your  best  music  to  the 
Devil ;  we  Catholics  to  God.*' 

He  used  to  repeat  an  anecdote  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Nugent,  who 
was  also  a  Catholic,  and  a  brother  artist,  with  great  glee.  Some  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  for  his  portrait,  was  laughbg  at  him  about  his 
religion. 

**  You  believe  in  Purgatory  too  ?  ** 

**  Yes  sir,"  replied  Nugent,  "and  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worse ! " 

Cousin  was  considerably  more  than  sixty  when  I  first  knew  him.    Ho 
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•WBB  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  thin  spare  figure^  and  had  the  finest 
dark  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  head.  His  features  were  regular^  and 
very  handsome ;  but  his  face  was  sadly  marred  by  the  small-pox — a 
matter  to  him  of  deep  and  lasting  regret. 

"  Beauty  is  God's  greatest  gift,"  he  would'say.  "  It  is  rank,  wealth, 
power.  What  compensation  can  the  world  give  to  one  who  is  cursed 
with  hopeless  ugliness  ?  *' 

No  one  could  look  into  his  intelligent  face,  and  think  him  ugly.  But 
then,  he  dressed  in  such  a  queer  fashion,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to 
his  toilet,  that  days  would  pass  without  his  combing  his  hair  or  washing 
his  hands  and  face.  The  young  artists,  who  loved  him  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  to  whom  he  was  a  father  in  times  of  distress,  had  nick-named 
him  "  Dirty  Dick."  He  knew  it,  but  did  not  reform  his  slovenly  habits. 
'*Fho!  Pho!  what  does  it  matter.  I  am  an  old  man.  Who  cares  for 
old  men  ?     Let  them  call  me  what  they  like.     I  mean  to  do  as  I  please.'* 

Every  thing  was  dirty  about  him.  His  studio  was  a  dark  den,  in 
which  every  thing  was  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  dust.  The  floor  was 
strewed  with  dirty  music  and  dirty  old  books,  for  he  was  an  antiquarian, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  and  he  sat  at  a  dirty  easel,  in  an  old 
thread-bare  black  coat  and  pants,  now  brown  with  age.  His  fine  iron- 
grey  hair,  curling  round  his  lofty  temples  in  tangled  masses— his  left 
hand  serving  for  a  palette,  and  covered  with  patches  of  color  most 
laughable  to  behold. 

I  used  to  laugh  at  him  and  quiz  him  most  outrageously.  I  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  old  man,  and  he  took  it  all  in  {;ood  part.  His 
walking  costume  was  still  more  ridiculous,  and  consisted  of  a  blue  dress 
coat  and  gilt  buttons,  buff  leather  breeches  and  Hessian  military  boots,  a 
yellow  Cassimere  waistcoat,  and  a  high,  stiff  black  stock.  I  was  really 
sshamed  of  being  seen  with  him  in  the  streets.  Every  one  turned  round 
and  looked  at  us.  He  walked  so  rapidly,  that  as  we  went  up  Oxford 
street,  every  coachman  threw  open  the  door  of  his  vehicle. 

"  A  coach — want  a  coach,  sir.     Camberwell — Peckham,  sir." 

Cousin  would  laugh,  put  out  his  tongue — an  ugly  fashion  he  had— 
mud  reply: — 

"  Coach  be  —     I  prefer  the  Apostles*  horses !  " 

An  Irishman  answered  him  very  pertly — *•  An*  bedad  they  can  travel 
purty  fast ! " 

Cousin  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  but  he  had  once  been  in  love. 
But  I  will  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

"  TJJic  rich  banker,  Mr.  11 ,  had  an  only  daughter — a  very  beauti- 
ful girl.  You  know  how  Tom  C admires  beauty  I   He  met  the  young 

lady  at  her  father's  table,  and  fell  head  over  ears  in  love.  He  was  a  fine 
clever  young  fVllow  in  those  days.  The  old  gentleman  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  wit  and  talent,  and  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  to  his 
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house.    Tom  ayailed  himself  of  the  privilege,  and  went  eyeiy  day  to  look 

at  Arabella  H ;  for  naturally  shy  with  women,  he  seldom  plucked 

up  courage  enough  to  speak  to  her,  still  less  to  inform  her  of  his  pas- 
sion. The  young  lady,  I  have  every  reason  to  know,  loved  him  too ; 
but  as  it  is  not  customary  .for  women  to  make  the  first  advances,  sht 
patiently  waited  from  day  to  day,  expecting  the  young  artist  to  declare 
himself.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  seven  years.  The  young  iady 
grew  tired  of  her  tardy  wooer.  One  day  he  went  as  usual,  and  missed 
his  idol  from  her  place  at  table.  '  Where  is  Arabella — is  she  ill  ? '  he 
enquired  anxiously  of  her  father. 

'  Have  you  not  heard  the  news,  Tom  ?  Arabella  is  married  I  * 

'  Is  she ! '  with  a  great  oath.     '  Then  what  business  have  I  here  1 ' 

**  He  started  up  from  the  table,  and  ran  through  the  streets  like  a 
madman,  without  his  hat,  and  making  the  most  vehement  gesticulations, 
'and  never  entered  the  house  again.  Poor  Tom !  It  was  a  dreadful  dis- 
appointment ;  he  has  never  studied  the  graces,  except  in  pictures,  since. 
He,  however,  has  not  forgotten  his  first  love  :  I  can  trace  her  likeness  in 
every  female  head  he  paints." 

He  had  a  collection  of  very  fine  paintings  from  the  old  masters, 
which  covered  the  walls  of  his  dining-room  ;  but  they  were  so  covered 
with  the  accumulated  dust  of  years,  that  it  hid  the  pictures  more  effec- 
toaUy  than  any  veil.  One  day,  when  he  was  absent  at  a  sale  of  books, 
I  took  upon  myself  to  clean  the  neglected  master-pieces.  I  wbh  I  had 
let  it  alone ;  they  were  only  fit  for  a  bachelor  artist's  private  studio. 
His  old  housekeeper,  a  character  in  her  way,  stood  by,  quietly  watching 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

**  Now  you  see  what  you  have  done !  My  dear  old  mistress,  master's 
mother,  always  kept  them  naked  figures  behind  muslin  curtains ;  but 
master  is  so  absent-minded,  he  '11  never  notice  them  coming  staring  out 
upon  us,  in  broad  daylight." 

Fortunately  for  me,  her  prediction  was  verified.  He  never  noticed 
the  brilliancy  of  the  restored  pictures.  He  had  a  habit  of  talking  aloud 
to  himself ;  but  as  it  was  always  in  a  foreign  language — for  he  was  a 
great  linguist — he  had  the  talk  all  to  himself.     He  was  once  coming 

down  to ,  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  us,  and  it  so  happened, 

that  he  was  the  only  passenger  in  the  mail.  Finding  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands,  he  began  repeating,  in  a  loud  sonorous  voice,  the 
first  canto  in  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered "  of  Tasso.  When  the  coach 
stopped  to  change  horses,  old  Jey,  the  guard,  and  father  of  the  present 
celebrated  marine  artist,  put  his  head  in  at  the  window.     **  Fo(  God- 

aake,  Mr.  C ,  tell  me  to  whom  you  are  talking.    I  am  sure  there 

is  no  one  but  yourself  in  the  coach." 

**  To  the  Devil ! "  was  the  curt*  reply. 
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"  Indeed,  air — Hexloes  not  often  travel  this  road. — I  hope  you  may 
find  him  a  pleasant  companion !  " 

Cousin  laughed  for  a  week  over  this  adventure.  When  speaking  of 
his  younger  days,  it  was  always  with  deep  regret  that  they  had  so  soon 
vanished ;  and  he  generally  ended  such  reminiscenses  with  blasphe- 
mously cursing  his  old  age. 

Another  of  his  oddities  consisted  in  his  wishing  to  be  the  last  man, 
that  he  might  see  the  destruction  of  the  earth.  "  What  a  grand  spec- 
tacle," he  would  aay.     "  It  would  be  worth  living  for  a  thousand  years 

to  witness." 

He  was  the  first  artist  that  used  the  pencil  in  water-color  portraits. 
These  he  executed  so  well,  that  his  studio  never  wanted  a  subject.  Five 
and  twenty  guineas  was  his  usual  price  for  a  likeness ;  which,  as  he 
worked  very  rapidly,  was  generally  finished  in  two  sittings.  He  was  a 
master  in  his  art.  His  pictures  were  very  elegant ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar 
hevMj  of  conveying  to  paper  or  canvass  the  exact  expression  of  the 
iitter^s  face.  He  hated  to  paint  an  ugly  person,  and  as  a  consequence, 
his  likenesses  were  always  flattering. 

"You  can  never  make  a  woman  as  good  looking  as  she  thinks  herself. 
They  like  to  be  flattered.  It  is  only  improving  the  features  a  little,  and 
giving  a  better  complexion  than  nature  gave.  While  you  retain  the 
expression  in  which  the  real  identity  lies,  you  must  get  a  good  likeness— 
a  picture  that  will  please  every  one." 

'*  But,  cousin,  is  that  right  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  pleases  them,  and  fills  my  pockets,  and  both  parties  are 
satisfied.  I  never  painted  but  one  person  whose  vanity  it  was  impossible 
to  gratify.  He  was  the  ugliest  man  in  London,  and  had  the  worst 
coimtenance  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  a  perfect  brute  I  Lord  (reorge  Gor- 
don, of  Wilkes  and  Liberty  notoriety.  He  sat  to  me  fourteen  times,  for 
his  portrait.  I  improved  his  coarse  features  as  much  as  I  could ;  but 
with  all  my  skill,  he  made  a  vile  picture.  His  face  was  covered  with 
warts.  I  omitted  them,  and  gave  nature  the  lie,  by  giving  him  an 
expression  which  she  had  not  given.  He  was  still  unsatisfied.  I  then 
drew  him  just  as  he  was — warts  and  all.  He  was  in  a  furious  rage,  and 
said  '  I  had  painted  him  like  the  Devil ! ' 

" '  I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  the  Devil  would  be  flattered  with 
the  likeness.  You  are  a  — —  ugly  fellow.  You  may  take  the  portraits 
or  leave  them  ;  but  you  shall  pay  me  for  the  time  I  have  wasted  on  such 
a  disagreeable  subject.'  He  tore  the  pictures  to  pieces,  and  left  me, 
foaming  with  passion.  *  But  I  made  him  pay  me,'  he  said,  rubbing  his 
bands  with  glee.     ^  Yes  ;  I  made  him  pay  me  I ' " 

He  had  a  beautiful  half-length  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton.  It  was 
taken  at  ^e  time  she  was  struggling  for  bread,  and  sitting  as  a  model  to 
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young  artists.     It  was  a  charming  face.     I  was  never  tired  of  looking 
at  it. 

"  Ah,  poor  Emma  ! "  he  said,  gloomily.  "  She  was  one  of  nature's 
xnaster-pieces— a  Queen  of  Beauty!  Like  Absalom,  from  the  crown  of 
her  hond  to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  she  was  \iithout  spot  or  blemish.  You 
will  find  the  models  of  her  foot  and  hand  in  that  closet.  The  Venus 
de  Medici  could  not  show  finer.     And  what  was  her  fate  ?  " 

**  She  deserved^it ! "  I  said,  coldly. 

**  Ball !  that 's  the  way  women  judge  each  other.  They  are  merciless. 
She  married  for  bread — to  obtain  a  home — a  kind,  talented  man,  double 
her  age.  The  result  might  have  been  anticipated.  Cleyer,  fascinating^ 
beautiful — think'of  the  temptations  that  surrounded  her!  the  admiration 
she  excited  wherever  she  went !  She  made  Nelson  a  hero  !  He  dying» 
bequeathed  her  to  his  country  ;  and  that  country  left  her  to  perish  in 
poverty,  heart-broken  and  alone.  When  I  was  last  in  France,  I  went  to 
see  her  grave.  No  stone  marks  the  spot ;  and  the  grave  was  so  shallow^ 
that  by  putting  down  my  stick  tlirough  the  loose  sand,  I  could  touch 
the  coffin.     It  makes  me  savage  to  think  of  it.'* 

With  all  his  eccentricities,  cousin  Tom  had  a  large,  generous  heart. 
He  heard  that  a  young,  promising  artist,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some 
time,  was  without  employment,  and  starving  in  a  garret.  He  sent  him« 
anonymously,  thirty  pounds ;  and  rubbing  his  hands,  and  laughing, 
said,  as  if  to  himself,  ''  Poor  Devil^  he  will  get  a  good  supper  to-night, 
without  feeling  obliged^to  any  one  I  " 

In  one  of  his  rambles,  he  found  two  forlorn  cats  locked  up  in  the  area 
of  an*old  stone^house  in  Charlotte  street.  The  creatures  could  neither 
get  out  of  the  area,  nor  back  into  the  house.  "They  were  perfect  skele- 
tons— mad  with  hunger,"  he  said.  "  I  had  to  buy  them  meat,  or  they 
would  have  devoured ^each  other." 

For  more  than  a  month  he  visited  these  cats  every  day,  bearing  on  a 
skewer  a  supply  of  cat's  meat.  The  animals  knew  his  step,  and  used  to 
greet  him  with  a  chorus  of  affectionate  mews.  One  night  we  were  just 
sitting  down  to  tea,  when  he  suddenly  started  up,  with  an  oath.  *'  I 
ha^'e^forgotten  to  feed][my  prisoners ! "  and  rushed  out  to  supply  their 
wants. 

New  tenants  came  to  the  house.  The  cats  were  released  from  durance 
Tile ;  but^he  called  upon  the  fresh  occupants,  and  recommended  his  poor 
)>ensioner8;to*their^protection. 

While  I  am  upon  the^subject  of  cats,  I  will  relate  one  of  the  drollest 
things  that  cousin  did,  while  I  was  st  tying  at  his  house.  He  had  a 
large  cat,  whom^hc  called  "  Black  Tom."  The  creature  was  without  a 
white  hair — as  black  as  night.  It  had  a  weirdy  ghost-like  appearnnce. 
sitting,  silently  staring  at  you,  with  its  large  yellow  eyes^  in  the  dim 
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•twilight  of  a  dingy  London  house.  Cousin  was  very  fond  of  his  black 
namesake,  and  made  him  the  sharer  of  both  his  bed  and  board.  The 
attachment  was  mutual.  Tom  always  followed  close  at  his  master'^ 
heels,  or  sat  perched  upon  his  knee,  by  the  hour  together. 

It  was  droll  to  see  cousin  nursing  his  favourite.  He  had  a  habit  of 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head — his 
eyes  closed,  and  himself  in  a  half-dreamy  state, — only  that  he  kept  up  a 
.perpetual  tattooing  with  both  his  feet,  which  not  only  made  him  shake 
all  oyer,  but  jarred  the  room  and  every  thmg  in  it.  As  the  motion 
increased  in  violence,  Tom  actually  danced  up  and  down  upon  his  maS' 
ter^s  knee,  uttering  now  and  then  a  plaintive  remonstrance,  in  sundry  low 
mews.     It  was  impossible  to  witness  this  without  laughing. 

For  three  days  Black  Tom  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  the  first» 
cousin  began  to  grow  fidgety  ;  at  the  close  of  the  second,  he  speculated 
sadly  about  his  pet,  and  went  out  into  the  street  calling  "  Tom !  Tom  I  '* 
in  a  melancholy  voice,  and  enquiring  of  the  wondering  foot  passengerSy 
if  they  had  '*  seen  his  black  cat  ?  " 

The  people,  I  have  no  doubt,  thought  him  mad. 

The  next  day  his  anxiety  and  grief  grew  desperate.  He  wrote  a  large 
placard,  describing  Tom's  personal  peculiarities,  and  offering  the  reward 
of  a  sovereign  to  any  one  who  would  restore  him  to  his  rightful  ownen 
This  he  pasted,  with  his  own  hands,  upon  a  large  iron  gate  opposite, 
that  closed  a  short  cut  from  Newman  street  into  Rathbone  Place. 

Before  three  hours  had  elapsed,  the  house  was  beseiged  with  boys, 
bringing  (in  hope  of  getting  the  reward)  cats  in  baskets — cats  in  bags, 
or  lugged  by  the  neck  and  tail.  Dire  were  the  mewings,  as  each  poor 
puss  was  held  up  for  inspection ;  and  loud  the  execrations  c^  cousiii« 
when  a  red  or  gray  cat  was  offered  to  his  notice,  or  a  slim,  lean  cat  of 
the  genus  feminine.  At  length  a  boy  more  fortunate  thaa  the  rest* 
presented  a  black  cat  in  a  pillow-case,  which  cousin  was  determined  muft 
be  Tom,  because  it  was  black  ;  and  he  paid  the  joiful  .bearer  the  sove- 
reign, without  further  parley.  The  animal  was  set  loose  in  the  hall ; 
but  instead  of  answering  to  the  call  of  the  delighted  owner,  it  gave  a 
loud  squall,  and  rushed  down  into  the  kitchen,  taking  refuge  in  the 
copper-hole. 

An  hour  after,  I  found  cousin's  housekeeper,  Jane,  upon  her  knees, 
peering  under  the  copper,  and  talking  thus : — "  la  it  Tom  ?  No,  it 
is'nt.  Well>  I  think  it  is  ;  but  he  don*t  seem  to  me  to  behave  like  him. 
Tom !  Tom !  " 

"  Mew  !  "  from  the  frightened  puss.  "Law!  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
he.  That's  not  his  way  of  mewing.  It  is'nt  Tom.  I  believe  master 
has  thrown  that  sovereign  of  his  into  the  dirt.  Do,  Miss  8  —— >  just 
look  here,  and  tell  me  if  that  is  our  own  Tom  I  '^ 

I.  M 
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i  was  soon  down  on  my  knees  beside  her,  peeping  at  the  rescued  Tom-, 
whose- eyes  glared  at  us,  like  two  burning  coals,  from  his  dingy  retreat. 

"  Had  Tom  a  white  patch  on  his  breast,  Jane  ?  " 

**  No,  no.     He  was  as  bl«ck  as  soot  1 " 

I  fell  a  laughing.  "  Mercy !  what  will  cousin  say  to  this  beast  with 
a  white  shirt-frill?'* 

••It  isn't  Tom,  then  P  He  shan't  stay  a  moment  here,'*  cried  Jane, 
starting  up,  and  seizing  the  broom.  ••  I  knew  it  was'n*t  our  own  decent- 
behaved  cat.  Out,  brute  ! "  One  touch  of  the  broom,  away  rushed  the 
surreptitious  Tom.  I  opened  the  door,  and  he  passed  like  a  flash  into 
the  street. 

•*  Law  I  how  shall  I  tell  master  ?  He  '11  be  so  mad ;  and  when  he 
gets  angry,  he  swears  so.     It  is  awAil  to  hear  him." 

«•  I  '11  tell  him." 

To  roe  youbg  and  full  of  mischief,  it  was  a  capital  joke.  I  heard  the 
floor  shaking  as  I  approached  the  parlour.  Cousin  was  tattooing  as 
usual,  with  both  his  feet,  and  talking  to  himself.  I  opened  the  door ; 
was  it  ghost  or  demon !  The  real  Simon  Pure  was  dancing  up  and  down 
on  his  master's  knee  ! 

••  Where  did  you  find  Tom  T  " 

••  Oh;  he  came  home  of  himself.     I  was  sitting  thinking  of  him,  when 
he  jumped  up  upon  my  knee,  and  began  drumming  with  all  his  might." 
But  it  was  not  Tom  for  whom  you  gave  the  sovereign." 

I  know  it,"  said  cousin,  quietly.     "  It 's  all  the  same.     I  gave  the 
sovereign  to  recover  Tom,  and  he  is  here.     I  should  have  lost  it  any- 
how ;  and  that  poor  boy  has  got  a  famous  price  for  the  lean  family  cat. 
•I'm  contented ;  Tom  's  happy  ;  and  that  young  imp  is  rejoicing  over  his 
'good  fortune — perhaps  buying  bread  for  his  starving  mother." 

'  Tom  jilayed  his  master  a  sad  trick  a  few  weeks  after  this,  which  in 
the  first  moments  of  exasperation,  nearly  cost  puss  his  life. 

Cousin  had  been  four  years  painting  a  half-length  picture  in  oils,  of 
the  Macjlonna.  AJ!any  beautiful  faces  had  looked  out  from  that  canvass, 
tint  none  satisfied  the  artist.     Whenever  the  ])icture  was  nearly  finished. 

Tie  expunged  it,  and  commenced  a  new  one.     His  old  friend,  C.  G , 

the  Consul-General  for  Prussia,  used  to  step  in  e\eTy  day  for  a  chat  with 
him.  ''Ah!  dere  he  is,  at  de  everlastin*  virgin/'  was  the  common 
salutation  he  gave  the  artist. 

It  was  during  my  stay  with  him  that  the  picture  was  finished  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  It  wanted  but  a  few  days  for  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  and  he  was  anxious  to  send  something. 

••  Ah !  she  will  do  now  I "  he  cried,  after  giving  the  last  touches. 
••  What  do  you  think  ^ -,"  to  me. 
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"  She  is  divine  I  But  how  will  you  get  the  picture  dry  in  time  to 
eend  ?  " 

•    "  I  will  manage  that."     And  he  whistled,  sung,  ruhhed  his  hands, 
and  tattooed  with  his  feet,  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

I  was  going  out  to  a  party  in  the  evening  with  my  cousin  Eliza,  hiB 
niece.  We  had  washed  some  lace  edge  to  trim  the  front  of  our 
dresses.  There  was  a  paved  court  hehind  the  house,  into  which  the 
studio  opened.  Against  the  dingy  hrick  wall,  cousin  had  tried  to  cherish 
a  few  stunted  rose  trees.  Upon  the  still  leafless  boughs  of  said  trees,  I 
had  hung  our  small  wash  to  dry.  Opposite  the  dingy  brick  wall  on  the 
one  side,  was  the  steep  side  of  the  next  house,  with  no  window  looking 
into  our  court,  but  a  blank,  which  was  meant  to  represent  one.  In  this 
blank,  brick  recess,  cousin  had  placed  the  Madonna  to  dry  in  the  shade  ; 
and  truly  no  sun  ever  peered  into  that  narrow  court,  surrounded  bj 
lofty  walls. 

After  we  had  dined,  I  went  to  fetch  in  the  lace,  and  prepare  for  the 
erening. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  in  that  outrageous  manner  T  Girl,  yon 
will  kill  yourself  I  *'  and  cousin  Tom  emerged  out  of  the  studio.  I  waa 
holding  to  the  iron  rails,  on  either  side  of  the  stone  steps,  that  led  do?m 
into  the  court. 

The  tears  were  running  down  my  cheeks.  I  pointed  up  to  the  picture* 
**  Did  you  ever  see  before  a  Madonna  with  a  moustache  ?  " 

How  he  storm'd,  and  raged,  and  stampcd-r-and  how  I  laughed !  I 
knew  it  was  cruel.  I  tried  to  stop  it.  I  was  sorry — really  sorry — but 
if  I  had  had  to  die  for  it,  laugh  I  must.  The  Madonna  had  been 
placed  head  downwards  in  the  blind  window.  Black  Tom,  who  had 
followed  his  master  into  the  court  when  he  put  up  the  picture,  no  sooner 
found  the  court  clear  than  he  jumped  up  to  the  stone  .ledge  of  the  blank 
recess,  and  began  walking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  painting,  touching 
it  every  time  he  passed  *,  and  as  the  color  wa^  quite  wet,  he  not  only  took 
that  off,  but  left  a  patch  of  black  hairs  in  its  stead.  One  of  the  virgin's 
eyes  had  been  wiped  out  with  his  tail ;  and  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
elegant  chin,  a  regular  beard.  She  looked  everything  but  divine — the 
most  ridiculous  and  disreputable  caricature  of  beauty. ' 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  unconscious  of  the 
heretical  sacrilege  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  jumped  down  from  his 
lofty  perch,  and  began  rubbing  himself  against  the  poor  artist's  legs— - 
bestowing  upon  the  old  shabby  pants  a  layer  of  paint,  mingled  with 
black  hairs.  *'  Tom,  you  rascal !  You  have  ruined  me !  I  will  kill 
you!" 

He  would  have  kept  bii  word,  had  not  Tom  looked  up  in  his  face»  and 
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uttered  one  of  his  little  affectionate  greetings.  Thus  softened  his  mas- 
ter's ire. 

"Take  him  out  of  my  sight,  S .     You  were  worse  than  him,  for 

laughing  at  the  destruction  of  mj  best  picture,  for  you  knew  how  it 
would  annoy  me  ! " 

"  I  plead  guilty ;  but  just  look  at  it  yourself.  How  could  any  one 
help  it  r' 

He  looked — fell  a  laughing;  took  down  the  unlucky  picture,  and 
flung  it  back  into  the  studio,  then  turning  to  me,  said,  with  his  usual 
air  of  quiet  drollery  J  "  I  forgive  you,  Gipsy !  I  wonder  the  trans- 
figuration did  not  make  the  cat  laugh ! " 

He  came  home  one  night  very  gloomy  and  sad,  and  began  walking  to 
and  fro  the  long  drawing-room,  with  rapid  steps,  and  talking  half-aloud 
to  himself.  "John  Milton  dead — dead  in  the  workhouse— and  I  not 
luiow  it !  I  his  old  friend  and  fellow-student.  Dear  me !  it's  too  dread- 
ful to  be  true !  A  man  of  his  talent  to  be  allowed  to  perish  thus  I 
It's  a  disgrace  to  the  country.     Yes !  yes !  such  is  the  fate  of  geniu^." 

This  Milton  was  a  landscape  painter  and  engraver  of  some  eminence. 
Cousin  Tom  brooded  for  months  over  his  sad  fate. 

Dear  old  cousin, — some  of  the  happiest  months  I  ever  spent  in  Lon- 
don were  spent  in  that  dirty  house  in  Newman  street.  Though  I  laughed 
at  your  oddities,  I  loved  you  for  your  real  worth.  I  was  young  then — 
full  of  hope,  and  ambitious  of  future  fame.     You  encouraged  all  my 

scribbling  propensities,  and  prophesied .     Ah,  well !  it  never  came 

to  pass.  Like  you,  I  shall  sink  to  an  unknown  and  unhonored  grave, 
and  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  my  exile. 


EARLY  NOTICES  OP  TORONTO. 

BY  THE  REY.  DR.  BCADDIMG. 

The  antiquarian  in  Canada  has  to  sustain  his  mania  on  meagre  fare,  so 
far  as  the  land  in  which  he  lives  is  concerned.  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in 
their  early  structures  of  solid  masonry,  present  some  objects  of  interest ; 
but  elsewhere,  for  the  most  part,  the  traces  of  the  past  are  slight.  A  few 
grass-grown  earthworks,  a  few  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  green- 
sward, are  all  the  vestiges  that  will  reward  diligent  research  ;  and  even 
these  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  builder  and  engineer.  The  remains 
of  the  old  French  Fort,  to  the  westward  of  Toronto,  which  used  to  be  ex- 
plored on  holidays  by  the  rising  youth  of  the  place  some  thirty  years  ago, 
Are  now  obliterated  by  the  new  stone  barracks ;  and  certain  pits  and  irre- 
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giikr  moandsj  shewing  the  site  of  the  first  public  buildings  on  the  left* 
bank  of  the  Garrison  Creek  were  utterly  cut  away  in  the  construction  of 
the  Esplanade.  Where  the  lo^g  government  store-houses  and  enclosures 
for  ship  building,  with  a  quaint  guard-house  above^  stood  within  recent 
Tpemory,  distinctive  objects  and  well  known  reminders  of  the  primitive 
day,  the  ruthless  steam-excavator  has  devoured  down  to  the  very  rock. 

For  the  re-construction  of  its  infant  history  Toronto  must  have  recoiu^ 
to  the  records  of  the  original  French  settlements  in  the  country,  and  to 
the  journals  of  early  explorers.  Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  fact  that 
our  western  Capital  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  that  it  received  its  present 
euphonious  Italian-sounding  name  so  recently  as  1834,  we  are  somewhat 
startled  at  stumbling  so  frequently  as  we  do  on  the  familiar  and  home-like 
Toronto  in  documents  nearly  two  centuries  old. 

The  French  settlers  in  Canada  soon  had  reason  to  feel  alarm  at  the 
aodacity  of  the  English  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  who  were  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  draw  away  the  trade  from  the  channel  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Their  emissaries  were  everywhere,  tampering  with  the  native 
tribes  even  in  the  territories  confessedly  French.  In  connexion  with  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind  the  name  of  Toronto  comes  up  in  the  year  1686. 

M.  de  Denonville,  the  Governor  General  of  the  day,  thoroughly  alivf) 
to  the  machinations  of  Col.  Dongau,  Governor  of  New  York,  who,  in  spite 
of  general  prohibitions  from  headquarters,  will  persist  in  unduly  patronis- 
ing the  Iroquois,  thus  writes  to  the  home  ministeri  M.  de  Seignelay  thai 
"  M.  de  la  Durantaye  is  collecting  people  to  fortify  himself  at  Michilimar 
qnina,  and  to  occupy  the  other  passage  at  Toronto,  which  the  EngUsh 
might  take  to  enter  Lake  Huron.  In  this  way,  our  Englishmen  will  find 
somebody  to  speak  to.*' 

In  the  following  year,  however,  this  same  Governor  writes  *'  I  have 
altered  the  orders  I  had  originally  given  last  year,  to  M.  de  la  Durantaye 
to  pass  by  Toronto  and  to  enter  Lake  Ontario  at  Gandatsitiagon,  [about 
Port  Hope]  to  form  a  junction  with  M.  du  Lhu  at  Niagara.  I  have  sent 
him  word  by  Sieur  Juchereau  who  took  back  the  two  Huron  and  Outao- 
nas  chiefs  this  winter,  to  join  Sieur  du  Lhu  at  the  Detroit  of  Lake  Erie, 
so  that  they  may  be  stronger,  and  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  enemy, 
should  he  go  to  meet  them  at  Niagara." 

In  1687  it  is  decided  that  the  Iroquois  must  be  humbled,  if  the  French 
power  in  Canada  is  to  be  maintained.  But  to  effect  this,  it  is  reported 
to  Paris  3,000  men  would  be  required.  Of  such  a  number,  M.  de 
Denonville  has  at  the  time  only  one  half,  though,  as  the  memoir  goes  op. 
to  say  "  he  boasts  of  more  for  reputation's  sake,  for  the  rest  of  the  miU- 
tia,*'  it  is  stated,  "  are  necessary  to  protect  and  cultivate  the  farms  of  the 
Colony ;  and  a  part  of  the  force  must  be  employed  in  guarding  the  posts 
of  Fort  Frontenac,  Niagara,  Toronto,  Missilimakinak,  so  as  to  secure  the 
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Hid  he  (M.  de  D.)  expects  from  the  Illinois  and  from  the  other  Indians, 
ym  whom,  however,  he  cannot  rely,  unless  he  will  be  able  alone  to  defeat 
the  five  Iroquois  nations." 

Toronto  in  these  despatches  lapses  occasionally  into  Tarento,  Taronto, 
Toranto  and  Torronto. 

After  a  brief  prosecution,  this  war  with  the  Iroquois  is  brought  inglori- 
onsly  to  a  close,  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  being  unwilling  to  incur 
further  expense.     The  Colonial  minister  writes  out — "  This  is  not  the 
time  to  think  of  that  war ;  the  king*s  troops  are  too  much  occupied  else- 
where, and  there  is  nothing  more  important  for  his  service,  nor  more 
tiecessary  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  than  to  conclude  peace  directly 
%ith  the  Iroquois,  His  Majesty  not  being  disposed  to  incur  any  expense 
for  the  continuation  of  that  war."     The  truth  being,  that  William  III. 
having  just  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  iti  the  plaoe 
of  James  II.,  a  war  between  England  and  France  was  imminent. 
*    In  1749,  we  find  in  the  usual  Journal  of  Canadian  events  periodically 
transmitted  to  France,  directions  given  by  Governor  General  M.  de  la 
Galissoniere  for    the  erection  of  a  stockade  and  store-houses  at  To- 
Tonto. 

By  this  time,  it  appears  the  English  of  the  sea-board  had  obtained 
'permission  from  the  Iroquois  to  establish  for  themselves  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswego  river— a  "  Beaver-trap,"  which  speedily  took  the  form 
of  a  stonerfort  and  trading  post.  Here  such  prices  were  offered  that 
the  trade  of  the  North  Shore  was  diverted  thitherward.  This  Choue- 
ruen — 86  the  post  was  named — became  to  the  authorities  at  Quebec  a 
yentable  Carthago  delenda.  It  not  only  damaged  the  Canadian  trade» 
but  Was  an  assumption  of  right  and  title  to  the  Iroquois  territoryi 
which  lay,  as  it  was  believed,  within  the  limits  of  New  France.  It  was 
in  connexion  with  the  eistablishment  of  this  hateful  Choueguen,  that 
Toronto  was  first  fortified  and  made  a  French  trading-post. 

••  On  being  informed,"  says  the  Journal  above  referred  to,  "  that  the 
Northern  Indians  ordinarily  went  to  Choueguen  with  their  peltries,  by 
way  of  Toronto,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  twenty-five 
'leagues  from  Niagara,  and  seventy-five  from  Fort  Fronteuac,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  establish  a  post  at  that  place,  and  to  send  thither 
an  officer,  fifteen  soldiers,  and  some  workmen  to  construct  a  small 
stockade-fort  there.  Its  expense  will  not  be  great,  the  timber  is  trans- 
ported there,  and  the  remainder  will  bo  conveyed  by  the  barques  belonging 
to  Fort  Frontenac.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  these 
Indians  continuing  their  trade  with  the  English,  and  to  furnish  them 
at  this  post  with  all  their  necessaries,  even  as  cheap  as  at  Choueguen. 
Hessrs.  de  la  Jonqui^re  and  Bigot  will  permit  some  canoea  to  go  there 
on  license,  and  will  apply  the  funds  as  a  gratuity  to  the  officer  in  com- 
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mand  there.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  order  the  commandants  al 
Detvoit,  Niagara^  and  Fort  Frontenac,  to  be  careful  that  the  traders 
and  Btorekeepers  of  these  posts  furnish  goods  for  two  or  three  years  to 
come  at  the  same  rate  as  the  English.  By  these  means  the  Indians 
will  disaccustom  themselves  from  going  to.  Choueguen,  and  the  English 
will  be  obliged  to  abandon  that  place." 

From  a  despatch  of  M.  de  Longueil  in  1752,  we  learn  that  this  Fort 
was  named  Fort  Bouil]6,  from  Antoine  Louis  Bouill6,  Count  de  Jouy, 
Colonial  Ministery  1749-54.  M.  de  Longueil  says  that  **  M.  de  Celoron 
had  addressed  certain  despatches  to  M.  de  la  Lavalterie«  the  command- 
ant at  Niagara,  who  detached  a  soldier  to  convey  them  to  Fort  £ouill6, 
with  orders  to  the  storekeeper  at  that  post  to  transmit  them  promptlj 
to  Montreal.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  that  soldier.  About 
the  same  time  a  Mississague  from  Toronto  arrived  at  Niagara,  who  in* 
formed  M.  de  la  Lavalterie  that  he  had  not  seen  that  soldier  at  the  Fort^ 
nor  met  him  on  the  way.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  has  been  killed  by 
Indians,  and  the  despatches  carried  to  the  English.*' 

One  more  extract  from  the  same  document  will  enable  us  further  to 
realize  the  uncomfortable  anglophobia  prevalent  at  this  time  at 
Toronto. 

•*  The  storekeeper  of  Toronto,"  the  despatch  reports,  **  writes  to  M, 
de  Yercheres,  commandant  at  Fort  Frontenac,  that  some  trustworthy 
Indians  have  assured  him  that  the  Saulteuz,  who  killed  our  Frenchman* 
some  years  ago,  have  dispersed  themselves  along  the  head  of  Laka 
Ontario,  and  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  them,  he  doubts  not  but 
they  have  some  evil  design  on  his  fort. ;  There  is  no  doubt  but  'tis  the 
English  who  are  inducing  the  Indians  to  destroy  the  French,  and  that, 
they  would  give  a  good  deial  to  get  the  savages  to  destroy  Fort  ToTonto^ 
on  account  of  the  essential  injury  it  does  their  trade  at  Choueguen."    • 

Montcalm's  destruction  of  Choueguen  in  1756,  was  speedily  avenge^^ 
in  1758.  Hannibal  ante  partas  I  was  do  longer  a  false  alarm  aloUg 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  .ii|. 
that  year  by  the  irrepressible  English  counter»balanced  their  loss  of 
the  strong-hold  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Oswego .  river  i 
and  M.  de  Yandreuil  is  necessitated  to  inform  the  minister,  M,  dp 
Massiac,  that  "  if  the  English  should  make  their  appearance  at  Toronto,. 
I  have  given  orders  to  burn  it  at  once,  and  to  fall  back  on  Niagara." 

The  last  French  order,  issued  in  regard  to  Toronto,  was  in  th^ 
following  year.  After  stating  that  he  had  summoned  troops  from 
Illinois  and  Detroit,  to  rendezvous  at  Presquisle  on  Lake  Erie,  M.  de 
Yandreuil  adds — *'as  those  forces  will  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Niagarai 
should  the  enemy  wish  to  beseige  it,  I  have  in  like  manner  sent  orders 
to  Toronto,  to  collect  the  Mississagues  and  other  natives,  to  forward 
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tihem  to  Niagara."     All  in  vain.     The  enemy  it  appears,  did  wish  to 
besiege  that  place,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  it  surrendered,  an  eveiit 
followed  on  the  1 8th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  (1759)  by  the  fal^ 
of  Quebec. 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  site  of  Toronto,  must  have  always 
rendered  it  a  noticeable  spot.  Here  was  a  sheet  of  quiet  water  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  sheltered  by  a  natural  mole  of  sand, 
which,  extending  itselt  gradually  from  the  highlands  to  the  east,  had 
ffoiven  to  grasp  the  shore  by  a  succession  of  hooks.  On  this  low  barrier^ 
groves  of  trees,  often  strangely  lifted  into  the  air  by  the  effect  of 
refraction,  were  landmarks  from  afar,  guiding  the  canoe  from  every 
quarter  of  the  lake,  to  a  tranquil  haven  within. 

Two  favorite  interpretations  of  the  designation  of  the  spot  have 
been  "Trees rising  out  of  the  water" — and  '*The  place  of  meeting** 
-—the  Bendezvous,  or  Chepstow,  perhaps,  as  our  Saxon  fore-fathers 
would  have  said — the  Trading-pla^e.  But  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  an 
infallible  authority  to  decide  the  signification  as  well  as  the  orthography 
of  native  Indian  names. 

Some  persons  have  very  gratuitously  suggested  that  **  Toronto  "  is  a 
perpetuation  of  the  name  of  the  engineer  who  constructed  the  fort ; 
but  the  fort,  we  see,  was  originally  called  Bouill6.  Others  have 
thought  that  it  was  some  such  expression  as  au  tour  de  la  ronde  d*eaUf 
caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  Indians  from  the  French,  as  "  Yankee  ** 
bas  arisen  from  an  Indian  effort  to  say  "  Anglais."  I  once  thought  it 
bad  some  connection  with  the  Gens  de  Fetun — the  Tobacco-tribe — tHe 
Tionnontates — who  stretched  in  this  direction  from  the  west,  and  may 
baye  had  here  a  bourgade  or  papue,  Kania-toronto*quat  also,  on  tbd 
opjyosite  side  of  the  lake  {hodie  clipped  down  into  Irondequoit,  Mon- 
roe Co.,  N.  T.),  said  to  signify  "an  opening  into  or  from  a  lake"— 
tempted  to  further  speculations  on  this  subject.  On  maturer  oonsideiw 
tftion,  however,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  native! 
Appellations  of  Lake  Simcoe  has  something  to  do  with  the  quesiiou. 
this  lake,  called  by  the  French  Lac  le  Clie,  and  Lac  aux  Claies;' 
besides  Siniong  or  Sheniong — had  also  the  name  of  Toronto.  The 
diain  of  lakes,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  lake  soutb- 
etuiterly,  and  discharging  by  the  Trent,  are  called  the  Toronto  lakes'; 
and  the  river  Humber,  once  styled  St.  John's,  was  also  described  as  the 
Toronto  river. 

Though  small  in  area,  and  of  slight  elevation  above  the  sea,  yet,  as 
occupying  the  summit  level  of  a  vast  water-shed,  Lake  Simcoe  is  a  very 
distinguished  sheet  of  water;  and  it  is  possible  that  several  water- 
courses and  localities  may  have  derived  their  designations  from  their 
fdktion  to  it.     Ouentaronk  is  given  as  one  of  its  native  names;  and 
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it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine  tbat  this  is  tbe  term,  v  iiich  baa 
been  gradually  rubbed  down,  while  passing  from  trader  to  trader,  into 
Toronto. 

Although  tbe  Ottawa  and  the  Trent  were  the  high-roads  from  the 
north-west  to  the  east,  the  southward  trail  across  the  neck  of  tbe 
peninsula,  between  tbe  lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  along  the 
courses  of  the  Holland  river  and  the  Humber,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  far 
from  being  unimportant ;  and  the  terminus  of  this  track  was  a  notable 
locality.*  By  this  route  came  down  many  a  pack  of  Beaver ;  and  here 
landed  tbe  war-parties  of  the  Iroquois,  whenever  that  domineering 
confederacy  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  demonstration  among  the 
tribes  on  tbe  north-western  border  of  the  lake.  And  here,  from  time 
immemorial,  stood  a  native  village.  In  an  early  MS.  map  of  the  time 
of  General  Simcoe's  administration,  I  remember  seeing  sketched  on 
thia  site  a  few  acute-angled  wigwams,  with  the  inscription,  *'  Toronto— 
sn  Indian  village  now  deserted."  The  name  probably  indicated  the 
landing-place  for  the  portage  to  tbe  lako  Ouentarouk.f 

Some  early  maps  give  the  name  of  the  village  situated  here,  aa 
Tdiaiagon ;  whilst  other  authorities  place  this  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tbe  present  Fort  Hope. 

At  tbe  moment  when  the  localities  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  were  receiving  the  names  which  their  new  owners  were  pleased 
to  impose,  the  star  of  Northumbria  seems  to  have  been  in  tbe  ascendant 

^  ■       ■  ■     ■  ■  » 

*  TbBt  the  tnde  of  this  post  was  not  inconsidenble,  appears  fh)m  a  statement  of  Sir  Wil« 
Una  JohnsoD,  about  eight  years  after  the  conquest  flrom  Franee.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Earl  of 
flMUNinie  Qu  'Indian  afllUra»  in  1707.  be  affirms  tbat  persons  could  be  found  willing  to  piv 
MiJMn  per  annnm  for  its  monopoly.  As  this  document  gires  us  some  insight  Into  the  oommerr 
dal  taetlcs  of  tbe  Indian  and  Indian  trader  of  the  time,  I  transcribe  a  sentence  or  two,  DrecedlQ^ 
the  refireoee  to  Toronto. 

**  Tbe  Indians  have  no  business  to  follow  when  at  peace,"  he  says,  "bal  hunting:  betwem 
atoll  hunt  they  have  a  recess  of  several  months.  They  tre  naturally  very  covetous,  uA 
hccsme  daUy  better  acquainted^with  the  value  of  our  goods  and  their  own  peltry  i  theyaiit 
tliujihey^  at  hum^,  and  travel  without  the  expense  or  inconveuicoco  attending  our  journey  |d 
On  the  otW  hand,  every  stop  our  traders  talio  beyond  the  posts,  is  attended  at  ieasl 
aome  risk,  and  a  very  heavy  eipenae,  which  the  Indians  must  feel  as  heavily,  on  the  Tpmh 
of  their  commodities;  all  which  considered,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  thu! 
would  rather  employ  their  idle  time  in  quest  ofa  cheap  market,  than  sit  down  with  such  slender 
Wluiiisasthey  must  receive  in  their  own  villages?  As  a  proof  of  which,  I  shall  gfve  oM 
tmtance  conoornlng  Toronto,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Notwithstanding  the  asscvi 
tkm  of  "Msjor  Rogera,  '  that  even  a  single  trader  would  not  think  it  worth  attention  to 
tivi^a  dependent  poet '—yet  i  have  heard  traders  of  long  experience  and  good  drcumstaneei^ 
aArm  that. for  the  exclusive  trado  for  that  place,  for  one  season,  they  would  willingly  pay  £1,0M 
•-to  certain  wore  they  of  a  quiet  market,  from  the  cbcapness  at  which  they  could  afford  their 
gbodt  there.** 

Bm  evstoBSS*  returns  give  the  value  of  exports  from  Toronto  in  1860  as  $1,788,773,  and  of  im« 
pmis  in  ISQI,  asHSl^il^O.    Tlio  receipts  of  the  (Corporation  in  1862  amounted  to  ^2,207.74. 

t  Latinized  by  da  Crcux  (»ce  hin  map  in  BrcssaiuN  Relation  Abr'gie)  into  Laeus  Oiun» 
fattmku^  In  a  paper  on  the  Etymology  of  Ontario,  in  Canadian  Journal,  No.  42, 1  was  led,  by 
Wk  Inaccuracy  in  the  engraving  of  this  map,  to  suppose  that  Iakxu  OuenUnroniM  denoted  Laka 
OntMio. 
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in  t;he  office  of  the  surveyor-general  for  the  time  being.  Hence,  we  aep 
along  the  border  of  the  lake  to  this  day,  Newcastle,  Alnwick,  Percr, 
Darlington,  Whitby,  Pickering,  Scarborough.  And  hence  it  was  that 
"  York,"  up  to  1834,  dislodged  "  Toronto  "  from  the  map  of  Uppeir 
Canada. 

Bouchette's  well-known  description  of  the  harbour  of  Toronto,  as  he 
found  it  in  its  natural  state,  in  1793,  is  as  follows : — 

''t  still  distinctly  recollect,*'  he  says,  in  1832  '*the  untamed  aspect 
which  the  country  exhibited  when  I  first  entered  the  beautiful  basin, which 
thus  became  the  scene  of  my  early  hydrographical  operations.  Dense  and 
trackless  forests  lined  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  reflected  their 
inverted  images  in  its  glassy  surface.  The  wandering  savage  had  con- 
structed his  ephemeral  habitation  beneath  their  luxuriant  foliage,— 
the  group  then  consisting  of  two  families  of  Mississagas, — and  the  bay 
and  neighbouring  marshes  were  the  hitherto  uninvaded  haunts  of 
immense  coveys  of  wild  fowl ;  indeed  they  were  so  abundant  as  in  some 
measure  to  annoy  us  during  the  night.  In  the  spring  following,  the 
lieutenant-governor  removed  to  the  site  of  the  new  capital,  attended  by 
the  regilnent  of  Queen^s  Bangers,  and  commenced  at  once  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  favourite  project.  His  Excellency  inhabited  during,  the 
summer  and  through  the  winter,  a  canvas  house,  which  he  imported 
expressly  for  the  occasion ;  but  frail  as  was  its  substance,  it  was  rendered 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  soon  became  as  distinguished  for  the 
social  and  urbane  hospitality  of  its  venerated  and  gracious  host,  as  f6r 
the  peculiarity  of  its  structure." 

.  Two  years  later  (in  1795),  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefoucault  Liancourl^ 
m  his  travels  through  North  America,  reports :  **  There  have  not  been 
more  than  twelve  houses  hitherto  built  in  York.  They  stand  on  tihe 
Bay,  near  the  river  Don.  The  inhabitants,'*  he  takes  the  trouble  to 
add,  "  do  not  possess  the  fairest  character.  *  *  In  a  circumference  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  Indians  are  the^only  neighbors  of  York." 
Again  he  remarks  **  From  a  supposition,  that  the  fort  of  Niagara  would 
oertaioly  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  Governor  Simcoe 
at  first  intended  to  make  Newark  the  chief  town  of  his  government* 
But  since  it.  has  been  decided  that  this  fort  is  to  be  given  up,  he  faas 
been  obliged  to  alter  his  plan.  A  chief  town  or  capital  must  not  "be 
seated  on  the  frontiers,  and  much  less  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy^a 
fort.  He  has  since  thought  of  York,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  Lake  Ontario,  nearly  opposite  to  Niagara ;  it  is  in  this  place 
he  has  quartered  his  regiment ;  and  he  intends  to  remove  thither 
himself,  when  he  shall  withdraw  from  the  frontiers."  This  place,  he 
adds  elsewhere,  "has  a  fine  extensive  road  (roadstead  for  ships)  c^ 
tached  from  the  lake  by  a  neck  of  land  of  unequal  breadth,  being  in 
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vome  places  a  mile,  in  others  odIj  six  score  yards  broad  ;  the  entraDce 
of  this  road  is  about  a  mile  in  width  ;  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  shoal  or 
sandbank,  the  narrows  on  each  side  of  which  may  be  easily  defended  bj 
works  erected  on  the  two  points  of  land  at  the  entrance,  where  two  block* 
houses  have  already  been  constructed." 

Here  we  have  a  reference  to  the  early  fortifications,  standing  not  many 
years  back,  which  caused  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Toronto  pen* 
insula  to  be  humorously  designated  Gibraltar  Point,  and  which  have  left 
A  souvenir  in  the  little  inlet  still  named  Block-house  Bay. 

The  question  of  a  seat  of  government,  only  of  late  decided,  has,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  been  agitated  since  17^2,  Our  forefathers  in  that  year 
were  much  harassed  with  it.  The  people  of  Newark,  being  in  pos- 
session, thought  it  ought  to  remain  where  it  was.  Governor  Simcoe  had 
decided  that  it  should  be  at  York  ;  but  still  only  temporarily,  until  the 
west  should  be  settled,  and  London  built.  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Gover- 
nor General,  was  of  opinion  that  Kingston  was  the  proper  place.  In 
1796  the  Newarkers  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  the  retirement  of 
Gen.  Simcoe  from  the  Government  would  put  an  end  to  the  project  of 
removal. 

"The  town  of  Niagara"  writes  Isaac  Weld  in  1796,  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America,  1795-7,  "hitherto  has  been  and  still  is  the  Capital  and 
(as  he  elsewhere  speaks)  "  the  centre  of  the  Beau  monde  of  the  Province 
of  Upper  Canada ;  orders,  however,  had  been  issued  before  our  arrival 
there  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  thence  to  Toronto, 
which  was  deemed  a  more  eligible  spot  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States, 
This  projected  change  is  by  no  means  relished  by  the  people  at  large,  aa 
Niagara  is  a  much  more  convenient  place  of  resort  to  most  of  them 
than  Toronto ;  and  as  the  Governor  who  proposed  the  measure  has  been 
removed,  it  is  imagined  that  it  will  not  be  put  in  execution."  It  will 
be  observed  that  Weld  uses  the  name  Toronto  in  preference  to  York.  He 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  changes  which  had  recently  been  made 
in  the  names  of  places.  *  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  "  he  says,  **  ia 
situated  the  fort,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
on  the  opposite  or  British  side  the  tqwn  most  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Niagara,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  named  Newark  by  the 
Legislature.  The  original  name  of  the  town  was  Niagara ;  it  was  after* 
wards  called  Lennox,  then  Nassau,  and  afterwards  Newark.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  Indian  names,  so  grand  and  sonorous,  should  ever  have 
been  changed  for  others.  Newark,  Kingston,  York,  are  poor  substitutes 
for  the  original  names  of  these  respective  places,  Niagara,  Cadaragni^ 
Toronto." 

To  those  who  have  seen  the  actual  developement  of  Toronto,  some  of  the 
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expectations  of  its  original  projectors  seem  not  a  little  astonishing.  The 
first  Parliament  house,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  hj  fire  in  1824,  a 
Buhstantial  huilding  of  brick  with  an  east  and  west  aspect,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Stone  Jail.  Hence  to  this  day  "Parliament  Street*' 
in  that  direction.  Here  was  the  primitive  Belgravia  of  the  capital.  Here 
on  tbe  low  accumulations  of  alluvium  and  sand  at  the  embouchure  of  a 
slow-paced  stream — amidst  miniature  bayous,  lagoons  and  marshes — it 
was  supposed  a  new  Venice  in  the  course  of  years,  would  appear — a  lacus- 
trine Cybele, 

**  Rising  with  its  tiara  of  proud  towers." 

"  The  tiara  of  proud  towers"  has  to  some  extent  become  a  reality,  but 
their  foundations  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  laid  further  to  the  west, 
ID  localities  preferred  for  elevation  of  position  and  wholesomeness  of  air. 

In  the  Canadian  annals  for  the  year  1813,  our  Western  Capital  cornea 
prominently  and  rather  painfully  into  view.  Since  June  in  the  preceding 
year  the  United  States  had  been  carrying  on  a  war  against  Great  Britain, 
nominally  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas,  but  in 
reality  with  the  hope  of  "  driving  the  leopards"  off  the  American  continent. 
The  policy  of  Napoleon  at  the  moment  was  engaging  all  the  attention  of 
England ;  and  at  no  time  had  more  than  3,000  regular  forces  been  spared 
for  the  protection  of  the  Canadas ;  and  these  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
had  been  seriously  reduced  in  number  by  casualties.  It  need  not  surprise 
us  then  that  York,  though  a  depot  of  shipping  and  stores  was  poorly  defen- 
ded. "  On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  (of  April,  1813)  information  was  re- 
ceived that  many  vessels  had  been  seen  to  the  eastward.  Very  early  the 
next  morning,  they  were  discovered  lying  to,  not  far  from  the  harbour  ^ 
after  some  time  had  elapsed,  they  made  sail,  and  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
of  various  descriptions,  anchored  off  the  shore,  some  distance  to  the  west- 
ward. Boats  full  of  troops  were  immediately  seen  assembling  near  the 
Commodore's  ship,  under  cover  of  whose  fire,  and  that  of  other  vessels, 
and  aided  by  the  wind,  they  soon  effected  a  landing."  So  writes  the  un- 
fortunate Gen.  Sheaffe,  who,  after  eight  hours*  resistance,  had  to  evacute 
the  town,  and  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  United  States*  general,  Dear- 
born, ''preferring  the  preservation  of  his  troops  to  that  of  his  post,  and 
thus  carrying  off  the  kernel,  leaving  to  the  enemy  only  the  shell."  The 
great  preponderance  of  the  attacking  force  forms  an  apology  for  the 
retreat.  The  little  band  of  regulars  and  militia  retired  step  by  step 
within  their  defences,  pursued  by  overwhelming  numbers  ;  and  as  Gen. 
Pike,  who  led  the  forces  which  had  landed  from  the  vessels,  approached 
the  second  or  main  battery,  the  magazine  exploded,  crushing  hira  and 
two  hundred  of  hia  men.  Fragments  of  the  building  struck,  in  their 
descent,  tbe  ships  in  tho  harbour  and  ''  the  water  shocked  as  with  au 
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earthquake."  Two  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  '*Tbat  the 
troops,  regular  and  militia,  at  this  post,  and  the  naval  ofScers  and 
seamen,  shall  be  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  troops,  regular  and 
militia  to  ground  their  arms  immediately  ou  parade,  and  the  naval 
officers  and  seamen  be  immediately  surrendered.  That  all  public  stores, 
naval  and  military,  shall  be  immediately  given  up  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  XJnited  States— that  all  private 
property  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  York." 
Before,  however,  the  actual  capitulation,  G-en.  Sheaffe  with  the  remains 
of  the  regular  soldiers,  escaped  in  safety  by  the  Kingston  road.  The 
flag  of  the  Fort,  and  the  Speaker's  mace  were  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton as  trophies  of  this  success.  The  American  Secretary,  Armstrong, 
offered  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  the  following  criticism  on  his  proceedings  oU 
this  occasion : — "  In  your  late  affair,  it  appears  to  me  that  had  the 
descent  been  made  between  the  town  and  the  barracks,  things  would 
have  turned  out  better.  On  that  plan,  the  two  batteries  you  had  to 
encounter,  would  have  been  left  out  of  the  combat,  and  Sheaffe,  instead 
of  retreating  to  Kingston,  must  have  retreated  to  Fort  George." 

Three  months  after  this  event  a  second  visit  of  the  United  States 
flotilla  is  thus  described  in  the  report  of  Sir  George  Prevost :—  *'  The 
enemy's  fleet  of  twelve  sail,  made  its  appearance  off  York  on  the  SIst 
(July,  1813.J  Tlie  three  square-rigged  vessels,  the  Pike,  Madison,  and 
Oneida,  came  to  anchor  in  the  offing ;  but  the  schooners  passed  up  the 
harboiur,  and  landed  several  boats  full  of  troops  at  the  former  garrison, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  to  the  town,  of  which  they  took  possession. 
They  opened  the  gaol,  liberated  the  prisoners,  and  took  away  three 
eoldiera  confined  for  felony ;  they  then  went  to  the  hospital  and  paroled 
the  few  men  that  could  not  be  removed.  They  next  entered  the  store* 
tumses  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  seized  their  contents,  chiefly  flour, 
and  the  same  being  private  property.  Between  11  and  12  that  night 
they  returned  on  board  their  vessels.  The  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
lat  instant,  the  enemy  again  landed,  and  sent  three  armed  boats  up  the 
river  Don,  in  search  of  public  stores,  of  which  being  disappointed,  by 
minset  both  soldiers  and  sailors  bad  evacuated  the  town,  the  smill 
barrack  wood-yard,  and  store-house,  on  Gibraltar  Point,  having  been 
first  set  on  fire  by  them ;  and  at  daylight  the  following  morning  the 
enemjr's  fleet  safled."  It  is  furthermore  added  that  this  foraging 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Chaun^ey,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bcott,  ''an  unexchanged  prisoner  of  war  on  his 
parole.''     This  is  the  still  existing  Lieutenant  General  Scott. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814  peace  was  restored ;  and  Canada,  left 
to^^itself  for  a  series  of  years,  became  the  victim,  in  both  its  subdivisions 
of  innate,  organic  social  disease.      It  was  the  misfortune  of  York  to 
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partake  of  the  general  mediaeval  condition  of  the  country  Visitors,  im- 
pelled across  the  Atlantic  by  the  awakening  spirit  of  emigration,  gave 
dreary  reports  of  the  place  and  its  society.  To  Kochefoucault's  remark  in 
1794,  that  '*  the  inhabitants  of  Toronto  do  not  possess  the  fairest  charac-i 
ter,*'  Gourlay  in  1821,  rather  spitefully  adds  "nor  have  they  yet  mended 
it."  But  the  explorers  of  this  period  seem  very  unphilosophically  to  have 
expected  to  find  in  remote  colonial  communities,  a  higher  social  condi- 
tion than  that  which  the  mother  country  itself,  at  the  corresponding 
time  exhibited.  The  state  of  things  in  England  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Beform  Bill  is  confessed  not  to  have  been  politically  satis- 
tJEictory.  What  a  miracle  would  it  have  been  to  have  discovered  prior  to 
that  event,  a  Colony  boasting  that  its  institutions  were  exact  transcripts 
of  those  of  the  mother-state,  and  yet  ruled  in  an  exceedingly  enlight* 
ened  manner 

•  Mrs.  Jameson  in  1836,  discerned  more  clearly  how  matters  stood ; 
and  while  commenting  with  severity  on  persons  and  things  as  she  found 
them,  expressed  hopes  which  have  turned  out  to  have  been  well 
grounded.  **  Toronto  is,  as  a  residence,'*  she  says,  **  worse  and  better 
than  other  small  communities — worse  insomuch  as  it  is  remote  from  all 
the  best  advantages  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  while  it  is  infected  by 
all  its  evils,  -all  its  follies ;  and  better 9  because,  besides  being  a  small 
place,  it  is  a  young  place,  and  in  spite  of  this  affectation  of  looking  back» 
instead  of  looking  up,  it  must  advance ;  it  may  become  the  thinking 
head  and  beating  heart  of  a  nation,  great,  wise,  and  happy;  who  knows? 
And  there  are  moments  when,  considered  under  this  point  of  vie^, 
it  assumes  an  interest  even  to  me  ;  but  at  present  it  is  in  a  false  position, 
like  that  of  a  youth  aping  maturity ;  or  rather  like  that  of  a  little  boy  in 
Hogarth's  picture,  dressed  in  a  long-flapped  laced  waistcoat,  and  ruffles 
and  cocked  hat,  crying  for  bread  and  butter.  With  the  interminable  for- 
est within  half  a  mile  of  us — the  haunt  of  the  red  man,  the  wolf,  the  bear 
—with  an  absolute  want  of  the  means  of  the  most  ordinary  mental  and 
moral  developement,  we  have  here  conventionalism  in  its  most  oppressive 
uid  ridiculous  forms.  If  I  should  say,  that  at  present  the  people  here 
want  cultivation,  want  polish,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  either,  that  is 
natural — is  intelligible, — and  it  were  unreasonably  to  expect  it  could  l>e 
otherwise ;  but  if  I  say  they  want  honesty,  you  would  understand ,  me, 
they  would  not ;  they  would  imagine  tlvat  I  accuse  them  of  false  weights 
and  cheating  at  cards;  so  far  they  are  certainly  "indifferent  honest"  after 
a  fashion,  but  never  did  I  hear  so  little  truth,  nor  find  so  little  mutual 
benevolence.  And  why  is  it  so  ?  because  in  this  place,  as  in  other  small 
provincial  towns,  they  live  under  the  principle  of  fear — they  are  all  afraid 
of  each  ot}ier,  afraid  to  be  themselves  ;  and  where  there  is  much  fear,  there 
is  little  love,  and  less  truth.      1  was  reading  this  morning  of  Maria  d'Es- 
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cobar,  a  Spanish  lady,  who  first  brought  a  fVw  grains  of  wheat  into  the 
dty  of  Lima.  For  three  years  she  distributed  the  produce,  giving 
twenty  grains  to  one  man,  thirty  grains  to  another,  and  so  on, — hence  all 
the  com  in  Peru.  Is  there  no  one  who  will  bring  a  few  grains  of  truth 
to  Toronto  T  "  The  authoress  doubtless  deemed  herself  a  second  Maria 
il^Escobar  in  this  regard ;  and  perhaps,  to  some  eitent,  she  was  It  ia 
amusing  to  read  her  remarks  in  another  place.  "  The  strange,  crude,  iic- 
norant,  vague  opinions  I  heard  in  convertfation,  and  read  in  the  debates 
and  the  provincial  papers,  excited  my  astonishment.  It.  struck  me 
that  if  I  could  get  the  English  preface  to  Victor  Cousin*s  Report  printed 
in  a  cheap  form,  and  circulated  with  the  newspapers,  adding  some  of  the 
statistical  calculations,  and  some  passages  from  Duppa's  report  on  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  might  do  some  good— 
it  might  assist  the  people  to  some  general  principles  on  which  to  form 
opinions ;  whereas  they  all  appeared  to  me  astray,  nothing  that  had  been 
promulgated  in  Europe  on  this  niomentous  subject  had  yet  reached  them ; 
and  the  brevity  and  clearness  of  this  little  preface^  which  exhibits  the  im« 
portance  of  a  system  of  national  education,  and  some  general  truths  with- 
out admixture  of  any  political  or  sectarian  bias,  would,  I  thought — I 
hoped— obtain  for  it  a  favourable  reception.  But,  no;  cold  water  was 
thrown  upon  me  fVom  every  side — my  interference  in  any  way  was  so 
yitibly  distasteful,  that  I  gave  my  project  up  with  many  a  sigh,  and  I  am 
afraid  1  shall  always  regret  this.  True,  1  am  yet  a  stranger — helpless  as 
to  means,  and  feeling  my  way  in  a  social  system  of  which  I  know  little  or 
nothing;  perhaps  I  might  have  done  more  mischief  than  good — who 
knows  f  and  truth  is  sure  to  prevail  at  last ;  but  truth  seems  to  find  so 
much  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  one  would  think  9he  waa 
'  like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage,'  afraid  of  wetting  her  feet." 

(To  be  continued,) 
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No  matter  how  well  governed  a  state  may  be,  there  is  always  some 
reform  needed,  which  the  people  believe,  if  made,  would  conduce  to 
their  greatness,  their  happiness  and  their  prosperity.  The  grievances 
of  which  the  nations  have  had,  throughout  the  world's  history  to  com- 
plain* are  for  the  most  part  diverse  as  the  circumstances  amid  which 
tlieir  lot  haa  been  cast ;  depending,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  their  tempera- 


* TlM ajvtoai df  Landed  Credit ;  or,  lAB«nqit« de Credit  Foucicr.    Tho-^ork iiig of  that iiiBtt> 
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ment,  upon  their  laws>  upon  their  modes  and  customs.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  which  has  heen  felt  hy  all,  no  matter  what  their  race,  or  what 
their  form  of  government.  The  men  who  have  given  hope  of  its 
removal,  liave  ever  heen  among  the  most  popular  of  their  time.  It  has 
furnished  the  theme  upon  which  the  selfish  agitator  has  declaimed  ;  the 
suhjcct  upon  which  the  philosopher  has  reasoned,  and  the  evil  for  whidi 
the  statesman  has  legislated,  ever  since  agitators,  philosophers  and  states- 
men have  existed.  For  no  sooner  have  men  hecome  so  far  civilized  as 
to  make  laws  hj  which  their  mutual  intercourse  shall  he  regulated,  than 
society  divides,  not  necessarily  into  patrician  and  pleheian,  hut  certainly 
into  rich  and  poor.  And  the  poor  have  always  desired  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  substance  of  the  rich ;  or,  as  they  have  become  more 
civilized,  to  obtain  at  least,  upon  easy  terms,  the  use  of  that  by  which 
wealth  may  be  created.  We  need  not  trace  the  process.  The  money 
lender  has  arisen  ;  and  with  him  have  come  complaints  and  distress.  He 
has  been  legislated  against  from  the  time  of  Moses  downward  ;  he  ha^r 
been  persecuted ;  he  has  been  "  regulated ''  in  his  incomings  and  his 
outgoings  ;  but  all  to  little  purpose.  He  has  reasserted  his  sway.  By 
the  fact  of  his  existence,  he  has  dissipated  the  theories  of  the  wisest,  and 
well  nigh  deprived  men  of  all  hope  of  remedy  against  his  exactions. 
But  in  recognising  the  laws  on  which  his  power  rests,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  maintain,  that  we  of  this  generation,  have  allowed  them  too  unim- 
peded a  sway.  We  have  by  the  light  of  civilization,  ameliorated  many 
results  of  the  natural  laws  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  eviltf. 
May  we  not  lighten  the  effects  of  thisi  Because  the  extraction  of  Jew- 
ish teeth — that  remedy  so  firmly  believed  in  by  our  ancestors— has 
failed  to  check  usury,  are  we  at  the  end  of  our  resources  7  Is  there  no 
means  by  which  the  law  which  regulates  the  price  of  money  may  be 
made  to  press  less  heavily  against  the  upward  struggling  of  the  poor ;  not 
as  did  Patterson  and  Briscoe,  Chamberlayne  and  Law  by  setting  up  in 
rebellion  against  it ;  but  by  pressing  it  into  the  service  of  mankind.  May 
not  its  effect  be  lessened,  by  bringing  to  bear  against  it  other  natural 
forces  equally  powerful  and  unyielding  ?  These  questions  are  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist ;  and  to  them 
the  advocates  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  hold  that  they  give  a  satisfactory 
reply.     It  is  our  present  task  to  enquire  into  this  claim. 

The  scheme,  as  propounded  in  the  work  before  us,  has  two  aspects-^ 
the  economic  and  the  political.  If  it  be  shown  that  it  is  baaed 
upon  ideas  which  contravene  established  principles,  we  must  not, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclas«on  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  possible  use. 
We  see  that  in  France,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  rate  at  which  bread  shtll 
be  sold  to  the  people  is  fixed  by  the  state.  We  know  that  such  regula- 
tions have  per  Me  a  tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  food  ;  but  when  the 
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gorernment  sCeps  in  and  pays  to  the  baker  the  difference  between  the 
legal  and  the  market  price,  the  immediate  object  in  view — that  of  sup- 
plying the  starving  masses  with  something  to  eat  at  a  cheap  rate — is 
ebtained.  The  argument  that  such  legislation  has  a  tendency  to  make  a 
people  improvident  and  careless,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  they  do  get  their  bread  at  a  less  price  than  they  would  were  the 
laws  of  commerce  allowed  to  press  with  full  weight  upon  them.  Apply- 
ing this  illustration,  then,  to  the  system  of  the  Credit  Fonder,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  obeys  economic  laws  ;  where  it  departs  from  them, 
and  the  means  whereby  the  evils  consequent  upon  such  departure  roajr 
be  limited,  if  not  entirely  cured. 

Backs  of  landed  credit  are  by  no  means  a  novelty.  They  have  existed, 
in  one  form  or  other,  for  many  years,  in  most  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  differing  very  considerably  in  the  details  of  their  plan, 
and  instituted  with  different  views,  but  all  established  upon  one  broad 
principle.  The  main  object  of  the  promoters  of  those  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  has  been  to  furnish  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  means  where- 
by they  may  obtain  the  use  of  capital,  for  long  periods,  upon  the  easiest 
possible  terms,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  To  effect  this,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  furnish  the  best  security  to  capitalists  for  repay- 
ment. It  has  ^therefore  been  agreed  to  offer  nothing,  save  the  land 
itself,  and  never  to  mortgage  it  for  more  than  one-half ;  in  some  cases, 
for  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  actual  value  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan.  The  securities  so  obtained  are  to  be  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Bank.  With  this  understanding,  capitalists  are  invited  to  em- 
bark in  the  enterprise.  They  are  required  to  subscribe  for  shares  to  a 
given  amount ;  and  this  done,  they  become  the  proprietors  of  the 
concern.  The  Bank  having  thus  been  established,  issues  bonds  secured 
upon  the  mortgages  it  makes ;  not  upon  any  individual  mortgage,  but 
upon  the  whole,  in  solido.  Meanwhile,  the  association  has  been  looking 
for  customers.  It  represents  to  the  owners  of  land,  that  they  may 
obtain  the  use  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  that  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund,  they  will  be  enabled  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed, 
much  more  easily  than  if  they  dealt  after  the  ordinary  fashion.  The 
common  usurer  would  require  of  them  a  heavy  interest ;  would  loan 
them  his  money  for  a  short  term  only ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
when  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  meet  the  interest  as  it  fell  due, 
would  swoop  down  upon  them,  and  deprive  them  of  house  and  home. 
But  the  Credit  Foncier  has  a  different  way  of  doing  busipess.  Not 
only  will  it  lend  money  at  a  low  rate,  and  for  any  term  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  years ;  but  by  the  machinery  of  its  sinking 
fund,  the  farmer  will  find  that  the  exertions  which  would  be  necessary  to' 
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pay  the  simple  interest  to  the  usurer,  will  amply  suffice  to  pay  to  hia 
new  friend  principal  and  interest  together. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  features  of  the  Credit  Foncier  scheme. 
It  manifestly  lias  its  advantages.  But  these  advantages  are  by  no  means 
so  entirely  one-sided  as  its  more  enthusiastic  advocates  would  have  us 
believe. 

We  will  examine  the  two  most  prominent  features ;  first  the  security 
onercd  en  masse  to  the  capitalist;  and  secondly,  the  sinking  fund. 

In  ordinary  transactions,  the  landholder  offers  his  farm  to  the  money- 
lender, as  security  for  the  re-payment  of  the  loan  which  he  seeks.     The 
money-lender  makes  enquiry  into  the  value  of  the  farm,  and  into  the 
title  hy  wh'.ch  it  is  he.d  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  risk  he  runs,  so  he 
adds  to  his  charges  for  the  use   of  his  capital.     Ue  knows  the  mortgage 
he  will  actually  hold  is  the  only  security  he  will  have  ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore irinute  and  particular  in  his  investigations.     But  in  buying  the 
bonds  of  the  Credit  Fonciir,  he  is  placed  upon  a  different  footing.     The 
whole  of  the  mortgages  held  by  the  company  are  his  security ;  and  upon 
9k  prima  facie  view  of  the  case,  he  would  be  disposed  to  purchase  them, 
even  though  they  bore  the  minimum  rate  of  interest.    The  risk  he  would 
run  would  be  small  perhaps  ;  still  there  is  a  risk  which  many  men  would 
esteem  fatal.    By  the  constitution  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  the  managers 
of  the  company  are  elected  by  the  shareholders,  not  by  the  bondholders. 
By  the  constitution  of  tlie  company,  also,  for  every  dollar  lent  on  mort- 
gage, one  dollar  in  bonds  may  be  issued.     Consequently,  the  managers 
of  the  Bank  are  pecuniarily  interested  to  a  very  small  extent,  compared 
with  the  bondholders.     It  is  not  their  own  money  that  they  loan,  but 
the  money  of  other  people.     While  according  to  them,  then,  the  utmost 
conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  wd  cannot  believe  that 
they  will  gve  that  minute  investigation  to  each  security  tendered,  which 
they  would  give,  did  they  occupy  the  position  of  the  ordinary  money- 
lender.    The  plea  that  the  bondholder  has  the  whole  of  the  securities  to 
fall  back  upor,  does  not  meet  the  difficulty ;  for  a  number  of  fallible 
parta  cannot  make  an  infallible  whole.     We  all  know  how  easy  men  find 
it  to  dispose  of  funds  which  do  not  belong  to  them.    Writing  on  a  sub- 
ject  akin  to  this,  Adam  Smith  said : — "  The  directors  of  such  companies 
being  rather  the  managers  of  other  people's  money  than  their  own,  it 
cannot  w:ll  be  expected  that  they  shall  watch  over  it  with  the  same 
anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  co-partnery  fre- 
quently watch  over  their  own.    Like  the  steward  of  a  rich  man,  they 
are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  minor  matters  as  not  for  their  master's 
honor;  and  very  easily  give  themselves  a  dispensation  for  having  it 
Negligence  aad  profusion  must  therefore  always  prevail  in  the  manage 
ment^of  such  a  company," 
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Speaking  of  the  Ayr  Land  Bank,  established  in  17C9-- which  had 
some  features  in  common  with  that  of  the  Credit  Foncier — the  same 
vrriter  siys : — "A  bank  which  lends  money  perhaps  to  five  hundred 
different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its  directors  can  know  very 
little  about,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a  private  person  who  lends  out  money  to  a  few  persons  whom  he 
knows,  and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  has  gool  reason  to 
confide."  We  do  not  offer  these  as  fatal  objections  to  the  Credit  Foncier 
system.  All  we  contend  is  that  there  are  grounds  for  taking  exception 
to  the  security  offered.  T:.e  argumcjit  that  if  the  owners  of  money  had 
the  loaning  of  it,  they  would  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  farmer  the 
highest  possible  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  for  which  the 
Credit  Foncier  is  established,  does  not  make  its  security  one  iota  the 
more  valuable. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  principal  upon  which  the  sinking  fund 
is  established  ;  and  as  it  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  Credit  Foncier — 
the  one  which  takes  precedence  of  all  others — we  will  explain  its  working 
at  some  length.     In  countries  where  banks  of  landed  credit  exist,  the 
annual  payment  which  the  borrower  makes  is  termed  the  "  annuity.'' 
It  consists  of  three  parts :  first,  of  the  interest,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
4Lt  the  same  rate  as  that  which  the  bank  pnys  upon  the  bonds  ;  secondly, 
of  the  expenses  of  management,  generally  estimated  at  one  per  cent. ; 
and  thirdly,  of  an  amount  for  the  sinking  fund.     With  the  two  first- 
mentioned  parts,  the  Credit  Foncier  meets  the  interest  upon  its  bonds, 
and  defrays  all  the  charges  necessitated  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
establishment.    The  third  portion  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  borrow .t, 
as  so  much  paid  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt  he  has  contracted. 
Horeorer,  and  herein  it  is  that  the  great  triumph  is  achieved :  this  pay- 
ment to  the  sinking  fund  is  invested  at  compound  interest ;  and  in  order 
that  it  shall  grow  the  more  rapidly,  it  is  divided  into  two  portions,  pay- 
able in  advance  every  six  months.     Now  it  will  be  seen,  that  by  so  much 
as  the  sinking  fund  is  increased,  by  so  much  is  the  amount  remaining 
due  decreased  ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  being  the  same  throughout  the 
time  agreed  upon,  the  portion  of  the  bi-annual  payment  needed  to  meet 
the  interest,  is  periodically  lessened,  leaving  the  portion  to  be  applied 
to  the  sinking  fund  simultaneously  greater.  And  thus  it  is  contended,  the 
whole  debt  may  be  cleared  off,  with  far.  greater  ease,  than  if  a  borrower 
paid  to  a  common  usurer  an  annual  interrst,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
had  to  re-pay,  in  a  •*  lump  "  sum,   the  money  loaned  to  him.     In  order 
to  make  this-  matter  as  plain  as  possible,  we  will  avail  ou. selves  of  the 
figures    furnished  by    M.  Gerdolle,  Chief  Accountant   of  the   Credit 
Foncier  of  France,  as  given  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  premising  that  the  expen- 
aes  of  the  management  are  there  estimated  not  at  $1.00  per  cent.,  but  at 
<0c.,  S8  mills. 
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•*  A  landed  proprietor  borrows  from  the  Credit  Foncier,  the  sum  of 
$100,  to  be  re-paid  by  annuities  in  fifty  years.  The  loan  is  made  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  $5.45  per  annum,  thus  divided  :  interest,  $4.25  ;  cost  of 
management,  60c.,  88  mills ;  sinking  fund,  59c.,  12  mills.  This  small 
Bnm  of  59c.,  1 2  mills,  being  capitalised  each  six  months,  will  produce  m 
interest,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  63  mills — or  in  all,  f  9c.,  75  mills. 
This  sum  produces  in  interest,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  2c.,  55m.y 
which  added  to  the  sum  of  59c.,  75ra.  paid  by  the  borrower,  gives  a^ 
sinking  fund  of  62c.,  SOm.  Add  this  sum  to  that  of  59c.,  75m.,  which  re- 
presents the  sinking  fund  of  the  first  year,  and  we  will  find,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  a  sinking  fund  (paid  in)  of  $  1.22c.,  05m. ;  so  that  on  the 
loan  of  $100,  the  balance  remaining  due  is  $98.77c.,  93m.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years,  the  sinking  fund  will  have  reached  $7.27c.,  26m. ;  at  the^ 
end  of  forty  years,  $60. 89c.,  31m. ;  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years^ 
it  will  have  reached  $100  ;  consequently  the  capital  is  paid  in  full,  and 
the  debtor  is  free." 

We  will  now  inquire  into  the  soundness  of  this  system.  That  it  is' 
plausible  we  confess ;  but  for  many  years,  the  greatest  political  econo- 
mists have  ceased  to  place  faith  in  it. 

The  object  the  farmer  has  in  borrowing,  is  to  improve  his  land.  By 
this  improvement,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  return  upon  the  sum 
he  has  borrowed,  larger  than  the  interest  he  has  to  pay.  And  out  of 
the  return  thus  earned,  he  estimates  that  he  will  not  only  be  able  to 
repay  the  principal,  but  that  he  will  have  "  something  over,"  for  his  own 
ahare.  It  is  to  obtain  this  "  something  over,"  this  profit,  that  he  bor- 
rowed. It  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  concerned, 
whether  it  be  in  his  pocket  in  the  shape  of  gold,  or  in  his  farm  in  any 
shape  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  his  capital  stock.  If  he  has  it, 
he  is  a  gainer  on  the  transaction  ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  is  a  loser  by  so 
much  as  he  is  deficient. 

Now,  according  to  the  Credit  Foncier  system,  he  ought,  when  he  bor- 
rowed the  money,  to  have  reasoned  thus : — "  First  I  will  pay  my  interest ; 
then  I  will  take  a  portion  of  the  money  I  have  borrowed,  which  I  will 
invest  outside  my  farm,  and  leave  to  grow  by  the  inherent  virtue  of  com- 
pound interest;  and  thus  at  the  end  of  the  term,  I  shall  have  a  sum  set 
on  one  side  sufficient  to  repay  the  principal."  Having  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, we  will  suppose  he  communicates  his  determination  to  a  friend, 
and  the  following  colloquy  ensues  : — 

**  Friend.  — *  What  did  you  borrow  money  at  all  for  ?  ' 

**  Farmer.  —  ' I  borrowed  that  I  might  make  improvements  on  my 
farm,  and  increase  my  profits.' 

<*  Friend. — '  Will  the  sum  you  propose  to  set  aside,  be  invested  in 
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iomething  more  profitable  than  if — like  the  remainder  of  the  money  jott 
liATe  borrowed— you  invested  it  in  farm  improTements  ? '  " 

The  farmer  may  reply :  ^'  No !  I  hope  to  make  greater  profits  by  the 
t>alance  which  I  inyest  on  my  farm,  than  the  money  I  invest  elsewhere 
irill  make." 

Friend. — "Well,  then,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  the  sum  you  pro- 
pose to  invest  in  the  sinking  fund,  and  employ  it  upon  your  farm  ;  for 
4lhe  dilGerence  between  the  profit  you  would  get  for  it  there,  and  the  profit 
jou  will  make  upon  it,  if  you  invest  it  upon  your  farm,  will  be  a  dead 
loss  to  yon." 

Or  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  in  reply  to  the  second  question  put  to 
to  him,  the  farmer  answers :  "  Yes !  The  sum  I  invest  in  the  sinking 
fund  will  make  a  greater  profit  than  that  which  I  shall  use  upon  my 
land." 

The  friend  would  naturally  ask :  "  If  that  be  so,  why  not  take  the 
whole  sum  you  have  borrowed,  instead  of  a  part,  and  invest  it  on  your 
compound  interest  theory,  for  according  to  your  own  showing,  that  being 
done,  it  will  bring  you  a  greater  profit  than  ifyouspent  it  upon  your  land  V 
This  conclusion,  we  think,  is  self-evident.  If,  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature,  the  Credit  Foncier  could  confine  the  growth  of  capital  to  its 
own  coffers,  then  its  advocates  might  justly  claim  for  their  sinking  fund 
A  marvellous  virtue.  But  the  farmer  who  adJs  to  his  capital  the  profit 
-he  each  year  makes  upon  it,  increases  that  capital  just  as  quickly  as  if 
it  were  placed  in  the  care  of  the  directors  of  the  land  bank. 

A  comparison  unfavorable  to  the  common  method  of  borrowing  money, 

is  drawn  after  this  fashion: — The  farmer  who  makes  a  loan  with  the 

Credit  Foncier  of  $10,000,  payable  in  twenty  years,  at  an  annuity  of 

'$807.23c.  (t.  e,,  41  per  cent.,  with  the  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund 

and  the  expenses  of  management  added),  repays  only  $16,144.    Whereas 

if  he  borrow  from  the  usurer,  he  has  to  pay  an  annual  interest  of  $425 

'for  twenty  years,  which  at  the  end  of  that  time  amounts  to  $8,500— 

giving,  when  added  to  the  capital  sum,  a  total  of  $18,500 — a  differenoe 

in  favour  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  $2,356.     And  furthermore,  from  the 

sum   of  $16,144  repaid  to  the  Bank,  it  is  claimed,  might  fairly  be 

deducted  the  profit  the  farmer  must  have  realized  by  the  employment  of 

the  capital  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.     But  the  borrower  from  the 

Credit  Foncier  does  not  enjoy  the  use  of  the  whole  capital  for  the  period 

named :  he  parts  with  a  portion  of  it  each  time  he  makes  a  payment  to 

the  sinking  fund  ;  and  upon  the  money  so  invested,  he  is  a  loser  to  the 

extent  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  it  actually  yields,  and  the 

amount  it  would  have  yielded  had  he  invested  it  in  improvements  upon 

his  farm.     It  is  not  the  borrower  from   the  Credit  Foncier  who  can 
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deduct  from  the  sum  he  repays  to  the  bank ;  he  must  add  to  it  to  the- 
extent  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  by  the  alienation  of  his  capital.  But 
it  is  the  man  who  deals  with  the  common  usurer  who  must  deduct  from 
the  amount  he  repays,  the  profit  he  has  derived  by  the  retention  of  thd* 
whole  of  the  sum  he  borrowed,  for  the  whole  period  for  which  he  bor- 
rowed it. 

We  see,  then,  from  the  arguments  we  have  offered,  that  the  Bank  of 
Credit  Foncier  is  not  established  upon  a  thoroughly  sound,  economical 
basis.  The  questions  forthwith  are  raised — can  the  state  interfere  in  its 
favour?  and  if  so,  how  far  can  that  interference  be  beneficially  carried? 
Are  there  no  forces  legislation  can  bring  to  counteract  those  which  exbt 
by  virtue  of  natural  laws. 

The  advocates  oJ  the  Credit  Foncier,  feeling  the  difficulties  that  exist, 
at  once  propose  the  guarantee  of  the  state.     That  given,  and  the  fears 
of  capitalists   would   be  altogether  removed,  the  bonds  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  would  at  once  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank  ;  and  consequently 
but  small  annual  interest  upon  them  would  be  required.     In  other  words, 
the  state  is  requested  to  take  the  risk  from  the  shoulders  of  the  bond* 
holders,  and  to  place  it  upon  those  of  the  country.     The  argument  is, 
that  by  so  doing,  the  struggling  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  avail  himself 
of  the  use  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  he  will  apply  to  the 
improvement  of  his  land,  and  thus  largely  add  to  the  national  wealth 
and  prosperity.     In  France  this  argument  has  prevailed  ;  and  the  exam- 
ple is  set  up  for  the  imitation  of  other  people.     But  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  in  any  country  where  self-government  exists,  so  powerful 
an  instrument  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  people 
temporarily  elevate  to  office.     In  nothing  has  the  genius  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  been  made  more  manifest,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
drawn  all  power  to  himself.    While  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  done-  more 
than  any  ruler  who  has  preceded  him,  to  benefit  materially  the  people  at 
large,  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  country  a  closely-woven  net,  which  has 
placed  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  nation  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Every  thing  centres  in  him.     No  institution  is  free  from  his  control.     Thd 
banks,  the  railways,  the  municipal  organizations,  the  vast  institutions  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  are  his  creatures,  capable 
of  being  used  by  him  to  carry  out  his  purposes ;  dependent  upon  him 
for  their   very  existence ;    certain   to    collapse  the  moment  they   are 
visited  with  his  anger.     It  is  easily  seen  tiiat  a  man,  desirous  of  institu- 
ting such  a  system  as  this,  would  readily  avail  himself  of  any  instrument 
placed  within  his  reach, — if  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  at  least  for 
the  enlargement  of  his  own  power.     Al^iough  it  would  strengthen  our 
argument  much  to  show  how  this    has   been  done  by  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon  in  many  instances,  the  limits  of  our  paper  confine  us  to  th# 
Credit  Foncier.* 

The  guarantee  of  the  State  being  demanded  for  the  Credit  Foncier, 
the  State  necessarily  demands  a  guarantee  in  return.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
posed to  place  in  the  national  safe  the  mortgages  in  the  possession  of  the 
company  ;  in  other  words,  td  transfer  -  to  the  government  those  securi- 
ties which  capitalists  deem  insufficient.  Can  the  offer  be  accepted  ? 
How  is  the  goyemment  to  know  whether  these  mortgages  are  negotiated 
upon  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  published  prospectus  or  not  ?  What 
warrant  has  it  for  believing  that  the  directors,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
nation  at  their  back,  while  they  themselves  are  interested  pecuniarily  to 
a  small  amount  only,  will  not  enter  upon  a  course  of  reckless  and  ruinous 
transactions  ?  Clearly,  the  mere  deposit  of  the  mortgages  will  not  be 
sufficient ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  when  M.  Dumas,  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  submitted,  in  1850,  his  bill  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  made  use  of  these  words  : — "The  State  should  exercise  a 
general  supervision^  and  should  protect  every  branch  of  labour,  and  the 
general  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people.  Its  control,  however,  is  indis* 
peosable  in  the  case  of  Credit  Foncier  institutions ;  but  to  give  the 
Government  the  management  of  them,  would  be  to  impose  too  much 
responsibility  upon  that  body."  In  what  is  this  control  to  exist  ?  How 
fSu*  is  it  to  extend  ?  It  is,  it  appears,  something  more  than  "  general 
iopervision  ; "  something  less  than  actual  "  management."  It  would, 
we  think,  be  difficult  to  give  a  theoretical  definition  of  the  word.  Prac* 
tically,  it  means  in  France,  that  the  Emperor  may  interfere,  when  his 
own  interests  or  those  of  the  nation  require  it ;  but  of  the  necessity,  he  must 
be  the  judge.  This,  we  think,  is  a  wise  conclusion.  The  guarantee  of 
the  State  once  given  to  the  Bank,  the  public  faith  once  pledged,  it  can- 
not be  withdrawn.  No  matter  how  badly  the  managers  may  conduct 
themselves — no  matter  though  it  be  seen  they  are  incurring  great  debts 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  repay — they  have  the  government  guar* 
antee,  so  that  none  who  buy  their  bonds  can  be  losers.  What  would  the 
simple  power  of  supervision  ;  the  mere  ri8;ht  of  protesting  avail  ?  It 
would  be  utterly  worthless.  Nothing  short  of  full  controlling  power  can 
ever  be  accepted  by  a  wise  government  in  exchange  for  its  pledge  of  the 
national  faith. 

There  is  another  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion.  We  will  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  uncontrolled  bank  managers  have  a  *'  misun- 
derstanding" with  the  representatives  of  the  government,  at  a  time  when 
the  latter  are  about  issuing  proposals  for  a  loan.  The  Credit  Foncier,  in 
order  to  coerce  the  State,  places  upon  the  market  a  great  quanUty  of  its 

*  For  further  iiiforiuation  u|)on  thit  subject,  the  reader  is  rorcrred  to  able  articlea  which 
hUif  ai»|Kared  in  Um  NaUoftal  and  Weitminat^r  Aeviewa. 
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bonds,  and  proceeds  to  force  a  sale.  A  brisk  competition  would  immedi^ 
ately  ensue,  or  else  the  government  would  consider  it  better  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Bank,  rather  than  incur  inevitable  loss  by  braving  its 
hostility.  This  is  not  altogether  a  suppositious  case.  In  1855,  the 
French  Government  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  both  sought  loans  at  the 
same  time  (the  latter  for  120,000,000  francs)  ;  but  the  State  having  the 
Control  of  the  institution,  immediately  caused  it  to  withdraw  from  the 
Bourse. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France* 
as  a  commercial  speculation ;  since  it  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  adventi^ 
tiouB  aid,  without  which  it  might  long  ago  have  been  numbered  among 
•the  things  that  were. 

We  will  mention  two  instances.  By  a  decree  of  the  28th  Februarj, 
1852,  the  municipalities  and  the  departments  were  ordered  to  invesi* 
each  to  a  certain  amount,  ia  the  bonds  of  the  Bank.  And  on  the  10th 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  £mperor  caused  a  donation  to  be 
Blade  to  it  of  10,000,000  francs.  There  is  little  doubt,  if  similar  assiat> 
anoe  were  given  to  an  institution  of  the  kind  in  Canada,  that  the  share- 
holders would  be  able  to  loan  money  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  advisabiiitj 
of  doing  so,  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  discuss. 

Among  many  other  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Credit  Foncier  is 
France,  it  lias  been  placed  in  a  position  superior  to  that  of  the  commoa 
xaoney' lender,  in  that  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  collection  and  the 
protection  of  its  debts  have  been  accorded  to  it.  We  will  give  a  shorA 
synopsis  of  some  of  the  principal  among  these. 

In  the  event  of  a  borrower  from  the  Bank  being  in  arrears,  a  very 
Summary  process  is  provided,  by  which  the  Credit  Foncier  may  seques- 
trate the  property  mortgaged,  and  apply  the  revenue  to  the  discharge  of 
the  debt ;  taking  precedence  of  all  other  creditors  save  those  to  whom 
wages  are  due.  Or  if,  after  the  failure  to  pay  one  annuity,  the 'Credit 
Foncier  should  think  more  ener8;etic  measures  necessary,  it  may  give 
«|ie  month's  notice,  and  sell  the  land — still  retaining  its  position  as  ^ 
preference  creditor*  These  provisions  are  perhaps  tolerable ;  but  the 
iaw  has  been  carried  much  further.  The  mortgagor  is  bound  to  inform 
^e  bank  of  any  deterioration  in  the  value  of  his  property,  and  of  every- 
thing relating  to  his  right  of  possession,  which  may  affect  the  security  4if 
-the  bank,  under  penalty  of  sequestration  or  expropriation,  at  the  pleasure 
•of  the  mortgagee.  Moreover  the  capital  would  be  exigible,  in  the  eventt 
lof  it  being  discovered  that  any  misrepresentation  or  dissimulation  had 
ibeen  practised  at  the  time  of  contracting  the  loan.  All  disputes  are  to 
ihe  referred  to  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  district,  and  disposed  of  in  a  sum- 
mary manner.     From  its  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

Here  we  have  one  of  thcBMlhoda  by  which  Loais  Napoleon  eeeums 
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tbat  tmanimous  public  opinion,  of  which  his  friends  never  cease  their 
praises.  It  is  a  charming  system  I  The  Credit  Foncier  holds  mortgages 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs.  Its  debtors  are 
epread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  Each  one  among  them 
is  bound  to  give  notice,  among  a  multitude  of  other  conditions  by  whieh 
be  holds  his  loan,  of  anything  which  occurs  to  deteriorate  the  value  of 
bis  property,  under  the  penalty  of  expropriation.  How  can  the  mortga- 
gor tell,  if  he  dares  to  disobey  the  hint  given  by  the  maire,  to  vote  for 
the  government  candidate,  that  the  Credit  Foncier  will  not  suddenly 
discover  that  something  has  occurred  to  lessen  the  value  of  his  farm, 
and  at  once  subject  him  to  the  penalties  in  such  cases  made  and  provi- 
ded ?  If  the  judges  were  independent,  he  might  hope  that  the  law  would 
protect  him,  despite  the  large  significance  of  the  terms  by  which  he  ii 
bovind.  But  as  the  judges  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor, 
«ad  are  not  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  opposition  to  his  desires,  there  is 
but  one  alternative.  Either  Jacques  Bonhotntne  must  collect  his  farm 
labourers,  and  all  whom  he  can  influence,  and  take  them  to  the  poll,  to 
vote  for  the  government  candidate,  or  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
"Rarely,  we  may  be  sure,  does  he  hesitate  long ;  very  seldom  does 
political  heresy  compel  the  Bank  to  have  recourse  to  the  procedure 
^eeiale  d*  expropriation.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  did.  The  debtors 
to  the  Credit  Foncier  are  all  sound  Napoleonists ! 

But  setting  aside  the  political  argument,  and  taking  it  for  granted  tha;t 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  bank  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  value  to  its  securities,  it  would  appear  but  right  that  some  of  these 
privileges  should  be  extended  to  the  ordinary  money-lender.  If  the 
facilities  given  to  the  Credit  Foncier  to  ascertain  the  value  of  properties 
which  it  is  proposed  to  mortgage  ;  if  the  rapid  and  inexpensive  methods 
by  which  judgment  against  a  defaulter  may  be  obtained  ;  if  its  position  as  a 
preference  creditor  enables  it  to  lend  and  to  borrow  at  a  minimum  rate  of  in- 
terest— why  should  not  the  same  privileges  be  accorded  to  all  capitalists  who 
loan  money  on  land  ?  Let  us  put  theargument  in  another  light.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  .ad^isaUe  to  place  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
money-lender  collecting  his  debts — thereby  increasing  his  risks,  andconse- 
^{uently  his  charges,  for  the  use  of  money,  in  order  to  enable  the  Credit  Fon- 
^cier  to  make  loans  at  a  less  rate  than  he.  If  this  proposition  be  true,  the 
^Nmveree  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  difficulties  which 
'increase  to  the  individual  capitalist  his  risks,  and  to  repeal  them  in  favour 
of  tbe  Credit  Foncier  exclusively.  M.  Vemes,  deputy-governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  says: — **It  is  net  necessary  to  create  a  Credit  Foncier 
—it  exists  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  free  it  from  the  embarrassments  whiA 
mirround  it,  and  which  curb  its  free  operations."  The  large  body  ef 
kobted  eapiialiflts  who  loan  their  money  on  mortgages,  is  the  Credit 
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Foncier  referred  to.  *' Remove  tiie  embarrassments  which  surroand 
them  " — the  difficulty  of  investigating  titles,  of  obtaining  judgment,  of 
collecting  debts  ;  and  one  of  the  main  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  the 
establishing  of  a  central,  all-absorbing,  all-powerful  Credit  Foncier  bank, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

In  some  countries,  banks  of  landed  credit  have  been  allowed  to  issue 
notes  based  upon  the  mortgages  they  hold.  As  this,  however,  is  an 
exceptional  feature,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  examine  it  in  the  pre- 
sent paper. 

The  two  contending  schools  of  protection  and  free  trade,  will  regard 
the  faults  and  evils  of  the  Credit  Foncier  system  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent point  of  view.  The  one  which  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  individual  enterprise  among  its 
subjects  by  means  of  State  aid,  and  to  interfere  generally  in  the  concerns 
of  commerce,  will  sec  in  the  simple  fact,  that  by  means  of  the  Credit 
Foncier,as  established  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  money  is  made  avail- 
able, at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  full  compensation  for  any  pwlitical  evil,  for 
any  increase  of  the  imperial  authority,  for  any  decrease  of  the  popular 
power  to  which  it  may  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  upon  prin- 
ciple, oppose  any  attempt  of  government  to  interfere  with  or  to  restrict 
the  full  and  free  operations  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  and  who  would 
leave  everything  appertaining  thereto,  to  free  trade  and  individual  enter- 
prise, will  see  in  the  centralising  tendencies  of  this  State  bank  of 
Credit  Foncier,  an  evil  far  counterbalancing  any  good  it  can  possiblj 
effect. 
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BY   MRS.    HOLIWELL. 

No.  1. — The  Poetry  of  Eybey-day  Life. 

Tnis  is  a  sceptical  age,— iu  mundane  things  as  in  heavenly,  nothing 
is  taken  for  granted,  or  received  without  inquiry.  Like  the  old  pagan 
Coifi,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kedwall,  rode  full  tilt  against  the 
false  gods  of  his  fathers,  and  hurled  a  sacrilegious  lance  within  the  holy 
precincts  of  the  fane,  do  we  assail  with  bold,  defiant  brow,  the  unques- 
tioning faith  of  our  ancestors ;  aud  with  profane  hands,  raze  to  the 
ground  the  goodly  edifice  of  ancient  credulity*  There  is  no  supersti- 
tion so  sanctified  by  antiquity ;  no  prejudice  so  hallowed  by  time- 
honoured  adherence ;  no  custom  so  venerable  by  long  observance ; 
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whose  just  claims  to  respect,  the  analytical,  curious,  doubting  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century  does  not  test  and  examine.  There  is  no  subject 
too  sacred  for  argument ;  no  being  too  exalted  for  criticism ;  meekness 
and  reverence  are  old-iashioned  qualities,  thrust  aside  to  make  way 
for  more  exalted  virtues  (?).  It  is  delightful  when  this  sceptical  spirit 
attacks  and  annihilates  abuses  that  we  individually  desire  to  see  attacked 
and  annihilated  (and  where  is  the  man  who  does  not  foster  some  pet 
gnevance,  religious,  social  or  political  P) ;  but  when  not  content  with 
demolishing  what  we  consider  an  evil,  it  ridicules  and  overturns  our 
loDg-cherished  prejudices;  praiseworthy  refortnation  becomes  revolu-* 
tionary,  and  we  shrink  with  horror  from  its  unholy  touch.  There  are 
many  minds  constructed  on  such  thoroughly  conservative  principles, 
that  every  innovation  is  a  pain  ;  and  frequently  the  aged  experience  a 
severe  trial  in  observing  the  onward  march  of  irreverence  and  discovery. 
They  dislike  novelties  of  all  kinds ;  and  will  persevere  in  the  good  old 
ways,  even  when  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  new, — sadly  feel- 
ing it  is  time  for  them  to  go,  since  every  thing  is  changed,  and  they  are 
not  permitted  to  retain  a  relic  of  the  sainted  past.  Their  grandchil- 
dren puzzle  them  with  unanswerable  questions ;  demonstrate  by  argu- 
ment the  impossibility  of  facts  piously  believed  in  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  or  discuss  with  nonchalance  subjects  long  since  buried,  in 
some  secret  chamber  of  the  heart,  as  too  high  and  sublime  to  be 
approached  by  the  finite  intellect  of  man.  Radicalism  in  thought  must 
follow  ages  of  reasoning  in  leading  strings,  just  as  arbitrary  power  finds 
its  firmest  adherents  in  the  disappointed  apostles  of  liberty.  All  this 
palling  down  and  irreverence  are  doubtless  necessary  to  dissipate  the 
thick  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  give  intellectual  food  to  the  starving 
million.  Perhaps  we  are  living  in  times  when  these  things  are  carried 
to  extremes :  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  life  appear  to  be  destroyed,  the 
skeleton  alone  to  remain.  We  are  taught  to  believe  nothing  but  what 
we  can  understand ;  pursue  only  the  practical ;  cultivate  only  the  use* 
ful.  True,  superstition  and  prejudice  have  received  their  death  blow; 
but  devotion  and  humility  have  sufiered  in  the  conflict,  as  also  that 
sweet  handmaiden  of  rare  souls — Poetry.  Where  is  the  beautiful 
fairy  lore  and  simple  faith  of  the  past  in  elves  and  brownies  ?  Where 
the  wild  songs  of  Sagas  and  Skalds  P  Where  the  romance  of  tourna- 
ment and  gallant  prince  ;  of  persecuted  beauty  and  faithless  knight  ? 
Passed — passed  away  down  the  broad  stream  of  time,  like  the  mytho- 
logical poetry  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rich  allegories  of  the  Eiist. 
Yet  the  ethereal  essence  is  not  extinct;  it  needs  no  peculiar  food ;  is 
not  dependent  on  circumstance  or  place  ;  does  not  exist  in  Arcadia  or 
Provence  only  ;  nor  can  it  be  summoned  into  bein<^  by  externa'  beauty 
or  favourable  surroundings.     Poetry  is  an  emanation  from  within,  and 
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can  find  house-room  everywhere.  The  eye  that  can  see  no  poetry  ia 
the  well-freighted  merchantman,  sailing  out  of  the  busy  dock,  to  scatter 
eivih'zation  and  draw  distant  peoples  nearer  together  by  the  bond  of 
mutual  benefib,  would  be  equally  blind  to  the  more  romantic  beauty  of 
the  Indian's  canoe,  floating  on  the  blue  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Poetry  adapts  herself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  although  the  songs 
of  the  troubadour  are  hushed,  the  mystic  poets  of  Germany — the  cold 
classic  dramatists  of  France,  and  the  glorious  old  writers  of  the  Shakes- 
pearian school  are  silent  now,  poetry  yet  clothes  herself  in  language 
oongenial  and  natural  to  her  listeners.  Our  poets  no  longer  woo 
nature  or  action  alone — giving  us  pastoral  eclogues  or  heroic  narra- 
iiyes ;  but  being  scholars  and  thinkers,  their  poetic  inspirations  share 
in  their  philosophy,  and  partake  of  their  metaphysics.  But  to  love 
poetry — to  be  cognizant  of  her  charming  and  elevating  presence — is  not 
always  to  write  it.  Here  and  there  only  at  certain  epochs  the  silent 
poetry  of  an  age  finds  tongue  in  one  individual ;  and  with  throbbing 
iiearts  and  humid  eyes  we  hear  the  echoes  of  our  own  thoughts,  beauti- 
fied— transfigured  !  These  are  the  highest  manifestations  of  poetry  : 
to  feel  it  so  profoundly,  so  overpoweringly,  that  it  must  burst  forth  in 
words  of  fire,  and  to  appreciate  so  keenly,  that  no  turn  or  figure,  no 
height  or  depth,  of  the  inspired  singer,  is  lost  or  misunderstood. 
Hero  we  have  the  preacher  and  the  devout  worshiper,  the  master  and 
the  pupil ;  cultivation,  intellect,  leisure,  are  implied  in  these  relations ; 
tut  poetry  does  not  confine  herself  to  so  limited  a  sphere.  She  is 
democratic,  universal,  enlarging  and  improving  minds  of  fair  develop- 
ment and  generous  culture,  and  even  elevating  the  thoughts  and  human- 
^ing  the  sentiments  of  the  ignorant  and  rude.  The  laborer  hieing 
fcomewardci,  unconsciously  soothed  by  distant  music,  or  the  fragrance 
of  flowers — the  factory  child,  gazing  with  tearful  awe  into  the  starlit 
eky — are  not  inimical  to  her  influences.  We  need  no  learning  to 
experience  some  of  her  sweet  power.  We  need  no  language  to  reveal 
'<mp  sensations,  for  they  scarcely  take  the  definite  form  of  thought. 
©own  deep  in  human  hearts  and  brains,  lie  unwritten  poems,  lyrics, 
^ics,  dramas, — that,  like  dim  revelations  of  a  brighter  world,  float 
before  dreamy  eyes,  and  beguile  the  lonely  or  the  idle  hour.  Who  has 
not  met,  in  his  observation  of  humble  life,  certain  refined  and  delicate 
traits  of  character,  of  feeling,  or  of  fancy,  that  have  struck  him  as  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rough,  uncultured  whole  P  A  coarse  kitchen  maid 
^' can't  abide  sad  music:  it  ma'^es  her  lonesome;"  yet  she  has  not 
"heard  of  Jessica, — "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music." 
A  rude  teamster,  dwelling  in  his  log  shanty,  will  cut  the  wood  for 
liis  wife's  stove,  and  draw  the  heavy  bucket  of  water,  ere  he  goes  to  his 
daily  toil ;  yet  he  did  not  learn  his  lesson  of  chivalry  from  the  medi- 
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etal  ages.  "  Sueh  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ;"  and  although  it  onlj 
shines  forth  rarely,  let  us  believe  with  the  poet,  that  it  is  "the  muddy 
▼esture  of  decay,"  that  preveuts  the  more  frequent  manifest  at  ion 
of  it.  A  half-naked  beggar  child  throws  its  bronzed  limbs  into  an 
attitude  of  pertect  beauty,  without  ever  beholding  the  graces,  or  heas- 
iog  of  art. 

All  this  is  native  poetry,  betraying  itself  in  deed  or  thought ; 
humanising  and  softening  such  souls  us  entertain  the  gentle  guest. 
If  the  barren  field  of  ignorance  can  thus  put  forth  sweet  buds  of 
iancy,  how  much  more  can  the  cultivated  mind  enjoy  its  blossoms! 
An  eye  for  the  beautiful,  an  ear  for  the  harmonious,  a  memory  well 
•fcored  with  the  riches  of  the  past  ^ make  a  man  a  prince.  Nature  is 
his  heritage ;  art  his  birthright.  He  sees,  with  a  different  vision  to 
others;  a  country  walk,  a  visit  to  a  museum,  are  not  bare  facta 
but  embellished  with  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge,  and  gilded  with  the 
glory  of  his  imagination.  Nothing  so  material  or  so  coarse  but  the 
poetic  spirit  can  find  a  side  of  brightness  or  glean  a  forgotten  ear  of 
loTcliness,  from  the  contemplation.  The  earth-gazing  farmer  sows  hia 
seedsy  watches  their  growth,  gathers  his  har\'est,  and  only  counts  the 
profit.  A  higher  mind  labours  as  effectually  ;  but  in  the  progress  and 
process  of  vegetation,  he  catches  glimpses  of  another  world,  of  the 
laws  divine  intelligence  has  set  over  creation's  works ;  reads  allegories 
-~rooral  or  fanciful — in  the  changes  and  phenomena  he  ob^ierves  ;  and 
in  the  flush  and  splendour  of  nature's  beauty,  imbibes  delicious  draughts 
of  enjoyment.  For  him  the  corn  is  not  only  ripe,  but  gold-coloured, 
and  dashed  with  red  poppies  and  blue  flowers!  For  him  the  fruits  of 
autumn  are  not  only  ready  to  pluck,  but  the  glorious  season  has  painted 
and  decked  the  woods  in  gorgeous  tints  of  yellow  and  purple  dyes  t 
For  him  the  birds  put  on  their  gayest  plumage,  and  warble  their  wild* 
est  notes !  He  loses  nothing.  Eye  and  ear  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
perceive  and  feel  what  omnipotence  has  lavished  on  his  appreciative 
creature  ! 

A  manufacturer  may  regard  his  cotton,  silk  or  wool,  as  so  much  raw 
material  only,  and  his  employees  as  so  many  necessary  assistants  and 
agents  in  his  work  and  success ;  or  he  may,  with  a  flash^of  immortal 
thought,  picture  the  vast  snowy  cotton-fields  of  the  South  ;  the  swarthy 
negro,  and  the  tropical  sun ;  the  polished,  generous  planter,  and  the 
brutish  overseer ;  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  the  master's  daughter,  and 
the  sad  dftrk  face  of  the  slave  girl.  Or  he  may  realise  the  mulberry 
grown  plains  of  Marseilles,  and^the  innocent  occupation  of  silk  raising, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  wild,  fierce  spirits  who,  not  a  century  ago, 
inarched  from  that  fair  neighbourhood,  ^ii\\  liberty  and  noble  aspira- 
tions in  their  hearts,  too  soon,  alas !  to  be  stained  with  blood  and  crime. 
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chanting  with  enthusiastic  and  solemn  fervor,  the  hymn  of  Eouget  de 
Lisle ! 

Poetry  looks  beneath  coarse  face  and  rugged  hands,  and  seeks  an 
Ark  A  right,  a  ITargreaves,  a  Ilutton,  among  its  workmen.  The  genius 
of  Stephenson,  Lombe,  Franklin,  Wedge  wood — honours  the  fraternity 
of  workers  ;  and  the  "  nobility  of  labour  '*  inspires  respect  for  its 
representatives. 

Thus  with  all  things,  simple  realities,  common  facts  are  beautified  by 
association  ;  or  are  types  of  a  fair  futurity,  hallowed  with  the  riches  of 
forsecing  thought.  The  tutor  shrinks  not  from  his  task,  however  un- 
promising the  soil,  if  ho  brings  home  to  his  heart  that  he  is  training 
candidates  for  life's  honours.  That  when  an  infirm  old  man  he  will 
hear  of  proud  intellects  that  once  fed  on  his  teachings,  thrilling  with 
surprise  and  admiration  the  rostrum  or  the  bar ;  and  that  when  quietly 
deeping  in  his  narrow  grave,  great  men  and  good  may  point  out  his 
resting-place,  and  speak  with  respectful  sadness  of  one  who  first  shaped 
their  thoughts  and  awakened  their  ambition  to  higher,  nobler  aims  than 
ordinary  mortals. 

The  commonest  sights  are  suggestive  to  the  cultivated  poetic  mind. 
A  barefooted  boy,  pausing  thoughtfully  with  his  empty  milk-can,  recalls 
the  Sheffield  sculptor,  his  beautiful  young  dreams,  his  patience,  undaunted 
energy,  and  final  success.  Or,  who  passing  a  group  of  ragged  urchinB^ 
listening  to  the  unscrupulous  narrative  of  some  bolder,  more  inventive 
spirit,  does  not  remember  the  youthful  Curran  holding  forth,  in  Ball's 
Alley,  his  boy's  heart  swelling  with  triumph  at  the  power  of  his  un- 
taught eloquence  ;  dim  forshadowing  of  tho  oratory  that  was  to  make 
its  voice  heard  above  the  angry  tempest  of  rebellion,  and  the  wail  of 
executions^  startling  long-forgotten  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  stem 
judge,  and  transforming  the  terror  of  the  prisoner  into  the  proud  glow 
of  martyrdom. 

The  black-robed  priest,  as  he  passes  to  and  fro  on  the  busy  street,  is 
Dot  simply  Pere  this  or  Prere  that,  but  a  representative  of  men — great, 
good,  ambitiousorcrimiual— whose  lives  are  blended  with  the  history  of 
the  Christian  world.  If  patriotic,  he  will  recall  the  peaceful  villages  of 
La  Nouvelle  France,  the  fertile  fields,  tho  white  cottages  of  the  quiet 
settlers, — suddenly  the  sweet  silence  of  the  picture  is  broken  by  the 
wild  war-whoop  of  the  Iroquois ;  then  follows  the  savage  attack— the 
slaughter  of  the  habitans  ;  and  above  the  groans  of  dying  men,  and  the 
shrieks  of  terrified  women,  see  a  Pere  Daniel,  or  Breboeuf  or  Lalemant, 
inspiring  fainting  hearts  with  fortitude  ;  pointing  the  sufferers'  hopes 
heavenward,  promising  an  immortal  crown  in  exchange  for  a  death  of 
violence ;  and  thus  exhorting,  thus  praying,  thus  consoling,  bearing  the 
children  in  his  arms,  he  falls  at  last,  pierced  with  many  jjvounds^an 
example  of  the  stem  courage  that  can  possess  a  Christian. 
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Anon,  and  the  dreamer's  thoughts  wonder  to  the  enterprising,  ad- 
renturous  missionaries  of  those  early  days — their  bold  discoveries,  their 
untimely  ends.  An  effort  of  imagination  paints  the  dark,  deep  wood,  where 
Pere  Mcsnard  left  his  companion,  to  go  and  commune  with  his  God.  As 
the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pines  closes  over  his  retreating  figure,  he  feels  it 
is  the  covering  of  the  grave.  Never  again  will  those  benevolent,  thought- 
ful eyes  meet  the  kind  glances  of  his  civilised  fellows  1  Never  again  will 
his  faithful  hand  be  grasped  by  brothers  and  by  friends !  No  legend — 
no  stone — tells  his  fate,  or  marks  his  r^sling-place.  His  only  monument 
—his  cassock  and  breviary — recognized  long  afterwards  in  the  possession 
of  the  fierce  Sioux.  The  picture  brightens  !  Down  the  blue  Wisconsin 
floats  a  rude  bark,  bearing  two  brave,  noble  hearts,  fired  with  the  hopes 
of  discovery.  Marquette  and  Joliet  handling  the  oar  or  adjusting  the 
clumsy  sail,  bending  their  quick  glances  on  the  wonders  of  the  unknown 
shore,  or  averting  shipwreck  and  death  by  their  foresight  and  activity- 
might  form  a  worthy  theme  for  poetry,  or  subject  for  art.  Who  cannot 
realize  the  proud  throbbings  of  their  human  breasts  when  their  canoe 
launched  into  the  turbulent  Mississippi,  and  they  knew  they  were  on  the 
track  for  the  great  Southern  gulf?  The  wild  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion— the  crowd  of  savage  nations,  appearing  in  strange  fantastic  garb  on 
the  banks  of  this  rapid,  dangerous  river,  never  before  ploughed  by  the 
keel  of  a  white  man's  boat— the  change  of  climate  as  they  continue  their 
journey — the  increasingly  tropical  appearance  of  the  trees  and  flowering 
ahrubs,  and  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  birds, — **  the  winged  jewels  " — 
the  brilliant  insects  of  a  southern  clime — all  combine  to  form  a  scene 
of  surpassing  fascination.  And  whence  the  inspiration  ?  A  frt^re  Chr&- 
tian  walking  at  the  head  of  the  orphans,  or  Father  McDermot  going  to 
Tisit  the  sick. 

We  stand  within  a  little  white-washed  country  church  :  the  singing  is 
discordant ;  the  congregation  Beotian,  in  the  stolid  expression  of  their 
countenances ;  to  crown  the  dull  picture,  the  minister  may  be  common- 
place, and  guilty  of  a  vile  accent.  There  is  small  food  for  a  poetic  and 
fanciful  spirit ;  but  barren,  indeed,  must  be  the  soil,  where  no  charm  of 
retrospection  or  association  can  be  found.  Memory,  handmaiden-like, 
recalls  old  tales  of  persecution,  when  such  a  body  of  worshippers  must 
have  met  in  mountain  or  morass  ;  when  danger  converted  the  most  ordi- 
nary individual  into  a  hero,  and  drew  forth  the  highest  qualities  of  which 
he  was  capable.  Stories  of  the  Puritans,  who  defended  an  innovation  of 
their  strict  simplicity  with  their  lives  ;  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the 
murdered  pastor,  and  the  scattered  flock !  The  rough  voices  of  the 
Tillage  choir,  seem  like  the  echo  of  those  pious  hymns  chanted  by  men 
already  wreathed  with  the  martyr's  crowr,  singing  on  board  **  Jesus' 
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ship,"  in  times  long  ago.  The  inharmonious  tones  of  the  preacher — 
his  scant  and  whitened  hair— awake  the  memory  of  a  Robinson  or  a 
Knox,  or  of  men  less  known  to  fame,  perhaps,  but  whose  piety  was  sa 
earnest,  that  life— -the  best,  most  precious  of  God's  gifts— was  freely  yielded 
up  in  its  defence.  Imagination  thus  let  loose,  as  it  were,  in  the  regions 
of  the  past,  revels  over  other  saintly  recollections,  and  hears  the  godly 
Strains  of  prisoners,  singing  like  Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  dungeons,  or 
over  their  cruel  toil  in  foreign  galleys,  or  the  fiercely-shooted  psalms  of 
GromwelFs  Ironsides  marching  to  the  battle-field. 

There  is  another  poetry  in  the  starry  sky  than  sentiment  or  astronomy 
ean  see.  The  face  of  nature  is  ever  linked  in  a  reflective  mind  with 
mafiifestations  of  humanity.  Nature  is  the  book :  man  the  interpreter  p 
ttid  thus  in  contemplating  one,  we  review  the  lives  and  destinies  of  those 
associated  with  the  peculiar  object  of  our  thoughts.  The  whole  pano* 
rama  of  the  ancient  world  unfolds  itself  to  our  dreamy  gaze,  as  wt 
behold  the  glories  of  the  sky  at  night.  The  wise  Chaldean,  from  hi» 
lofty  temple,  with  heart  and  brain — with  passions  and  aspirations  like* 
our  own — peering  ambitiously  into  the  deep  ether,  wrestling  for  know* 
ledge  from  Deity,  to  fathom  the  enigma  of  these  unknown  and  incom- 
prehensible worlds.  The  pure  Persian  bending  his  knee,  in  adoration  of 
the  great  mother,  the  moon  ;  or  the  fierce  Phoenician,  worshipping  her- 
as  Astaxte, 

"  Qneen  of  heftren,  with  crescent  bonit» 
**  To  whose  bright  image,  niKhtly  by  the  moon, 
**  Sidonian  vir^ns  paid  their  vows  and  hongs." 

What  a  galaxy  of  glorious  names  pass  before  us  as  we  travel  in  thought 
through  many  centuries.  Thales  losing  himself  in  wild  theories ;  an 
ancient  mariner  on  the  starry  sea,  without  compass  or  rudder,  guessing 
at  truth.  Galileo,  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  and 
through  his  prison  bars,  plucking  vast  knowledge  from  his  narrow 
heaven,  and  his  royal  mind.  With  ctealthy  step  and  cunning  mien,  pass 
in  review  the  astrologers  of  later  days,  and  the  laborious  and  successful 
astronomical  students  of  our  own  and  the  last  generation.  Few  can 
understand  in  detail,  the  objects  of  these  great  men.  We  can  only 
surmise  their  difficulties,  or  faintly  realize  their  triumphs ;  but  we  can 
heartily  sympathise,  and  entirely  enter  into  the  aspirations  of  sublime 
souls  seeking  after  truth ;  the  strong  efforts  of  powerful  minds  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  scaling  the  very  heavens,  or  delving  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  earth,  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  those  natural  laws 
that  the  Infinite  has  set  over  his  works. 

The  yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  peace — the  aspirings  of  the 
human  mind  for  knowledge — hopes  onward  and  upward,  we  have  in 
common  with  all.     So  vast  is  the  field  open  for  study,  for  analyses,  Ibr 
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-conjecture, — that  the  greatest  genius,  after  a  life-time  of  mental  toil,  can 
experience,  in  no  greater  degree,  the  triumph  of  mastering  or  solving  the 
intricacies  of  science,  than  the  rude  mechanic  who,  pausing  momentarily 
in  his  treadmill  of  lahour,  wonders  if  the  end  and  aim  of  human  life  is 
to  work  iron  or  spin  cotton  ?  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  finely,  on  this 
suhject :  ''  The  highest  reach  of  human  science  is  the  scientific  recogni- 
tion of  human  ignorance.  '  Qui  nescii  ignorare^  ignorat  scire*  Thifl 
learned  ignorance  is  the  rational  conviction  hy  the  human  mind  of  its 
inability  to  transcend  certain  limits ;  it  *is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves — 
the  science  of  man.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
disproportion  between  what  is  to  be  known,  and  our  faculties  of  knowing 
'--the  disproportion,  to  wit,  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  In  fact, 
the  recognition  of  human  ignorance,  is  not  only  the  one  highest,  but  the 
one  true,  knowledge ;  and  its  first  fruit  is  humility.'* 

Poetry,  with  her  ample  sympathies  and  extensive  scope  of  thought, 
enables  her  votaries  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  joys  and 
griefs,  the  hopes,  and  fears  and  yearnings  of  life,  not  their  own.  There 
is  no  condition  so  exalted  the  poetic  dreamer  cannot  fill.  No  sorrow  so 
poignant  he  cannot  [comprehend  its  anguish.  There  is  no  ambition 
beyond  his  ken];  no  fortitude  or  love  exceeding  his  belief.  The  meanest 
things  have  their  beauty ;  the  most  trifling  their  use.  The  wild  flower, 
the  laughing  child,  the*stray  bar  of  melody—are  all  links  in  bis  being, 
uniting  him  to  other  and  higher  things. 

To  enjoy  this  pure  spirit,  is  to  find—- 


u 


ToDguei  in  the  trees,  books  In  tfae  nmning  brooki. 


Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ereJeTthing.** 


And  to  such  a  disciple  of  true  poetry^  may  be  addressed  the  answer  of 
AnnioSy  to  the  philosophising  Duke  : 


*  *  Hftppy  is  your  Qraoe, 

"  That  osn  trmnslate  the  stubbomess  of  fbrttme, 
**  Into  so  quiet  and  so  8w«et  a  style ! " 
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A  TALE   OF  THE    BACKWOODS. 

I. 

The  youthful  Spring,  in  beauty  glowing. 
Had  sped  from  Southern  climes  away  ; 

And  life  and  joy  around  her  throwing, 
Held  thro*  the  Western  woods  her  way. 


TOI»    I. 
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And  she  had  teased  old  Winter  so, 

With  many  a  jeering  smile  and  taunt> 
That  gathering  up  his  rohes  of  snow> 
Around  his  form,  so  frail  and  gaunt, 
He  hohbled  off  with  angry  scowl, 
And  cursed  her  with  his  parting  growl. ' 
But  little  recked  the  blythsome  maid. 
Of  what  he  did,  or  what  be  said ; 
But  laughed  ;  and  bade  him  hie  him  forth. 
To  his  wild  kingdom  of  the  North ; 
And  find  a  fit  and  frozen  throne. 
Upon  some  iceberg's  glittering  dome. 

II. 

And  now  the  woods  are  all  her  own. 

And  joyously  her  pranks  she  plays ; 
Her  laugh  is  heard  in  eyery  tone 

Of  the  soft  wind,  that  gently  strays 
Where  countless  boughs  of  countless  trees. 
Make  harp-strings  for  its  harmonies. 
The  light  that 's  gleaming  far  and  nigh, 
Is  streaming  from  her  gladsome  eye  ; 
And  many  a  wreath  she  deftly  weaves. 
Of  sweet  wild  flowers  and  bursting  leayes 
With  which  she  crowns  hex  forehead  fair. 
With  such  a  smiling  grace,  I  ween. 
And  yet  with  such  a  regal  air. 
As  well  befits  the  Forest  Queen ! 

III. 

She  reigns  unquestioned  'midst  the  woods ; 

Her's  is  an  undivided  throne  ; 
Few  voices  wake  their  solitudes. 

Save  the  sweet  whisperings  of  her  own. 
Unless,  perchance,  some  Indian  strays 
Thro'  their  wide-stretching,  pathless  maze  ; 
And  when  his  rifle  shot  outrings. 
Wakes  Echo  from  her  slumberings. 
But  for  such  sounds  no  trace  is  there 
To  tell  of  human  want  or  care  ; 
For  't  is  alone  the  voice  of  Spring, 
That  murmureth  forth  from  every  thing. 
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IV. 

You  hear  it  in  the  merry  brook. 

That,  free'd  from  Winter's  icy  chain. 
Goes  babbling  through  its  leafy  nook, 

On  its  long  journey  to  the  main. 
In  yery  sooth,  it  seems  to  be 
As  full  of  mirth  and  noisy  glee 
As  childhood,  when  on  hope's  own  wing. 
It  sets  out  on  a  journeying. 
And  tho'  the  West 's  a  songless  land, 
Tet  there  is  heard,  on  every  hand. 
The  pleasing  sound  of  simple  notes. 
Breathed  from  a  thousand  feathered  throats. 
The  lake  leaps  up  with  tones  of  glee— • 
Rejoicing  in  its  liberty. 
Like  captive  with  his  chain  new  riven—- 
Rev'ling  amidst  the  light  of  heaven. 
The  rippling  waves  rush  up  the  shore. 
To  kiss  the  young  leaves  bending  o'er. 
With  such  hot  haste  as  marks  the  greeting 
Of  lovers,  after  absence  meeting. 

v. 

Another  year !  the  Spring  has  come. 
Hark !  how  the  partridge  beats  his  drum  i* 
And  the  woodpecker's  noisy  stroke. 
Resounds  from  some  decaying  oak— > 
So  loud  and  sudden  as  to  cause 
A  stranger  to  look  up  and  pause. 
And  there  was  many  a  stranger  there. 

Since  Spring  last  graced  her  flowery  throne. 
Amidst  those  woodlands  wide  and  fair. 

And  rightly  called  them  all  her  own. 
Waving  her  sceptre  o'er  them  all- 
Flowers,  forest,  lake  and  waterfall ! 

VI. 

When  Spring  forsook  these  regions  lasti 

And  Summer's  self  was  growing  old. 
Hundreds  of  men  came  trooping  fast. 

And  towards  them  like  a  tide  they  rolled. 

*  The  C»iuMliftn  pArtridge,  or  pheaiant»  in  the  Spring,  places  hhnself  upon  some  ftUlen  tree^ 
*   his  sides  with  his  wings,  producing  the  peculisr  sound  called  "  drumming.'* 
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Aod  then  they  scattered  here  and  there : 
Each  chose  the  spot  he  thought  most  fair  ; 
And  soon  it  seemed  as  tho'  the  wood 
Had  swallowed  that  vast  multitude. 
As  rivers,  flowing  to  the  sea, 
Are  lost  in  its  immensity. 

VII. 

They  came  from  England's  ancient  thorOi 

That  isle  of  glory  'midst  the  sea ! 
Whose  honored  name  is  evermore 

The  countersign  of  liherty ! 
They  came — of  every  craft  and  age. 

Of  lowly  birth  and  high  degree ; 
Men  skilled  to  scan  the  learned  page, 

And  rude,  unlettered  peasantry. 
And  they  had  come  a  war  to  wage, 

Against  the  forests  of  the  West ; 
Hoping  their  weary  pilgrimage 

Would  lead  them  to  a  place  of  rest. 
And  there  were  many  'midst  the  band. 
That  came  to  that  wild  forest  land. 
As  little  fit,  as  fit  could  he. 
For  life  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 
Or  for  the  hardships  ¥dld  and  rude. 
They  met  with,  'midst  its  solitude. 

VIII. 

Tet  light  fell  o'er  its  darkest  scenes. 

From  gentle  woman's  beaming  eyes  I 
As  here  and  there  a  bright  star  gleams, 

'Midst  the  wild  clouds  of  troubled  skies. 
Hope  in  the  sinking  heart  would  spring, 
When  cheered  by  her  sweet  minist'ring ; 
And  care  she  almost  could  beguile 
Even  into  joy,  with  her  glad  smile. 
And  as  the  rainbow's  haes  are  brightest. 

The  diirker  lowers  the  thunder  cloud ; 
And  as  the  virgin  snow  looks  whitest. 

When  cast  upon  some  sable  shroud. 
E'en  so  in  trial's  darkest  night, 
Her  blessed  brow  was  aye  most  bright ; 
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Eren  when  the  stroog  were  giving  way, 
She  in  her  weakness  proved  their  stay. 
Like  as  the  iyj's  tendrils,  twined 

In  heauty  o'er  some  ancient  wall, 
Help  in  their  feebleness  to  bind, 

And  keep  it  from  its  threatened  fall. 

IX. 

Bnt  care  and  disappointment  yet 

Had  scarcely  time  to  play  their  part ; 
JRomance  could  not  her  dreams  forget  ; 

Hope  had  a  throne  in  every  heart. 
Hands  all  unused  to  toil  before. 
Now  boasted  many  a  blister-sore ; 
A  conqu'ror  scarce  more  proud  than  he 
Who  first  cut  down  some  mighty  tree ! 
Altho'  a  woodman  would  have  laughed. 
To  see  them  as  they  plied  his  craft  I 
By  deep  wood  dell,  by  tangled  brake. 
By  fair  hill  side  and  limpid  lake. 
The  white  man's  axe  was  opening  fast, 
A  pathway  for  the  rushing  blast ; 
Which  until  then  had  scarcely  power, 
To  shake  the  feeblest  woodland  flower. 
The  former  tenants  of  the  woods, 
Fled  to  still  deeper  soHtudes. 
The  Indian  looked  with  mournful  gaze. 
And  called  to  mind  those  by-gone  days. 
When  all  around  him  was  his  own  • 
And  tho'  his  pride  forbade  the  groan, 
That  echoed  through  his  quivering  breast, 
To  pass  those  lips  so  CiOsely  pressed ; 
Yet,  oh  !  in  mercy  deem  it  not 
An  easy  thing,  to  leave  each  spot 
Fruitful  in  thoughts  of  other  years— 

Familiar  since  he  was  a  boy  ; 
Hallowed  by  all  his  holiest  tears. 

And  brightened  by  his  deepest  joy* 

z. 

A  beauteous  lake  was  gleaming  bright, 
'Midst  those  dark  woods,  all  hoar  with  age  s 
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Like  daj,  within  the  arms  of  night, 
Or  youth  hegirt  hy  many  a  sage. 
Upon  its  still  and  wooded  shore. 

Within  a  small  and  tranquil  hay, 
Not  much  ahove  a  how  shot  o*er, 

A  newly  opened  clearing  lay. 
'Twas  here  old  Chester  pitched  his  tent. 
And  round  was  many  a  heauty  hlent— 
Of  wood  and  water,  stream  and  sky— 
To  soothe  the  ear  or  please  the  eye, 
*Twas  here  his  stalwart  sons  first  plied 
The  woodman's  axe,  and  earliest  tried 
Their  might  against  the  ancient  trees, 
Amidst  whose  houghs  the  wailing  hreeze. 
Sung  wild  and  dirge-like  melodies. 


zi. 

Of  gentle  birth — of  ancient  race — 
His  noon  of  life  in  arms  was  passed ; 

His  form  and  features  wore  the  grace. 
That  hirth  and  battle  o'er  them  cast. 

And  though  he  now  was  growing  old. 

His  bearing  still  was  high  and  bold  ; 

And  none  were  better  graced  than  he. 

In  arts  of  gentle  courtesy  ! 

But  dark  misfortune's  withering  blight, 

Had  quenched  his  hearthstone's  happy  light ; 

And  forced  him,  in  his  failing  days, 

To  distant  scenes  and  novel  ways. 

But  his  was  still  a  soldier's  heart — 

And  brayely  did  he  play  his  part ; 

Tho'  there  were  times,  when  none  were  by. 

That  a  hot  tear  would  dim  his  eye. 

To  think  of  wife,  sons,  daughters,  all 

Lone  exiles  from  his  father's  hall. 

(To  be  eoniinued,) 
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BY   THE   AUTHORESS   OP   "THE    B4CKWOODS   OP   CANADA.** 

*'  Flowen  t  wherefore  do  je  bloom  ? 

We  strew  the  pathway  to  the  tomb  t "— MoirrooMBST. 

The  loTe  of  flowers  is  the  first  dawning  of  that  higher  inward  life  thai 
is  the  gift  of  God  to  man. 

The  first  perception  of  the  Beautiful  may  he  traced  hj  the  ohservmg 
mother,  to  the  pleasure  that  lightens  up  the  eyes  of  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  when  she  first  presents  to  its  admiring  gaze  the  hunch  of  brightlyi 
coloured  flowers,  with  which  she  strives  to  attract  its  attention. 

How  eagerly  the  tiny  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the  treasure  I 
What  joy  heams  in  the  youcg  face.  It  has  caught  a  glimpse,  as  it  were, 
from  heaven,  of  its  Maker  I 

Children  always  love  flowers ;  and  are  they  not  the  first  of  nature't 
books  placed  in  the  mother's  hands  for  the  teaching  of  the  infants  whom 
God  has  committed  to  her  trust  ?  Meet  emblems,  too,  of  his  life,  who 
oometh  up,  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower. 

Mothers  of  Canada !  cherish  and  encourage  among  your  little  ones 
this  early  and  natural  love  of  the  fairest  of  God*s  fair  works  !  Nothing 
tends  more  towards  refining  the  minds  of  children,  and  keeping  them 
from  gross  tendencies,  than  a  lively  and  practical  interest  in  the  culture 
of  flowers,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  names,  habits  and  uses  ot. 
the  familiar  plants  that  they  meet  with  in  their  daily  walks. 

This  is  an  enduring  source  of  pleasure,  and  of  increasing  usefiil  know^ 
ledge  to  the  young,  and  it  is  open  to  the  simplest  capacity.  If  mothers* 
will  only  teach  from  the  book  of  nature,  children  will  always  learn  readilj« 
and  eagerly. 

Mothers !  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  helps  towards  imparting 
religious  knowledge  to  your  young  children — ^leading  them  through  tilt. 
excellence  of  God's  works  from  earth  to  heaven  I 

Our  blessed  Redeemer  tayght  his  disciples  by  such  simple  illuitratioBS. 
as  this : — "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  thej 
spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Beautiful  example  I  eloquence  most  touching,  because  so  simple  and> 
so  true! 

The  love  of  God's  works  is  an  enduring  source  of  pleasure.  Even 
increasing  age  does  not  lessen  it — for  when  the  eye  grows  din^ 
and  can  no  longer  contemplate  the  glories  of  the  world  outwardly,  the 
mind,  whi^h  has  long  been  stored  with  its  riches,  can  turn  inwardly  to 
them,  and  feast  upon  that  which  it  had  gleaned  in  brighter  days.    Mem« 
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oiy — that  inward  painter  of  the  soul — presents  to  the  mental  vision  the 
flowers  that  never  fade. 

Other  and  more  wordly  amusements,  weary  and  become  irksome  to  us 
in  age,  and  we  care  little  for  those  things  that  charmed  us  in  youth ;  but 
the  sight  of  an  old  familiar  flower — the  daisy  or  the  primrose  of  the 
meadow  where  we  played  when  children — will  fill  our  hearts  with  tender 
emotions,  often  unlocking  the  fountain  of  tears  in  those  that  are  grey- 
headed, weary  and  worn,  in  this  hard  world's  strife ! 

I  remember  hearing  one  of  my  sisters  relate,  that  when  she  waa 
etaying  in  London,  she  was  one  day  walking  with  the  children  of  a  friend, 
and  their  Swiss  bonne  (nurse,)  in  the  garden  at  Tavistock  Square. 

Among  the  border-flowers  was  a  plant  of  the  yellow  globe  ranunculus, 
a  native  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  Melanie  suddenly  flung  herself  on  the 
turf  beside  it,  and  passionately  kissed  the  flowers,  exclaiming,  in  her 
foreign  patois : — "Ah!  fiore  de  ma  contrie,'*  and  her  face  was  bathed  in 
tears  when  she  raised  her  head. 

The  sight  of  the  simple  blossom  had  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Swisa 
bonne  to  its  very  depths — bringing  back  to  her  mind,  in  all  their  fresh* 
ness,  home,  kindred  and  friends !  Such  pathos  lay  in  the  silken  folds  of 
a  simple  flower  I 

Before  Botany  was  studied  as  a  science,  the  names  given  to  plants  were 
devised  from  some  distinguishing  quality,  or  were  named  after  some  holy 
person  or  familiar  object.  Of  the  two  last  classes,  we  have  such  illustra- 
tions as  Sweet  Cicely,  Sweet  Basil,  Lady's  Tresses,  Lady's  Bedstraw, 
Marygold,  Rose-Mary — (these  last  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;)  Aaron's 
Galden  Rod,  Solomon's  Seal,  Jacob's  Ladder.  Our  own  beloved  Rose  is 
laid  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  fair  Rosamond,  the  fair,  frail  paramour  of 
our  second  Henry;  though  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  lady  waa 
named  after  the  flower — Rosa-munda — Rose  of  the  World  I 

Of  flowers  named  from  their  qualities,  among  others  we  find  such  fan- 
ciful ones  as  Heart' s-ease.  Love-in-a-mist,  Love-lies-bleeding.  Then  we 
have  Heal-all,  Goat's-beard,  Wall-flower,  Stitch-wort,  Meadow-sweet, 
Ground  Ivy — all  these  were  famed  for  some  rare  virtue,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  still  are  held  in  repute  by  the  poor  in  remote  country -places  in  England. 

Any  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  owner  of  that  rare  old  tome, 
Grerrard's  Herbal^  can  learn  the  simple,  and  some  of  the'more  learned 
names  of  many  common  wild  flowers,  with  their  derivations.  Many  of 
these  old  familiar  names  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  have  become 
household  words  in  the  ears  of  the  children  of  the  emigrant.  So  we 
have  our  Columbine,  our  Anemone,  Butter-cup,  Violet,  Colt's-foot,  Chick- 
ipreed.  Forget-me-not,  and  many  others  equally  familiar — though  in  many 
instances,  we  would  hardly  recognize  these  floral-name  children,  so  differ- 
ent are  they  from  the  originals  afler  which  they  have  been  called. 
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Canada,  too,  has  her  herbalists  and  simplers,  especially  among  the  old 
IT.  £.  Loyalists  and  their  families,  who  knew  how  to  extract  virtues  from 
the  wild  plants  of  the  forest,  the  fields  and  swamps.  It  is  true,  that 
they  haye  few  written  recipes,  but  are  often  possessed  of  much  sanitary 
knowledge  :  many  of  their  remedies  have  been  gleaned  from  the  Indians, 
and  they  can  give  a  name  for  almost  all  the  herbs  of  the  field — ezperi* 
ence  has  stood  to  these  simple  folk  in  the  stead  of  books,  and  learned 
physicians. 

Shakespeare  says  :  "What's  in  a  name?  "  but  do  not  the  old  namei» 
as  Schiller  says,  "  bring  back  the  old  memories  f  "  Does  not  the  name 
of  YTOLET  call  up  swcct  images  of  bowery  lanes  and  grassy  banks,  shel* 
tered  by  overarching  hazels,  woodbine  and  wild-rose  ?     Primrose — 

**  The  ntha  primrote  that  fomken  dies,*' 

awakens  long-sleeping  images  of  rural  sports  among  hawthorn  glades  and 
green  knolls,  starred  over  with  that  sweet,  pale  spring  flower  I  It  is  the 
cottage  child's  flower,  even  as  much  as  the  daisy  and  the  cowslip. 

How  one  feels  inclined  to  envy  those  persons  who  see  the  March  and 
April  flowers  of  England  for  the  first  time,  and  who  first  hear  the  fuU 
chorus  of  her  wild  song-birds  in  some  sweet  country  place  !  It  is  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  the  flowers  and  hear  the  music  of  the 
birdsy  at  a  season  when  all  here  is  cold  and  dreary — when  our  flowers  lie 
buried  beneath  a  pall  of  snow,  and  our  birds  are  silent.  But  I  have 
wandered  from  my  subject — seduced  into  digression  by  old  memories 
which  cling  to  me,  and  will,  I  think,  while  life  lasts ;  though  I  am  now 
old,  and  like  the  flowers — passing  away ! 

I  was  about  to  shew  how  many  of  the  harsh-soundi]%,  unmusical 
names,  among  our  botanical  nomenclature,  have  been  derived  from  just 
the  same  cause  as  the  devotional  names  of  our  old  herbalists  alreadj 
instanced. 

The  father  of  modem  Botany,  the  great  and  good  Linnaeus,  indulged 
himself  by  immortalizing  many  of  his  favourite  friends  and  revered  asso- 
ciates, by  naming  flowers  in  honour  of  them.  Thus  the  Kalmia,  one  of 
the  choicest  ornaments  among  American  shrubs,  one  species  of  which 
is,  I  think,  a  native  of  our  Canadian  swamps,  was  named  for  Professor 
Kalm,  his  beloved  pupil. 

Linnaeus  also  gave  the  name  Cinchona  to  a  valuable  genus,  including 
the  Peruvian  Bark,  in  honor  of  a  Spanish  lady  (the  Countess  Cinchon, 
wife  of  a  Spanish  viceroy) — who  suffering  severely  from  intermittent 
fever,  tested  the  skill  of  the  Indian  herbalists  in  the  use  of  this  valuap 
ble  febrifuge.  She  afterwards  recommended  its  healing  qualities  to  the 
attention  of  the  physicians  of  Spain.  The  Jesuits  adopted  it-— from 
thence  also  came  the  name  of  "  Jesuit's  B|urk," 
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Linnseus  chose  as  an  emblem  of  himself,  that  lovely  little  flower,  the 
LinncBa  borealis,  which  he  described  as  a  little  northern  plant,  flowering 
early ;  depressed,  abject,  and  long  orerlooked.  It  was  gathered  by  him 
in  Lycksele,  on  the  20th  May,  1732,  in  West  Bothnia."  It  is  a  native 
of  the  great  northern  forests  ;  "  but  it  may,"  says  the  author  from  whom 
I  now  quote,*  "  be  easily  overlooked — because  it  grows  only  where  the 
woods  are  thickest,  and  its  delicate  twin  blossoms  are  almost  hidden 
among  moss,  and  interwoven  with  ivy.  Their  scent  resembles  the  smell 
of  the  meadow  sweet,  and  is  so  strong  during  the  night  as  to  discover  the 
plant  at  a  considerable  distance. 

^'  When  the  great  Botanist  received  his  patent  of  nobility,  he  adopted 
this  flower  as  a  part  of  his  crest.  The  helmet  which  surmounts  the 
arms  of  the  family  being  adorned  with  a  sprig  of  the  Linnsea." 

The  flower,  though  so  simple,  has  now  a  classical  renown,  being  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  name  of  Linnaeus.  This  delicate  trailing 
plant  is  widely  spread  over  the  colder  portions  of  the  temperate,  and 
extends  its  geographical  range  within  the  frozen  zone.  In  frozen  Lap-^ 
land,  and  inhospitable  Labrador,  it  flourishes  as  cheerfully  as  in  our  own 
pine  forests.  Here  in  Canada,  its  haunts  are  among  rocky,  mossy  woods, 
near  lakes  and  rivers.  Among  the  rocky  islands  of  the  rapid  Otonabee» 
it  flings  its  graceful  garlands  over  rugged  stones  and  mossy-twisted  roots. 
Its  flowering  season  is  with  us  in  June  ;  and  its  sweet  twin  bells  of  shaded 
pink  niay  be  found  even  through  July  and  August,  in  deep  shady  spots. 
A  more  elegant  head  wreath  could  scarcely  be  found  than  the  long  slender 
branches  of  the  Linn  sea,  garnished  with  its  fairy  bells. 

This  elegant  plant  for  the  summer,  and  the  still  more  becoming  MU* 
ckella  repens,  or  partridge  berry,  mth  its  glossy  leaves  and  bright  scarlet 
fruit  for  Autumn,  are  frequently  worn  by  the  young  ladies  of  our  nortii* 
em  townships,  as  ornaments  for  their  hair,  and  trimmings  for  their  white 
muslin  dresses,  at  evening  parties,  or  picnic  balls — nor  can  they  devise  a 
more  tasteful  and  becoming  costume,  not  the  less  lovely,  beoaiue  so 
simple. 

Before  I  dismiss  Linnaeus,  I  will  recall  the  anecdote,  known  indeed  to 
all  botanists,  but  possibly  new  to  a  few  of  my  readers.  It  is  interesting, 
as  it  shews  the  fervor  and  simplicity  of  this  enthusiastic  naturalist's 
mind. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  England,  on  beholding 
the  golden  blossoms  of  the  furze  whins,  or  gorse  as  it  is  generally  called, 
he  flung  himself  down  on  the  heath,  and  kissed  the  ground  whereoa 
it  grew,  with  exclamations  of  rapture  in  his  native  Swedish — so /great 
was  his  admiration  of  this  sweet,  honey-scented  flower,  rude  and  rugged 
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though  its  prickly  defences  be.  He  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  plant  to 
grow  in  Sweden,  but  it  resisted  all  his  e£forts  to  acclimatize  it  in  that  coun* 
try,  though  it  grows  and  flourishes  on  the  bleakest  sea-side  heaths  in 
Suffolk  and  other  portions  of  England,  where  k  is  made  available  for 
fences,  and  supersedes  the  less  hardy  whitethorn.  In  March  and  April, 
these  golden-blossomed  hedges  fill  the  breezy  air  with  a  rich  perfume, 
gladden  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  afford  delicious  honey  for  the  hives 
of  the  cottage-garden.  About  the  third  or  fourth  year  they  become 
rugged,  and  they  are  then  cut  down,  and  bound  into  faggots,  which  are 
sold  for  oven  wood,  or  used  by  the  farmers  for  filling  in  the  cattle  shedfl^ 
and  fencing  in  farm-yards.  When  used  for  this  latter  purpose,  the  whins 
are  cut  when  green ;  and  very  warm  and  cosy  the  yards  look  when 
neatly  fenced  in  with  these  bushes. 

The  climate  of  Canada  does  not  suit  the  gorse.  The  writer  once  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  few  plants  from  seed,  and  very  healthy  they  appeared 
to  be,  till  the  setting  in  of  the  severe  winter  frosts,  which  killed  them  all. 

The  gorse  belongs  to  the  numerous  and  valuable  Nat.  order  Legumi- 
Dosee,  or  Pulse  family,  of  which  we  have  many  representatives  in  Canada, 
some  of  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  others  mi^ht  be  rendered 
valuable  by  cultivation. 

There  are  teachings  that  lie  within  the  book  of  Nature  that  exceed 
the  wisdom  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  -,  and  the  simplest  may 
glean  therefrom  knowledge  so  excellent,  that  it  elevates  the  soul — fitting 
it  the  more  readily  for  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  great  Creator,  in  thi^t 
fair  garden  of  the  Lord,  where  the  flowers  are  immortal,  and  fade  no| 
away ! 
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BY   TOE   EDITOB. 
SALMOlf-flPBABIlira  IN   LABBADOB  BY  TOBOHXIOHT. 

All  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  Bed  Eiver  of  the  North  to  the  Atlantie 
coast  of  Labrador,  draw  a  considerable  share  of  their  support  from  lakes 
and  rivers,  by  means  of  the  fish-spear ;  the  '^  negog  "  of  the  Montagnaia 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  But  apearing  any  kind  of  fish  during  the 
daytime,  is  a  tame  and  monotonous  occupation  compared  wiph  the  irre^ 
preasible  exciteo^ent  which  attends  spearing  salmon  by  torchlight  with 
Indians  who  understand  their  work.  It  unfolds  the  real  character  of 
ibe  Ladian  race  in  its  most  striking  peculiUrities ;  it  displays  untutored 
man  in  the  full  strength  of  his  natural  gifts ;  expresses  his  ca|>fibiU4JM 
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for  intense  enjoyment,  and  shows  how  he  may  be  roused  to  exert  for 
hours  together  the  utmost  activity  of  body  and  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind. 

See  how  gently  they  step  into  their  canoe  in  the  gloom  of  the  even* 
ingy  just  passing  into  night !  They  whisper  to  one  another,  although 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  sound  of  their  voices  disturbing  the  prey  of  which 
they  are  in  search.  Watch  the  one  in  the  bow  trying  the  flexible  clasp** 
ing  tines  of  his  ^*  negog  "  or  salmon-spear;  springing  them  backward  to  see 
if  they  have  lost  their  elasticity,  or  if  they  can  be  trusted  to  hold  a  pow- 
erful fish  in  their  grasp ;  now  he  straightens  the  long  and  slender  shaft 
and  lays  it  tenderly  under  the  bars  of  the  canoe  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
He  next  examines  the  rolls  of  birch-bark  which  he  will  use  for  torches, 
and  fastens  a  cleft  stick  to  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  in  which  he  will  insert 
one  extremity  of  the  flaming  roll.  Turning  round  to  ask  his  companion 
if  he  has  ''  fire  ;*'  he  receives  a  low  grunt  in  reply,  which  is  followed  by 
a  subdued  howh !  howh  I  and  both  grasping  their  paddles,  away  the 
canoe  glides  towards  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  a  well  known  shallow,  or 
dose  to  the  tumbling  waters  of  a  cataract  where  the  fish  are  known  to 
lie. 

The  torch  is  lit,  and  the  spearman  relinquishing  his  paddle  stands  in 
the  bow  of  the  canoe,  glancing  eagerly  from  side  to  side.  Suddenly  he 
pushes  his  spear  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  quickly  draws  it  back,  lift- 
ing a  salmon  into  tho  canoe  ;  a  second  push  and  another  victim.  Now 
he  attaches  a  thin  line  of  sinew  to  his  spear  and  twines  it  round  his  arm. 
Swiftly  he  darts  his  weapon ;  it  is  whirled  away  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  trembles  in  the  stream ;  he  gently  but  steadily  draws  it  towards 
him  with  the  line  of  sinew,  and  grasping  it  when  within  reach,  lifts  his 
quarry  into  the  canoe.  Look  over  the  side  of  the  little  craft !  the  sal- 
mon are  coming  to  the  light,  they  gaze  for  a  moment  and  glide  away  like 
spectres  into  the  black  waters ;  some  of  them  swim  round  the  canoe,  and 
come  to  look  again  and  again,  pausing  but  for  a  moment  to  speculate 
upon  its  brightness,  and  the  next  lie  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Both  Indians  at  the  same  moment  see  a  fish  of  unusual  size  approach 
the  light,  gaze  without  stopping  and  quickly  move  ofl*,  hover  about  at 
some  little  distance,  suspicious  and  distrustful,  but  still  attracted  by  the 
glittering  lure.  Gently  and  noiselessly  the  canoe  is  urged  towards  him 
bj  the  Indian  in  the  stem,  no  words  pass  between  him  and  his  compa- 
nion ;  both  Saw  the  fish  at  the  same  moment  and  both  know  that  they 
will  take  him.  But  look  at  the  Indian  with  the  spear !  look  at  his  face 
illumined  by  the  red  flare  of  the  burning  torch !  his  mouth  is  half  open 
with  suspense,  but  he  does  not  breathe  through  it ;  his  dilated  eyes  are 
flashing  intent ;  he  stands  so  motionless,  with  uplifted  spear  ready  to 
strike,  that  he  looks  like  a  statue  of  bronze.    But  there  is  life  in  that 
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expanding  and  contracting  nostril,  life  in  the  two  thin  streams  of  vapor 
which  puff  from  his  nostrils  into  the  keen  night  air ;  and  is  there  not 
sudden  and  vigorous  life  in  that  swift  dart  of  the  spear,  those  parting 
lips  closing  together  in  unison  with  the  fling  of  his  arm  ?  is  there  not 
intelligent  life  in  that  momentary  light  which  flashes  from  his  eyes,  red 
like  the  gleams  which  they  reflect,  and  in  that  smile,  triumphant  and 
assured,  which  he  throws  at  his  companion,  as  without  uttering  a  word 
or  sound  he  lifts  with  both  hands  the  heavy  flsh  straight  from  the 
water,  holds  it  struggling  over  the  canoe,  and  shakes  it  from  his  spear  ? 
Is  this  the  languid,  drowsy  savage  which  you  have  often  seen  slouching 
through  the  day,  indolent  and  listless,  a  sluggard  and  a  drone  ? 

They  go  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract ;  the  largest  flsh  lie  there  in  little 
eddies  close  to  the  rocks,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  their  leap  up 
the  tumbling  waters,  to  sheltered  parts  above  where  they  may  rest  in 
their  difficult  ascent.  Now  is  the  fall  measure  of  the  Indian's  skill  re- 
quired ;  the  broken  water  at  the  edge  of  the  main  rapid  at  the  foot  of 
the  cataract  rocks  the  canoe,  and  would  seem  to  destroy  the  spearer's 
aim ;  the  water  is  deep  and  he  must  throw  his  weapon,  he  cannot  push 
it  as  in  the  shallows  or  in  a  quiet  stream.  The  Indian  who  is  steering 
and  paddling  must  beware  of  strong  eddies,  of  whirlpools,  of  getting 
under  the  cataract,  or  of  sidling  into  the  rapid  below.  He  must  have 
his  eyes  on  the  canoe,  the  water  and  the  salmon,  and  his  hand  ready  at 
any  moment  to  edge  off  from  danger,  and  never  give  way  to  momentary 
excitement,  even  when  the  spear  is  thrown,  and  a  heavy  flsh  struck, — 
the  rocks,  the  impetuous  torrent,  the  tumbling  waters  at  his  bow,  the 
flickering  light  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  watched,  for  a  slight 
change  in  an  eddy  may  swamp  the  fragile  craft,  or  break  it  on  a  rock. 

There  is  indescribable  excitement  in  the  dancing  motion  of  a  tiny 
birch-bark  canoe  at  the  foot  of  a  cataract,  by  the  red  light  of  a  'torch, 
during  a  night  without  a  moon.  You  see  before  you  a  wall  of  water, 
red,  green  and  white  tumbling  incessantly  at  your  feet ;  on  either  hand 
you  gaze  on  a  wall  of  rock,  rising  so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  gloom  and 
apparently  blending  with  the  sky.  You  look  behind,  and  there  is  a 
foaming  torrent  rushing  into  the  blackness  of  night,  sweeping  past  the 
eddy  in  which  your  birch  craft  is  lightly  dancing  to  the  loud  music  of  a 
waterfall.  No  sound  but  its  never  ceasing  din  can  reach  you  ;  no  near 
object  meets  your  eye  which  does  not  reflect  a  red  glare  and  assume  an 
unaccustomed  character  which  the  warm  and  cheery  colour  imparts. 
Suddenly  the  torch  falls  and  is  instantly  extinguished  in  the  rushing 
waters  ;  absolute  darkness  envelopes  you,  the  white  foam,  the  changing 
green  of  the  falling  water,  the  red  reflected  light  of  the  broken  waves, 
all  become  uniformly  and  absolutely  black.  Nothing  whatever  is  dis* 
cernable  to  the  eye,  but  perhaps  another  sense  tells  of  swift  undulating 
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motion,  a  rolling  ride  over  stormy  waves,  with  lessening  roar.  Tour 
eyes  gradually  recover  their  power  of  vision,  and  you  find  yourself  either 
swaying  up  and  down  in  the  same  eddy,  or  far  away  from  the  fall,  on  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  secure  against  whirlpools  and  rocks,  with  the 
Indians  quietly  paddling  the  canoe  and  about  to  turn  again  to  resume 
their  savage  sport.  1  he  moment  the  light  fell  into  the  water,  an  event 
which  often  occurs  with  birch-bark  torches,  the  Indian  at  the  stern  de- 
cided whether  to  remain  iii'  the  eddy,  or  to  enter  the  rapid  and  descend 
it  until  his  power  of  vision  was  restored.  This  is  a  contingency  for 
which  all  salmon  spearers  in  such  situations  must  be  prepared.  Inde« 
cision  might  prove  fatal,  for  if  the  eddy  were  safe  in  absolute  darkness 
for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  it  would  be  wise  to  remain,  if  there  is  danger 
of  being  sucked  under  the  fall,  it  would  be  well  to  seek  refuge  from  a 
sadden  deluge,  or  from  rocks  and  whirlpools  in  the  swift  but  tumultu* 
ous  rapid.  This  can  only  occur  on  a  large  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
fall.  Water  in  rapid  motion  is  a  terrible  power,  and  none  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  its  humors  better  than  the  wild  Indian  salmon-spear- 
er,  who  avoids  its  dangers  with  matchless  skill  and  self-possession,  and 
who  seeks  the  excitement  it  offers  as  if  it  were  the.  main8|)ring  of  his 
life,  or  the  aim  of  his  existence. 


GIVEN  AND  TAKEN. 

BY   MRS.   LEPBOHON. 

The  snow-flakes  were  softly  falling 

Down  on  the  landscape  white, 
"When  the  violet  eyes  of  my  first  bom 

Opened  to  the  light ; 
And  I  thought  as  I  pressed  him  to  me 

With  loving,  rapturous  thrill. 
He  was  pure  and  fair  as  the  snow-flakes 

That  lay  on  the  landscape  still. 

I  smiled  when  they  spoke  of  the  dreary 
Length  of  the  winter's  night. 

Of  the  days  so  short  and  gloomy, 
The  sun's  cold  cheerless  light — 

I  listened,  but  in  their  murmurs, 
Nor  word  nor  thought  took  part. 
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For  the  smiles  of  my  gentle  darling, 
Brougbt  light  to  my  home  and  heart. 

Oh,  quickly  the  joyona  spring-time 

Came  hack  to  our  ice-bound  earth, 
Filling  fields  and  woods  with  sun-shine. 

And  hearts  with  hope  and  mirth. 
But  still  on  earth's  dawning  beauty, 

Seated  a  gloomy  shade. 
For  our  tiny  household  idol 

Began  to  droop  and  fade. 

Shuddering,  I  felt  that  the  frailest 

Flower  in  the  old  woods  dim. 
Had  perchance  a  surer  and  longer 

Lease  of  life  than  him : — 
In  the  flush  of  summer's  beauty. 

On  R  sunny,  golden  day. 
When  flowers  gemmed  dells  and  wood-lands. 

My  blossom  passed  away. 

How  I  chafed  at  the  brilliant  sun-shine 

Flooding  my  lonely  room, 
How  I  turned  from  the  sight  of  nature 

So  full  of  life  and  bloom. 
How  I  longed  for  past  wintry  hours 

With  snow-flakes  falling  fast, 
And  the  little  form  of  my  nursling 

In  my  loving  arms  clasped. 

They  put  up  each  tiny  garment 
In  an  attic  chamber  high. 

His  coral — his  empty  cradle- 
That  they  might  not  meet  my  eye ; 

And  his  name  was  never  uttered. 
What  e'er  each  heart  might  feel. 

For  they  wished  that  the  wound  in  my  bosom 
Might  have  time  to  close  and  heal. 

It  has  done  so,  thanks  to  that  Power 

That  has  been  my  earthly  stay. 
And  should  you  talk  of  my*  darling, 

I  could  listen  now  all  day, 
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For  I  know  each  passing  minute 
Brings  me  nearer  life's  last  shore, 

And  nearer  that  cloudless  kingdom 
Where  we  both  shall  meet  once  more. 


THE   POST  OFFICE  AND   THE   RAILWAY. 

The  right  of  domain  over  its  public  highways,  is  one  which  has  been 
asserted  and  exercised  by  every  country,  whether  its  roads  have  been 
constructed  by  private  and  corporate  enterprise,  or  by  the  State.     Upon 
the  turnpikes  and  canals  of  England,   the   mail-coach   and   the  mail- 
packet  pay  no  toll  to  the  proprietors,  though  passengers  as  well  as  mails 
are  carried ;  and,  in  many  instances,  this  exemption  of  the  whole  vehicle 
secures  the  free  conveyance  of  the  mails.    Whether  such  exemption  be 
regarded  as  the  consideration  paid  for  a  monopoly,  as  the  purchase  money 
of  the  franchise,  or  as  a  royalty  or  suzerainty  due  by  the  corporation  to 
the  rights  of  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  Crown — so  clearly  is  it  in 
accordance  with  the  common  law  of  England,  that  when  it  first  became 
necessary  to  legislate  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  railway,  in  1838, 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Post  Office  to  run  their  own  engines  over  the  rail- 
ways, with  a  limited  passenger  train,  without  payment  of  toll.     Upon 
turnpikes  and  canals,  the  carrying  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  regulated  by  wholesome  competition ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  same  principle  could  be  applied  to  railways.     The  early  enactments, 
therefore,  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  public  as  carriers  upon  them, 
subject  to  specific  regulations.     The   Post  Office  also  claimed  its  special 
train,  and  the  right  to  carry  a  limited  number  of  passengers  with  the 
mails,  free  of  toll,  as  on  the  coaches  and  packets.     When,  however,  it 
was  seen  that  the  railway  was  a  machine  which  must  be  worked  as  a 
whole,  the  Post  Office  consented  to  treat  with  the  companies  as  carriers 
only — but  not  as  proprietors— to  pay  the  cost  of  transport  of  the  mails, 
with  a  fair  profit  thereon  ;  but  resisted  anything  like  toll  for  the  use  of 
the  new  highway.    The  Post  Office  contended  that  the  monopoly  which 
the  railways  had  acquired,  had  not  been  obtained  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  but  in  spite  of  it — by  the  unforseen  practical  working  of  the 
system.     But  another  and  more  serious  question  arose.     The  companies 
must  regulate  their  passenger  trains  at  hours  to  suit  the  traffic  of  each 
line  :  the  Post  Office  wished  to  start  the  mails  at  hours  to  suit  the  whole 
public  of  the  Kingdom — as  well  as  the  localities.     Moreover,  the  Post 
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Office  wanted  the  power  to  change  these  hours  at  will,  according  to  the 
■easons,  the  opening  and  extension  of  new  routes,  &c. ;  and  to  regulate 
4he  speed  and  stoppages  on  all  the  routes.  These  postal  luxuries  raised 
the  question  of  interference  with  the  general  traffic  of  the  railway. 
Thej  involved  the  question  of  running  night  trains  when  and  where  no 
passengers  wanted  to  go ;  and  of  keeping  open,  all  night,  railways  which, 
bat  for  the  mail  trains,  would  he  closed  all  night.  Moreover,  an  altera- 
tion of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  starting  of  a  passenger  train,  to  accommor 
date  the  mails,  might  derange  the  traffic  of  the  whole  line  to  a  serious 
extent. 

In  1838,  before  any  legislation  was  had,  and  when  the  idea  of  determ- 
ining the  payment  by  arbitration  was  first  suggested,  an  experimental  onfs 
was  entered  into  with  tlie  London  and  Birmingham  Company,  represented 
by  Robert  Stephenson.  Col.  Harness,  R.E.,  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen, 
meted  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office.  Col.  (then  Major)  Harness  proposed 
to  apply  the  principle  upon  which  the  Post  Office  was  paying  for  their 
mails  on  the  roads,  to  give  a  fair  commercial  profit  to  the  Company  a/i 
carriers ;  but  not  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  road  further  than  it  was  plear 
^at  the  Post  Office  put  the  Company  to  actual  expense.  Stephensc^ 
4Msented  to  this  principle,  and  an  award  was  mutually  agreed  upon,  of 
7j^.  per  mile  run,  for  the  use  of  a  whole  carriage.  The  {tailway  Mails 
▲ct  was  thereupon  introduced -^but  Sir  James  Graham  representing  the 
railways,  proposed  (for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  principle 
admitted  by  Stephenson)  a  clause,  directing  the  arbitrators  to  include 
the  value  of  the  railway,  in  making  .their  decision.  Mr.  Labouohere, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Post  Office  Bill,  threatened  that  if  this  were  insisted 
apon,  he  would  move  a  clause  proposing  the  contrary  principle.  The 
consequenee  was,  the  Bill  does  not  determine  the  principle  on  which  the 
-Post  Office  payments  are  to  be  calculated. 

This  Act,  which  the  preamble  states,  is  to  provide  for  the  conveyapoe 
of  miuls  by  railways  "  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  charge  to  the  public,*' 
i;ives  the  Postmaster -General  absolute  control  over  every  railway  in  tht 
Kingdom,  with  power  to  regulate  the  hour  of  starting,  the  speed  aofl 
stoppages  of  every  train  carrying  a  mail-bag,  ^nd  to  demand  a  special 
train  At  will.  Twenty-eight  days'  written  notice  must  first  be  served  on 
the  Company,  specifying  the  kind  of  accommodation  needed ;  and  the 
same  for  every  change  required  ;  and  the  value  of  such  service,  on  each 
occasion,  if  not  agreed  upon,  is  left  to  arbitrators,  one  chosen  by  each 
party  ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  these,  the  whole  question  of 
eompensation  is  left  to  an  umpire  chosen  by  them.  Under  this  system 
there  is  no  majority  agreement  of  a  court  of  arbitration  ;  but  the  umpire 
is  the  jury,  and  the  two  arbitrators  the  advocates  of  tlieir  respective 
views — the  decision  in  most  ciises  bearing  no  relation  to  the  figures  pf 
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either  of  tbem.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  whereas  the  two  arbitrators 
are  selected  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  umpire,  in 
most  cases,  is  selected  solely  for  his  supposed  impartiality,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  disconnected  with  and  ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
gives  judgment.  The  working  of  this  arbitration  system  is  shewn  bj 
the  evidence  taken  by  a  committee  of  the  House  in  1854.  Major  Har- 
ness said  "the  whole  effort  of  the  railway  arbitrator,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  was  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  he  could:  and  to  do 
this,  he  claimed  for  every  train  which  carried  a  mail — no  matter  how 
profitable  its  passenger  traffic  might  be — the  whole  cost  of  the 
train,  at  the  average  of  all  their  trains,  light  and  heavy,  with  a  profit 
thereon,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  run  exclusively  for  the  Post  Office. 
His  experience  was,  that  the  umpire  should  not  Vk  named  by  the  arbitra* 
tors :  and  his  successor  (as  Post  Office  arbitrator),  MajorWilliams,  endorsed 
this  opinion.  In  one  case,  the  Post  Office  arbitrator  valued  the  service  at 
Is.  8d.  per  mile;  the  railway  nominee  claimed  12s.  lOd.  :  the  umpire 
awarded  3s.  In  another  instance,  2s.  3d.  was  the  Post  Office  estimate  ; 
9a.  that  of  the  railway ;  and  3s.  Gd.  the  award  of  the  umpire.  Rowland 
Hill  shewed  that  the  Post  Office  had  been  offered  exclusive  trains  at 
2s.  6d.  per  mile ;  that  the  cost  on  one  line  had  been  increased  by  an 
award  from  ^9,115  per  annum  to  ^27,Cr>9,  although  there  were  the 
tame  number  of  ordinary  trains  running  as  before.  He  had  been  a  rail- 
way manager,  and  knew  the  price  the  company  were  getting  (3s.  per 
mile)  was  double  the  total  cost  of  the  train,  passengers  and  all.  He  was 
a  shareholder  in  that  company,  and  knew  the  cost  of  locomotion  had 
only  been  6d.  per  mile ;  and  allowing  Is.  for  other  expenses,  there  was 
•till  a  margin.  On  that  train,  he  said,  the  company  were  making  200 
per  cent,  profit  from  the  Post  Office  alone,  besides  all  the  earnings  from 
passengers  and  parcels.  On  the  South  Devon  Railway,  he  had  had  two 
awards  following  each  other  quickly  for  the  same  service — one  at  28.,  the 
other  at  3s.  6d.  per  mile.  In  cases  where  the  service  would  only  justify 
a  certain  moderate  payment,  and  nothing  beyond,  he  was  deterred  from 
putting  a  railway  under  notice.  He  was  three  years  negotiating  with  the 
Edinburgh  and  Hawick  Company  ;  and  after  getting  the  service  per- 
formed by  a  mail-cart,  at  half  the  rate  demanded  by  the  railway,  the 
latter  accepted  a  double  service  for  one-third  less  than  the  rute  they 
asked  for  a  single  one.  lie  said  the  Post  Office  would  be  glad  to  be  put 
upon  a  par  with  the  public,  and  pay  the  same  rates  as  paid  by  the  latter 
for  the  same  service ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  Post  Office  paid  for  its  bags 
higher  than  parcel  rates,  while  he  knew  that  persons  sending  newspapers 
daily,  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  paid  only  half  the 
usual  parcel  rates.  The  high  rates  paid  to  railway  companies,  he  found 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  public  accommodation,  as  the  cost  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  by  railway  was  far  greater  thau  by  other  means.'* 
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The  difficulty  was,  that  the  Act  of  18.38  drew  no  distinction  hetween 
a  single  bag  or  supplementary  mail  sent  by  a  regular  train,  and  the  night 
mail  from  London  with  its  tons  of  newspapers,  its  sorting  carriage,  &c. 
Both  were  to  be  valued  by  arbitration :  and  thus  a  mail  which  did  not 
yield  6d.  per  mile,  would  open  the  door  for  the  railways  to  urge  upon  the 
bewildered  umpire  their  peculiar  figures  for  the  cost  of  each  train,  and 
the  return  required  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment.  Not  daring 
to  risk  an  arbitration  by  putting  a  train  under  notice,  and  yet  unwilling 
to  deprive  the  public  of  the  accommodation,  the  Postmaster-General  at 
last  despatched  one  of  his  guards  as  a  2nd  class  passenger,  with  mail  bags 
as  his  luggage,  tendering  the  extra  baggage  rate  for  over  weight.  Hor- 
rified at  the  prospect,  the  railways  resisted,  but  were  beaten  by  the 
common  law  decision ;  and  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  an  Act  passed  in 
1847  compelled  them  to  receive  and  deliver  ba^s  as  parcels.  A  great 
point  was  thus  gained,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  received,  under 
that  decision,  an  accommodation  mail  by  an  ordinary  train,  at  ^700  a 
year — for  which  the  railways  had  previously  demanded  ^6000  a  year  I 
The  Post  Office — wishing,  however,  to  send  the  bags  in  charge  of  their 
own  messengers — found  that  though  the  guard  could  travel  as  a  passen- 
ger, he  could  not  throw  out  his  bags  and  take  in  others  at  intermediate 
stations — for  the  railways  refused  to  let  the  Post  Office  messengers  on 
their  platforms  for  this  purpose,  until  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1854,  reported  in  favor  of  compelling  them  to  do  so. 

Rowland  Hill  told  the  committee,  as  his  opinion  after  sixteen  years* 
experience  of  arbitration,  that  "  the  Legislature  should  fix  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment— even  at  some  risk  of  fixing  a  rate  which  might  be  found  occasion- 
ally excessive  or  inconvenient."  To  prove  that  the  awards  were 
unwarrantable,  he  shewed  that  where  there  was  competition  the  day  mail 
had  been  voluntarily  taken  on  one  line  at  4d.,  and  on  another  at  2d. 
per  mile — by  their  ordinary  trains.  He  admitted  that  when  the  Post  Office 
prescribed  hours  and  speed  they  should  pay  for  the  restriction ;  and  in 
cases  where  a  night  train  had  been  demanded,  a  night  police  had  to  be 
brought  on,  and  other  expenses  incnrred,  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
required  on  some  lines,  particularly  in  Ireland. 

The  Postmaster-General,  Viscount  Canning,  informed  the  committee 
that  *'  the  system  of  arbitration  bad  not  worked  satisfactorily  to  the 
Giovemment,  the  Post  Office,  or  the  public  — mainly  as  to  the  uncertainty 
which  it  throws  on  every  suggested  improvement  in  which  railways  are 
concerned."  He  would  prefer  a  fixed  rate  if  possible.  In  cases  where 
the  circumstances  were  almost  similar,  the  awards  were  far  from  being 
•o ;  and  where  they  varied,  the  decision  of  the  umpire  was  out  of  aU 
proportion  to  the  circumstances.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
constancy  of  the  service ;  and  he  instanced  season  ticket- holders  as  pay- 
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ing  but  a  fraction  of  the  regular  fares.  The  umpire  should  not  be  a 
juryman  :  he  may  feel  a  deficiency  in  the  evidence  without  knowing  what 
to  call  for  to  supply  it ;  or  matters  may  be  left  out,  in  the  evidence 
placed  before  him,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration— Hind  he 
may  be  unable  to  hit  the  blot,  and  call  for  the  wanting  evidence.  Finally, 
he  said,  "my  objections  are  solely  to  the  principle  of  arbitration,  as 
tarrying  with  it  a  great  semblance  of  fairness  and  of  satisfikctory  arrange- 
Tnent,  and  not  proving  to  be  so  in  fact." 

On  the  part  of  the  Railways,  fivt  general  managers  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  "  arbitration  was  the  right  principU 
for  settling  the  isum  "  to  be  paid  by  the  Post  Office,  and  they  were  nnani- 
tnous  in  their  opposition  to  fixed  rates  and  permanent  umpires.  They 
charged  the  Postmaster-General  with  altering  the  service  merely  to  ob- 
tain a  new  reference,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  amount  reduced  by  a  new 
umpire — a  charge  which  was  not  only  repudiated  but  conclusively  dUn- 
proved  by  Rowland  Hill.  Then  they  complained  of  the  delays  during 
the  struggle  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  the  umpire ;  sometimes 
years  elapsed  before  they  agreed,  during  all  which  time  they  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  service,  and  got  no  pay,  thus  losing  interest ;  for  the 
Post  Office  never  paid  "  on  account : ''  if  it  had  done  so,  Rowland  Hill 
remarked,  awards,  instead  of  four  would  be  forty  years  in  hand.  The 
General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  said  he  had  known  twelve  or  four- 
teen meetings  and  forty  or  fifty  names  proposed,  without  the  arbitrators 
being  able  to  agree  upon  an  umpire :  he  proposed  to  compel  them  to 
^[pee  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  North-Western  stated  that 
tirere  were  on  his  line  ninety-nine  mail  trains  daily,  only  twenty-two  of 
^hich  were  "  under  notice,"  and  therefore  subject  to  arbitration.  These 
trains  gave  an  annual  mileage  of  494,57.5  miles,  while  the  seventy-seven 
carrying  bags  at  a  few  pence  per  mile  had  an  annual  mileage  of  958,106. 
By  this  means  the  average  was  reduced  to  eight  pence  per  mile ;  the 
seventy-seven  trains — having  double  the  mileage  of  the  twenty-two  under 
notice, — cost  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  latter. 

But  the  great  complaint  of  the  Railways  was  that  the  Post  Office  had 
robbed  them  of  their  parcel  traffic.  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  penny  post,  shewed  that  it  was  established  in  1839,  when  very  few 
railways  were  in  existence  ;  that  the  parcels  sent  by  post  consisted  mainly 
of  small  articles  at  a  penny  or  two  pence  each,  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  sent  at  all ;  that  as  the  railways  did  not,  like  the  Post  Office,  reach 
every  town  and  hamlet,  the  latter,  as  the  more  perfect  distributing 
machine,  would  always  take  the  single  parcels ;  that  the  railways  had  no 
monopoly  of  the  parcel  traffic ;  and  lastly,  that  the  awards  had  been  so 
hifiuenced  by  this  consideration 9  that  the  Companies  were  getting  from 
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the  Post  Office  far  more  for  the  carriage  of  the  parcels,  in  the  mails,  than 
they  would  have  receiveil  from  the  public.  He  also  proved  that  the  rail- 
way parcel  traffic  had  diminished  bj  a  decision  of  the  courts,  and  not  by 
the  competition  of  the  Post  Office.  As  the  parcel  system  became  deve* 
loped,  carriers  collected  parcels  for  the  different  towns  in  which  they  had 
agencies,  and  packed  them  in  one,  sending  them  at  single  rates  ;  but  the 
Companies  tore  them  open  and  charged  their  rate  on  each.  Brought  into 
Court  they  contended  they  had  a  right  to  charge  by  value,  and  this  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  examination,  but  the  law  said  they  could  only 
take  the  weights,  and  not  the  contents  of  parcels  into  consideration,  and 
10  the  packing  went  on. 

The  peneral  Manager  of  the  London  and  North- Western,  Mark  Huish, 
vigorously  defended  the  award  complained  of  by  Rowland  Hill  (the  case, 
where  the  amount  was  increased  from  ^^,115  to  ^27*659),  and  declare^ 
that  **  if  it  had  any  £biuU  at  all,  it  was  much  less  than  should  have  been 
given  under  the  circumstances."  As  his  reasons  embrace  the  whole  case 
of  the  railways,  we  give  his  summing  up  before  the  umpire.  "  Seeing; 
that  by  the  ddiberate  decisions  of  Parliament,  the  Post  Office  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  privilege  whatever  over  private  individuals,  so  far  as  pecu- 
niary considerations  are  concerned ;  that  the  duty  is  now  performed  at 
greatly  increased  speed ;  that  the  original  payntent  was  totally  inadequate  ; 
that  all  recent  awards  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  Bailway  Compa- 
nies have  given  a  large  increase ;  that  the  Post  Office  has  entered  in  a 
▼igorons  competition  with  the  railways  for  the  carriage  of  small  parcels, 
by  means  of  the  very  low  rates  which  they  have  been  able  to  obtain ,  and 
lastly,  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  company  were  vastly  increase4 
by  the  rise  in  wages  and  materials  of  every  description,  I  can  have  little 
doubt  that  the  sum  I  have  named, — viz.,  4s.  6d.  per  mile — may  be  justi- 
fied on  every  principle  of  fairness  and  equity.  The  Marquis  of  Blandr 
ibrdy"  he  added,  ^*  gave  me  2s.  6d.  per  mile."  Captain  Huish  apologized 
for  an  award  of  5s.  per  mile  made  to  an  Irish  railway,  which  though  the 
highest  paidt  was  one  of  the  slowest  in  the  kingdom,  by  explaining  that 
it  was  kept  open  from  five  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  morning,  for 
Fdst  Office  purposes  ;  and  that  although  the  Irish  lines  as  a  whole  rao 
¥ery  slowly,  the  remuneration  paid  them  depended  ''  upon  the  expenses  of 
keeping  open  all  night  railways  which  would  otherwise  be  closed  all  night." 
The  Manager  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line  also  stated  that  the  greater 
put  of  the  expense  on  his  line  at  night  was  occasioned  by  the  mails ;  but 
for  them  the  stations  would  not  then  be  worked. 

The  Committee,  in  reporting,  do  not  express  any  direct  censure  of  the 
Bystemf  but  quote  the  evidence  of  Lord  Canning,  Postmaster-GeneraU 
**  It  is  difficult  to  argue  against  the  justice  of  the  system  oi  arbitration } 
bmt  in  practice  it  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  has  tended  to  great  uncertainty 
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in  the  amounts  which  the  Post  Office  have  to  pay.  I  attrihnte  it  to  the 
fact  that  umpires,  selected  by  the  arbitrators,  do  not  bring  to  their  decision 
a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  matters  on  which 
thej  are  consulted."  The  Committee  made  the  remarkable  statement 
that  **  there  had  rarely  been  an  instance  of  agreement  between  the  arbi- 
trators  named  by  the  Post  Office  and  the  Railway  Companies  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  compensation  should  be  awarded  ;  **  and  they  recom- 
mended that  the  umpire  should  be  named  by  one  of  the  Judges,  if  after 
a  certain  time  the  arbitrators  did  not  agree.  They  say  the  umpires 
should  in  all  cases  be  fully  qualified  by  general  knowledge  and  experience ; 
and,  without  proposing  principles  on  which  compensation  should  be  based» 
they  admitted  that  the  penny  post  had  so  far  encroached  upon  the  parcel 
traffic  as  to  justify  "  the  departure  from  practice,  in  charging  Her 
Majesty's  mail  with  toll.*'  They  recommended  a  system  of  fines  for 
failures  in  performing  a  service  so  highly  paid  for ;  that  mail  guards  tra- 
Telling  as  second  class  passengers  should  be  empowered  to  exchange  bags 
with  Post  Office  servants  at  stations,  and  that  Railway  Companies  should 
be  compelled  to  deliver  Post  Office  bags,  sent  as  parcels,  to  Post  Office  ser- 
vants. On  the  question  of  compensation  they  said  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  price  when  mails  are  carried  by  ordinary  passenger  trains ; 
but  that  the  trains  put  under  notice  raised  the  question  of  "  tolls  "  and 
"interference,"  which  caused  the  disagreement.  The  weight  of  the  night 
mail  from  the  inland  office,  London,  in  1854,  averaged  14  tons  7  cwt.  3  qrs. 
19  lbs.  daily,  of  which  newspapers  formed  76  per  cent.,  letters  13  pef 
cent.,  bags  9  per  cent.,  and  book  packets  2  per  cent.  In  conclusion  the 
Committee,  in  which  the  Railway  interest  was  not  without  friends,  so  far 
adopted  the  Post  Office  view  as  to  recommend  that  "  a  commission  of  two 
or  more  experienced  engineers  should  be  appointed  expressly  to  consider 
whether  a  tonnage  toll  or  mileage  rate,  to  include  every  charge,  could  not 
be  fixed  for  Post  Office  service,  which  though  not  exactly  suited  to  each 
particular  case  might  be  generally  fair  to  all  parties." 

With  this  report  Parliamentary  action  ended.  The  Railway  Compa- 
nies warned  by  the  result  of  this  investigation  ceased  to  meddle  with  the 
Post  Office  guards  and  bags  by  ordinary  (rains,  for  fear  they  might  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  in  the  "  noticed  "  trains ;  and  the 
Post  Office  having  power  to  keep  down  the  average  mileage  rate,  by  send- 
ing mails  by  ordinary  trains,  and  so  to  confine  the  "noticed"  trains  to 
the  important  mails,  was  willing  to  risk  the  ordeal  of  arbitration  on  these. 

The  extension  of  the  Railway  system  also  brought  about  competition, 
and  the  tenders  of  competing  lines  could  not  be  without  its  influence  on 
the  umpires.  And  lastly,  the  consideration  that  the  railways  in  England 
pay  a  government  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  nett  passenger  receipts — 
by  which  the  Companies  pay  back  the  greater  portion  of  their  mail 
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moneys,  no  doubt  induced  both  Parliament  and  the  Post  Office  to  treat 
them  with  extra  liberality. 

The  umpire  was  generally  selected  from  .the  nobility,  as  less  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  either  the  Post  Office  or  the  Railways ;  or  rather,  as  the 
only  class  on  whom  the  arbitrators  could  agree.  Some  of  these,  however, 
were  connected  with  railways,  and  most  of  them  knew  nothhig  either  of 
Post  Office  requirements,  or  of  railway  traffic ;  and  when  the  Post  Office 
arbitrator  ascertained,  from  dearly  bought  experience,  that  certain  namei 
were  invariably  associated  with  excessive  awards,  he  threw  these  out  and 
naturally  enough  struggled  for  fair  play.  The  Railway  arbitrator  was  aa 
pertinaceous  to  obtain,  as  the  other  was  to  avoid,  his  man,  and  hence  the 
delays  complained  of.  In  fact,  this  power  of  resistance  was  all  the  check 
the  Post  Office  had — for  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
umpire — and  it  behoved  it  to  exercise  it  with  firmness  and  circumspection. 
The  Post  Office  arbitrators  were  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  they 
asserted  that  their  estimates  were  liberal.  The  railway  arbitrator,  how- 
ever went  before  the  umpire  claiming  several  times  the  amount  as  the 
anrest  means  of  getting  half  what  he  asked.  The  Post  Office  arbitrator 
represented  a  department  which  was  authorized  and  expected  to  pay 
the  full  value  of  the  service  rendered ;  and  he  dare  not  offer  less  than 
•this  without  proving  to  Parliament  and  the  country  his  unfitness  for  hii 
position.  Nor  could  he  compromise  himself  by  attempting  to  "feel"  a 
proposed  umpire.  On  the  other  side,  a  zealous  manager,  whose  success 
with  his  employers  depended  on  the  amount  he  could  procure,^-or  a  needy 
corporation, — were  under  no  such  restraints;  and  the  result  in  England  hai 
been  that  which  has  obtained  in  every  other  country  where  the  govern- 
ment deals  with  a  private  corporation,  or  a  municipal  corporation  with  an 
individual ;  the  delegate  of  the  many  defends  his  trust  with  one  hand  tied* 
The  importance  attached  to  the  selection  of  the  umpire  is  shewn  in  the 
history  of  the  abortive  arbitration  entered  into  last  year  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  That  company,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Baring,  claimed  an 
umpire  in  England,  and  when  this  was  refused,  their  commissioner  made 
a  special  trip  across  the  Atlantic  for  further  powers,  before  he  could  con- 
tent to  the  nominee  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  cost  of  mail  conveyance  by  railway  in  England  ranges  from  3i« 
8fd.  per  mile,  down  to  one  farthing  per  mile  run :  the  average  rate  for 
1861  was  6fd.,  which  shews  a  steady  decrease,  as  it  was  S^d.  in  1857» 
and  lOd.,  as  stated  by  Rowland  Hill,  in  1854.  This  decrease  is  in  the 
face  of  an  enormous  increase  of  mail  matter.  In  1861,  593,000,000  of 
letters  and  38,000,000  of  book  packages  passed  through  the  British  Post 
Office.  The  mileage  ^of  mail  trains  in  1849  was  4,000,000 ;  in  1857» 
8^000,000 ;  and  in  186 1,  J  1,000,000 ;  for  England  and  Wales.  The  book 
packets  have  increased  50  per  cent,  since  1857*  * 
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The  mileage  of  mail  trains,  the  rates,  Government  duty,  and  other  taxes 
paid  by  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1861,  were  aa  under: 
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In  the  United  Statee,  the  railways  are  under  the  control  of  the  Stat^ 
goremments,  while  the  postal  serrice  is  managed  bj  the  Federal  power. 
The  position  of  the  general  government,  therefore,  as  compared  with 
6ther  countries,  is  in  this  respect  a  very  weak  one — no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  assume  control,  by  any  civil  law,  over  corporations  whidr 
bold  their  privileges  from  the  State  governments.  In  1888  (the  year 
hi  which  England  first  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  railway  mail  convey- 
ance), Congress  simply  declared  the  railways  to  he  post  routes,  and 
authorized  the  Postmaster-General  to  send  the  mails  by  them,  "  provideid 
he  can  have  it  done  on  reasonable  terms — and  not  paying  therefor,  in  any 
mstance,  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  similar 
transportation  tronld  cost  in  post  coaches."  The  next  year,  a  maximnm 
rate  of  $300  per  mile  per  annum  was  fixed,  for  any  amount  of  mail  service^ 
but  still  restricting  payments  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over 
the  cost  of  coach  service,  under  similar  circumstances.  In  1845,  anbther 
Act  was  passed,  **  to  secure  an  equal  and  just  rate  of  payment  according 
to  the  service  performed " — which  directed  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  to 
divide  the  railways  into  three  classed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mails  t 
the  speed  at  which  they  were  carried ;  and  the  importance  of  the  service  ; 
and  authorized  him  to  contract  with  them,  provided  the  first  clast 
received  no  more  than  the  maximum  which  had  been  already  established 
by  the  laws  of  1838  and  1839  ;  the  second  class  no  more  than  $100  per 
mile  ;  and  the  third  class  no  more  than  $50  per  mile.  If  he  could  noi 
contract  on  these  terms,  he  ^ta  authorized  to  separate  the  letter  maili 
ind  forward  it  by  horse  express,  and  the  residue  by  vehicles.  But  if 
<me-half  the  service  on  any  railway  were  performed  in  the  night,  he 
might  pay  for  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  classified  rates ;  and  fin- 
tXLjt  if  there  Were  more  than  two  maild  daily  elu^h  way,  he  could  alloil^  what 
iras  just  and  reasonable  lor  the  extrar  service^ 
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Whei*e  Coo^ress  granted  lands  in  aid  of  railwajs,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  and  Mobile  road  in  1850,  it  declared  that,  in  consideration  there- 
off,  th^  rbid  **  should  be  free  of  toll  or  other  charge  to  U.  S.  troops  and 
jfrbpertj ; "  and  that  the  mails  should  be  car ri^  upon  it  "  on  such 
t^iins  as  Conglress  shall  fit/' 

The  n5ature  of  the  service  perfbrined  by  the  United  States  railways — 
ab  defined  tit  thtf  J>rlrtted  fotths  of  contract  used — is  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  Urails  (including  British,  Catiada,  ancf  other  foreign  maik) 
tb^  be  conveyed  in  a  secure  a^d  sitfe  manner,  fVee  from  wet  or  other 
izjury.  In  k  istipAthM  Md  conyeniebt  car,  or  apartment  of  a  car,  suitably^ 
fitted  up,  finished,  warmed  and  lighted,  under  the  direction  and  to  the 
ilitisfkciioiii  df  the  PoM;  Office  Department,  at  the  etpense  of  the  cou* 
tractor,  fot  the  a^K^rting  and  safe-keeping  of  the  mails,  and  for  the 
eiEclasite  vnAt  6f  the  Department  and  its  madl  agent,  if  the  Department 
•han  einpldj  such  agent ;  and  such  agoutis  to  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 
When  there  is  no  agent  of  the  Depatttnent,  the  lUulrond  Goittpany  sbi^ 
designate  a  suitable  person  on  each  train,  to  be  sworn  in,  to  receive  and 
tAe  charge  of  the  mails,  and  of  way-bills  accompanying  aftd  describing 
tibietti,  tM  dul;^  deliver  the  same.  And  the  mail  shall  be  taken  fVom  and 
ddivered  into  the  Post  Officii  at  the  ends  of  the  rotite ;  and  aldo  from 
moA  into  intermediate  Offices,  provided  the  latter  are  not  over  one-quartet 
of  a  mile  fVom  a  depdt  or  station. 

2.  Thut  if  the  Company  shall  iruu  a  regular  train  of  passenger  cars 
more  ft^qfueutly  thati  is  required  by  the  cOnttUct  to  carry  the  mails,  the 
^aane  iiitreaaed  frequency  shall  be  given  to  the  mails,  and  without  increase 
of  compenitttiou  ;  and  the  like  as  to  increased  speed  of  the  mail  trains, 
when  deiired  by  the  Pdstmastet-Genertd. 

3.  That  the  CompfJcAy  shall  convey,  free  of  cfaiirge,  all  mail-bags  and 
Post  Office  blanks ;  and  also  all  accredited  sp^ecial  ageAts  of  the  Depart^ 
iteent,  on  c^hSbitlion  of  their  credentials. 

tn  eve^  e4se  of  ikny  failure  to  perform  the  trip,  not  beyond  their 
control,  thfere  is  forfeiture  of  tht  pay  for  the  trip ;  and  the  loss  of  a 
oOttnection,  if  avoidable,  iuvolves  a  double  penalty.  Neglect  to  take  tit 
deliver  a  mail,  or  allowing  one  to  become  wet  or  injured,  are  subject  tO' 
fine.  And  hwtly — the  Company  are  made  "  answerable  foi^  the  adequacy 
Of  th^  tattihti  of  transportation ;  for  the  faithfulness,  ability  and  dili- 
gence of  its  agents ;  and  for  the  safety,  due  receipt  and  delivery,  at 
aftrressid,  of  the  mail§." 

There  are  320  railway  routes  on  which  the  mail  is  transported,  having 
i  totd  length  of  21,)W)  miles,  with  an  annual  mail  milei^  of  22,777,219 
i^es — for  #hich  the  sum  of  $2,498,116  id  paid — about  eleven  cents  per 
milo  rim.  The  greater  number,  length  and  mileage,  are  in  the  second 
mi  third  eliiMe»--the  average  rate  for  which  it  8|  cents  per  mile  mn. 
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These  classes  embrace  232  routes,  having  a  total  length  of  13,195  milefl, 
and  an  annual  mileage  of  1 1,609,  iW,  which  costs  $998,730. 

In  the  reports  published  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Postal 
Subsidy  discussion,  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  price  paid  the  New 
York  Central  for  mail  transportation  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statements  made  by  such  high  authorities  as  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  of  inquiry,  in  1861 — our  Postmaster-General  and 
Mr.  Brydges,  in  1862.  The  former  made  the  average  rate  of  the  whole 
amount  received  for  1860,  $172.24  per  mile  of  road.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Foley  states  it  correctly,  as  far  as  it  goes,  at  $51,600,  for  298  miles  of 
railway — a  fraction  over  $173  per  mile  per  annum. ,  Mr.  Brydges  says 
the  Company  receives  an  aggregate  of  $91,550,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
$307  2lc.  per  mile.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  for  "a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance they  have  .a  duplicate  line  ;  but  these  double  lines  do  not  average 
twelve  miles  apart ;  they  accommodate  the  same  district  of  country— 
and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  amount  paid  is  for  a  line  of  298  miles 
in  length.'* 

The  New  York  Central  receives  now  $94,650  per  annum,  for  a  length 
of  railway  (including  one  leased  line)  of  659  miles  of  main  line  and 
branches,  or  an  annual  average  rate  of  $143  50c.  per  mile  of  road« 
There  are  on  this  road  243  miles  of  double  track ;  and  the  payment, 
therefore — though  for  a  line  of  country  298  miles  between  its  termini  at 
Buffalo  and  Albany — is  really  for  a  line  of  single  track  of  over  900 
miles  in  length — about  $105  per  mile  of  single  track.  The  length  of 
sidings,  in  addition  to  the  double  track,  is  120  miles,  which  brings  up 
the  total  length  of  track  to  1,023  miles — a  greater  length  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  Grand  Trunk  in  Canada.  This  Company  has  also  more 
locomotives  and  cars  than  are  on  the  whole  Grand  Trunk,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

If  the  Grand  Trunk  were  in  the  United  States,  the  portion  between 
Quebec  and  Toronto  would  receive  $100  per  mile,  and  all  the  rest  $50. 
This  would  give  $68,500  per  annum,  for  which  side  service  would  be  re- 
quired. We  pay  the  Company  $60,000,  besides  $18,000  to  other  partiei^ 
for  the  side  service. 

The  cost  of  side  service  on  Grand  Trunk  ($20  per  mile)  must  be 
added  to  the  $70 ;  and  at  $90  per  mile  per  annum,  the  mail  mileage 
rate  for  this  road  would  be  8f  cents,  as  compared  with  the  8^  cents  on 
the  N.  Y.  Central.  The  Central,  carrying  vastly  more  of  mail  matter, 
receives  a  less  rate  per  mile  run. 

The  real  question,  however,  for  comparison,  is  the  service  performed 
by  the  two  roads  respectively.  Mr.  Watkins,  at  the  meeting  held  in. 
London  last  August,  stated  the  Grand  Trunk  weekly  mileage  of  mail 
trains  in  Canada,  to  be  17»000  miles— or  884,000  miles  per  annum.   Th* 
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I  mileage  of  the  New  York  Central,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement 
below,  is  1,170,940  miles.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  table  that  the 
highest  ra^es  are  paid  on  second  rate  sections.  The  old  stage  route  was 
the  longest,  and  the  highest  rates  are  continued  on  it — by  a  process 
known  to  Congress  as  *'  constructive  mileage.*' 


Sections, 

Length 

tn 
milet. 

THps 

per 

treek. 

Annual 
payment. 

Anniial 
mileage. 

Cost  per 

mile  run. 

in  cents. 

Albanj  to  Buffalo I 

Tnj  to  Schenectady 

Qyracase  to  Rochester,  via 
A  nborn 

218 
80 

22 

104 
50) 
47  f 
76 
11 
22 
29 

1200 
100 

75 

200 

62.89 

150 
50 
60 
50 

25 
25 

12 
12 

"1 

12 

6 
12 

6 

$43,600.00 
8,000.00 

1,650.00 

20,800.00 

6,100.00 

11,400.00 

550.00 

1,100.00 

1,450.00 

666,800 
208,000 

27,456 

129,792 

91,028 

94,848 

6,864 

27,456 

18,096 

7.69 
3.84 

6.00 
16.02 

Canandaigua  to  N.Falls  I 

Rochester  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Batavia  to  Attica 

6.65 

12.02 
8.01 

Buffalo  to  Lockport 

^      to  Lewistoo 

4.01 
8.01 

659 

$94,650.00 

1,170,940 

8.08 

In  addition  to  the  mileage  run,  the  bulk  of  the  mails,  and  the  speed  at 
which  they  are  carried,  are  elements  of  comparison.  We  have  no  statis- 
tics of  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  mails  carried  on  the  Grand  Trunk.  The 
English  mails  carried  by  special  tra^n  do  not  disturb  the  general  average, 
as  they  have  been  paid  for  at  very  profitable  rates,  varying  from  30cts.  to 
$2.00  per  mile.  But  we  believe  neither  the  bulk  nor  the  weight  of  our 
ordinary  mails  has  reached  the  capacity  afforded  by  the  one-third  of  the 
car  devoted  to  Post  Office  purposes.  The  westward  mail  on  the  New  York 
Central  averages  5f  tons,  and  the  eastward  one  3^  tons,  daily.  This 
amount  of  mail  matter  could  only  be  disposed  of  by  frequent  trains,  and 
MB  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nearly  equally  distributed  between  the  four  trains 
which  run  each  way  daily,  three  of  which  are  express  trains  at  30  miles 
the  hour  including  stops— the  other  at  21  miles.  On  the  Grand  Trunk 
we  have  no  express  trains  proper — but  one  passenger  trian  at  20  miles,  and 
•ne  mixed  one  at  12J-  miles  the  hour,  on  the  principal  sections;  and  one 
mixed  one  only  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Brydges  states  $100  per  mile  to  be  the  lowest  rate  fixed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  classification  of  the  railways, — though  he  adds  that  he  believes 
••a  few  small  branch  lines  have  been  paid  at  rather  less  than  $  1 00  per  mile." 
We  have  already  seen  that  by  the  act  of  1845,  Congress  fixed  $50  per 
■die  as  the  maximum  rate  of  the  lowest  class;  and  there  are  127  rontea 
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haying  a  total  length  of  4,605  miles  paid  at  and  below  that  tigure, — one  as 
low  as  $10.  Thirteen  of  these  roads  carry  the  mail  twiee  each  waj  dailj^ 
as  is  done  on  the  most  important  sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  nam«- 
ber  of  routes  paid  at  rates  under  $100  per  mile  is  1/9,  having  a  length  of- 
7,526  miles— 36  of  which  carrj  two  mails  daily  each  way.  Tbe^ 
maximum  rate,  with  25  per  cent,  added  for  night  service,  is  paid 
only  to  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  a  double  track  line,  which 
running  only  three  mail  trains  daily,  receives  $375  per  mile — nearlj 
double  that  paid  to  the  New  York  Central  for  four  trains  and  a  greater 
amount  of  mail  matter.  This  anomaly— which  is  similar  to  our  own 
practice  in  paying  the  same  rate  per  mile  per  annum  below  Quebec,  that 
we  do  above  Montreal — is  accounted  for  by  the  United  States  Postmaster 
G^Mieral  who  says  that  "  some  corporations  when  the  public  treasury  wtf 
full  succeeded  in  obtaining  too  much  from  the  treasury"."  This  may  be 
a  delicate  way  of  hinting  that  when  a  Postmaster  General  had  the  power 
to  sign  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years,  bindifig  the  general  Government  ta 
pay  anywhere  between  $10  and  $375  per  mile— he  might  not  alwayv 
be  proof  against  the  solicitationti  of  a  political  broker  employed  by  the 
corporation  to  get  the  best  terms  he  could. 

That  the  sysrtem  now  existing  in  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
satbfactory  is  proved  by  the  following  pregnant  extracts  from  the  lasl 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  at  Washington  : 

"  I  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  report  of  last  year  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  system  to  enable  the  department  to  procure  contracts 
on  fair  terms  with  railroad  companies  for  mail  service.  Many  cases  have 
risen  since  then  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  prejudice  to  public  interests,  likely  to  occur  if  these  cor- 
porations are  left  as  at  present  entirely  unrestrained  by  law.  Some  of 
these  corporations  when  the  public  treasury  was  full,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing too  much  from  the  treasury ;  and  even  now,  when  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  so  severely  taxed  to  preserve  the  Government,  there  are» 
I  regret  to  say,  some  companies  threatening  to  throw  off  the  mail,  unless 
terms  even  more  onerous  than  any  heretofore  exacted  from  the  Govern- 
menti  by  any  other  company,  are  agreed  to  by  the  department.  The 
effects  of  yielding  to  such  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  few  has  been  to 
raise  the  term^  required  by  all ;  for  the  more  liberal  justly  say— whilst 
they  agree  that  the  terms  allowed  are  too  high — they  cannot  compete  with 
rival  lines  unless  they  demand  and  receive  the  same  rates  for  carrying  the 

mails.     *     *     It  has  been  suggested  that  in  lieu  of  the  classification  br 
which  compensation  is  now  fixed,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  actuu 

cost  of  transportation  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  arrangements  could  be 

more  satisfactorily  made  on  such  a  basis  than  in  the  present  system,     t 

think  it  probable  it  would  be  generally  acceptable,  and  that  a  compensa- 
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tion  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  the  mails,  wonld  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  railways  ;  for  the  considerations  which  preclude  the  Govern- 
Bient  from  desiring  revenue  from  the  mails,  ought  to  operate  even  more 
directly  on  the  railroad  interest,  to  preclude  it  from  attempting  to  burden 
a  machinery  which,  in  so  many  ways,  creates  its  business.  All  increase  and 
aoeeleration  of  mails  promotes  the  transfer  of  persons  and  property^  for 
wbieh  these  roads  were  constructed,  and  of  which  the  transportation  pf 
•Ihe  mailfl  u  but  an  iacident." 

The  cost  of  mail  transportation  by  coaches  in  the  United  States  aver- 
ages 24  cents  per  mile,  while  in  England,  Ireland  aud  Bcotland  it  oi^y 
.•jrarages  about  oa&^lk>  and  inX]!ai%ada  ^before  the  Railway  era)  aboi^t 
laie-fourth  this  amomit.  Tbue  mail  coutraets  im  the  United  Sit^tes  have 
long  been  the  perquisites  of  the  party  successful  in  the  PresidentMl  elec- 
tion ;  and  oft«i  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  Federal  patronage 
eould  be  made  to  reach  certain  districts.  The  fact  that  the  early  rates 
for  railway  mail  service  were  fixed  with  reference  to  the  cost  by  coaches, 
and  25  per  cent,  wbs  allowed  to  be  added  for  the  additional  speed,  may 
explain  how  thai  Government  has  been  gradually  led  into  an  outlay  whicl^ 
IS  now  found  to  be  intolerable. 

In  Canada  no  legislation  was  had  bearing  on  the  question  of  mail 
transportation,  before  the  Union,  for  the  reason  t^at  our  Post  Office  was 
then  in  Imperial  hands.  In  chartering  the  early  Railway  Companies, 
Lower  Canada  regulated  the  tolls — but  the  Upper  Province  left  these  to 
the  discretion  of  the  proprietors:  the  same  principles  were  applied, 
vespedively,  to  the  railways  chartered  in  each  section  after  the  Union, 
until  1846,  when  the  first  legislative  reference  to  mail  transportation  was 
made.  Although  the  teaasfer  of  the  Post  Office  from  the  Imparial  to 
Colonial  control  did  not  take  place  until  1851,  the  Legislature,  in  view  of 
it,  inserted  »  clause  in  the  Graat  Western,  and  Montreal  and  Kingston 
jlkels  mi  1846,  compiling  these  railways  to  carry  mails,  troops,  nmnitimis 
•f  4nur,  police,  Ac,  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  in 
4ssse  of  disagreement ;  but  the  Companies  procured  a  qualification  to  the 
.stfect  that  l^ey  should  not  be  required  "  to  start  any  train  at  any  other 
Sisne 'than  their  ordinary  time  of  starting  the  same."  In  1849  when  the 
dirst  guarantee  Act  was  passed,  another  general  railway  act  of  the  aame 
date  repealed  this  4|ualification,  in  the  case  of  any  railway  subject  by  its 
eharter  or  amended  act  to  the  provisions  of  any  future  railway  act :  and 
the  Greneral  Railway  Act  of  1851  put  all  railways,  thereafter  to  be  made, 
Mider  the  obligation  to  carry  mails,  military  and  militia,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, proTisions  and  stores,  policemen  and  constables  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service,  '  -  with  .the  whole  resources  of  the  company, — at  all  times  when 
thereunto  required  by  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,"  &c.,  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.     By  the 
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same  act  the  Railways  were  empowered  '*  to  regulate  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  transporting  goods  and  passengers,  and  fix  the  tolls  thereon  ;'*  the 
latter  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  com- 
panies are  subject  to  action  for  any  refusal  or  neglect  to  forward  goodt 
and  passengers  ;  but  the  Railway  act  does  not  fix  the  minimum  speed  or 
frequency  of  trains.  The  Grand  Trunk  Act,  however,  obliges  that 
Company  to  run  at  least  one  train  every  day  having  third  class  carriages 
taking  passengers  at  one  penny  per  mile.  The  Canadian  Postmaster- 
General  has  the  power,  though  we  have  not  learned  that  it  has  ever  been 
exercised,  to  fix  the  hours  for  the  departure  of  mail  trains;  but  h% 
cannot  regtilate  the  speed  or  stoppages.  The  United  States  Post  Offioa 
has  not  this  power,  nor  does  it  seek  it ;  but  it  seeks  the  other  and  mor» 
important  power  possessed  by  Canada,  that  of  compelling  the  Companies 
to  carry  the  mails,  not  on  their  own  terms,  but  those  on  which  goods  and 
passengers  are  carried  in  all  countries— under  the  same  conditions  of  speed 
and  accommodation  afforded.  In  practice  we  have  wisely  followed  the 
American  system  of  sending  our  mails  by  the  ordinary  trains,  and  have 
.  thus  avoided  the  excessive  demands  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
English  Post  Office  Department — while  we  possess  what  neither  of  the 
other  governments  have— the  very  necessary  power  of  confining  the  com- 
pensation to  what  is  just  and  reasonable. 

lu  1840,  the  average  cost  of  mail  conveyance  by  daily  coach,  was  six 
cents  per  mile  run  on  the  main  routes:  in  1852,  just  before  the  railway 
era,  it  was  five  cents  per  mile  travelled.  The  cost  by  steamboat  varied  at^ 
opposition  or  monopoly  existed.  In  1852  a  mail  was  taken  by  Mr.  HoU 
ton's  through  line  from  Montreal  to  Hamilton,  for  ten  dollars  per  trip— 
about  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  Reasonable  as  this  appears,  it 
doubtless  paid  the  steamer  better  than  any  other  freight  carried. 

In  1853,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk  between  Montreal 
and  Portland,  the  first  extended  railway  mail  service  began,  and  on  appli- 
cation from  the  Government  the  Company  offered  to  transport  mails  by 
all  their  ordinary  trains,  including  the  conveyance  of  a  mail  conductor^ 
for  $110  per  mile,  per  annum.  In  1854  the  ('ompany  ran  through  trains 
to  Portland  in  11-|  hours — and  in  1855  the  express  trains  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  made  the  distance,  168  miles,  in  five  hours.  On  the 
opening  of  the  line  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  day  and  night  express 
trains  were  established, — in  addition  to  local  passenger  trains.  The 
Company,  up  to  a  recent  period,  had  no  idea  of  mixed  trains,  and  con- 
templated the  usual  combined  baggage  and  mail  car  with  all  their 
passenger  ones.  The  tender  of  1853  therefore  involved  at  least  three 
mail  trains  each  way  daily,  with  a  conductor  for  each.  No  action  waa 
taken  by  the  Government  until  the  increase  of  the  railway  mileage 
became  important  and  its  effect  could  be  seen,  the  Companies  in  the 
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meaotime  receiving  what  the  Goverment  tendered  on  account.  In  1858 
an  order  in  Council  fixed  the  price  of  $30  per  mile  per  annum  for  each 
day  train,  and  $40  for  each  night  train  carrying  a  mail,  over  every 
railway  without  reference  to  the  weight  or  hulk  of  mails.  In  1853  the 
Company  made  an  offer  which  the  Government  would  not  take  the 
retponsibility  of  accepting — as  binding  them  for  any  fixed  period — but 
paid  nevertheless  at  the  rates  demanded.  In  185S  the  Government  fixed 
a  rate  which  the  Company  in  their  then  position  as  prospective  applicants 
for  further  aid,  (which  they  received  in  1860)  did  not  protest  against — 
aaost  probably  because  it  was  unnecessary,  for  their  accounts  shew  that 
down  to  the  end  of  1860  they  were  paid  at  the  old  rate,  notwithstanding 
the  order  in  Council  of  1858. 

In  1860  this  Company  became  bankrupt,  and  a  Committee  of  Bond 
and  Shareholders  virtually  took  its  affairs  out  of  the  bauds  of  its  former 
managers,  and  made  their  first  report  in  December  of  that  year.  In  this 
they  suggested  that  "  one  of  the  easiest  and  fairest  means  of  obtain- 
ing present  financial  relief  for  the  company,  would  be  the  capitalization 
by  the  Province  of  the  annual  amount  to  which  the  Company  was 
entitled,  for  postal  service  " — the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  payment 
for  which  by  the  Canadian  Government,  they  drew  attention  to.  They 
•aid  that  "  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  was  the  raising  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling — and  that  the  Company  had  a  right  to 
look  to  Canada  [for  the  third  or  fourth  time]  for  aid,*'  on  the  ground 
of  our  moral  responsibility.  Mr.  Newmarch,  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
matter,  and  understood  to  speak  the  views  of  the  Messrs.  Baring, 
declared  at  the  public  meeting  which  followed,  that  "  at  this  crisis  of  our 
fate  we  have  a  fair  right  to  look  tor  assistance  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Now  there  is  a  mode  of  affording  assistance,  and  that  is  by 
increasing  the  postal  subsidy.  So  strongly  has  the  Company  felt  the 
inadequacy  of  this  payment,  that  up  to  this  time  they  have  only  accepted 
the  money  on  account.  If  it  should  appear  that  we  can  substantiate  a 
claim  of  ^85,000  or  ;£95,00O  sterling  per  annum,  ($420,000  to  $4/0,000) 
there  will  be  some  considerable  arrears  to  draw  from  the  Government  of 
Canada,  on  account  of  the  subsidy." 

In  tho  second  report  of  the  above  committee,  in  July,  1S61,  they 
recommended  that  **  the  Canadian  Government  be  applied  to,  to  advance 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  in  Province  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  in  London — a  sum  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  as  tho  payment  for  twenty*five  or  thirty  years,  of  the  total 
amounts  for  postal  and  military  subsidy — ^reasonable  provision  being 
made  for  limiting  the  extent  of  the  service  to  be  required  by  the  Pro* 
vince."  I'his  would  bo  about  six  times  the  amount  now  fixed  by  law ; 
and  the  Committee  admitted  that  they  might  be  charged  with  *'  i*eckon- 
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ing  on  a  degree  of  liberalitj«  on  the  part  of  Canada,  of  very  improbaUa 
occurrence." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  at  the  last  session,  our  Legislature  m- 
fused  to  capitalize  a  postal  subsidy ;  but  authorised  the  Company  Id 
issue  bonds  secured  on  all  monies  derived  from  postal  or  military  serri- 
oee.  An  arbitration  was  then  in  progress  to  fix  the  amount — but  ^ 
change  of  government  broke  it  up,  and  the  news  reached  England  on)^ 
a  short  time  before  the  Grand  Trunk  meeting  in  August  last,  and  aftfir 
Mr.  Watkin's  report,  announcing  the  fact  thi^t  the  arbitration  was  fa 
progress,  had  been  issued.  Much  feeling  was  exhibited  at  that  meetings 
in  consequence  of  t^  miscarriage  of  the  arbitration  schema.  Afr* 
Baring  acknowledged  that  "  the  Arrangement  Act  was  in  reality  basod 
on  an  increased  award  by  arbitration ; "  while  Mr.  Wilson  charged  our 
Government  with  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  and  said  that  for  *'  Canadian" 
they  should  read  '*  jobber.''  Mr.  Newmarch  **  hoped  a  place  of  pend- 
tence  might  yet  be  reserved  for  the  Canadian  Government.  He 
was  sorry,  not  for  the  Company,  but  for  Canada.  The  stick  was  ooir 
in  the  Company's  hands — no  longer  in  those  of  the  Canadian  LegisU* 
ture.  They  might  depend  on  it,  that  occupying,  as  their  railway  didt 
the  back-bone  of  the  Province,  and  being  the  only  possible  line  of  ooei- 
munication,  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  the  Province  of  Canada 
would  be  suitors  to  them,  and  not  they  to  the  Province.  The  jud|^ 
ment  creditors  [among  whom  are  the  financial  agents  of  the  Provino^] 
held  £700,000  sterling  of  collaterals  for  advances,  the  release  of  which 
was  contingent  on  the  postal  arbitration ;  but  he  could  not  now  auk 
them  to  furrender."  Mr.  Watkin,  in  his  report,  explained  that  though 
"he  had  failed  to  get  the  Province  bonds  in  capitalization  of  a  postpl 
subsidy,  he  had  altogether  avoided  governmental  control,  and  the  pow^ 
of  temporary  seizure,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  insisted  on  to 
secure  the  performance  of  a  postal  contract."  At  the  meeting,  he  snid 
"  so  long  as  the  repudiation  of  a  solemn  contract,  legal  or  illegalf  AtUl 
honourably  aiade,  shall  mark  the  parliamentary  history  of  a  caunt^y 
with  which  we  should  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  affection,  neither  you 
nor  any  other  body  of  shareholders  will  ever  send  out  another  ^hil- 
ling."  If  they  failed  in  obtaining  ''adequate  remuneration,"  heitold 
them  they  ''must  come  together  and  strengthen  the  hfvids  of  V^ 
directors  in  taking  those  measures  which  must  be  si^ccessiul  in  oape 
you  are  compelled  to  resist  grievous  injustice."  At  the  meeting  pf 
October  following,  Mr.  Hartridge  said  "  he  expected  little  from  the 
justice  of  the  Canadian  Government.  The  Company  was  not  bound 
to  serve  the  Government ;  and  he  would  like  to  know  the  position 
of  Canada,  if  they  refused  to  carry  on  the  postal  service.'' 

Canada  now   pays   annually   over  $900,000 — or  more  than  tl^QOO 
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per  annum  upon  evcrj  mile  of  the  Grand  Trunk  within  her  borders — 
bj  way  of  interest,  and  in  a  few  years  more  will  have  to  meet  a 
principal  sum  of  fifteen  milliona  of  dollars,  as  her  contribution  to  this 
Company  ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  our  Legist 
lature  had  stipulated  the  free  conveyance  of  the  mails,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  gifb,  it  would  have  been  assented  to  as  reasonable.  This 
«d%'antage  of  the  company's  necessities  was  not  taken ;  and,  as  a  oon« 
aequence,  all  our  contributions  have  been  credited  to  the  moral 
tesponsibility  side  of  the  account.  What  the  precise  valuation  of  the 
moral  responsibility  of  a  colony  of  our  age,  area,  and  population,  should 
be,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic : 
but  it  would  seem  that  a  commission,  for  the  final  adjudication  of 
this  matter — if  that  be  possible — should  precede  any  further  negotia* 
tions  on  account  of  postal  services  with  our  Trunk  line,  by  arbitra- 
tion or  otherwise. 

We  have  neither  the  resources  of  England,  nor  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  a^  well ;  but  neither  of  those 
gOTemmcnts  have  incurred  indebtedness,  to  aid  railways,  as  we  have 
done.  Proportionally,  we  have  been  more  liberal  than  either :  we  do 
not  exact  the  special  trains,  nor  the  speed,  as  in  England ;  nor  do  we 
hold  the  companies  responsible  for  the  mails,  and  make  them  perform 
the  side  service,  as  in  the  United  Slates. 

la  Mr.  Brydgea'  reply  to  tbe  Postmaster- Q-encral,  we  have  an  indi- 
cation of  the  ground  wbich  will  be  taken  by  his  Company  in  entering 
upon  an  arbitration.  Ho  devotes  at  least  one-fourth  of  his  letter  to  tho 
moral  rcsi)on8ibility  aspect,  which  clearly  has  no  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  service  ;  and  tlien  he  proceeds  to  the  latter,  after 
this  fashion : — "Tho  fares  of  the  forty  Post  Ollicc  clerks  travelling  on 
tho  Grand  Trunk,  calculated  at  rates  paid  by  ordinary  travellers,  would 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  rate  of  seventy  dollars  per  mile.  The 
Post  Office  cars,  if  used  for  the  ordinary  passenger  business,  would 
accommodate  at  least  sixteen  passengers,  whose  fares,  at  the  regular 
rates  between  ^lontreal  and  Toronto,  would  produce,  in  that  district 
alone,  upwards  of  $100,000  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
$800  per  mile  of  railway,  per  annum.'*  The  same  calculation  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  baggage  compartment,  and  that  for  the 
express;  both  of  which  are  in  the  same  car  with  the  mails;  the  first 
producing  nothing— and  the  second  though  as  large,  and  also  carrying 
a  non-paying  passenger  and  a  greater  weight,  docs  not  yield  the  Com« 
pany  as  much  as  tiie  one  occupied  by  the  mails. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  service  may  be  valued — but  mileage 
or  tonnage  calculations  seem  superfluous  in  the  face  of  tho  rates  which 
the  Conipauitm  have  themselves  fixed  for  the  express  ser^'icc. 

VOL.    I.  F 
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The  rektive  receipts  for  Mail  and  Express  service  on  the  uodermeii'^ 
tioned  roads  io  ISGO,  were : 


Length 

in 
miles. 

1,090 
345 
659 

Receipts 

from 

mails. 

Keceipts 

from 
Express. 

$37,596 
23,295 
62,735 

Mail  rnte 

per  mile 

per  annum. 

1101 
117 
145 

£xpres8i 
per  mile 
per  anti. 

Qmad  Trunk 

Great  Western 

K^w  York  Central . . . 

$110,339 
40,369 
96,765 

'$25~ 
67 
93 

On  the  Orand  Trunk  the  express  mileage  is  only  half  t1>e  mail  mile- 
where  there  are  two  passenger  trains  daily.  On  the  Great  Westen\ 
it  is  less  than  the  mail  mileage  ;*  but  on  the  New  York  Central  they. 
aie  equal  on  the  main  route — and  so  great  is  the  bulk  and  weight  that' 
in  some  trains  several  cars  are  required  for  the  express,  while  no  addl-^ 
tional  ones  are  needed  for  the  mails. 

As  to  the  service  itself,  it  appears  that  we  have  in  certain  districts 
two  sorting  cars  daily^  while  only  one  is  used  on  more  important  routes 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  is  because  both  trains  do  not  stop 
at  all  stations.  If  two  sorting  ^ars  are  to  double  the  value  of  the  high- 
est rate  demanded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  serve  the  smaller  stations  by 
ride  service  from  the  larger  ones  :  for  small  places  have  no  greater  claims 
to  increase  the  Post  Office  outlay  because  they  happen  to  be  uear  a 
main  line,  than  the  larger  places  more  distant  from  it  which  are  not  so 
&Tored — merely  because  the  railway  commenced  a  speed  and  frequency 
of  trains  which  it  has  been  unable  to  continue. 

There  is  ai\  important  distinction  beti^'eeu  an  arbitration  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Company  and  that  which  is  obtainable 
in  England, — which  makes  our  position,  strange  to  say,  worse  than  that 
admittedly  bad  one.     The  amount  fixed  will  be  the  basis  fur  an  issue  of 
bonds:  if  excessive  it  cannot  virtually  be  set  aside— as  is  done  in  Eog* 
land  when  a  change  of  service  abolishes  the  existing  award —because  it. 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  our  Postmaster- General  will' 
assume  the  responsibility  of  changing  the  hours  and  regulating  the 
working  of  mail  trains,  as  is  done  in  £ng1:iud  :  moreover,  a  reduction 
would  destroy  the  bo  id  basis  and  aggravate  our  moral  responsibility.    If. 
hours  of  starting  and  stopping  are  prescribed,  the  Company  can  make 
oat  a  case  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  train,  on  the  ground  of  "  inter- 
ference ;•*  and  Mr.  Brydges  warns  us  that  the  average  earnings  of  pas- 
senger trains  do  not  amount  to  75  cents  per  mile  run,  while  the  cost  is 
very  nearly  $1  per  mile. 

The  principles  on  which  payment  ought  to  be  made,  should  be  asserted 
by  the  Legislature.     Mr.  CardwelTs  committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 


*  This  line  has  foreign  m*  well  at  Oausdian  aenieet. 
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mobs  in  1^53,  laid  down  the  pHnciple  that  the  raflway  should  r^^iv^ 
no  more  than  the  public  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  same  service'. 
Bowland  Hill,  from  whom,  says  Capt.  Huish — the  raQway  manager 
opposed  to  him — **  every  thing  which  emanates  is  characterized  by 
ffound,  practical  common  sense,"  went  further,  and  insisted  that  Par* 
lament  shoiild  not  only  fix  the  principles,  but  the  rate  itself.  Under 
juiy  circumstances  a  maximum  rate  should  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  different  classes  of  service,  as  Congress  had  done.  Without  thi^ 
it  win  be  in  the  power  of  an  utoipire  to  bind  the  Province  to  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Bailway  interest — over  and  above  the  commercial  value 
6f  the  service — sufficient  to  subsidize  a  line  of  ocean  steamers :  fdr 
the  main  objection  to  arbitration  upon  the  English  plan  is  that  tM 
iQ-ovemment  and  Legislature  delegate  the  whole  question  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid — to  one  person  over  whose  appointment  they  have  no  oontroL 
It  is  true  that  the  Post  Office  arbitrator  has  a  voice  in  naming  the 
umpire,  but  he  cannot  object  to  the  railway  nominee  except  for  cause, 
which  cause  cannot  be  demonstrated  until  the  mischief  is  done.  The 
first  umpire  will  virtually  settle  the  whole  question. 
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BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  J.  8.  BETHUNE,  M.  A. 

Insects  in  Canada  are  looked  upon  in  general  as  objects  only  of  detes^ 
tition  and  abhorence,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  crushed  upon  every 
opportunity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  injuries  they  inflict  upon  thd 
Agriculturist  and  the  gardener  are  almost  infinite  in  number  and  degree^ 
and  thus  to  some  extent  justify  the  treatment  they  receive,  but  at  the 
iame  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten — as,  unfortunately,  it  too  oflten  is— 
that  they  likewise  confer  upon  us  a  large  number  of  benefits,  which  ate 
not  duly  appreciated,  because  not  fully  known  or  acknowledged.  More-^ 
over,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  contemplating  the  beauty  of  thetf 
appearance,  and  investigating  their  various  habits  and  all  the  interesting 
details  of  their  natural  history,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is, 
fbr  the  most  part,  not  thought  of  for  a  moment  in  this  utilitarian  age^ 
and  especially  in  this  new  country  where  work  and  money-making  are 
too  generally  the  order  of  the  day.  To  attract  attention  they  must  be 
exhibited  as  noxious  or  beneficial, — as  inflicting  injury  upon  our  property, 
€fr  as  affording  means  for  obtaining  wealth :  in  the  former  light  they  are 
but  too  well  knotfn,  as  many  an  anxious  farmer  can  abundantly  testify ;  but 
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in  the  latter  they  are  little  regarded.  While  we  look  upon  them,  then,  in 
both  these  aspects,  let  us  eudeavour  at  the  same  time  to  derive  some 
gratification  from  the  obserration  of  them  in  all  their  life  and  beauty*  as 
they  busily  pursue  their  varied  avocations,  or  bask  in  short-lived  pleasurt 
beneath  the  sunny  sky. 

After  a  long,  dreary  winter,  when  Nature  has  for  months  remained 
enshrouded  in  her  chilly  mantle  of  frost  and  snow,  devoid  of  animation 
and  sunk  in  a  death-like  sleep,  how  cheering  is  the  return  of  Spring  I 
How  joyous  to  all  is  its  first  mild  breath  which  steals  over  us  as  if  wafted 
from  the  bowers  of  Paradise  !  But  for  the  Entomologist  it  possesses  even 
a  greater  charm ;  to  him  it  brings  visions  of  bright  morning  rambles  over 
fields  and  meadows  now  released  from  their  fetters  of  ice,  and  soon  teem« 
ing  with  insect  life  in  all  its  wondrous  variety,— of  hours  to  be  spent  in 
the  exploration  of  some  shady  grove  or  woody  glen, — of  excited  chases 
ailer  some  rare  butterfly  which  hovers  like  "an  embodied  breeze  at  play '' 
over  the  vernal  flowers, — or  of  visits  by  night  to  the  haunts  of  the  owlel 
moths  which,  bat-like,  dart  hither  and  thither  through  the  gloom.  Such 
are  some  of  the  pleasures  to  which  he  looks  forward  as  natural  accompa- 
niments of  returning  Spring,  and  to  which  he  eagerly  devotes  his  leisure 
hours.  The  first  mild,  balmy  day  in  Msrch  is  sure  to  find  him  a-fieldf 
peering  about  anxiously  intvery  warm,  sunny  spot  for  signs  of  returning 
life  and  animation  in  the  long  torpid  insect  tribes,  and  feeling  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  whenever  he  lights  upon  some  chance  specimen  that  h^  had  not 
before  observed. 

But  let  us  join  him  in  his  rambles,  and  observe  with  our  own  eyes  the 
ivaking  up  of  Nature  from  her  long  repose.  The  first  insect  harbinger 
of  Spring,  is  generally  a  tiny  little  gnat  that  sports  in  the  sunshine,  join« 
ing  with  its  fellows  in  some  mystic  dance,  as  if  it  too  rejoiced  in  its  re< 
covered  animation.  Let  us  catch  one,  and  see  what  it  is  like.  At  the 
first  glance  it  reminds  us  of  the  Daddy-long-legs,  that  old  friend  of  our 
childhood,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  liliputian  representative  ;  on  closer  in- 
spection we  find  that,  like  all  other  two  winged  flies,  it  is  iumished  with 
two  curious  little  organs  placed,  one  on  each  side,  just  behind  the  winga» 
called  poisers  or  halteres,  and  consisting  of  a  short  membraneous  thread 
terminating  in  a  round  or  triangular  button.  When  at  rest  the  insect 
moves  these  organs  with  great  vivacity,  and  probably  also  when  flying ; 
their  use,  however,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  though  they 
are  generally  thought  t^  be  intended  for  keeping  the  body  steady  ia 
flight ;  it  isiisserted,  indeed,  that  if  one  of  these  be  cut  off  the  insect  will 
fly  as  if  one  side  overbalanced  the  other,  till  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  and 
that  if  it  be  deprived  of  both  it  will  fly  very  unsteadily,  r^nd  sometimes 
be  unable  to  take  wing  at  all.  £vc  ry  one,  no  doubt,  has  observed  the 
choral  dances  of  these  little  creatures  at  various  seasons  of  the  year ;  thej 
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hare  been  described  by  many  writers  on  insects,  and  bave  not  escaped 
tbe  notice  of  tbe  poets.  Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Excursion,"  forms  proba* 
Uy  a  true  conjecture  respecting  the  principle  that  impels  them  to  join  in 
their  airy  and  ceaseless  dance,  when  he  thus  alludes  to  them : — 

**  Nor  wantins  here  to  entertain  the  thought, 
Creatures  that  in  communitkni  rzikt, 
Lest,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship 
Or  through  de|>entlenec  upon  mtitual  aid, 
Than  by  participation  of  delight, 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowsliip  combined. 
"What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weare 
Their  uports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  iu  the  gloom  or  twiligbt  hum  their  Joy  f  * 

To  the  same  order  as  these  gnats  belong  those  terrible  foes  to  onr  grain 
crops,  the  far-famed  Hessian  fly,  and  the  wheat  midge — both  of  the 
family  of  gall-gnats  (jCecidomyiadoi).  These  minute  insects  hare  been 
ao  often  described,*  and  are  alas!  so  well  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here. 
It  is  consoling,  however,  to  find  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases.  Pro* 
Tidence  has  beneficially  provided  a  host  of  parasites  which  prey  upon 
these  destructive  insects  in  all  their  stages,  and  which  are  computed  to 
destroy  at  least  nine- tenths  of  all  that  emerge  from  the  Qf^  in  every  sea- 
ion.  While,  then,  we  cannot  but  feel  humiliated  when  we  find  our  chief 
means  of  support  at  the  mercy  of  such  small  and  apparently  insignificant 
creatures  as  these,  how  great  should  be  our  thankfulness  that  the  Almighty, 
in  Uis  wisdom,  has  created  still  more  minute  agents  of  His  will  to  keep 
in  check  the  work  of  destruction,  and  prevent  the  fair  face  of  our  land 
Crom  soon  becoming  a  desolate  wilderness ! 

In  singular  contrast  to  the  gall-producing  insects  of  this  order,  are  those 
four-winged  ones  of  the  order  Hymcnoptera  ;  while  the  former  are  emi- 
nently destructive,  to  the  latter  we  owe  one  of  the  most  useful  products 
afforded  by  insects^ the  gall-nuts,  from  which  ink  is  made.  To  quote 
the  words  of  those  well  known  authors,  Kirby  and  Spence  :  f  "  How  in* 
finitely  are  we  indebted  to  these  little  creatures,  which  at  once  enable  us 
to  converse  with  our  absent  friends  and  connections,  be  their  distance  from 
ns  ever  so  great,  and  supply  the  means  by  which,  to  use  the  poet's  lan- 
guage, we  can 

• give  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name !  * 


*  For  a  full  description  of  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects,  see  the  following  accounts 
•r  thorn  I— 

Uasbis.    Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation.— New  Edition,  Boston,  1S6S.  page  5C5. 

^AT*s  American  Entomologj.— New  Edition  by  Lc*  Conte,  1859,  vol.  ii ,  p  4. 

Fitch.  The  Uessiau  fly,  itb  hibtory,  cluracter,  habits,  etc.— Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Hate  Agticultural  SociHy,  1840. 

.   Second  &*'port  on  the  Noxious,  etc..  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  18G0,  p.  fiSJL 

t  Inirodaction  to  Eutomolosy,  levcuth  edition,  p.  181. 
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Qnabling  the  poet,  the  pbilosophei;,  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  th^ 
divine  to  embody  their  thoughts  for  the  amusement^  instruction,  direct 
^on,  and  reformation  of  mankind." 

If  we  now  go  into  the  woods  we  may  find  crawling  about  on  the  surface^ 
of  the  snow  beneath  the  pine  trees,  some  gnats  of  the  same  family  ( Tipu" 
lida)  as  those  mentioned  above,  but — a  curious  exception  to  the  general 
i^le — utterly  destitute  of  wings.  These  tiny  creatures  look  more  like 
spiders  than  gnats ;  their  bodies  are  short  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with 
the  usual  poisers  notwithstanding  that  the  wings  are  wanting ;  the  thighs 
of  their  hindermost  legs  present  a  very  odd  appearance,  being  dispropor- 
tionately  thick  and  bowed,  hence  their  name — the  bow-legged  gnat  {Chio* 
nea  valga).  In  company  with  these  is  sometimes  observed,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
tells  us,  another  apterous  insect  {Borua  Hyemalis),  resembling  a  flea  in 
its  general  aspects,  though  belonging  in  reality  to  a  winged  family.  Oo^ 
ciuionally  it  is  found  in  perfect  myriads,  blackening  the  fair  surface  of 
the  snow;  one  writer,  indeed,  relates  that  he  counted  no  less  than  l,296,n 
000  upon  a  single  square  yard,  and  adds  that  the  snow  throughout  iJtm^ 
whole  forest  appeared  to  be  equally  densely  populated  with  them. 

These  are  all  the  insects  we  are  likely  to  see  until  the  snow  is  well  off 
the  ground,  unless  we  follow  the  example  of  many  an  ardent  Entomolo-t 
gist,  and  with  stiffened  limbs  and  aching  back,  explore  beneath  the  loose 
bark  and  moss  of  decaying  trees  for  beetles  that  are  snugly  stowed  away 
fcr  their  long  winter  sleep.  As,  however,  our  object  at  present  is  not  so 
much  to  collect  specimens  as  to  observe  whatever  may  be  curious  in  thei» 
habits  and  actions,  we  will  leave  the  sleepers  unmolested,  to  dream  awaj 
for  a  few  weeks  longer  till  the  sun  mpre  fully  exerts  his  power,  and  gently 
wakes  them  up  once  again  to  renewed  life  and  activity. 

When  rude  March  with  his  blustering  winds  and  chilly  rains,  has  come 
and  gone,  and  gentle  April  steals  upon  us  with  her  soft  showers  and 
bright  sunny  days,  let  us  sally  forth  again,  and  observe  the  changes  in 
our  insect  world.  See  I  here  comes  flitting  towards  us  with  outspread 
pinions  a  gaily  painted  butterfly,— that  welcome  herald  of  the  pleasant 
days  of  spring,  the  Camberwell  Beauty  {Vanessa  antiopa).  This  wcH 
known,  and,  at  times,  extremely  common  insect,  makes  its  appearance  atf 
early  as  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  propitious, 
retiring,  however,  to  its  winter  quarters  again,  if  Jack  Frost  resumet 
his  sway  for  a  few  days,  as  he  so  often  does,  before  finally  giving 
place  to  his  gentle  successor.  Though  so  common  in  Canada,  this 
is  esteemed  a  wonderful  prize  in  England  (from  whence,  probably,  it  wb« 
introduced  into  this  country)  and  the  fortunate  individual  who  captures 
one  forthwith  chronicles  the  event  that  his  neighbours  may  either  rejoi^ 
with  him,  or  envy  his  good  luck.  Like  others  of  the  same  genus  it  passet 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  state  in  some  sheltered  spot.      Dr.  Harris  relate 
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that  he  has  "  found  it  in  mid^winter  sticking  to  the  rafters  of  a  ham,  tfnd 
ia  the  crevices  of  the  walls  and  stone-heaps,  huddled  together  in  great 
numbers  with  the  winga  doubled  together  above  the  back,  and  apparently 
benumbed  and  lifeless ;  but  it  soon  recovers  its  activity  on  being  exposed 
to  warmth. **  Ita  wings  expand  about  three  inches,  and  are  of  a  velvety 
purplish  brown  above,  with  a  rather  broad  cream  coloured  margin,  and  a 
row  of  light  blue  spots  parallel  to  it ;  beneath,  it  is  of  an  almost  uniform 
black  colour.  The  caterpillar  which  is  transformed  into  this  beautifol 
^nreature,  is  an  ugly  black  bristly  worm  ;  it  may  be  found  in  great  herds 
on  willows,  poplars,  and  elms  in  the  month  of  June,  and  again  in  August 
tma  broods  coming  forth  in  the  year.  It  is  rather  destructive,  as  it 
devours  the  leaves,  and  often  strips  quite  bare  the  branch  on  which  it  has 
taken  up  its  abode.  When  fully  grown  it  descends  the  tree  and  crawls 
about  seeking  a  safe  place  in  which  to  pass  its  chrysalis  state.  Its  favotu^ 
ite  spots  are  projecting  boards  of  fences  and  buildings,  to  the  under-sitfe 
of  which  it  suspends  itself  by  its  tail,  and  patiently  remains  in  a  death* 
like  torpor,  till  at  length  it  bursts  its  cerements  and  comes  forth  as- il 
bride  out  of  her  chamber,  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  and  more 
ferfed  mode  of  life. 

In  company  with  the  Camberwell  Beauty  we  sometimes  find  in  earlj 
spring  a  few  individnalis  of  kindred  species  that  have  also  survived  the 
winten  This  power  of  hybernation  appears  to  be  confined,  among 
Canadian  butterfiies,  to  what  may  be  termed  the  sub-family  Vanessidi  ; 
it  is  generally  thought  that  only  the  females  which  have  not  been  iin« 
pregnated,  and  therefore  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  their  existence — the  laying  of  their  eggs,  have  their  term  of 
Efe  thus  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  period.*  This  supposition,  how- 
•ver,  rfsts  as  yet  upon  very  insufiicient  data,  and  cannot  be  deemed' con- 
dnsive  until  further  observations  have  been  recorded. 

Around  the  stump  of  a  recently  felled  birch  or  maple  tree,  where  the 
exuding  sap  afibrds  them  and  other  insects  many  a  dainty  meal,  we  may 
observe  some  specimens  of  the  common  Forked  Butterfly  (Faneisa 
Milherti)  ;  see  them  now  hovering  in  the  air,  in  alarm  at  our  approach^ 
and  now  again  feasting  on  the  sweets  so  providentially  afforded  them  in 
the  absence  of  their  usual  food^^the  honeyed  juices  of  the  summer 
flowers.  This  very  common  butterfly  is  much  smaller  than  the  Cam. 
berwell  Beauty,  though  it  resembles  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  ground  color  of  its  wings,  which  on  the  under  side  are  entirely 

^»  if  to  Afford  an  ai^^ment  against  this  theoiy,  the  writer  was  presented  the  other  dajc 
^Earcl»  ISthJ  with  %  fine  live  specimen  o>  the  beautiful  hickory  tuuock  moth  {HalesidoUt 
mv^aiU  which  had  been  captured  by  a  lady  in  Toronto,  in  a  room  in  her  house.  This  specimev 
proved  to  be  a  male,  and  therefore  the  singular  prolongation  cf  ita  life  cannot  be  accounted  torn 
Iqr  jDflk  a  mpporitlon  as  that  mentioBMl  abovei. 
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deep  brown.  The  upper  side  is  set  off  by  a  bright  orAnge*red  band, 
parallel  to  the  outer  edge  of  both  wings,  and  terminating  in  a  short  fork 
in  front,  from  which  character  the  insect  derives  its  common  name. 
Its  caterpillars  live  together  on  the  common  nettle,  the  leaves  of  which 
they  devour,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  in  check  this  unpleasantly  irritating 
plant ;  nor  are  they  alone  in  this  useful  task,  for  it  is  related  that  no  less 
than  thirty  distinct  species  of  insects  feed  upon  this  unattractive  herb. 
But  while  it  is  thus  beneficially  employed,  the  caterpillars  of  some  closely 
allied  species  of  butterflies  {Grapta  interrogationiM,  and  G,  comma,)  are 
no  less  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction,  feeding  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  hop,  and,  by  uniting  with  myriads  of  other  insects,  causing 
to  the  growers  the  annual  loss  of  mi^ny  thousands  of  pounds. 

Like  many  other  insects  this  butterfly  is  burdened  with  two  distinct 
appellations,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  named  by  two  naturalists 
quite  independently  of  each  other.  Mr.  Say,  an  American,  very  appro- 
priately called  it  the  Forked  Butterfly  (K  furciliata,)  but  unfortu- 
nately it  has  since  turned  out  that  a  French  entomologist,  who  had 
received  some  specimens  of  insects  from  this  Continent,  described  it  first 
and  called  it  after  a  friend — V,  Milhcrti ;  so  in  accordance  with  the  lawi 
of  science,  by  the  latter  name  it  must  henceforth  be  distinguished. 

But  see  how  joyously  it  flits  about,  ever  and  anon  alighting  to  sip  ft 
few  drops  of  its  ambrosial  food,  and  then  to  bask  in  the  warm  sunshine^ 
and  its  "  golden  pinions  ope  and  close "  as  if  in  thorough  enjoyment. 
"  Enough,"  it  seems  to  say,  "  enough  for  wretched  men  to  weary  them- 
selves about  hard  dry  names  for  a  tiny  creature  like  me ;  let  them 
squabble  and  contend,  while  I  enjoy  each  passing  hour,  no  need  for  me 
to  waste  my  little  span  of  life  in  nught  but  pleasure  and  delight ;  'tis 
for  them,  the  vaunted  lords  of  earth,  to  toil  and  sweat  and  strive,  while  I 
in  happiness  make  all  one  long  bright  holiday."  And  thus  too  the  poet 
contrasts  our  life  of  trouble,  pain,  and  disappointment  with  that  of  the 
fairy  butterfly : — 

**  Behold  I  yc  pilgrimn  of  thin  f^arth,  behold  1 

Sec  all  but  man,  with  unennrtl  ploasuro  Kay ; 
8cc  her  bright  robca  the  biittcifly  iinrold, 

Broke  from  her  wWitry  tnrob  in  prime  of  May  ; 
What  youthful  bride  cm  equal  lier  array? 

Who  can,  with  her,  for  ra-^y  pleasure  vie  ? 
From  mrad  to  mead  with  irentle  wini;  to  btra^v, 

From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  pales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  Lath  to  do  beneath  the  mdiant  sky  ** 

•^Thomp9onU  "  Castle  t^ Indolence.'' 

But  to  turn  from  these  gaily-attired  creatures  to  some  less  showy  mem- 
bers of  the  insect  world — here,  on  the  top  of  Ihis  warm  sandy  bank  wa 
are  sure  to  meet  with  the  purple  tiger-beetle  {Cicindela  purpurea,)  the 
first  of  its  class  to  come  forth  in  the  spring.    Theao  "  insect  tigers/' 
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they  are  so  justly  named,  are  especially  interesting  both  from  the 
benefits  they  confer  upon  us  by  destroying  innumerable  numbers  of  their 
noxious  fellows,  and  from  the  singularity  of  their  habits.     "  Thoup:h  de« 
eorated  with  brilliant  colors,  they  prey  upon  the  whole  insect  race ;  their 
formidable  jawii  which  cross  each  other  are  armed  with  fearf;.l  fangs,  show* 
ing  to  what  uso  they  are  applicable ;  and  the  extreme  velocity  with  which 
ihey  can  either  run  or  fly,  renders  hopeless  any  attempt  to  elude  their 
pursuit.     Their  iarvs?,  also,  are  equally  tremendous  with  the  imago, 
having  eight  eyes  (four  on  each  side),  seated  on  a  lateral  elevation  of 
the  head,  two  above,  and  two  very  minute  below,  which  look  like  those 
of  spiders ;  and  besides  their  threatening  jaws,  armed  with  a  strong 
iDternal  tooth,  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  spines  resembling  some* 
what  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  which  stand  erect  on  the  back  of  the 
abdomen,  and  give  them  a  roost  ferocious  aspect." — (Kirby  and  Spcnce, 
page  156.)     In  the  summer  season,  the  perfect  insects  arc  always  to  be 
seen  on  road^  and  pathways  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun^  or 
on  dry  sandy  banks,  where  their  movements  are  unimpeded  by  plants  or 
grass.     At  the  approach  of  the  passer  by,  they  suddenly  take  wing  and 
fly  swiftly  for  a  few  yards  before  him,  alighting  again  as  suddenly  aa 
ihey  rose,  but  always  with  their  heads  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
advancing  danger.    The  same  individual  rony  be  started  up  again  and 
again  ;  but  after  a  few  times,  when  he  begins  to  perceive  himself  the 
object  of  particular  pursuit,  he  craftily  eludes  further  persecution  by 
making  a  long  and  circuitous  flight  back  to  his  original  station.     In  the 
larva  or  preliminary  stage  of  existence,  they  are  quite  as  voracious,  if 
not  more  so,  than  when  their  powers  arc  fully  developed ;  but  being 
enable  to  move  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  they  are  obliged  to  make 
up    by  stratagem   what  they  lack  in  agility,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  an  appetite  sharpened  by  their  mpid  growth.     Accordingly, 
their  first  proceeding  is  to  dig  a  circular  hole  in  the  ground  with  their 
feet  and  jaws,  large  enough  to  admit  their  whole  body ;  but  with  the 
aperture  at  tho  surface  sufficiently  small  to  be  closed  by  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  thus  to  deceive  their  unwary  prey.     No  sooner,  then, 
does  an  incautious  or  unsuspecting  insect  approach  sufficiently  near,, 
than  it  is  seized  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  carried  off  to  the  inmost  recea* 
His  of  the  burrow,  there  to  be  leisurely  devoured  by  the  ogre-like 
creature  within. 

Of  this  most  useful  genus  of  insects,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seven  different  species  have  been  found  in  North  America — eight  of 
which  are  known  to  inhabit  thi^  Province — and  probably  more  remain 
to  be  discovered.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  and  feci  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  benefits  these  beetles,  and  other  kindred  ones,  confer 
upon  us;   for  while  we  cannot  but  observe  and   deplore  the  haroe 
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made  in  our  property  by  their  vocacioiMi  feUowa,  we  do  not  misa  the» 
-countless  numbers  that  they  destroy*  since  to  our  casual  investigationi 
they  ever  appear  as  numerous  as  before.  Still  the  feet  remaina  the 
same,  that  were  it  not  for  these  and  other  insect  benefactors,  to  wfaoia 
is  given  the  commission  of  keeping  the  animaJs  of  their  own  claas 
within  bounds,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  most  miserable  condition-  $ 
but  for  them,  indeed,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  we  should  sooa  be 
**  divested  of  a  covering,  unsheltered,  except  by  caves  and  dungeonsn 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons ;  etposed  to  all  the  extremities  of 
want  and  famine ;  and,  in  the  end,  driven  with  all  the  larger  animata 
^m  the  face  of  the  earth." 

During  the  month  of  April,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  iti^ 
many  a  beetle  comes  forth  to  **  wheel  his  droning  flight/'  as  be  wenda 
his  heedless  way  in  search  of  food  or  pleasure.  Among  those  towhieb 
this  expression  of  the  poet  is  particularly  applicable,  and  which,  we  aM^ 
likely  to  find  at  this  season,  is  the  Indian  Cetonia  (Cetonia  inda)* 
This  modest-looking  beetle  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  warm  days  la 
April*  flying  about,  with  a  few  comrades,  over  doping  banks  on  the 
borders  of  woods,  and  in  dry  open  fields.  When  on  the  wing  it  mdcet 
a  loud  humming  noise  like  a  bumble-bee,  for  which  it  might  easily  bo 
9U8taken,.  as  it  whirls  along  a  few  inches  above  the  tops  of  the  ^raae^ 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  long ;  the  head  and  thorax  are.  dark  copper^ 
brown,  thickly  covered  with  short  yellowish  hairs  ;  the  wing  case»*  $«e 
of  a  lighter  hue,  somewhat  resembling  ivory,  and  sprinkled  with  numem 
pus  dark  spots ;  beneath,  the  insect  is  very  hairy,  and  of  a  black  color*. 
Puring  the  summer  months  it  disappears  altogether^ — another  broodc 
coming  forth  in  September,  when  they  may  be  found  eating  the  poUeia 
of  various  flowers,  and  feeding  upon  the  sweet  sap  of  the  Indian  com^ 
and  of  willows  and  locust-trees.  Where  peaches  are  successfully) 
grown,  it  is  said  that  this  beetle's  love  of  sweets,  leads  it  to  attack  the 
finest  fruity  which  it  begins  to  devour  as  soon  aa  ripe,  and  in  a  fewi 
hours  completely  destroys.  Its  grubs  are  thought  to  live  upon  thie 
roots  of  herbaceous  plants  and  grasses.  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
pretty  creature  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  our  insect  foes— its  com^ 
parative  rarity  causing  the  injuries  it  inflicts  to  be  but  slightly  felt. 
But  as  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  other  members  of  the  widely*^ 
distributed  family  {Scarabmidai)  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  May*« 
beetle,  the  rose^chafer,  and  many  more  well-known  insect-ravagers,  give 
an  evil  character  to  the  tribe,  and  cause  even  its  innocent  members  to  be 
generally  regarded  with  feelings  anything  but  kindly  or  compassionate ; 
but  we  cannot  stay  to  make  their  acquaintance  now — any  further  ohsec« 
^cations  of  them  must  be  deferred  for  the  month  in  which  they  ctiefljQ 
nake  their  appearance. 
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Here  is  another  little  beetle  (Aphodius  Jlmetarius),  fijing  bitber  and 
thither,  as  if  wishing  to  draw  away  our  attention  from  its  larger 
congener.  How  attractive  it  looks  with  its  jet-black  head  and  neck, 
luid  bright  coral-red  wing-covers ;  and  jet  how  disgusting,  though  us^ 
fill  withal,  is  its  office !  It  is  one  of  nature's  pigmy  scavengers,  and 
performs  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  health  and  comfort.  In  fresh  manure  heaps  it  may 
always  be  found,  diligently  pursuing  its  horrid  avocations,  and  caxe- 
fnlly  providing  for  the  well-being  of  'its  offspring.  But  we  must 
pause  no  longer  here  ;  other  forms  of  insect  life  await  a  passing  notice, 
n^fore  we  dismiss  from  our  contemplations  the  early  visitants  of  Spring, 

Every  one  has  probably  observed,  in  autumn  and  spring,  an  oddh 
looking  caterpillar,  crawling  about  by  itself,  as  if  always  iu  search  of 
aomething  which  it  never  finds.  It  is  commonly  called  the  woolji 
bear,  from  its  being  so  thickly  clothed  with  stiff  short  hairs,  like  the 
bristles  of  a  brush,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  diatribu* 
tion  of  the  colors  of  its  body — tan-red  in  the  middle,  and  black  at 
^ach  end.  When  touched,  it  immediately  rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball. 
ijke  a  miniature  hedge-hog ;  and,  from  the  elasticity  of  its  projectin({ 
fuuris,  becpn^es;  difficult  to  pick  up<~  readily  slipping  from  between  tlpy^ 
fij9gers  of  its  captor.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  many  commoQt 
plants,  such  as  the  dandelion,  burdock,  plantain,  and  others ;  formings 
when  full-fed,  a  dark  oval  cocoon,  chiefly  composed  of  the  hairs  of  its 
body ;  from  this  cocoon  emerges,  in  June  or  July,  the  Isabella  Tigei^ 
moth  (Spitosoma  Isabella),  a  pretty  dull-yellow  insect,  with  scattered 
black  spots  on  its  wings,  a  row  of  similar  spots  down  the  middle  of  its 
back,  and  another  along  each  side. 

While  this  moth  is  only  in  its  caterpillar  stage  of  Existence,  otheni 
I^iye.  arrived  at  maturity.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  swood- 
graasmoth  {Calacampa  veiusia),  as  it  is  called  in  England,  whence  it 
was  probably  imported  into  this  country.  This  insect  comes  tapping  afc 
enr  windows  for  admittance  to  the  light,  even  during  the  chilly  nightt 
cf  April,  when  one  would  think  so  delicate  a  creature  might  prefer  tat 
remain  in  some  sheltered  nook,  instead  of  wandering  abroad  in  the  cold 
damp  air» 

Other  insects — butterflies  and  moths,  beetles  and  wasps  and  bees^- 
soon  present  themselves  in  quick  succession,  when  Spring  has  once 
fairly  established  her  sway  ;  but  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge 
upon  them  here.  Puture  rambles,  it  may  be,  are  in  store  for  us,  iit 
which  we  hope — perhaps  too  fondly  hope — to  be  accompanied  by  those 
who  have  borne  with  us  thus  far. 
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PreJiistaric  Man :  Researches  into  Vie  Origin  of  CivUizaiion  in  tJie  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ilistoiy  and  Eng« 
lish  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto.  2  Vols. ,  octavo.  Mao- 
millan  is  Co.,  London.    Roilo  &  Adam,  Toronto. 

Thksb  delightful  volumes,  fair  in  outward  adornment  and  beautiful  in  th« 
Spirit  which  pervades  them  and  the  language  in  which  that  spirit  finds  ezpres- 
•ion,  will  be  welcome!  and  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  Canadians  and 
Americans.  The  Red  Indian,  the  misnamed  'noble  savage'  of  this  continent, 
the  'wild  forest  man '  about  whom  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  little  that 
18  true  is  really  known,  forms  the  prominent  subject ;  and  it  is  to  him  and  th* 
mysterious  prehistoric  remains  of  man  in  North  America  that  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  limit  this  notice.  The  tenor,  we  have  said,  of  Dr.  Wilson's  work  it 
admirable,  but  his  views  of  the  Red  Indian  Race,  and  especially  of  their 
future,  as  expressed  in  the  introduction,  are  very  discouraging  and  even  in  som* 
instances  peplexing ;  indeed,  adverse  to  the  experience  which  many  havo 
hitherto  supposed  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  already  furnished 
of  their  capabilities  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization  when  properly  educated 
and  removed  from  artificial,  but  too  often  fatal  influences.  We  are  wiUing  to 
admit  that  the  '  uoSle  savage'  in  a  state  of  nature  is  generally  a superstitiouSi 
revengeful  and  dirty  heathen,  indolent,  reckless  and  indiscreet ;  supremely 
happy  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  food  and  smoking  weed  ;  not  wholly  regard- 
less of  the  future,  but  satisfied  if  the  present  affords  enough  for  his  wants. 
Let  this  '  forest  man '  be  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  gentle  inflnen« 
ces  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  becomes  transformed  into  a  different 
creature,  or  let  liim  be  educated  from  early  youth,  and  he  no  longer  remains 
the  careless  '  forest  man,'  thinking  himself  the  equal  in  his  own  sphere  of  tho 
enterprising  and  civilized  whites. 

Unlike  many  other  speculative  enquirers  int*)  the  early  history  of  man. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  first  pages  of  his  work,  points  reverentially  to  the  Grbat 
Author  he  has  taken  as  his  guide  in  those  enquiries  which  have  occupied  a 
large  phare  of  his  attention  since  he  first  set  his  foot  in  Canada,  not  ten  years 
ago.  '^The  histoiy  of  civilisation,"  he  says,  **  is,  in  one  sense  at  least,  an  en- 
quiry into  the  developement  of  society,  and  the  progressive  growth  of  man,  iu 
his  social  condition,  towards  an  ideal  perfection  of  civil  life.  In  the  calm, 
over-prcsent  eye  of  God,  each  whole  race  is  a  unit.     To  tho  individual  man 

« *  The  drift  of  the  Maker  b  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veil ! ' " 

And  again,  "  Chi-istianity  indeed  lifts  for  us  the  veil  of  Isis,  tells  of  tho 
Righter  of  all  the  wrongs  of  ages  ;  the  Divine  One,  to  whom  man  is  no  sciuntitio 
abstraction  of  races,  but  each  individual  the  offered  heir  of  an  inheritance  tho 
worth  of  which  will  make  life's  greatest  sufferings  lighter  than  forgotten  in- 
fant-tears. Science  cannot  supersede  the  work  of  the  great  Consoler  ;  but  in 
searching  into  those  lessor  truths  with  which  alone  it  has  to  deal,  it  may  gropo 
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and  peer  hopefully,  if  still  darkly,  gladdened  by  the  faith  which  rests  on  *  the 
•Tidenoe  of  things  not  seen.'  *' 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work  the  learned  author  asks  whether  the  '  forest 
man '  ''  is  in  his  natural  condition,*'  and  appears  to  consider  the  answer  doubt* 
fol  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  his  wilderness  by  the  white  man.  This  argu* 
ment  surely  could  not  apply  to  many  tribes  described  by  Sir  Alexander  Mao- 
kenzie  (Crees  and  Chipewyans),  or  other  numerous  people  which  have  been 
but  comparatively  recently  discovered  on  the  Mackenzie,  Anderson  and  Yucon 
rivers,  the  interior  of  Labrador,  and  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  and 
Russian  America.  The  habits  of  life,  the  superstitions,  the  social  customs 
9i  these  different  people  are  similar  in  all  important  particulars  to  those  of 
the  wood  and  prairie  Indians  remote  from  civilization,  yet  who  have  long  had 
intercourse  with  the  whites. 

**The  Indian  does  not  believe  in  the  superiority  of  the  white  man.  ThA 
difEsrenoe  between  them  is  only  such  as  he  discerns  between  the  sociali 
constructive  beaver  and  the  sc^itary,  cunning  fox.  The  Groat  Spirit  im- 
planted in  each  his  peculiar  faculties  ;  why  should  the  one  covet  the  natura 
of  the  other  7  Hence  one  of  the  great  elements  of  the  unhopeful  Indian 
fotnra"— (Introduction  page  7).  This  passage  will  be  read  with  surprise  by 
many.  It  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  hopes  of  most  of  those  who  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Red  Man.  However,  the  future  of  the  Indian 
race  is  not  individtially  unhopeful  As  a  distinct  race  they  may  pass  from  the 
earth,  but  perhaps  a  remnant  will  remain.  The  neat  little  houses,  gardens 
and  small  farms  of  600  Ojibways  and  Crees  at  the  Indian  Settlement  on  Red 
River,  show  what  they  can  do  when  properly  educated. 

In  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  II  %  VmL  III.  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Science,  of  which  the  author  of  '*  Prehistoric  Man  "  was  at  the  time  editor, 
reference  is  made  to  Francis  Assikinack,  a  wanior  of  the  Odahwahs,  and 
author  of  a  paper  on  "  the  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  Odahwahs,"  in 
which  the  progress  made  by  Assikinack  in  Upper  Canada  College  is  advanced 
as  a  reason  why  "so  creditable  and  satisfactory  a  residt  of  an  experiment 
which  at  first  seemed  so  hopeless,  ought  surely  to  encourage  its  repetition,  and 
that  on  a  much  more  extended  scale." 

Kor  must  we  forget  Keeshick,  an  Ojibway,  who  was  also  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  who  greatly  assisted  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Meara  in  translating 
some  of  the  Gospels ;  nor  Powlas,  a  full-blooded  Mohawk,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  arithmeticians  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School ;  nor  the  Rev.  Henij 
Bodd  and  his  son,  both  full-blooded  Ojibways,  and  now  missionary  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  nor  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs,  ordained  by  tho 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  Ac,  &c  Many  Indians  have  shown  great  aptitude  for 
different  trades,  and  the  real  reason  why  whole  tribes  have  not  progressed,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  dwindled  away  at  the  approach  of  the  white  man,  is 
more  owing  to  early  training,  early  associations,  and  the  Fur  Trade^tbal 
bane  of  Indian  progress — than  to  a  mental  incapacity  which  would  render  their 
future  unhopeful  in  contact  with  a  civilized  race. 

The  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  says  that  with  Indian  children  it  is  difficult  to 
go  beyond  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  this  experience  was  obtained 
under  unfavourable  circumstanceS|  such  as  the  instruction  boiug  given  bjr 
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tiiose  vho  were  dcftcient  tutora  at  the  best :  tmBkilful  novices  in  tlie  diffi- 
cult art  of  communicating  knowledge,  especially  to  forest  or  prairie  children, 
tforronnded  by  all  those  exciting  associations  which  life  in  the  free  prairies  and 
woods  possess  for  the  young,  whether  white  or  red,  forest  bom  or  cradled  in 
the  lap  of  luxury. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  says  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  that  the  Dakotas  oit 
Sioux  are  increasing  in  numbers,  rather  than  diminishing,  except  where  thej^ 
mingle  with  the  settlements  on  the  fnmtier.  Even  now  the  Sioux  numbd^ 
^000  in  3,000  lodges,  and  can  bring  4,800  warriors  into  the  field.  Small 
pox  has  been  their  enemy ;  even  so  late  as  1856-7,  not  let  less  than  3,000  In- 
dfftiM  died  in  the  western  prairies  from  this  scourge  tdone.  All  the  Sioui  af^ 
i<y#  vaccinated  under  intftmctions  from  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Indian  has  been,  and  still  is,  sorely  dealt  with  in  Korth  America  ;  UH 
trai  first  known  as  a  hunter,  he  was  kept  by  the  Fur  Traders  as  a  hunter,  for 
tiro  hundred  years  he  has  served  the  whites,  and  all  the  advantages  of  civilix^ 
iioti  Which  might  interfere  with  his  occupation  as  a  hurter  have  been  stu(!fi-' 
ooily  screened  from  his  view.  Some  of  the  prairie  Crees  have  expressed  tHi^ 
tflralhgiest  desire  that  their  children  should  be  educated  in  the  white  man*^ 
ennning.  They  do  not  wish  for  any  change  themselves,  but  they  look  sp  tiit 
into  the  future  as  to  comprehend  the  condition  to  which  their  descendantilt 
will  be  reduced  if  the  wave  of  civilization  rolls  on. 

Dr.  Wilson  commences  his  work  with  a  chapter  on  "  Thb  Old  World  Aim 
TEE  Niw."  "  Words,"  he  says,  "can  not  convey  to  the  old  dweller  taaiS 
Europe's  thousand-fold  associations  and  inherited  ideas,  the  strans^e  sense  of 
freedom  that  stirs  the  blood  in  the  New  World's  clearings,  where  there  is  no^ 
thing  to  efface,  to  undo,  to  desecrate."  The  primeval  occupation  of  man  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  that  of  learning  to  talk.  Adam  was  alone  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  and  was  without  need  of  speech  for  the  interchange  of  thought.  The 
origin  of  language  is  suggested  to  be  a  natural  one,  not  a  divine  gift  to  the 
fltsi  man,  at  least  so  we  understand  the  author,  although  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  no  decided  opinion  is  given,  but  the  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own 
oonclusion  from  the  data  laid  before  him.  The  19th  verse  of  the  2nd  chapter 
of  Genesis  is  cited  as  the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  and  use  of  human 
ipeech  ;  yet  many  will  be  inclined  to  regard  the  16th  verse  of  more  impor- 
aince,  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  speech.  "And 
the  Lord  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou 
maysc  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eat  est  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.^ 
Thousands  will  accept  this  declaration  of  the  Almighty  to  Adam,  implying 
the  divine  origin  of  speech,  to  one  who  will  be  persuaded  by  the  numerous 
illustrations  the  author  presents  of  this  primeval  occupation  in  framing  a 
language.  Passing  over  the  chapters  entitled  "  The  Primeval  Transitidit  : 
InRTiNcr"  and  **Thb  Promethian  Instinct  ;  Fire"  we  proceed  to  on* 
more  intelligibly  connected  with  *  Primeval  man,'  namely,  '*  The  MarithiH 
Instinct  :  The  Canoe."  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  a  well  made 
btrch-bark  canoe,  and  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  necessary  means  of  transpor- 
tkm  in  America,  the  delicate  and  symmetrical  canoe  of  the  Nasquapee  of  th^ 
Labrador  Peninsular  is  by  far  the  moit  beautiful    The  Indians  of  Ifortk 
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ABierioa  mppear  to  haTe  adopted  or  used  f^om  the  earliest  times  most  of 
the  ▼arietiea  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wilson  as  characteristic  of  diiforcnt  races  in 
▼aorionB  parts  of  the  world.  The  biroh-bark  canoe  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
Vnt  the  spmoe-bark  esnoO)  as  well  as  the  ordinary  "  dug  ont,"  were  used  by 
ibe  lodians  wi^  whom  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  first  came  in  contact  in  his 
aqploimtiona.  The  ^*  Bull  boaf'  made  by  stretching  bnfialo  hide  over  a  frame- 
work of  wfllow  wands  has  been  and  is  stiU  nsed  by  the  Prairie  Indians  of  the 
gaakaichffwraa  and  Missouri  Basin,  and  completes  the  analogy  between  the 
^OTide  of  the  anoient  Briton  and  the  production  of  the  Bed  man's  *' mari- 
time inatiiieta.^  We  were  surpnsed  to  find  it  mentioned  as  a  cnrions  fa<^ 
ilMi  '' throoghont  the  Arafeiricaa  continent,  seemingly  so  dependent  6h 
tmftsme  oolomzati(m  for  its  settlement  by  man,  the  use  of  sails  as  a  means 
of  pR^^elHng  TOMtels  through  the  water  appears  to  hare  been  almost  unknown, 
and  indeed^  ao  far  as  North  America  is  specially  considered,  was  entirely  un- 
faK>wn  to  the  native  Indians."  If  this  be  a  real  'fact',  the  Indians  are 
1^  inventors,  for  we  remember  seeing  a  lieet  of  canoes,  in  the  far  Korth- West, 
eaeli  containing  a  Swampy  Cree  family,  raise  a  hirch-bark  sail  six  feet  by  thre^ 
in  dimeDsiom,  as  a  turn  of  the  river  made  a  strong  wind  fair,  using  for  a 
nuHt  the  paddle  with  which  they  had  been  propelling  their  delicate  craft 
against  a  rapid  current.  The  birch-bark  sails  were  a  '  length '  of  the  covering 
of  the  birch-bark  tents,  and  are  always  used  as  sails  in  modem  times  when 
Iv^ana  are  changing  their  camp  ground  and  the  wind  is  fair.  When  hunting, 
a  birch-bark  sail  is  never  used,  as  it  would  frighten  the  game. 

TIm  chapter  on  the  "  Tbchnolooical  Ivvrnrcr  :  Tools  "  contains  a  yerf 
latereating  account  of  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks,  ''  a  people  whose  conquests 
CKtended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  Tennessee  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,''  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ashwanipi  on  the  table 
land  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  four  hundred  miles  below  Quebec,  where- 
their  battles  with  the  Montagnais  are  still  spoken  of  in  half  suppressed  voice. 
Tlie  Iroquois  preserved  for  nearly  two  centuries  a  nearly  unbroken  front  to 
European  encroachment,  but  when  civilized  and  uncivilized  races  come  in  con- 
taet,  the  invariable  tendency  is  towards  the  degradation  and  final  extinction 
of  the  less  advanced  race,  and  thus  we  may  intrepret  the  '  unhopeful '  future 
of  American  Indians.  Polish  sympathizers  will  be  horror  struck  by  the  ex- 
tension of  this  doctrine  to  the  Serfs  of  that  unhappy  country,  who,  aa 
weO  aa  those  of  Russia,  are  said  to  be  ''now  in  the  condition  of  the  Saxon 
uniree  kmg  prior  to  the  conquest.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  either 
aaeUoraies  his  present  condition,  or  accelerates  his  healthful  progress,  that 
he  haa  to  work  out  his  elevation  alongside  the  advanced  nationalities  of 
Bwope's  nineteenth  century.  France,  amid  all  her  testhetic  civilization,  is^ 
in  point  of  political  progress,  scarcely  in  advance  of  the  England  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  more  than  one  false  step  in  her  past  history  ia 
traceable  to  her  effort  to  assume  the  greater  maturity  of  England  without 
passing  through  England's  preliminary  training."    (Page  229). 

The  ancient  miners  of  Lake  Superi\>r  are  still  a  great  mystery.  The  relics  ol 
their  eombined  labours  cover  a  wide  area  on  the  South  Shcre,  and  not  only  haa 
Isle  Royale  revealed  ancient  works,  but  on  the  North  Shore  deserted  trenches^ 
copper  and  stone  implements,  have  been  found  in  several  places.    "  Since 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  rang  with  the  echoes  of  the  indastriooB  toil 
wrought  by  an  ancient,  but  long-extinct  population,  many  centuries  mosl 
have  passed  away.  Four  centuries  are  indisputably  recorded  by  recent  smw 
yivers  of  the  forest  growing  in  the  trenches  dug,  and  on  the  mounds  raised  by 
these  mysterious  people."  **  We  are  thrown  back  into  dim  centuries  conss* 
ponding  to  Europe's  early  mediaeval  period  to  which  to  assign  at  the  fWf 
latest  those  singularly  interesting  relics  of  a  lost  American  civilization." 

The  chapter  on  the  '*  Metallu&oio  Art  "  is  particularly  interesting,  and  al 
its  close  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  know  more  about  the  ancient 
miners  of  Lake  Superior.  We  know  of  the  incipient  civiUsation  attained  bj 
the  Iroquois,  and  their  fate ;  we  see  in  the  grand  pine  forests  of  Keweenaw 
Point  a  more  advanced  civilization  than  the  Iroquois  ever  knew,  but  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  people  who  have  left  these  astonishing  remains  of 
primeval  art  and  industry,  near  the  centre  of  the  North  American  continent. 

But  if  the  ancient  miners  of  Lake  Superior  are  mysterious,  what  shall  ws 
say  of  the  mound  builders  who  have  left  their  gigantic  memorials  scattered  in 
eoimtless  thousands  over  the  interior  of  the  American  continent.  Some  of  these 
mounds  are  of  vast  dimensions,  that  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  is  68  feet  high,  and 
852  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base  ;  the  truncated  pyramid  of  Cahokisi 
Illinois,  rears  its  level  summit  90  feet,  and  is  2000  feet  in  circumference.  The 
exploration  of  these  earth  mounds  has  entirely  set  at  rest  doubts  respecting 
their  artificial  origin  ;  '*  they  are  the  monumental  structures  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  honored  dead  in  ages  utterly  forgotten,  and  by  a 
race  of  which  they  preserve  apparently  the  sole  remaining  vestiges." 
Throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  the  mounds  or  earthworks  ai*e  estimated 
at  betwon  eleven  and  twelve  thousand.  They  extend  from  the  great  lakes  to 
Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  wo  must  receive  with  caution  the 
statement  that  they  have  been  found  in  Nebraska  territory  extending  towards 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  for  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  a  vast  number 
of  these  supposed  mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  are  nothing  bul 
Sand  Du7ie8.*  The  arid  and  inhospitable  charac-er  of  Nebraska  Territory, 
east  of  the  98th  degree  of  long.,  is  itself  enough  to  show  that  it  could  never 
have  been  occupied  by  a  numerous  people  who  practised  agriculture,  such  as 
would  be  required  by  those  who  erected  the  large  number  of  the  supposed 
mounds  which  have  been  t\l  covered  by  many  passing  travellers.  The  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  divided  into  two  classes,  enclosures  and 
mounds.  An  antiquity  exceeding  one  thousand  years  is  ascribed  to  some  of 
these  mysterious  and  marvellous  remains.  In  some  of  these  strongholds^ 
to  which  the  enclosures  belonged,  artificial  reservoirs  of  water  were 
formed.  The  ancient  forts  in  Ohio  are  of  surprising  magnitude,  walls 
twenty  feet  high  aiid  extending  in  the  aggregate  four  miles,  are  eridences  of 
immense  labour  and  skill.  In  the  Scioto  valley  the  main  defences  of  a  strongs 
hold  and  the  uniform  octangular  outwork  embraces  an  area  of  127  acres^ 
even  a  stream  has  been  turned  from  its  course  to  admit  of  the  completed  cir- 
cuit] of  the  water.  Relics  are  numerous  in  the  vast  enclosures,  coiled 
ser(>eots  carved  iu  stone,  pottery,  carved  fragments  of  ivory,  discoidal  stones 

*  Prulimiuary  icport  by  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warreu,  V.  S.  ToiKigraphlcal  Ensineert. 
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4ttid  nnmerons  fine  sculptures  of  the  same  tnateriaL  Three  million  cubic  feet 
^  earth  were  used  in  the  erection  of  this  ancient  memorial  of  the  Mound 
Builders.  The  conclusion  suggested  to  careful  observers  is  that  all  the  mo^ 
important  ancient  monuments,  whatever  their  magnitude,  were  built  of  sun- 
dried  brioks.  Many  of  those  of  a  circular  form  are  exact  circles,  one  10^ 
feet  in  diameter  ;  some  of  the  rectangular  works  are  exactly  square,  and  fiye 
or  six  measure  1070  feet  a  side,  a  coincidence  which  must  possess  somo  signi- 
ficance. Of  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  powerful  people  who  once 
€OCiq>ied  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  like 
the  ancient  miners  of  Lake  Superior  they  are  gone  and  have  only  left  their 
vofks  of  combined  industry  behind  them,  to  tell  that  before  the  forest  which 
now  waves  over  the  Mississippi  valley  existed  they  were  there,  active, 
energetic,  intelligent,  and  perhaps  in  a  measure  civilised.  Their  Sepulchral 
mounds,  Sacrificial  mounds,  and  Symbolic  moimds,  are  scattered  everywhere 
over  the  broad  Mississippi  valley,  as  far  as  the  northern  lakes.  They  hav» 
been  fully  investigated  and  described  by  numerous  American  writers,  an 
Dr.  Wilson's  clusters  on  the  subject  a£ford  an  excellent  summary  of  ths 
iQsults  of  their  researches. 

Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru  are  next  graphically  described,  and  many  of 
the  ''cloud  capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces"  of  ancient  Mexico  9X9 
•tripped  of  their  marbled  glories,  and  reduced  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
son-dried  brick.  Of  Peru,  the  author  makes  the  following  important 
observation.  ''  But  for  the  more  intellectual  tribes  and  nations  whose 
ancient  monuments  lie  to  the  soith  of  the  Rio  Graudo  del  Norte,  not 
without  intermingling  some  faint  traces  of  their  influences  along  the  more 
northern  regions  of  the  Pacific  ;  and,  perhaps,  also,  even  for  the  strange 
and  mysterious  race  of  the  mound-builders,  the  most  probable  hive  of 
America's  civilized  and  semi-civilized  nations,  appears  to  me  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  rich  plateaus  of  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras,  where  the  country 
rises  through  every  change  of  climate  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  Equator ; 
and  its  rocky  steeps  are  bound  with  exhaustless  treasures  of  metallic  ores, 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  lead  man  on  step  by  step  from  the  infantile  percep- 
tion of  the  native  metal  or  a  ductile  stone,  to  the  matured  intelligence  of  the 
skilled  metallurgist,  mingling  and  fusing  tho  diverse  ores  into  his  most  con- 
venient and  useful  alloys." 

The  first  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "  Thb  Artistic  Jj^stinot  : 
IlfiTATiox."  The  author  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the 
telics  of  the  mound-builders  which  were  figured  by  American  artists,  and 
from  the  exsggerated  representations,  bold  conclusions  were  drawn  by  some  res- 
pecting the  identity  of  the  Red  Indian  race  and  the  mound -builders.  But 
the  more  accurate  delineations  of  Dr.  Wilson  upset  this  view,  and  although 
he  shows  a  striking  connection  between  the  sculptured  representations  of  the 
msyterious  race  and  the  form  of  the  skull,  yet  they  remain  mysterious 
itilL 

The  Peace  Pipe  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Red  Man,  and  the  to 
bacco  plant,  s  native  of  America,  one  of  the  coveted  of  his  luxuries.    Even 
among  the  mound-builders,  the  practice  of  smoking  was  very  general,  if  not 
oniversaL     The  traditions  and  legends  connected  with  the  Peace  Pipe  and  tha 
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pipe-stone  quarries,  are  nuineroas,  and  among  the  Sioux  give  rise  to  manj 
strange  ceremonies  they  practise  at  the  Red  pipe-stone  quarry  on  the  Coteaii 
des  Prairies. 

Of  colonization  before  the  discovery  of  tho  continent  by  OolumbuA— 
of  ante-Columbian  traces — ^the  author  states  'Hhat  if  any  such  did  precedo 
Columbus  in  his  great  discovery,  they  turned  their  visit  to  no  permanent  ac* 
oount,  and  have  left  no  memorials  of  the  premature  glimpse  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  The  chapters  on  he  ^'The  Amebicak  Cranial  type''  and 
"Artificial  Cranial  distortion"  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  thd 
second  volume.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  author's  assurance  that  the  proof 
that  the  American  man  is  in  any  senae  separated  by  essential  physical  differ- 
ences from  all  other  nations  or  races,  fails  on  minute  examination. 

The  fate  of  tho  Indian  race  in  America  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, 
*' absorption  and  extinction."  "  If,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  **  the  survivors  can  bo 
protected  against  personal  wrong  ;  and,  so  far  as  wise  policy  and  a  generous 
statesmanship  can  accomplish  it,  tho  Indian  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
with  the  intruding  colonists,  in  all  the  advantages  of  progressive  civilization  : 
then  we  may  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  close  of  that  long  night  of  the 
Western  World,  in  which  it  has  given  birth  to  no  science  or  no  philosophy,  no 
moral  teaching  that  has  endured  ;  and  hail  the  dawn  of  centuries  in  which 
the  states  and  empires  of  tho  West  are  to  claim  their  place  in  the  world's 
commonwealth  of  nations,  and  bear  their  part  in  the  accelerated  progress  of 
the  human  race." 

With  regard  to  tho  first  peopling  of  America,  the  author  considers  that 
idea  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  imperfect  evidence  adduced,  conceives 
the  earliest  current  of  population  destined  for  the  New  World  to  have  spread 
through  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  was  followed  by  an  Atlantic  oceanio 
migration,  by  tlie  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  to  the  Antilles,  and  lasl 
of  all  Behring's  Straits  and  the  North  Pacific  Islands  may  have  become  the 
highway  for  a  northern  migration,  although  the  most  obvious  traces  rather 
indicate  that  the  migration  through  Behriug  s  Straits  was  from  America  to  the 
Continent  from  which  its  elements  were  originally  deiived. 

Although  these  volumes  contain  a  great  variety  of  interesting  information 
respecting  the  Red  Indian  of  America,  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  embody 
much  that  is  really  new.  Dr.  Wilson's  opportunities  have  not  yet  brought 
him  into  actual  contact  with  the  *'  Wild  Forest  Man."  His  travels,  he  tells 
us,  have  not  extended  beyond  Lake  Superior,  where  the  Indian  has  for  m 
hundred  years  been  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  White  Man,  hence  his 
illustrations  of  really  savage  Indian  life  and  arts,  are  all  second  hand,  and  as 
the  authorities  he  quotes  may  have  been  men  of  widely  diffei*ent  observant 
powers,  it  is  probable  that  much  has  yet  to  bo  learned  respecting  this  inter- 
esting race.  In  some  instances  we  notice  so-called  '^  characteristics,'^ 
which  are  entirely  new  to  us  and  opposed  to  some  experience  in  these  matters 
— such  for  instance  as  the  habit  of  Indians  always  exhaling  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  through  their  nostrils  (page  44,  voL  ii}.  The  Indians  of  the  Mackeu* 
sie  River  valley  understood  the  art  of  weaving  vessels  of  watap  (the  divided 
roots  of  the  spruce  fir,)  in  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  time,  when  first  seen 
by  white  men.    Their  vegetable  vessels  held  from  two  to  six  gallons,  (Joumsl 
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of  a  voyage,  drc.,  1789.)  The  practice  of  Bmoking  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  uDiTersal  (p.  2,  voL  ii.)  among  the  Indians,  for  Sir  Alex.  McKenzie 
describee  some  of  the  Slave  and  Dogrib  tribes  on  the  river  which  bears  Ifis 
name,  as  *'not  knowing  the  use  of  tobacco." 

Dr.  Wilson's  work  will  no  doubt  be  worthily  regarged  as  a  very  valuable 
and  extremely  interesting  summary  of  facts,  traditions  and  theories,  respect- 
ing prehistoric  man,  and  particularly  of  the  American  Indian,  in  the  infancy 
of  our  acquaintance  with  this  mysterious  subject ;  but  we  must  patiently  wait 
for  more  extended  and  decisive  discoveries  before  the  degree  of  his  former 
civilisation  on  this  Continent  can  be  determined,  or  how  long  he  has  been 
an  occupant  of  the  prairies  and  forests  of  America,  llecent  discoveries  show 
that  some  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the  celebrated  Iroquois  exist 
in  full  force  among  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  and  there  yet  remains 
an  immense  area  of  British  and  Russian  America,  North  of  British  Columbia, 
and  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  river  the  Yukon,  respecting  which  posi« 
tively  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  is  peopled  rather  thickly  with  numadio 
tribes,  and  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  and  other  animals.  Numerous  prehistono 
remains  have  been  recently  discovered  in  Peru,  and  are  noticed  in  another 
page  of  this  magazine.  Remains  of  man  similar  to  those  found  iu  Denmark 
and  other  European  countries,  which  have  excited  such  interest  among 
geologists  and  arcbseologists,  have  been  found  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
These  remains  consist  of  the  bones  of  ''man  and  beast,  fish  and  fowl,  in 
every  stage  of  decomposition,''  associated  with  the  shells  of  oysters  no  longer 
known  to  exist  upon  the  coast  of  Maine.  Under  such  circumstances 
and  with  such  a  vast  unexplored  field  still  before  him,  the  enquirer  into  the 
condition  of  prehistoric  man  in  America,  may  well  pause  in  arriving  at 
condusious  until  more  facts  have  been  gathered  together  bearing  upon 
this  veiled  and  mysterious  question,  and  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson,  in  regard- 
ing the  different  theories  which  are  offered  for  our  consideration,  to  be  as  yet 
"  fraesses  at  truih." 


BritanfUhRoman  Inscriptions^  with  Critical  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  John  Mo- 
Caul,  IiL.D.,  President  of  University  College,  Toronto,  &c.  Toronto: 
Henry  RowselL     Loudun  :  Longman  &  Co.,  18C3. 

As  a  specimen  of  Canadian  literature,  this  is  certainly  a  very  remarkablo 
volnme.  It  is  one  which,  wherever  produced,  would  do  credit  to  the  learn- 
ing, ingenuity  and  good  taste  of  its  author,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain  Ihe 
high  approbation  of  those  who  can  .ippreciate  such  pursuits  ;  but  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  in  the  old  world,  that  in  the  remote  capital  of 
Western  Canada  a  scholar  would  devote  his  time  to  correcting  by  accurate 
knowledge  and  acute  reasoning  the  en  ore  of  those  who  would  seem  to  have 
much  better  means  of  examining  the  particulars  requii  ing  to  bo  known  than 
himself,  and  however  high  our  aspirations  may  be,  it  is  not  exactly  in  this 
deijartmorit  that  we  should  expect  our  countrymen  to  obtain  distinction  : 
Yet  our  judgment  is  altoj^ether  at  fault  if  this  work  is  not  received  as  a  valii- 
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Me  contribntion  to  an  iiiterMting  deptirtmeffii  of  Arfelileol^gical  ftody,  ez- 
tendin/y  the  reputation  of  its  author  for  curious  reBearch,  aocurate  Boholir- 
)hip  and  judicious  criticism  and  proving  that  materials  and  encoorageBMnt 
for  such  pursuits  are  not  altogether  wanting  to  us,  far  as  we  may  be  remoTed 
from  the  objects  themselves  of  whose  worn  and  partially  defaced  inscription* 
We  attempt  to  penetrate  the  nheaning. 

It  is  possible  thai  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  fully  alive  to  the  kiiid 
of  interest  belonging  to  the  study  of  ancient  inscriptions^  or  to  the  natvra 
of  the  difficnltiee  which  must  boencountei^ed  in  attempting  to  ezpkin  tkeSL 
We  may  therefore  be  exciuwd  for  offering  a  few  words  on  these  snbJMte. 
We  desire,  of  course,  to  anderstand  as  f»r  as  possible  the  moral  and  social 
Condition,  the  cntrtoms,  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  more  celebrated  nations 
of  antiquity,  firom  whom  we  have  in  part  derived  our  own  civiliaation,  whoM 
literature  still  ftiforms  our  minds  and  cultivates  our  taste,  whose  remadnkif 
works  of  art  displliy  the  gvandetir  as  well  as  refinement  of  their  ideas,  and 
every  particular  of  whose  history,  as  known  from  their  own  records,  engagea 
tnr  attention,  as  increasing  oar  experience  of  human  character  as  well  aa  in- 
teresting our  feelings.  We  are  even  curious  to  learn  what  we  can  of  tba 
tsondition,  opinions  and  customs  of  savage  nations  and  in  this  oonnection  laok 
with  interest  at  specimens  of  their  rude  arts  which  may  fall  in  our  way. 
How  much  more  then  must  inscribed  monuments,  giving  particulars  of  former 
occupants  of  a  c6untiy  who  were  eminent  in  war,  in  arts,  and  in  cultivatiMi, 
Reserve  investigation  as  being  likely  to  illustrate  some  things  we  have  read 
of,  or  to  afford  some  fresh  insight  into  the  condition  and  habits  of  a  great 
nation.  Whilst  examining  such  objects  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  reality 
of  the  records  of  long  distant  periods  which  otherwise  we  could  scarcely  at- 
tain. We  can  never  forget  the  feeling  with  which  we  ourselves  surveyed  the 
impression  of  a  shoe  on  an  antique  tile  taken  from  a  Roman  Sepulchre,  which 
must  have  been  accidently  made  before  the  tile  was  burned  and  which  seemed 
to  bring  up  before  us  the  life  of  a  remote  age  ;  and  if  such  a  trifle  as  this  can 
produce  such  an  effect,  how  much  more  interesting  and  suggestive  would  be 
the  disentombed  expressions  of  the  religious  and  domestic  sentiments  and  the 
business  transactions  of  long  departed  generations.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to 
^observe  in  how  many  ways  knowledge  of  the  past  obtained  from  other  sources 
is  confirmed,  cleared  and  realized  to  our  conceptions,  and  how  many  particu- 
lars which  could  not  liave  been  otherwise  obtained  are  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge by  the  intelligent  study  of  ancient  inscriptions.  It  needs  indeed  to  be  an 
intelligent  study,  for  were  all  remaining  inscriptions  perfect  in  their  condition, 
what  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in  correctly  expanding  the  contractions 
so  abundantly  found  in  them ;  what  knowledge  of  ancient  names,  of  old 
forms  of  letters,  and  archaic  or  provincial  terminations  of  words ;  of  fhs 
names  of  the  numerous  pagan  deities,  of  places  and  tribes,  of  official  titles 
military  and  civil,  and  above  all  of  the  contents  of  other  known  inscriptions 
In  which  something  similar  may  often  be  found,  is  required  to  give  even  a 
chance  of  success,  and  with  all  this  what  cultivated  reasoning  powers,  what 
patient  thought,  what  qtdckness  in  perceiving  analogies,  find  their  exercise  in 
such  inquiries !  But  in  assuming  the  completeness  of  the  monuments,  we 
have  set  aside  in  very  many  instances  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  actual 


•  •     • 

diftraltifift.  Broken  8to&e«  le^tvig  uft  to  dc^  witb  fragment^^^^  supply  by 
ooojocture  what  is  lost ;  obliterated  or  obscure  letters,  and  soijietimes  per- 
hapii  eirors  in  the  onii^inal  execution  from  the  ignorauoo  or  car^e^n^ess  of 
th#  workmen,  create  difficulties  which  might  often  drive  the  utmost  ^^nj^enuity 
and  patience  to  deqmr.  Well  may  we  wonder  that  so  much  has  be,en  ao 
edapliahed  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient  inscriptions,  a^d  reasonably  may . 
w«  be  disposed  to  view  with  indulgence  the  attempts  made  eyen  when  thcjy 
Appear  to  na  to  be  erroBeous 

The  subjeol  is  one  notunmy  attraotive  to  the  scholar  though  putting  hii^ 
•ttiiimeoia  to  a  seTere  trial,  and  although  working  on  a  ti:'anscnpt  instead  ol 
th«  original  may  in  some  respects  involve  increased  nncertainty,  it  is  in 
ottwr  wi^  a  sttving  of  time  and  trouble,  and  by  a  very  natural  diyision  ol 
lalpour  it  often  ha{^ns  that  the  publisher  and  the  interpreter  of  an  inserip^ 
iaqfti  aie  di&xent  persons^  Dr.  McCau)  has  performed  hi«  part  well  JSlia 
being  awakened  in  the  RomsA  inscriptions  which  have  been  f ou^d  in 
if  he  i^^Hed  himaell  aealonsly  to  their  study  and  the  result  is,  that 
lia  htm  ooneoted  various  enrens  cleared  up  many  obscurities,  explained  some 
thisga  which  had  seemed  uninteUigible,  offered  some  very  inge^us  con  jeot^re^ 
whm%  nothing  move  certain  oouM  be  obtained^  and  iamany  ways  afforded  val* 
iiibto  aid  and  guidance  ta  the  student.  We  irfiall  npt  here  attempt  to  select) 
ir—plnw  displaying  the  skilli  aoutenesa  and  various  resources  qI  the  author,  but 
wfiviU  take  one  or  two  almost  without  selection,  illustrating  the  kind  of  infoi^ 
martiia  deriired  from  these  inscriptions  which  i9  the  foundation  of  their  claims 
OIL  our  afetenMon.  Among  religious  inscriptions  we  have  altars  dedicated  not 
oai^  to  the  well  kapwn  gods  and  godesses  of  the  Roman  Mythology,  but  occa? 
BOoaUy  to  deities  otherwise  unknown,  belonging  apparently  either  to  the  con* 
qiiered  pec^ile,  or  to  the  Barbarians  who  fought  as  auxiliaries  in  the  ItQma9 
araiea  Among  the  gods  unfamiliar  to  the  claasical  student  we  may  give  fM|^ 
aa  example  Nodons,  Nodens  or  Nudens,  to  whom  inscriptions  are  found  at  % 
Roman  villa,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  at  Lydney  in  Glouceato* 
dim.  Beepecting  the  origia  of  this  name  nothing  satis£actory  has  been 
diaitedy  bat  the  identity  of  the  deity  in  his  symbols  and  his  functions  with 
^hmihpiua  seems  pretty  well  made  out,  his  statues  found  at  the  same  place 
baling  the  dog,  cocl^  and  rod  entwined  with  serpents,  and  representatives  ol 
HmJtm  having  been  (inet!  with,  which  were  no  doubt  offerings  of  tho^ie  who  had 
bem  cured.  Twq  ^lefj^b^e  votive  tablets  to  the  god  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
oCK«d  on  recoverjTifhHU  disease.  There  is  another  inscription  dedicated  to 
bftai  and  making  mention  of  his  temple,  remains  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
bean  found  at  Lydney,  but  the  meaning  of  this  is  so  obscure,  that  we  confess 
9fmL  our  author*s  ingenuity  has  failed  to  give  us  any  satisfaction.  It  relates 
tea  ringy  possibly,  as  Dr.  McOaul  coi^ectures,  the  subject  of  a  wager  between 
80nanii8  and  Senecianus  and  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  t^e  power  of 
tUs  god  over  health,  but  the  circumstances  referred  to  remain  altogether 
doobtfuL  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  (pointed  out  by  Dr.  McCaul, )  that 
m  anmnt  gold  ring  found  in  another  county,  bears  the  name  of  Senecianus^ 
lid  may  be  the  one  referred  to,  though  we  seem  to  derive  no  help  from  such 
aauppoaition  in  explaining  the  inscribed  tablet. 

Bnt  hmidm  neetUig  with  deitiea  either  iiev  t?  ^4  or  epp^mng  iu¥l^  ^  BAf: . 


^     # 
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name,  we  Bometuues  find  new  names  apparently  originatiug  with  the  goq« 

•quered  m^tipiis' attached  to  the  meet  familiar  gods  of  Roman  Mythologj. 

The-e  i^i^n. attar  found  at  Ribchester  in  Lancashire  the  inscription  upon  which, 

as  givei^ih«GoTigh*s  Camden,  is  justly  characterised  by  Dr.   Bruce  when  hp^ 

says^f'tt :  *'  Never  perhaps  was  so  unmeaning  a  concatention  of  letters  sub- 

initted  to  the  gaze  of  a  bewildered  untifjuary,"  but  which  by  the  united 

.labour  of  several  learned  men,  and  not  least  of  Dr.  McCanl,  aa  given  in  the 

'^  >.  volume  before  us,  is  shown  to  bo  the  dedication  of  the  altar  conjointly  to 

*.'*  'Apollo  and  Diana,  to  the  former  by  a  body  of  Sarmatian  cavalry,  to  the  latter 

by  a  soldier  of  the  Y I*^  Legion,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  to  the  namo 

Apollo  is  added  his  British  designation  as  it  is  balieved  to  be.     Dr.  McCaul's 

interpretation  of  the  restored  inscription  is  as  follows:    ''To  the  holygod^ 

(caUed)  Apollo  (by  the  Romans),  Maponus  (by  the  Britons)  for  the  health 

of  our  Lord  (the  omporor)  the  detachment  of  Sarmatian  cavalry  (stationed) 

at  Bremetennacum  :  To  the  Ores'ean  Diana  Antoninus  (a  soldier)  of  the  sixth 

Legion  (styled)  the  yictorioa"),  a  native  of  Melitene  (erected  this  altar)." 

Of  the  practice  hero  noticed  of  identifying  Barbarian  deities  with  Roman 
by  uniting  tho  namei  other  instances  occur.     One  of  the  features  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans  which  to  our  view  most  strangely  shows  their  facility  in 
•  admitting  deities  and  the  ideas  they  entertained  respecting  them,  is  their  wor« 
ship  of  their  emperors  as  expre^^sed  in  such  inscriptions  as  these  :  "To  the 
-deities  of  the  Augusti,  (the  emperors — ^there  being  in  that  time  more  than 
x>ne)  the  fourth  cohort  of  Gaulish  cavalry  placed  this"  and  ''To  the  deities 
of  the  Augusti  and  to  the  genius  of  the  second  legion  called  Augustan,  in 
honour  of  the  whole  divine  family  (Imperial  family)  the  prosperous  Julian 
Isca,"  i.  e.  Isca  Silurum,  a  British  Roman  town,  the  remains  of  which  have 
yielded  a  rich  crop  of  antiquities  to  the  modem  investigator,  (dedicates  this). 
The  latter  is  an  imperfect  and  very  obscure  inscription  restored  with  greal 
probability  by  Dr.  McCaul's  labours.     The  first,  however,  admits  of  no 
doubt. 

Illustrations  of  Roman  military  arrangements  and  customs  are  amongst  the 
most  numerous  and  interesting  results  of  the  British  inscriptions  as  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  There  are  stones  recording  the  work  done 
by  certain  bodies  of  soldiers,  as  on  the  Roman  wall — ^there  are  others  mark- 
ing, according  to  our  author*s  ingenious  explanation,  the  number  of  feet  te 
be  occupied  in  the  camp  by  a  particular  centuria  or  company  as  "The 
Company  of  Candidus,  24  feet. "  Again  we  have  memorfiDl  of  the  restorer 
tion  of  buildings,  as  soldier's  quarters,  public  granaries,  &o.  In  illustration  of 
information  derived  from  inscriptions  confirmatory  of  history,  we  may  refer 
to  those  which  show  where  certain  Legions  and  auxiliary  forces  were  stationed^ 
and  even  afford  some  evidences  as  to  the  time  they  continued  in  the  same 
quarters.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  thus  introduced  by  Dr.  McCaul, 
§  7,  p.  12  : — "From  a  well -known  passage  in  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  c.  36 
[36],  we  learn  that  among  the  Roman  auxiliaries  serving  in  Britain  in  A.  D, 
84,  were  two  cohorts  of  Tuugrians.  The  numbers  of  these  cohorts  are  nofl 
stated,  but  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  warrant  the  belief  thai 
they  were  the  first  and  second.  The  continuance  of  the  first  in  the  island,  is 
attested  by  many  memorials,  andjwas  long,sgo  known  to  Afohsologists,  bnl 
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no  traces  of  the  second  were  discovered  until  a  comparatively  late  period." 
This  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  left  the  island.  More 
recent  discoveries,  however,  have  shown  that  the  2nd  cohort  of  Tungrians  was 
-quartered  at  Castlesteads  in  Cumberland,  and  at  Birrens  in  Dumfriosshire, 
at  the  first  of  which  places,  their  presence  is  proved  as  late  as  A.  D.  241. 
And  in  addition  to  these  discoveries,  which  adiuil  of  no  doubt,  our  author 
shows  that  two  longer  known,  but  imperfect,  inscriptions,  wliich  had  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  first  cohort,  really  belong  to  the  second.  Thus  not 
only  is  the  statement  of  Tacitus  confirmed  as  to  a  minute  particular  by  inde<  * 
pendent  evidence,  proving  him  to  deserve  our  confidence,  but  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  position  of  a  particular  corps  of  Roman  auxiliaries  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  curious  class  of  inscriptions  consirts 
of  stamps  on  pigs  of  lead.  These  have  been  carefully  considered  by 
Dr.  McCaul,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  greatly  improving  their  inter- 
pretation. As  a  matter  of  course,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  sepulchral,  and  a  very  great  number  of  these  commemorate 
soldiers  or  their  famiL'es.  They  contain  many  things  curious  to  the  antiquary, 
and  their  mode  of  expressing  feelings  which  are  common  to  all  mankind  in 
circumstances  in  which  all  are  successively  placed,  engages  the  attention  of 
•vezy  reader.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  in  a  condition  which  seems  to 
set  at  defiance  the  skill  of  the  interpreter,  yet  their  meaning  has  been  ex- 
plained so  plausibly,  to  ssty  the  least,  that  we  readily  accept  it  as  nearly 
certain.  There  are  many  excellent  contributions  of  this  kind  in  Dr.  MoGaul's 
work.  Sometimes  his  suggestions  seem  so  obviously  right  that  we  wonder 
how  they  could  have  been  overlooked  by  his  predecessors.  In  other  esses 
an  effect  is  produced  by  means  which  seem  so  difficult  to  employ  that  our 
wonder  in  only  that  light  is  at  last  cast  on  what  seemed  so  impenetrably  ob- 
-acure— instances  of  both  kinds  equally  bearing  testimony  to  the  merit  of  ths 
author.  An  ingenious  and  highly  probable  but  difficult  restoration  is  that  of 
the  monument  to  Caius  Julius  Calenus.  As  corrected  and  expanded  by  Dr« 
KcCaoly  it  is  read : 

DII8  MANIB  [VS] 
qAIIJ  IVLI[I]  GAL[ERIA  [satribu] 

CALENI  LVG[DVN01 

VET[ERANI]  EX  LEG[IONE]  VI 

VIC  [TRICE]  P  [lA]  F[IDELI]  V[IVVS]  M[ANDAVIT] 

8[VA]  P[ECVNIA]  M[ONVMENTVMJ  F  [lERI] 

i.e.  To  the  divine  shades 

of  Caius  Julius  Calenus  of  the  Gslerian  tribe 

a  native  of  Lugdunum,  a  veteran  of  the  VI  Legion 

(called)  conquering,  devoted,  faithful. 

Whilst  living  he  ordered  at  his  own  expense 

this  monument  to  be  made. 

la  the  following,  of  which  we  only  need  give  the  translation,  we  think  oof 
•author's  expansion  and  interpretation  certain  : 
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To  the  divine  shades 

Julius  Valins  a  soldier  of  the  XX^  legion  (called^ 

Yalerian,  conquering,  who  was  40  years  old,  is  here  deposited 

AttiuB  Flavins  his  heir 
undertaking  this  monnment. 

The  following  short  inscriptions  are  in  different  panels,  a  third  bein^ 
vacant,  of  one  stone  dug  up  a  hundred  years  ago  at  Wroxeter  in  ShropshirOi. 
the  ancient  YirooHiium — they  may  probably  belong  to  one  family,  the  vacant 
panel  being  left  for  the  husband  and  father,  but  from  some  cause  not  haviog. 
been  used. 


To  the  divine  shadaa 
Placida  &^  years  old. 
Her  husband  of  30  years 
erecting  this. 


To  the  divine  shadaa 

Deuccos  15  years 

old — his  fatner 

erecting  this. 


jbidong  the  sepvlehral  inscriptions  are  several  in  which,  as  is  also  oommoiiT 
in:  modem  times,  the  words  are  represented  as  spoken  by  the  deceased  ;  and 
to  some  are  added  moral  and  sentimental  reflections  in  verse.  There  is,  if 
Dt.  McOaul's  very  ingenious  restoration  may  be  admitted,  a  curious  exampT^ 
of  both  these  particulars  in  an  inscribed  stone  lately  found  at  Wroxeter,  in 
Shropshire,  commemorating  a  soMier  of  the  XIV*h  Legion.  It  is  tiius  rei* 
toted: 

[TITV8  FLA}MINIVS  T[m  fflnis]  POL[L]IA[tribu] 

(AKinORTM  XXXXY  STIP[BXIMORVM]  XXH  MIL[BS]  LBOflONfS] 

(XI]III  GEM[INAE]  MILITAVI  AQ[VILIFER]  NVNC[HIC]  6[VM] 

[PER]LEGITE  BT  FELICES  VITA  PLVS  MIN[V8]  JVTA 

OMNIBYS  AEQVA  LEGE  ITER  EST  AD  TAENARA  DITI8 

VIVITB  DVM  [STYGIVS]  VITAB  DAT  T[EM]PVS  H0NBS[TB1 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

I  Titus  Flaminius,  son  of  Titus,  of  the  Pollian  tribe, 

45  years  old,  of  22  year's  service,  a  soldier  of  the  14th  double  Legion 

served  as  eagle  bearer  ;  now  I  am  here. 

Read  this  also  to  your  profit,  your  life  being  more  or  less  benefitted, 

[since]  all  without  distinction  must  travel  the  road  to  the  realms  of  Pluto. 

Live,  whilst  the  Stygian  God  allows  the  time  for  life,  virtuously. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  the  first  person  and  with 
a  moral  sentiment  added  in  verse ;  and  as  to  its  general  nature,  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubt,  but  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  McCaul  to  quote  it 
as  an  instance  of  perfectly  successful  restoration,  since,  though  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  plausible,  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  was  too  far  gone  for 
very  satisfactory  treatment,  and  the  author  himself  whilst  giving  us  his  con- 
jectural idea  of  it,  hardly  allows  to  some  part  of  it  higher  pretentions  than  aa 
expressing  something  like  what  must  have  been  found  on  the  stone.  We 
thank  him  for  giviiig  us  his  attempt.  His  volume  affords  abundant  instances 
where,  from  very  imperfect  materials,  he  has  produced  an  interpretation  which 
must  almost  be  deemed  certain. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  McCaul  is  that  of  tho 
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inioiiption  ob  the  celebrated  Budge  cup  tJt  present  in  the  poflseoBion  of  the 
Dvke  of  Northumberland.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  names  form  a  hex* 
azneter  and  thus  has  cleared  away  all  the  difficulties  which  have  perplexed 
antiquarians  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  towns  were  named. 

All  the  interpretations  of  inscriptions  which  we  have  noticed,  would  be 
much  better  estimated,  if  we  could  here  state  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  found  in  books,  the  errors  respecting  them  of  very  able  men,  and  the 
leaMMM  which  justify  the  improved  readings  and  expansions,  but  many  we 
hope,  will  refer  to  the  book  itself  and  those  who  cannot  do  so  will  be  pleased 
to  know  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  credit  which  it  justly  confers  on 
Gift'  distinguished  countryman.  When  the  substance  of  a  portion  of  this  work 
was  communicated  by  its  author  to  the  Canadian  Institute,  it  afforded  a  hig^ 
treat  to  the  members  of  tiiat  society — and  in  its  improved  and  more  complete 
iotmtf  it  HMiy  be  reoCMaimended  with  oonfidence  to  a  wider  drele  of  readers. 
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Ttt  third  avtiole  in  this  Review  is  a  bona  fide  defence  of  Bishop  Ooleoeo^ 
Be«k  on  **  The  Feniatmeh  mid  the  book  of  JoOiua,"  The  author  ooondem 
thai  tb»  value  of  the  Bishop's  woric  ia  not  lessened  because  it  is  the  first  of  m 
ieriea  to  whidL  the  ClmstiaR  woiM  is  to  be  treated,  inwdving  amongst  other 
*  diffioultias^  the  general  doctrine  of  Miradle ;  and  he  considers  i^iai  the  book 
mvst  win  for  itself  a  candid  perusal  from  all  but  the  ^*  bigoted  and  narrow* 
minded.''  He  evidently  belongs  to  the  Colenso  school,  and  is  quite  ready  to 
go  mnch  further  than  the  arithmetical  and  Theiatio  Bishop.  He  tiiinks  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  effects  of  such  criticism  must  reach  the 
Kew  Tesinment ;  ^'  it  also  must,  when  the  time  comeSi  be  subjected  to  th« 
sand  treatment  as  the  Old  Testament ;  the  dates  and  authorship  of  its  several 
baefai  will  be  sifted  in  an  intelligible  way  ;  the  authenticity  of  its  historical  p<»^ 
tioaa  will  be  brought  to  the  test."  He  hopes  also,  this  critic  does^  that  there: 
wHl  ultimately  be  courage  enough  in  the  people  of  England  to  adaiowledgeit. 
Inteviewing  the  consequences  to  which  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity,  of 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  to  received  Christian  doctrine  must  lead, — suck 
aa  the  robbing  of  believers  of  their  trust  and  oonfidence  in  the  Bible,  their 
bwt  and  only  comfort  in  the  trials  of  life  and  the  prospects  of  death,  that  with^ 
out  the  BiUe  there  wiU  be  no  virtue,  no  courage,  no  kindness  among  men  in 
tinn  world,  and  no  hope  in  the  world  to  come~he  points  with  the  little  triumph 
and  eonaolation  his  argument  can  yield  him,  to — what  ?  To  many  generations 
of  mnny  tribes  who  have  had  no  Bible,  and  who  have  manifested  courage  and 
goodness.  They  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  light  which  is  given  to  them, 
b«t  kow  many  will  be  found  willing  in  the  hour  of  death  to  rest  their  hopea 

*  The  Americui  reprints  of  the  British  Quarterlies^  togethflr  with  J^loelfwood**  JioffcmU^t 
ma  be  imeiirsd  firom  Mcsin.  BoUo  md  Adam,  Pronto. 
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of  forgiveness  and  mercy  on  the  poor  apology  for  disbelief  with  whioh  the 
writer  of  the  review  of  Oolenso's  book  endeavours  to  quiet  his  own  souL  He 
appears  to  take  all  the  statements  of  the  Biahop  as  wholly  truthful,  and  not 
to  be  gainsaid  or  resisted,  gainsaying  and  resisting  meanwhile,  the  hallowed 
Word  of  God,  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to  undermine. 

*  Les  Miafrables,  by  Victor  Hugo^'  is  characterized  as  a  remarkable  work.  Its 
great  fault  consists  in  its  enormous  and  wearisome  digressions.  It  is  described 
as  a  *  *  book  of  marvellous  power,  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  bitter  sarcasm, 
tender  and  touching  pathos  and  one  of  the  great  litenuy  monuments  of  this 
century."  Its  chief  characters  are,  a  good  Bishop,  two  happily  drawn  female 
members  of  the  Bishop's  household,  a  convict,  a  pretty  country  girl,  a  police 
officer,  a  military  officer  wounded  at  Waterloo,  an  infant  who  grows  up  to  be 
a  man,  who  plays  a  great  part  in  Lea  Mis^rables,  and  a  bride. 

'  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations '  The  Palaeontologist  and  the  Microscopirt 
have  gained  two  rich  and  popular  provinces  for  the  Biologist  within  the  last 
half  century.  The  dead  treasures  rescued  by  the  PalsoontologLit  are  surpassed 
in  value  by  the  living  wonders  crowding  the  invisible  world  of  space  which 
everywhere  surrounds  the  Microscopist.  The  different  forms  of  Microscope 
ere  of  essential  importance  to  the  student  in  this  delightful  branch  of  scientifio 
investigation.  Simple  Microscopes,  Compoimd  Microscopes,  and  Binocular 
Microscopes  are  all  employed  to  advantage  in  special  departments.  The  care 
of  the  eyes,  so  necessary  in  these  investigations,  is  reduced  to  the  simple  rule  of 
cot  continuing  to  observe  any  longer  than  can  be  done  without  fatigue.  The 
beginner  should  learn  to  use  either  eye  indifferently  and  acquire  the  habit  of 
keeping  open  the  unemployed  eye.  The  power  of  visual  endurance  is  usuallj 
in  relation  to  the  vigour  of  the  general  system.  Among  the  curious  and  in* 
etmctive  revelations  of  the  Microscope  is  the  probability  that  the  singular  little 
Bed-Snow  plant  is  nothing  more  than  a  transitive  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  *'  Gonidi»,"  or  green  buds  of  Lichens.  The  Pollen-grains  and  seeds 
of  most  accessible  pUuits  present  exquisite  objects  for  investigation.  The 
atin^  reversal  course  of  the  blood  in  the  circulation  of  the  Tunicate  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  Physiologist.  The  length  of  time  intervening  between 
the  changes  in  the  blood  current  does  not  appear  to  be  constant .  Sometimes  aa 
interval  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  and  even  as  much  as  half  an  hour 
elapses  before  the  change  takes  place.  The  Microscope  has  lent  its  assistanee 
to  Palaeontology.  Some  fragments  of  bone  were  found  some  years  since  in  e 
chalk  pit  which  were  considered  by  no  less  authority  than  Prof.  Owen  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  wing  bones  of  a  long  winged  bird  allied  to  the  Albatrom 
Others  thought  it  more  probable  that  these  bones  belonged  to  a  large  species 
of  the  extinct  Pterodadylus^  a  flying  lizard.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Microscope  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  extinct  lizard ;  a  decision  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  undoubted  Pterodactyle  bones  in  the 
same  and  other  chalk  quarries.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  use  of  inferior 
instruments,  and  now  that  superior  instruments  can  be  procured  at  compara- 
tively small  cost,  the  wide  field  for  investigation  open  to  the  Microscope  pro- 
mises  most  attractive  and  important  results.  The  rapid  sale  of  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's book  on  this  subject  attests  the  value  which  the  British  public  now  gift 
to  the  'Microscope  and  its  RevdationB.' 
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^Indian  Annexations,  Treatment  of  native  Princes,*  British  rule  has  been 
cnielly  associated  with  misrule  in  India.  Bribery,  corrnption,  force,  and  in- 
irigne,  hare  vastly  increased  of  late  years  the  dominion  of  Britain  in  the  easi 
Onde  produced  a  rebellion,  proving  the  ti-uth  of  Jean  Paul  Kichter's  saying, 
thai  *  experience  is  an  excellent  school,  but  the  school  fees  are  rather  heavy.' 
Onr  system  in  India  is  compared  by  the  natives  to  a  screw,  slow  in  its  motiooy 
never  violent  or  sudden,  but  always  screwing  them  down  to  the  very  earth. 

*  Greece  afid  the  Greeks^*  is  the  title  of  a  long  and  favourable  review  of  Fro- 
derika  Bremer's  new  work. 

*  M.  Battazzi  and  his  administrationf'  paints  in  powerful  language  the  rascally 
riae  and  unlamented  fall  of  this  daring  schemer.  'The  painful  offspring 
of  unscmpulous  and  dirty  plotting,  his  ministry  dragged  itself  for  some 
months  crawlingly  along,  through  a  course  strewn  with  broken  promise^ 
fool  snares,  glaringly  cruel  treacheries,  and  a  series  of  the  most  deliberate 
ttitempts  at  vitiating,  by  noxious  infusions,  the  infant  health  of  the  liberties 
of  Italy  ;  his  administration  fell,  overtaken  by  just  vengeance,  as  universal  «i 
it  has  been  well  founded  and  worthily  expressed."     ^ 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. — JANUARY,  1863. 

'India  and  Lord  Dalhousie.*  Lord  Dalhousie  took  a  personal  and  eager 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  public  works  in  India.  In  the  Punjaub  great  line 
of  road  were  surveyed  and  undertaken.  In  the  same  province  the  Baree 
Doab  Canal  was  designed  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  entire  length  of 
the  canal  with  its  branches  is  450  miles.  The  Ganges  canal  is  a  gigantie 
work  ;  its  main  stream  wcjb  opened  for  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and 
iirigation  in  1854.  It  is  520  miles  long  ;  it  is  fivefold  longer  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  than  all  the  celebrated  canals  of  Lombardy  united  ;  as  regards 
navigation  it  nearly  equals  the  aggregate  length  of  the  four  greatest  navigable 
canals  in  France  ;  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  first  class  canals  in  Holland  pu 
togetl  er,  and  is  greater  by  nearly  one- third  than  the  greatest  navigation  cana 
in  ^.merica.  The  lines  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  already  extend  over  3000 
miles.  The  Postage  system  is  cheap  and  uniform  ;  strange  to  say,  in  India 
a*  single  letter  is  carried  from  Peshawur  on  the  borders  of  Affghanistan  to 
the  southernmost  village  of  Cape  Comorin  for  three  farthings.  A  Capi- 
tal of  £43,000,000  sterling  for  the  construction  of  Railways  now  receives 
a  guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  from  the  Government — ^a  heavy  draw,  it  is 
true,  but  the  benefits  are  becoming  every  day  more  vast,  more  fruitful  and 
more  secure.  Govemor*s  General  of  India  who  really  do  work  as  Lord  Dal- 
lumsie  did,  labour  with  intense  activity.  In  future  ages  Lord  Dalhousie's 
administration  will  be  counted  with  the  greatest,  and  the  name  of  its  chief 
lanked  among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  the  Indian  people. 

*Ooid  Fields  and  OM  Mines.*  The  immense  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  gold,  has  been  fruitful  of  great  advantages. 
Millions  of  human  beings,  for  whom  there  was  but  the  workhouse,  or  a  hopeless 
iQtare,  have  escaped  to  happy  homes  in  distant  and  previously  unexplored  soli- 
kidei.  The  wide  spread  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  have  brought  lbs 
diiaf  gold  fields  of  the  world  under  her  rule.     Gold  is  now  found  vdl\  New 
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Soutii  Wales,  Yiotoria,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Sootia,  Nov  Zealand,  Oto 
ada,  and  in  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Bookj 
Mountains.  The  laws  affecting  the  distribution  of  gold  are  of  immense  in^ 
teiest.  The  most  usual  original  position  of  the  metal  is  in  quarts-ore  Teii^ 
stones  that  traverse  altered  Silurian  Slates,  chiefly  Lower  Silunan,  and  fro- 
queutly  near  their  junction  with  eruptive  rocks.  The  Laurentian  and  Huron? 
ian  system  contain  no  gold  as  far  as  ascertained.  There  exists  apparently 
a  great  gold  bearing  moimtainous  fracture  encircling  the  globe,  and  roughly 
marked  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Pacific  is,  and  has  been  for 
agee,  slowly  sinking,  and  the  line  of  fracture  which  marks  this  sepacation  of 
•a  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  distinguished  by  a  line  of  volcaooee^ 
ntnasbering  seven-eighths  of  those  known  to  exist.  Along  Uiis  lijae  of  fracture, 
which  thus  encircles  the  Pacific,  gold  is  found  to  a  very  great  extent.  From 
Chili  to  Russian  America,  the  gold  miner  is  now  at  work.  Gold  is  found 
alio  on  the  spurs  of  the  main  line  of  fracture,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  tlia 
Victorian  goldfields  are  in  a  spur  penetrating  300  miles  from  the  primaiial 
range. 

Under  the  title  of  *  The  Campaigi^  of  1815,'  M.  Thier's  history  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  is  reviewed.  M.  Thier's  account  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  is  described  as  a  caricature  of  absurdity.  The  value  of  the  en- 
tire work  is  greviously  impaired  by  the  evidence  which  it  bears  of  a  want  of 
accuracy. 

*Les  Mistrablts,*  Victor  Hugo's  writings  are  here  described  as  scream* 
ing  discords  both  of  form  and  matter.  Black  is  laid  upon  white, — great 
things  are  opposed  to  small — beauty  to  hideousness— excessive  sanctity  to 
excessive  crime— pompous  terms  are  applied  to  trivial  things — and  homely 
expressions  to  the  most  lofty  ideas.  It  is  the  influence  he  exercises  as  a  sooial 
and  political  teacher,  the  wide  circulation  attained  for  his  pernicious  boc^, 
that  imposes  upon  the  reviewer  the  necesraty  of  judging  him. 

*  Fuhlic  Affairs,*  The  confidence  imposed  by  the  British  Qovemment  in 
tl^e  British  people,  a  confidence  never  before  shown  by  a  government  in  aa 
equal  degree,  is  attested  by  placing  arms  without  restriction  in  the  hands  of 
100,000  volunteers,  and  teaching  them  to  use  them.  The  colonies  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  every  way  entitled  to  the  naval  protection  of  Britain,  without 
any  cost  to  themselves,  but  in  the  event  of  the  colonies  refusing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  maintenance  of  troops,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn.  In  the  face  of  the  American  war  the  revenue  has  in- 
creased by  £2,393,578,  and  the  general  result  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing  proa- 
perity.  Even  fresh  cotton  mills  are  being  built  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
return  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  many  cotton  towns  have  shown  a  great  disincli- 
nation to  resort  to  emigration  or  other  means  of  reducing  the  population,  be- 
cause they  think  that  they  will  ere  long  again,  want  ''  all  their  hands."  The 
present  administration  is  represented  to  have  held  in  the  face  of  great  difficul- 
ties, a  high,  independent  and  prudent  course.  Lord  Russell  has  thrown 
prudence  and  skill  into  foreign  questions,  and  contributed  in  the  highest 
degree  to  support  the  present  cabinet.  There  are  now  no  longer  five  great 
European  powers.  There  are  but  two,  France  and  England.  There  is  no  ' 
longer  any  relation  of  equality,  or  even  of  party,  between  the  actual  power 
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of  ISm  Western  and  of  the  Eastern  Monarchies.  Prince  Alfred  has  pnblio 
dnties  to  fulfil  in  England  from  which  there  would  be  great  nuwiUingness  to 
release  him,  bat  if  he  afterwards  should  be  led  to  quit  his  native  country,  it  is 
noi  Greece  but  the  American  provinces  of  the  ompire  which  would  become 
-Uie  natural  and  appropriate  seat  of  his  government.  Paris  may  be  the  Metro- 
polis of  Europe,  but  London  is  the  Metropolis  of  the  world. 

THB  LONDON  QUARTERLY. 

*  Peru,^  the  mythical  Peru,  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  article,  fhe 
ancient  empire  contained  30,000,000  souls,  and  the  country  was  cultivated  in 
a  manner  of  which  China  now  affords  the  only  example.  There  was  an  earlier 
civilization  in  Peru  than  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  bj 
ilie  Incas.  Strange  to  say,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  12,846  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
rains  of  vast  edifices  attest  the  existence  of  a  people  far  advanced  in  arts  ; 
and  this  ancient  civilization  had  its  seat  in  a  region  so  elevated,  that  the  soil 
Is  now  ahnoet  constantly  frozen.  It  is  suggested  that  a  subsequent  upheaval 
of  the  country  has  changed  its  climatic  condition.  Here  is  work  for  the  geo- 
logist, and  work,  too,  which  may  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  age  of  the 
immense  monolithic  doorways,  masses  of  hewn  stone,  colossal  male  and  female 
figures,  which  remain  to  us  as  witnesses  of  a  people  passed  away,  135  feet 
above  Lake  Titicaca.  Nor  is  the  geology  of  Peru  less  interesting  than  tiie 
remains  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Sorata,  24,812  feet  high,  is  fossiliferous 
to  its  very  summit  The  forests  of  Peru  are  of  marvellous  luxuriance,  but 
trade  and  commerce  are  sadly  on  the  wane.  The  Province  of  Tarapaca 
alone,  contains  nitrate  of  soda  that  will  supply  the  world  for  centtiries.  In 
the  desert  of  Atacama,  there  is  an  open  cemetery,  in  which  the  bodies  are 
left  above  ground,  and  owing  to  the  desiccating  influence  of  the  winds,  they 
become  naturally  embalmed.  Six  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  all  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  sit  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  gazing  on  vacancy, 
in  one  of  those  wonderful  cemeteries.  How  long  they  have  been  there  none 
can  teH  By  the  side  of  each  body  is  a  jar  of  maize  and  cooking  utensils. 
Tombs  are  sad  enough,  and  catacombs  are  awe-inspiring,  but  what  scene  can 
equal  six  hundred  human  forms,  for  many  centuries  dead,  sitting  in  the 
open  air,  untouched  by  the  destroyer  Time,  and  staring  into  the  clear,  rain- 
less sky  !  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  guano  of  Peru,  of  the  Alpacas,  of  the 
alver  and  gold  which  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards^-of  the  volca- 
noes, rising  from  17,000  to  20,000  feet — and  more  recently,  of  that  wonderful 
dow  upheaval  of  the  land,  which  has  probably  made  the  remote  civilization 
bordering  x)n  Lake  Titicaca  an  instance  of  change  in  climate,  retarding  instead 
of  accelerating  human  progress. 

From  Peru  we  pass  to  '  Russia,*  a  country  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The 
grandest  reform,  in  the  relation  of  the  governed  and  the  governing,  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1861,  when  23,000,000  serfs  were  emancipated  ; 
but  as  two  years  were  given  the  proprietors  and  peasants  to  make  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  former  serfs,  the  result  of 
the  experiment  will  not  be  known  until  the  present  month.  The  serf  ia 
free,  but  until  he  receives  from  the  landed  proprietor  the  means  of  Living 
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and  a  home,  he  is  a  free  pauper.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  adjusting 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  settlement  of  the  6 mount  of  land  each  liber- 
ated serf  shall  have — and  there  is  trouble  ahead.  The  reformers  of  Russia 
appear  to  be  frightened  at  the  ghost  of  despotism,  and  the  present  outbreak 
in  Poland  may  increase  their  indecision.  The  future  of  Russia  is  still  under 
a  cloud.  The  serfs  are  brutally  ignorant,  and  the  peasant  is  in  doubt  respect- 
ing the  results  of  his  emancipation. 

The  article  on  tho  '  Lift  of  John  Wihcn*  (Christopher  North)  must  be  read 
in  extenso.  The  critic  tliiiiks  his  poetry  can  never  take  a  foremost  place 
among  Euglish  classics.  His  prose  tales  had  their  day.  His  criticism  is  con- 
sidered to  that  of  an  impulsive  rather  than  a  judicial  mind ;  but  as  a  *'  Rhap- 
Bodist"  he  soars  above  \k: liters  of  his  class  in  any  age.  As  a  teacher  of 
moral  philosophy,  he  proves  himself  to  have  been  a  man  of  enormous 
power,  and  he  never  seems  to  have  wielded  that  power  except  for  the  good  of 
others. 

The  '  New  Testament  *  is  an  elaborate  and  learned  disquisition  on  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  the  original.  It  presents  excellent  arguments  why  every 
educated  gentleman  ought  to  be  Uble  to  read  that  portion  of  the  Bible  in 
language  selected  by  Provideuce  for  the  commenioration  of  His  last  Revela- 
tion to  man.  Translation  must  bo  clouded  with  many  shades  of  human 
imperfection.  Our  English  version,  admirable  and  generally  correct  as  it  is, 
is  not  infallible.  Nevertheless,  tho  writer  thinks  that  we  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  any  new  authorized  text.  The  summary  is  this : — That,  beautiful  and 
admirable  as  our  own  authorised  version  is,  it  does  not,  and  could  not, 
approach  to  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  original ;  that  the  original  must 
be  studied  by  all  who  would  really  appreciate  and  profit  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  the  \iTitten  word  of  Revelation ;  that  this  study  must  be  carried  on  in 
faith  in  the  distinctness,  the  correctness,  the  definiteness,  of  the  language  of 
Scripture ;  that  as  yet  we  are  not  ripo  for  any  new  authorised  text ;  that 
every  student  of  Scripture  may  add  something  by  careful  observation  to  the 
materials  for  hereafter  attempting  such  a  solemn  work,  under  authority  of 
'Hhe  constituted  Witness  and  Keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;"  that  the  more  faith* 
fully,  and  honestly,  and  impai-tially  we  examine  the  Written  Word  as  the 
work  of  a  Divine  Creator,  the  more  marvellously  will  the  scrutiny  bring  forth 
treasures  which  will  confirm  the  plain  and  simple  truth,  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  as  the  inheritance  of  Christians  ;  and  the  more  that  truth  is  thue 
developed  and  traced  out  in  Scripture,  the  moro  our  unhappy  divisions  will 
melt  away  ;  and  all  earnest,  honest,  humble  and  thoughtful  minds  will  cling 
to  one  standard  of  belief — one  definite  and  positive  body  of  Divine  truth-— 
in  defiance  of  all  the  audacities  of  that  presumptuous  and  most  miserable 
scepticism,  whose  beginning  is  conceit — its  course  ignorance — its  fruit  misery^ 
and  its  end  death. 


Ill 
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BLACKWOOD. — JAUUART  AJSD  FEBBUABT. 

TioB  eldest  of  the  monthlies  is  always  attractive  and  sterling. 

*  A  MontiC$  Viiit  to  the  Confederate  Headquarters^'  conveys  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  Confederate  army  is  composed.  Such 
men  are  not  to  be  beaten  by  '*  mobs  of  Irish  and  German  mercenaries."  The 
heart  and  soul  of  the  South  is  in  the  war  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  unani- 
mous opinion  in  the  South,  that  nothing  but  foreign  mediation  can  over  end 
the  war. 

*  Caxtoniana '  is  a  series  of  essays  on  Life,  Literature  and  Manners,  and  has 
already  reached  Part  XII« 

*  Progress  in  China,*  points  to  a  unity  of  action  between  the  people,  officials, 
and  rulers,  in  their  relations  with  the  foreigner.  There  is  a  disposition  sliown 
to  take  advantage  of  European  inventions  and  knowledge.  Steam  vessels 
havo  been  purchased  ;  officers  and  men,  from  Western  Europe,  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching  the  Chinese  to  handle  them.  China  is,  in  fact,  progres- 
sing, and  a  new  and  most  important  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  this  self- 
soflicient  and  arrogant  race,  and  English  influence  will  be  supreme. 

*  Mr,  Thonuu  TroUope's  Italian  Novtls,*  are  criticised,  illustrated  and  praised ; 
they  have  a  merit  apart  from  works  of  fiction  ;  they  give  an  insight  into 
Italian  life,  and  more  especially  into  the  temper  and  character  of  the  lower 
•tratum  of  society,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  religious  teaching  of  tho 
Italian  priesthood  affects  the  morality  of  the  people. 

*A  Sketch  from  Babylon,*  continued  through  two  numbers,  is  a  well-told 
•toiy,  not  uncommon  in  London  life.  A  vulgar  wife  of  a  rich  city  banker,  is 
dfliiroiia  of  shining  in  society,  and  marrying  her  daughters  to  titled  names. 
A  foreign  Count  is  a  successful  lover.  He  is,  however,  found  out  to  be  an 
impostor.  His  associate,  a  toi-<li»ant  Hungarian  Countess,  who  escaped  from 
Haynau,  perhaps  unfortunately,  and  took  to  tho  millinery  business  in  Lon- 
don, receives  both  sympathy  and  employment  from  the  highest  nobility—* 
makes  money  by  pandering  to  the  foolish  and  vulgar  mother.  The  daughter 
finally  marries  the  man  who  exposes  the  Count,  and  pays  the  bills  incurred 
by  the  mother.  It  turns  out  that  the  young  lady  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her* 
mHi  to  serve  her  mother,  who  has  plunged  herself  deeply  into  debt.  Instead 
of  becoming  a  sad  though  willing  sacrifice,  under  which,  however,  her  heart 
would  have  broken,  she  is  won  by  the  man  she  really  loves,  and  who  haa 
saved  her  from  the  foreign  '*  Count." 

*Lady  Morgan* s  Memoirs*  will  be  uninteresting  to  mcny  ;  for  although  they 
are  severely  handled  by  the  writer  of  the  criticism,  as  well  as  their  versatile 
author,  there  is  too  much  self-conceit,  vanity  and  worldliness  about  Lady 
Morgan,  for  people  to  sympathise  with  her.     The  authored  was  formerly  a 

*  Thb  BsiTisif  MoNTiiLlFS,  iiirhuliui^  B.ackvMftd  (Amoiicin  n'l  riiit),  Cttmhiii,  Temple  Bar, 
Tke  8\  jawtm'e  Magasine,  OooJ  iVanie,  Jj/mdm  Sftcietg,  The  Churx-Km  im'«  Magagine,  Thf§ 
Bg^kauge,  Ac,  Ac.,  cau  be  procured  each  mouth  si  McMir*.  Uollo  siid  A(U.u*jt»  Tttroiilo. 
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Miss  Owenson.  She  wrote  the  "  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  and  some  other  romanceSy 
which  excited  interest  at  the  time.  When  staying  with  Lord  and  Lady  Abor- 
oorn,  they  formed  a  plan  for  her  happiness,  \>y  marrying  her,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  to  Dr.  Morgan,  a  dull,  piggish,  and  most  conceited  individual  The 
Morgans  persuaded  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  confer  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
on  the  Doctor,  and  such  was  the  origin  of  Lady  Morgan*s  title.  Her  works 
cannot  be  aooepted  as  illustrative  of  the  domestic  life  to  which  women  of 
society  are  accustomed  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

*Our  New  Doctor*  is  a  capital  description  of  the  little  seandab,  Htlle 
troubles,  and  littleness  generally,  of  the  society  of  many  an  English  and 
American  country  village  or  town.  "  The  new  Doctor  "  boldly  pmrsues  his 
own  course,  and  disgusts  the  young  ladies  of  Mudfbrd,  by  marrying  a  deHglit- 
ful  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  he  came  to  the  village  with  the  sug- 
gestive name.  He  makes  electrical  and  chemical  experiments,  and  throws 
the  neighbourhood  into  consternation,  and  the  wise-acres  and  old  maids  into 
confusion.  He  leaves  them  with  his  bride  and  twin  brother,  who  is  exactlj 
like  ''  the  new  Doctor,"  and  the  cause  of  many  ridiculous  mistakes,  in  rather 
a  "I'mixed  "  state. 

*  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad'  is,  of  course,  very  much  tinctured  with 
the  political  bias  of  Blackwood's  contributors.  Earl  Ru.^ell  is  perpetiudlj 
playing  fantastic  tricks.  Lord  Palmerston  holds  him  in  leading  strings.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  notwithstanding  his  two  million  pounds  surplus,  is,  with  charao- 
teristic  restlessness,  going  to  do  something  with  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and 
generally,  the  Conservative  party  is  awaiting  the  j^easurable  responsibilitj 
of  office  soon  to  be  thrust  upon  them,  and  likely  to  last  for  a  very  long  term 
indeed. 
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THE    CITED    CURATE. 

BY    MISS    MURRAY. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Reader  !  have  you  ever  visited  the  comity  of  Wicklow,  the  fairest  of 
all  the  fair  counties  in  Ireland's  green  isle  ?  There  lie  scenes  which 
artiBts  have  painted  and  poets  sung  ;  there  young  wedded  lovers  resort 
to  spend  that  month  sweet  as  ''the  honey  of  Hyhla  ; *'  there  the  vota- 
riefl  of  the  rod  and  gun  congregate,  slaughtering  the  gallant  grouse 
among  his  heathy  mountains,  or  luring  the  speckled  trout  from  his 
silvery  stream ;  and  there  one  who  helongs  to  neither  of  the  aforesaid 
classes,  but  is  simply  a  lover  of  nature  for  her  own  sweet  sake,  may  find 
her  in  some  of  the  wildest  and  softest  phases  she  ever  assumes.  In  that 
lovely  region,  valleys  of  Arcadian  richness,  scattered  with  gigantic  tim- 
ber, watered  by  full  rivers,  adorned  by  stately  mansions,  and  flourishing, 
thriving  villages,  are  enclosed  by  gentle  and  fertile  hills,  beyond  which 
are  hidden  fairy  dells,  where  flower  and  shrub,  crag  and  moss,  half-hide 
the  sparkling  little  streams  that  leap  among  them, — narrowing  into  deep 
wild  glens,  traversed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  glorious  in  the  mingled 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  water,  rock,  and  wood, — 

"  The  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonnie  ivy  tree  1 " 

or  widening  into  lonely  moorlands,  where  the  golden  furze  and  purple 
heath  make  gorgeous  the  summer  day ;  where  the  hum  of  the  bee  and 
the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  are  hearJ,  and  innumerable  larks  soar  over 
head,  carolling  their  joyous  lyrics  above  their  mossy  nests.  Farther 
again  rise  frowning' granite-browed  mountains,  heathy  coverts  for  game, 
and  hiding  in  their  recesses  many  a  secret  glen,  sterile  and  savage,  yet 
in  spite  of  its  lonely  austerity  wearing  on  its  bosom  some  deep,  glassy 
lough,  like  a  gem ;   or,  perhaps,   sheltering  the  grey  ruins  of  some 
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monkish  retreat,  covered  with  strange,  antique  carvings,  and  legendary- 
devices,  wrought  in  the  days  when  Iern£  was  a  sacred  Isle ! 

All  these  charms  have  long  heen  familiar  to  me  ;  for  not  only  being 
an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  but  also  something  of  a  sportsman,  though 
cockney -bred,  there  is  not  a  nook  or  corner  of  my  favourite  country's 
mountain  scenery  I  have  not  explored.  But  there  is  one  spot — tliough 
perhaps  inferior  in  beauty  to  many  better  known  places — which  possesses 
for  me  a  stronger  interest  than  all  the  rest,  for  it  wan  the  scene  of  some 
occurrences  which  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Just  where  the  mountains  fall  down  into  stretches  of  moorland,  barren 
but  for  heath  and  furze,  there  stands  a  picturesque  little  church,  above 
the  doorway  of  which  a  stone  tablet  is  placed,  bearing  the  following 
inscription:  — 

"  This  house  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  God  by 
Sir  Percy  Dcnzil .     A .  D .  1 700 . " 

There  was  not  another  building  in  sight— not  a  tree  grew  near  ;  a  few 
tombstones  lying  within  the  low  wall  of  the  graveyard,  were  the  only 
signs  of  man's  habitation  ;  and  the  barren  hills  rising  beyond,— 

"  Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell  I " 

gave  an  isolated  aspect  to  the  place.  Only  in  one  spot  was  any  change 
of  scene  to  be  descried,  and  that  was  where  the  moor  suddenly  dipped 
down  into  a  lowvr  region  of  copsewood,  interspersed  with  rough  pastu* 
rage,  on  which  small,  hardy  sheep  fed.  In  that  direction,  glimpses  of 
soft  woodlands  and  cultivated  fields  could  be  caught ;  there,  on  clear 
days,  some  blue  thread  of  smoke,  ascending  into  the  bright  sky,  could  be 
dimly  seen ;  and  thence  after  rain  would  come  the  sound  of  the  swollen 
river,  and  mingle  its  murmurs  with  the  reverie  of  any  lonely  loiterer  on 
the  moor  I 

Proceeding  towards  that  fairer  and  more  fertile  region,  you  descend 
into  a  richly-cultivated  valley,  through  which  the  river  just  mentioned 
wound  its  full  rapid  current,  fed  by  the  mountain  streams  ;  and  following 
its  course  a  little  way,  you  come  to  a  venerable  old  one-arched  bridge, 
muffled  with  ivy.  Beside  the  bridge  stood  a  pleasant  little  inn,  posses* 
ting  a  pretty  old-fashioned  garden  overhanging  the  river.  At  the  oppo- 
site side  was  the  post  office,  and  at  no  great  distance,  a  new  RorKian 
Catholic  chapel.  A  little  farther  on  was  the  *'lbrd*'— a  narrow  wooden 
foot-bridge,  shadowed  by  some  old  ash  trees ;  then  came  the  old  raill^ 
with  its  big  black  water-wheel,  its  smooth  mill-dam,  and  its  stepping- 
stones,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  stretching  up  the  hillside,  were  called 
a  village.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  valley  lay  the  handsome  domain  of 
Sir  Francb  Deuzil,  its  magnificent  trees  hiding  the  house—a  fine  antique 
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pfle  of  grey  stone — and  all  around,  lovely  green  leaves,  sunny  banks,  and 
shadowy  dingles,  blended  in  the  richest  luxuriance  of  sylvan  beauty. 

The  lord  of  this  fair  domain  (a  descendant  of  that  Sir  Percy  Denzil 
who  had  built  the  church  on  the  moor)  visited  it  but  seldom.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  vain,  extravagant  man,  residing  chiefly  in  England,  and 
endeavouring  to  rival  in  style  those  of  thrice  his  income ;  never  visiting 
Ireland  but  when  retrenchment  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  execrating  for  their  poverty  and  crimes  the  country  and  people, 
whose  character  and  prospects  he  had  not  in  one  single  instance  attempted 
to  improve.  His  eldest  son  was  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  a  young 
man  of  fashion  about  town  ;  his  second  had  been  compelled  to  enter  the 
church  sorely  against  his  will ;  and  though  he  was  rector  of  the  parish 
in  which  his  father's  estate  lay,  and  possessed  another  church  preferment 
in  England,  he  contrived  to  evade  the  duties  of  both,  and  to  spend  the- 
most  of  his  time  on  the  continent.  There  was  only  one  daughter — 
much  younger  than  her  brothers — the  child  of  a  second  marriage.  Her 
mother  was  dead. 

One  autumn  I  had  been  enjoying  a  week's  shooting  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  coming  down  to  the  little  inn  at  the  **  Ford,"  one  Saturday 
evening,  weary  with  wandering  through  bogs  and  briars,  I  resolved  to^ 
take  up  my  quarters  for  the  ensuing  day  at  that  pleasant  haven  of  rest.. 
Refreshed  by  a  sound  sleep,  and  a  good  breakfast,  I  began  the  next 
morning  to  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  I  was  to  pass  the  day* 
I  had  no  books  with  me,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  good  people  of 
the  inn  could  furnish  me  with  any  ;  my  limbs  were  in  no  mood  for  wan* 
dering  far  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  yet  vapid  idleness  was  always 
Intolerable  to  my  nature.  Suddenly  I  recollected  the  lonely  church  om 
the  moor.  It  was  within  an  easy  walk.  I  had  passed  it  the  preceding- 
night  in  the  gloaming,  feeling  somewhat  impressed  at  the  time  with  the 
dreary  solitude  of  the  spot,  and  its  unrivalled  attractions  for  ghosts  andf 
ghostseers.  "Why  should  I  not  go  there  ?  "  thought  I.  *'  No  one  can 
deny  that  it  will  be  a  suitable  manner  of  spending  Sunday  morning  ;  and 
then  my  artistic  tastes  may  be  satisfied  by  the  sight  of  some  mountain 
faces  and  mountain  costumes  as  interesting  as  the  garb  and  features  of 
the  land."  True,  I  had  no  dress  but  my  shooting  attire,  but  it  was  well 
enough  for  a  country  church,  and  a  peasant  congregation.  With  this 
reflection,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  landlady  herself  appearing  in  her  Sun- 
day black  silk  gown,  and  white  rockspun  shawl,  nearly  ready  for  church,  I 
enquired  when  the  service  commenced.  She  was  a  kind,  motherly  soul, 
not  above  attending  to  the  comfort  of  her  guests,  or  gossiping  M^ith 
them,  if  they  were  so  inclined ;  so  after  answering  my  question,  she 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  the  preacher  I  was  to  hear  at  Ard* 
erots  (for  so  was  the  church  on  the  moor  called),  a  new  curate  who,  it 
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seemed,  had  lately  come  to  the  parish.  If  my  hostess  was  to  be  credi- 
ted, his  learning,  eloquence  and  piety  were  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Ire- 
land ;  he  had  the  handsomest  face  and  figure  she  had  ever  seen  in  her 
life ;  and  she  assured  me,  with  all  an  Irishwoman's  respect  for  ancient 
descent,  that  he  came  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom.  The 
neighbouring  churches,  she  affirmed,  had  all  been  deserted  for  his,  and 
the  gentry  came  "  miles  upon  miles  '*  to  listen  to  this  wonderful  young 
orator.  This  last  piece  of  intelligence  brought  my  thoughts  back  again 
to  the  somewhat  slang  appearance  a  velveteen  shooting-jacket  would 
exhibit  in  church  ;  but  I  consoled  myself  that  I  had  no  acquaintances 
within  a  morning's  drive  of  the  place ;  aud  with  a  glance  at  the  glass,  to 
assure  myself  that  in  spite  of  my  dress  I  did  not  look  exactly  like  a 
gamekeeper,  I  set  forth. 

CHAPTKR    II. 

I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  beauty  of  that  morning.  It  was  late  in 
''September,  but  not  a  leaf  had  yet  fallen,  and  the  woods  were  radiant 
-with  their  autumnal  splendour  ;  the  sky  was  a  lovely  blue,  flecked  with 
silvery-white  clouds,  soft  and  shining  as  masses  of  glossy  floss  silk;  the 
:Air  was  clear  as  crystal,  yet  balmy  as  June ;  and  the  river,  very  full,  but 
not  turbid,  flowed,  now  deep  and  calm,  now  more  shallow  and  rapid,  over 
its  stony  bed,  rushing  and  gurgling  with  a  pleasant  sound.  The  tired 
horses  were  resting  in  the  fields  ;  the  big  mill-wheel  was  still  and  silent ; 
every  thing  around  seemed  full  of  peace.  Late  as  the  season  was,  the 
meadows  and  pasture  were  emerald  green,  except  where  ripe  fields  of 
grain  and  potatoes  surrounded  some  cabin  perched  on  the  upland,  or 
sheltered  in  the  valley.  The  pure  fresh  atmosphere  raised  my  spirits, 
•always  ready  to  sympathise  with  nature's  moods,  and  I  strode  gaily 
.along,  enjoying  the  ripe,  but  not  yet  mournful,  beauty  of  the  year,  the 
river's  flow,  and  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell, — a  peculiarly  sweet  and 
full-toned  01  is — whose  echoes  came  solemnly  down  the  vale  from  the 
mountain  solitudes  among  which  it  lay,  making  rich  music  to  my  ear. 
Ere  long  I  climbed  the  heights,  and  entered  upon  the  moor  where  the 
grey  church  rose  so  still  and  lone.  The  lights  and  shadows  resting  on 
the  hills  were  exquisite ;  aud  my  blood,  bounding  in  a  joyous  flow  with 
youth,  and  health,  and  exercise,  made  me  in  a  mood  to  be  delighted  with 
every  thing.  Even  the  blue  harebells  and  the  fairy  rings  over  which  I 
strode,  were  as  rich  in  magic  charm  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  where 
Shakspeare  was  when  he  dreamt  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

When  I  entered  the  church,  I  found  that  it  was  yet  very  early.  But 
ffew  of  the  congregation  had  yet  assembled,  and  these  were  all  of  a  very 
humble  class.  Peasant  girls,  in  grey  frieze  cloaks,  and  coarse  straw  bon- 
:aiet9,  beneath  which  the  lace  borders  of  their  Sunday  caps,  trimmed  with 
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bright-coloured  ribbons,  surrounded  faces  innocent,  eby,  and  mirthful  f 
and  men  in  dark  blue  tail  coats  with  brass  buttons,  and  corduroys  :  taH, 
athletic,  and  good-looking.  A  row  of  charity  school  children  occupied 
the  aisle.  The  clerk  was  in  his  place — a  spare  old  man,  sharp-featured, 
consequential,  and  prim  ;  but  the  clerg3rman's  desk  was  still  vacant.  The 
zoof  uid  walls  of  the  church  were  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
stucco-work,  winged  seraphs,  and  cherubs'  heads  ;  the  pews  were  of  oak^ 
long  and  narrow,  except  one  large  one  near  the  door,  hung  with  crim- 
son velret,  which  I  afterwards  found  belonged  to  the  Denzil  family.  The 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  also  hung  with  crimson  velTCt.  Beside 
the  chancel  door,  a  highly -wrought  marble  font  was  conspicuously 
placed ;  and  near  the  altar  was  a  small  monument  also  of  white  marble, 
on  which  a  lovely  female  figure  was  sculptured,  kneeling  with  upturned 
face,  while  an  angel,  bending  down^  held  suspended  over  her  head  a 
crown  of  glory.  The  inscription  told  that  this  monument  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Francis  Denzil' s  second  wife,  who  had  died  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  aged  nineteen.  After  examining  the  church  for  a 
while,  my  attention  again  wandered  to  the  congregation ;  and  this  time  I 
caught  sight  of  a  face  that  I  had  not  noticed  before.  It  was  a  young 
girl's  face,  shaded  by  one  of  those  common  cottage  bonnets,  but  so  lovely 
that  I  almost  started  when  it  first  flashed  upon  me.  Her  complexioa 
was  not  fair,  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  pale  olive  tint  peculiar  to 
southern  climes  than  we  usually  meet  with  in  these  islands,  but  it  was 
soft  and  clear  as  the  petal  of  a  flower  ;  her  broad  brow,  from  which  her 
raven  hair  was  drawn  back  in  Madonna  folds,  had  something  haughty 
and  grave  in  its  aspect ;  and  her  large  violet-grey  eyes,  though  deep  and 
tender,  had  a  flash  of  fire  amidst  their  softness-;  but  it  was  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  and  imagination — not  of  anger  or  scorn  ;  and  on  her  crimson 
lips,  the  concentrated  essence  of  sweetness,  purity,  and  truth,  seemed  ta 
dwell.  Her  glance  was  generally  bent  on  the  floor ;  only  at  intervals 
did  she  raise  her  eyes,  look  timidly  up  the  aisle,  and  then  drop  them 
again  beneath  their  dark  fringes.  So  I  watched  her  without  fear  of  her 
perceiving  my  admiring  gaze,  and  never  noticed  the  entrance  of  several' 
stylish  people  whom  I  afterwards  observed,  or  even  that  of  the  clergy- 
man, till  his  voice  disturbed  the  day-dream  into  which  I  was  fast  falling. 
At  the  first  word  he  spoke,  the  faint  rose-colour  on  the  young  girl's 
dieek  flushed  a  deeper  tint,  though  her  eyes  seemed  more  determinedly 
downcast  than  ever ;  but  the  next  moment  my  attention  was  diverted 
from  her  by  the  sound  of  those  accents  which  seemed  so  strangely  fami- 
liar. Surely  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  that  remarkable  voice  ;  no  other 
had  I  ever  heard  so  calculated  to  impress  the  hearers — deep,  clear,  rich^ 
and  silvery.  I  looked  eagerly  towards  the  reading-desk,  but  a  tall  lady, 
m.m  huge  green  satin  bonnet  with  ostrich  feathers,  obstructed  my  view» 
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Every  word  that  reached  my  ear,  strengthened  my  belief  that  those 
melodious  tones  were  accents  well  known  and  loved,  and  I  was  in  a  fever 
>of  anxiety  to  catch  sight  of  the  speaker.  At  length  the  congregation 
knelt ;  the  green  satin  bonnet  sank  its  lofty  crest,  and  my  view  of  the 
-reading-desk  and  its  occupant  was  unimpeded.  One  glance  resolved 
every  lingering  doubt ;  it  was  certainly  my  old  college  chum,  Eardlej 
Temple,  whom  I  had  believed  to  be  in  Italy.  Now  that  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  his  identity,  wonder  and  conjecture  ran  wild.  Eardlej 
Temple — the  witty,  the  gay,  the  wild  Eardley  Temple — transformed  into 
'the  curate  of  an  obscure  country  church  !  How  different  from  the  deli- 
cate lachrymose  conceited  youth,  the  pet  of  foolish  old  ladies — the  idol 
of  sentimental  young  ones— my  landlady's  praises  had  prepared  me  to 
^ee.  When  we  parted,  Eardley  had  been  engaged  to  accompany  a  young 
man  of  rank  abroad ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  on  their  return,  his 
pupils  friends  were  to  use  their  influence  to  get  Eardley  into  Parlia- 
•ment,  where,  all  who  knew  him  believed,  he  was  certain  to  distinguish 
liimself.  Well  might  my  hostess  talk  of  his  learning  and  eloquence- 
pearls,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  thrown  before  swine  indeed ;  well 
might  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood  flock  to  listen  to  one 
whose  flashes  of  oratory  had  so  often  enchanted  the  under  graduates  of 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  the  wits  and  men  of  taste  about  town  ;  and 
strangely  out  of  character  with  the  low,  narrow  foreheads  and  unintelleo- 
tual  faces  around  me,  his  noble  head  and  glance  of  power  seemed  to  me 
that  morning. 

Eardley  Temple  was  now  about  six  and  twenty — tall,  strong,  graceful ; 
fais  form  moulded  without  a  fault.  His  head  and  features  were  as  per- 
fectly shaped  as  a  Greek  statue ;  and  his  large  and  lofty  forehead  had 
that  statue-like  breadth  between  the  temples  so  rarely  seen,  its  massive 
dignity  somewhat  softened  by  glossy  waves  of  bright  brown  hair ;  his 
eyes  were  a  dark  and  brilliant  blue,  possessing  a  mingled  fire  and  soft- 
ness which  I  have  never  beheld  in  any  other  orbs.  In  fact  he  was 
superlatively  handsome  ;  and  the  power,  energy  and  vigour,  the  fire^ 
determination  and  spirit  in  every  word  and  look,  made  him,  in  my  eyes, 
the  most  perfect  representation  of  an  Athenian  orator  my  imagination 
could  conceive. 

During  the  Litany  and  communion  service,  he  seemed  calm  and  quiet, 
and  his  voice,  though  clear  and  harmonious  as  ever,  was,  1  fancied,  some* 
what  subdued  and  restrained  ;  but  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  I  saw  the 
daring,  ardent  spirit  rising  within  him,  and  asserting  its  empire  over  the 
trammels  in  which  it  had  been  held  :  it  flashed  in  his  eve,  it  thrilled  in 
his  voice,  it  commanded  in  his  attitude  ;  and  as  he  looked  around  with  a 
glance,  which  had  in  it  more  of  the  hero  and  poet  than  the  priest,  I 
asked  myself,  "  Does  he  deem  himself  standing  in  some  tribune,  about  to 
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harangue  assembled  nations,  and  forget  altogether  that  he  is  in  the  house 
of  God,  deputed  to  deliver  a  message  to  those  whose  souls  are  precious 
in  their  Father's  sight  ?  " 

He  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel — "  And  lo ! 
thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
Toice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument :  for  they  hear  thy  words, 
but  they  do  them  not."  He  began  by  enlarging  upon  the  importance 
of  the  message,  which  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  was  commissioned  to 
bear;  its  divine  and  lovely  character,  and  man's  urgent  need  of  the 
gift;  its  eminent  suitability  to  human  wants  and  weakness,  and  the 
immortal  and  glorious  goal  to  which  it  led.  Yet  vivid  and  graphic  aa 
were  his  words,  strong  and  well-chosen  as  were  his  arguments,  I  felt 
that  one  thing  was  wanting— the  power  which  sincerity  and  eamestnesi 
alone  can  give.  I  knew  as  certainly  as  if  I  had  read  his  secret  soul, 
that  on  his  own  ears,  the  eloquent  words  he  poured  forth  fell  as  cold 
and  barren  as  the  words  of  the  text  could  ever  have  fallen  on  those 
of  the  sti£f-necked  nation  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed;  but  as  I 
listened  to  the  splendid  imagery  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  the 
musical  tones  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  zealous  warmth  with 
which  he  insisted  on  the  most  high-wrought  Calvanistic  dogmas  (for 
just  at  that  time,  Galvanism  was  the  most  popular  form  of  Ghristianity 
in  Ireland),  I  did  not  wonder  that  others  less  accustomed  to  displays  of 
oratory,  and  wanting  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  preacher's  character 
and  its  manifestations  that  I  possessed,  should  mistake  the  fascinations 
of  eloquence  and  imagination  for  the  influence  of  fervent  piety  and 
Christian  zeal.  But  when  he  came  to  the  second  part  of  his  subject, 
any  mind  of  ordinary  acuteness  might  have  noticed  the  change ;  there 
was  all  the  difference  between  one  making  the  most  of  an  uncongenial 
subject,  and  embellishing  with  every  ornament  and  aid  genius  could 
bestow,  and  the  fervid  outpouring  of  the  same  gifted  mind  on  its 
darling  theme ;  the  difference  between  the  fountain  sparkling  through 
the  greenwood  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  turned  from  its  natural 
channel  to  fertilize  a  strange  and  barren  soil.  After  enlarging  on  the 
stronger  attraction  every  earthly  good  possesses  for  the  volatile  nature 
of  man  than  the  heavenly  blessing  which  only  is  immortal,  immutable, 
all-sufficient — the  fervour  and  constancy  with  which  men  pursue  the 
worldly  objects  that  gratify  their  favourite  passions,  compared  with 
the  neglect  and  indifference  bestowed  on  the  Gospel ;  he  described  the 
career  of  some  mighty  and  ambitious  soul,-f-ambitious  after  the  fashion 
of  earth's  conquerors  and  rulers,  and  followed  it  from  its  dawn  to  its 
dose.  And  now,  indeed,  I  thought  I  looked  upon  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  impassioned  eloquence  ;  now  his  voice  truly  kindled,  his  eye 
burned,  his   whole   form  seemed  instinct  with  power  and  enthusiasm. 
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while  the  lining,  dazzling  words  poured  on,  an  irresistible  tide.  Wha 
that  looked  upon  his  haughty  brow,  his  curved,  imperious  lip,  hii. 
brilliant,  flashing  eye,  and  the  proud  carriage  of  his  handsome  head» 
and  could  read  such  signs,  hut  must  have  recognised  in  the  preaidier 
himself  the  largest  measure  of  that  superb  passion  which,  seeming  to 
condemn,  his  eloquence  exalted.  One  or  two  sentences  I  must  try  to 
recal — not  in  the  speaker's  exact  words,  for  that  would  be  impossible^ 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  reader  understand  a  sudden  ^Euicy 
which  arose  in  my  mind  while  he  was  uttering  them. 

"  Aspiring  to  reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  glory,  will  the  hero  whose 
mind  is  nobly  tempered,  suffer  any  obstacle  that  poverty,  obscurit]^ 
scorn  or  oppression  can  cast  before  him,  to  check  his  career ;  any  temp* 
tation  to  seduce  his  senses,  enfeeble  his  powers,  delay  his  course,  and 
rob  him  of  the  power  genius  and  enere;y  command, — the  earthly  immor<» 
tality  which  crowns  them  ?  No !  not  all  the  bonds  tyranny  could  cast 
roimd  him,  not  all  the  attractions  art  or  nature  can  offer,  not  all  the  rap- 
ture love  itself  can  bestow,  will  be  able  to  stay  his  course.  He  breaks 
•their  chains,  he  tramples  their  meshes,  he  scorns  their  barriers,  he  despises 
their  delights,  marching  ever  onward  and  upward  to  the  goal  of  hia 
ambition.  What  matters  it,  if  in  so  doing  he  must  sacrifice  many  soft 
and  lovely  feelings  which  are  his,  perhaps,  not  less  than  other  men,  but 
more  ?  What  matters  it,  if  in  so  doing  he  must  rend  other  hearts  as  well 
as  his  own  ?  The  prize  is  before  him,  the  victory  must  be  won  ;  and  Ijie 
counts  not  the  cost,  he  endures  the  toil,  he  murmurs  not  at  the  pain ! 
For  the  prize  for  which  he  strives  is  that  which  Ceesar,  Cromwell,  Napo- 
leon, grasped — the  power  of  leading  and  controlling  men  and  nations  by 
one  mighty  intellect,  one  indomitable  will — a  power  which  lasts  even  after 
the  conqueror  has  gone  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  silent  dead,  and  makes  hia 
name  still  a  spell  for  strongest  conjuration  !  " 

And  such  is  the  ambition  that  stirs  within  your  own  soul,  Hardley 
Temple !  thought  I.  But  can  other  emotions  be  struggling  vrith  thtf' 
master  passion  ?  For  as  he  had  pronounced  the  words,  "  Even  the 
rapture  love  itself  can  bestow,"  his  glance  had  turned  towards  that  re- 
mote corner  of  the  church  where  the  fair  peasant  girl  sat  whose  beauty 
had  so  struck  me.  She  was  watching  him  with  the  tnost  eager,  rapty 
absorbing  attention,  like  one  whose  whole  soul  was  hanging  on  hia 
words.  His  glance  was  probably  involuntary,  but  there  was  a  strange 
depth  of  feeling  in  its  expression,  a  sudden  passionate  softness  blending 
with  its  fire  and  determinatipn,  that  I  well  knew  no  light  emotion  could 
have  caused.  As  to  the  girl,  when  she  met  his  gaze  her  face  crim- 
soned, and  she  bent  her  head  till  it  was  hidden  from  my  view.  The 
next  instant,  Eardley  had  looked  away,  and  I  did  not  see  him  glance  in 
that  direction  again. 
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I  scarcely  heard  the  conclasion  of  the  sermon  ;  I  only  know  that  it  waa 
in  the  same  style  as  its  commencement,  and  seemed  in  my  opinion, 
MB  Utterly  incongruous  with  the  passionate  burst  of  eloquence  which  had 
interposed  between,  as  an  oration  of  Mirabeau's  thrust  into  the  middle 
of  Calvin's  sermons. 

CHAPTER    III. 

And  now  the  closing  blessing  was  uttered,  and  the  congregation  rose  to 
depart.  I  was  one  of  the  first  out,  but  my  rustic  beauty  was  before 
me,  and  without  staying  to  exchange  a  single  greeting  with  any  one,  she 
took  her  way  towards  the  mountains  ;  her  grey  cloak  hiding  her  figure  as 
she  vanished  across  the  moor,  but  not  concealing  the  grace  of  her  move- 
ments or  the  elasticity  of  her  step.  As  I  was  still  watching  her  retreat- 
ing figure,  indifferent  to  the  country  beaux  and  belles,  whom  horses, 
jaunting-cars  and  even  carriages,  were  bearing  away,  my  shoulders  were 
grasped  from  behind,  and  when  I  turned,  my  friend's  handsome  face  met 
my  view,  bright  and  speaking,  as  I  had  often  seen  it  in  days  of  yore. 

""Walter!  old  fellow,  how  are  you ?    How  did  you  find  me  out?" 

"  Is  it  really  your  own  self,  Eardley,  and  not  your  do-.;ble  ?  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  What  in  the  name  of  caprice  are  you  doing  here,  and  why  have 
I  never  heard  from  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,  and  not  very  agreeable,  and  so  I  reserved  it  for 
a  ffiva  voce  communication,  for  I  am  meditating  a  speedy  trip  to  Dublin, 
where  of  course  I  should  have  seen  you.     But  never  mind  that  now  ;  we'll* 
talk  of  it  by  and  bye.  The  sight  of  your  face  in  this  land  of  anthropophagy 
IS  like  a  draught  of  good  old  wine." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  I  answered,  laughing,  "but  are  such  bon 
eamarado  comparisons  suitable  to  your  new  character  ?  " 

"New  character,"  he  repeated,  ironically,  as  he  passed  his  arm  through 
mine  and  drew  me  into  a  path  leading  towards  a  spur  of  the  chain  of 
mis  that  enclosed  the  moor,  "  habits  change,  opinions  vary,  creeds  alter, 
but  character  remains  ever  the  same — and  so  do  I." 

"  You  proclaimed  as  much  in  my  ears  to-day,  Eardley." 

"Did  1 7  well,  it  is  true.  Ambition  was  the  governing  principle  of  my 
life  when  you  first  knew  me,  and  it  is  so  still." 

"  Yet  to  bury  yourself  in  this  obscure  spot  seems  a  strange  road  to 
greatness.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  your  going  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Esquimaux,  next." 

"On  my  word,  it  would  be  better  than  the  life  I  lead  now.  There 
would  be  the  dog-trains  to  carry  one  over  the  snow,  and  seals  and  wal- 
ruses to  hunt,  and  other  excitements  of  the  same  kind,  but  here . 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  stultifying  than  babbling  homilies  to  the 
gaping  rustics,  fox-hunting  squires,  pudding-making  dames,  and  their 
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hopeful  sons  and  daughters,  you  saw  here  to*daj  ;  holding  evening  lec- 
tures at  their  houses ;  presiding  over  Dorcas'  societies^  and  doling  out 
meal  and  potatoes  to  the  beggars  hj  the  stone?  Don't  you  think  sudi 
occupations  highly  calculated  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  an  aspirii^ 
mind,  and  prepare  it  to 

*  Fill  the  ipeaking  trump  of  future  Fame !  * " 

"  Why,  then,  have  you  undertaken  them  V  I  asked. 

"  I  had  no  choice.  I  was  compelled  either  to  do  as  I  have  done,  or  go 
usher  in  a  school,  and  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  out  of  two  eviLi  I 
chose  the  least." 

*' There  may  be  two  opinions  about  that,  perhaps/'  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  am  only  coing  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  except  a  few  unfortunate  enthusiasts,  giving  up  impracticable 
ideals,  and  accepting  facts." 

By  this  time  we  had  entered  a  gorge  among  the  hills,  where  green  holly 
bush  and  yellow  broom  nodded  from  every  crag  with  foxglove  and  fern 
intermixed,  rivulets  leaped  in  tiny  cascades  across  our  path|  and  the  red 
berries  of  the  mountain -ash  dipped  in  the  sparkling  current.  At  the 
moment  I  was  going  to  reply  to  my  companion's  last  speech,  the  bark  of 
a  dog  attracted  my  attention,  and  looking  up  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  I  saw  a  little  rough  brown  terrier  followed  by  a  man  whose 
rather  odd  appearance  I  thought  I  recognised,  springing  over  rock  and 
bush,  and  coming  from  that  side  of  the  glen  nearest  the  valley  I  had  left 
that  morning.  As  dog  and  man  drew  near,  I  saw  I  was  not  mistaken. 
The  man  was  Freney  Macnamara,  or  Freney  Mac,  as  he  was  popularly 
called ;  one  of  those  merry,  reckless,  hair-brained,  good-for-nothing 
fellows  so  common  in  Ireland.  When  I  say  good-for-nothing,  I  mean 
nothing  that  could  essentially  benefit  himself  or  his  friends,  for  in 
another  sense  he  was  good  for  a  great  deal.  He  was  unequalled  in  hia 
own  county  and  those  adjoining  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  and  strength  of 
wind,  often  following  the  Kildare  fox  hounds  for  a  whole  day  ;  he  could 
ride  the  wildest  horse,  break  the  most  unmanageable  colt,  train  pointerSi 
setters  and  greyhounds  in  the  most  approved  style  ;  always  knew  where 
a  covey  of  partridge,  a  brace  of  grouse,  a  hare  or  a  snipe  could  be  found ; 
could  tell  some  wild  legend  about  every  old  ruin  ;  sing  old  ballads,  of 
which  love's  truth  or  falsehooil  was  always  the  argument,  sweetly  enough, 
the  young  maidens  averred,  "  to  charm  the  birds  oflf  the  bushes,"  and  tell 
talcs  of  fairies,  or  highwaymen,  which  ever  suited  your  taste,  "  better 
than  those  in  the  story  books  ; "  his  skill  at  hurling,  wrestling,  and 
wieldi: -g  a  shillelagh  was  matchless ;  his  mirth  ar  d  good  humour  inex« 
haustible  ;  and  his  kindness  and  courtesy  to  old  and  young,  gentle  and 
simple,  not  the  least  of  his  good  qualities.     Perhaps,  like  some  other 
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geniuses,  Freney  thought  the  possession  of  so  many  rare  gifts  and  extra- 
ordinary talents  entitled  him  to  an  exemption  from  any  kind  of  usefulness 
or  steady  industry  ;  in  such  labour  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  prompted, 
no  one  could  expend  more  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  "  for  love,"  as 
he  called  it,  that  is,  to  assist  some  friend  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  haryest, 
or  some  "  lone  widow  that  could  n't  afford  to  hire  a  man,  the  crature  ;  '* 
he  would  often  work  from  dawn  till  dark  with  unflagging  zeal.  No  great 
wonder  then  that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  county,  and  that  no 
dance, wake  or  wedding  was  held  complete  without  the  presence  of  Freney 
Mac.  He  was  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  gentry  as  with  those  of  his 
own  class ;  his  skill  in  dogs,  horses,  fishing,  hunting,  and  all  kinds  of 
sport ;  his  adroit  flattery,  his  odd  stories,  his  shrewd  gossip,  all  served  to 
establish  him  in  their  good  graces,  and  the  petty  misdemeanors  that  in 
others  would  have  called  down  the  blackest  magisterial  frown  were  smiled 
or  winked  at  in  Freney.  Even  his  poaching  propensities  were  passed 
over ;  and  all  agreed,  that  though  where  horses  were  copcerned,  his  oath 
was  not  worth  a  whistle,  and  that  in  taking  game  from  the  mountain,  sal- 
mon from  the  river,  turf  from  the  bog,  or  timber  from  the  woods,  he  waa 
as  unscrupulous  as  Rob  Roy  or  any  other  celebrated  *'  scorner  of  the 
Social  Compact,"  in  all  other  respects  he  was  ad  honest  as  the  sun. 

In  all  my  shooting  and  fishing  excursions  I  generally  contrived  to 
secure  Freney  as  my  attendant ;  and  a  more  capable  and  obliging  one  I 
could  not  have  had.  If  there  was  a  trout  in  the  stream  or  a  bird  on  the 
hill,  Freney  was  certain  to  find  it ;  his  ready  wit  and  practical  shrewdness 
found  a  resource  for  every  difficulty,  a  palliative  for  every  vexation,  and 
his  quaint  sayings  and  buoyant  temper  made  his  company  a  capital  anti* 
dote  against  dullness  or  fatigue.  I  believe  I  was  somewhat  of  a  favourite 
with  him ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  I  had  plenty  of  money  and  was  no 
niggard  in  its  use,  but  partly  also,  I  think«  because  I  was  tolerably  hardy, 
patient  to  fatigue,  and  indifferent  to  personal  privations  or  discomforts ; 
for  he  had  the  most  thorough  contempt  for  all  sorts  of  affectation,  self- 
conceit,  efferinacy,  or  any  other  weakness  of  character,  and  always  con- 
trived to  show  it,  too,  in  a  sly  way,  to  any  one  that  exhibited  the  slightest 
symptom  of  such  unmanly  failings.  He  was  now  in  his  Sunday  costume, 
a  green  hunting-coat,  a  present  from  some  patron,  black  velveteen 
breeches  and  waistcoat,  white  worsted  stockings,  brogues  and  a  comical 
little  felt  hat,  in  the  band  of  which  was  stuck  a  short  pipe  and  a  fox's 
brush.  His  face  might  have  been  called  handsome  but  for  its  almost 
elfish  expression  of  recklessness,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  nothing 
positively  bad  in  his  physiognomy  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  used  to  think  that 
good  nature,  frankness  and  generosity  were  written  there  legibly  enough. 
His  small,  straight  features  were  well  ctit ;  his  teeth  white  and  even  ;  his 
hair  black  and  curly,  and  though  his  complexion  was  as  dark  as  a  Span- 
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iard's,  his  eyes  were  the  hrightest  hlue  I  ever  heheld,  and  flashed  with  fun 
and  Are  heneath  his  arched  and  jetty  hrows.  But  never  in  any  other 
mortal  saw  I  the  same  dare-devil  gleam  as  shot  from  those  eyes  when  he 
was  thoroughly  excited.  A  painter  who  could  have  transferred  that 
expression  to  the  eyes  of  some  Puck  or  Caliban  on  his  cahvas  would  have 
made  himself  immortal.  Close  at  his  heels  came  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, little  Whiskey,  **  who,"  his  master  used  to  boast,  "  was  as  full  of 
spirits  as  a  keg  of  poteen  run  by  starlight ;  and  sure,  while  I've  him  to 
the  fore  there's  no  fear  of  my  being  short  taken  for  whiskey  any  how ! '' 
He  might  have  avoided  us  by  continuing  his  path  along  the  rocks,  but 
when  he  saw  us,  he  instantly  turned,  and  springing  down  the  precipitous 
banks  like  a  roebuck,  quickly  stood  before  us. 

"  Grood  day  to  you,  Mr.  Temple,"  was  his  salutation  to  my  friend. 
**  God  save  you,  Mr.  French,"  to  me,  "is  this  yourself?  When  did  you 
come  into  these  parts?" 

**  I  have  been  at  Glenmahire  with  a  shooting  party  for  some  days,  and 
I  came  to  '*  the  Ford  "  last  night.  I  can  tell  you,  we  wanted  you  badly 
at  Glenmalure,  but  vou  were  not  to  be  found." 

**  No,"  said  Freney,  "  I  was  away  at  the  Duke's.  He's  a  fine  young 
horse  mighty  bad  with  the  distemper,  and  he  knows  I've  a  cure  never 
fails ;  but  them  grooms  are  such  devils  I  have  to  watch  them  all  the  time, 
or  they'd  ruin  every  thing  ;  that's  what  kept  me  away  so  long.  And  so 
your  honour  knows,  Mr.  Temple  ?"  he  added,  giving  a  hasty  glance  at 
Eardley,  who  had  turned  away,  and  stood  waiting  for  me  with  some  evi- 
dent impatience. 

"Oh,  yes  ;  we're  old  friends." 

''Mushanow!  do  you  tell  me  so.  Who'd  have  thought  that?"  and 
once  more  he  glanced  at  Eardley,  and  again  at  me. 

"  And  where  are  you  and  Whiskey  bound  for  now  ?  "  I  asked,  caressing 
the  little  terrier,  which  had  come  up  to  me,  dancing  and  wriggling,  to 
claim  old  acquaintanceship.  "  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  to  look  for 
hares  to-day." 

**  I  wonder  at  you,  Mr.  French,"  said  Freney,  with  a  ludicrous  grin. 
"  Such  jokes  might  get  a  poor  boy  into  trouble,  let  alone  the  harmless 
little  dog.  No ;  it 's  not  after  hares  I'm  going.  Pat  Clancy,  that  lives 
a  little  beyond  Croneran,  is  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  of  course  I  must 
be  at  the  wedding." 

"Croneran?"  said  Eardley,  turning  quickly  round,  **then  you'll  pass 
by  Ulick  Redmond's  door  ?  " 

"It's  the  shortest  way,  sure  enough,"  said  Freney.  "  I  see  your  honour 
knows  the  road." 

Freney' s  words  were  simple  enough,  apparently,  but  they  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  embarrass  my  companion;   however,  he  answered  quietly. 


^ 
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"  jeSf  I  know  every  spot  of  ground  in  my  parish,  and  I  often  preach  to 
the  people  ahout  Croneran  on  Sunday  evenings.  I  cannot  go  to-night, 
however,  as  I  am  detained  hy  particular  husiness,  so  you  will  oblige  me 
hy  calling  at  Redmond's  and  letting  them  know  that  I  shall  not  be  there.*' 

I  was  looking  at  Freney  at  this  moment,  and  I  saw  a  fierce  flash  of  fire 
come  from  his  eyes,  but  almost  before  I  had  time  to  feel  that  it  was  there, 
he  looked  away,  and  saying  *'  certainly,  sir  ;  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
in  life,"  seemed  about  to  hurry  on,  when  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to 
strike  him,  and  he  added,  "  I  suppose  it's  to  Miss  Kate  I'm  to  give  the 
message  ?  " 

*'0h,  any  one  will  do,"  said  Eardley,  with  the  same  indescribable 
expression  of  repressed  vexation  I  had  before  remarked  in  his  manner, 
and  he  drew  me  hastily  onwards,  while  Freney  crossed  the  path  and  sped 
over  the  opposite  bank  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


THE   CANADIAN   ON   HIS  TRAVELS. 

BY   J.    H.    SIDDON8. 

It  is  very  natural  that  people  who  trace  their  not  very  remote  ancestry, 
if  not  their  immediate  parentage,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  should 
desire,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  visit  **  the  old  country,"  and  realize  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  they  had  only  heard  and  read.  This  feel- 
ing is  strong  in  the  United  States,  where  the  descent  from  the  British 
stock  is  remote,  extending,  perhaps,  through  three  or  four  generations, 
and  where  there  lingers  but  little,  if  any,  attachment  to  the  ancestral  soil. 
How  deeply-seated,  then,  should  it  be  in  Canada,  where  the  grandfathers, 
grandmothers,  and  often  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  youth,  "  hail " 
from  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  !  How  natural  it  seems  that  they 
should  cherish,  from  their  earliest  years,  a  wish  to  know  all  that  they 
can  possibly  learn  by  observation  of  the  country  whence  they  originally 
sprung,  and  to  which  they  owe  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  a  profound 
allegiance !  Tet  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  wish  is  sufficiei;itly  potent  tp 
suggest  the  effort  requisite  to  its  accomplishment ;  and  when,  by  a  happy 
accident  or  systematized  parental  arrangement,  the  object  is  attained, 
how  very  few  can  boast  that  they  have  benefitted,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  by  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  their  journeys  in  England  and 
other  attractive  parts  of  Europe  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  travel  is  an  art ;  and  the  man  who  has  not  diligently 
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studied  it  before  he  attempts  to  put  it  in  practice,  ^ill  be  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  the  pseudo  artist,  who  should  attempt  to  paint  like  Claude,  or 
Raffaelle,  or  Wilkie,  or  Lawrence,  before  he  had  mastered  the  laws  of 
color,  or  the  first  principles  of  perspective ;  or  the  pianist,  who  should 
sit  down  to  execute  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  or  a  capriccio  of  Rossini*8, 
without  having  studied  counter-point,  or  become  familiar  with  time, 

"Home-keeping  youth,'*  says  Shakspeare,  " have  ever  homely  wits." 
The  phrase  is  not  exactly  founded  in  fact,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Shak- 
speare himself  believed  it,  for  it  is  not  asserted  by  his  painstaking  biogra- 
phers that  he  travelled  much  abroad  ;  yet  no  one  would  accuse  him  of 
having  possessed  a  homely  wit.  It  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  wit 
19  much  quickened  by  foreign  travel  and  intercourse,  always  providing 
that  the  traveller  has  carried  with  him  to  Europe  something  more  than  a 
well-filled  purse — a  trunk  full  of  clothes,  and  the  requisite  passports. 
Many  a  youth — many  a  man  of  mature  years — returns  to  Canada,  with 
no  other  result  of  his  wanderings,  than  that  he  has  been  to  such  and 
iuch  a  place.  When  Tom  Sheridan  asked  his  father  to  let  him  go  to 
Constantinople,  the  matter-of-fact  parent  asked  him  what  benefit  he 
expected  to  derive  from  the  trip.  **  Why  go  ?  *'  "  Oh  !  only  that  I  may 
•ay  I  have  been  there !  "  "  Couldn't  you,"  rejoined  pater  familiaM^ 
"  gay  you  have  been  without  the  trouble  of  going?  "  With  no  higher 
purpose  do  thousands  of  others  leave  their  native  country,  and  with 
little  better  results  do  they  return.  And  whence  this  aimless,  profitless 
trip  ?  The  absence  of  adequate  preparation.  The  neglect  of  the  studj 
of  the  true  objects  of  foreign  travel,  and  of  the  manner  of  so  proceedings 
that  those  objects  shall  be  effectually  carried  out. 

In  an  excellent  book,  written,  we  believe,  by  the  late  Colonel  J.  R. 
Jackson,  who  held  a  high  appointment  in  the  Quartermaster-General's 
department,  and  called  "  What  to  Observe,^*  there  are  very  many  detailed 
instructions  for  the  traveller  who  proposes  to  visit  strange  countries,  of 
which  little  is  known,  with  the  settled  purpose  of  bringing  home  a  rare* 
accumulation  of  facts.  Without  insisting  upon  so  elaborate  a  preparation 
for  our  Canadian  youth  who  are  favored  with  the  means  and  op})ortunit;f 
of  visiting  Europe,  with  which  the  works  of  hundreds  of  intelligent 
tourists  have  made  us  more  or  less  familiar,  we  may  at  least  maintain^ 
that  knowledge  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  even  as 
money  is  requisite  to  make  money.  A  familiarity  with  the  sciences  of 
surgery,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  are  iraluable  to  the 
explorers  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  aspire  to  produce  such  books,  and  work 
out  such  consequences,  as  were  achieved  by  an  Emerson  Tennant,  a  Liv- 
ingstone, a  Har^^reaves,  a  Mungo  Park,  or  a  Broughton ;  but  these  sciences 
constitute  too  large  a  capital  for  the  man  or  woman  who  only  purposes 
going  over  beaten  groand — valutble,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  on  the 
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prindple  that  all  knowledge  is  pleasant,  and  a  source  of  power.  We  will 
be  content  with  a  moderate  possession,  and  hope  that  with  even  that, 
Terj  happy  and  valuable  results  may  be  accomplished. 

And  first  let  us  insist  upon  a  fair  acquaintance  with  European  his* 
Cory.     The  interest  attaching  to  the  major  part  of  the  principal  cities 
and  countries  of  Europe,  unquestionably  arises  from  their  connection 
with  great  historical  events.     Every  palace  is  in  itself  the  locale  of  some 
mighty  occurrence — every  monument  is  a  piece  of  biography.     Half  the 
ground  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  cele* 
brated  for  battle  fields,  where  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the  fate  of 
dynasties,  have  been  determined.     There  is  not  a  town  which  has  not  its 
galleries  of  pictures  and  statues,  very  many  of  which  noble  works  of  art 
commemorate  mighty  events,  or  perpetuate  the  renown  of  distinguished 
sovereigns,  generals,  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  priests,  from  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  Miltiades,  Solon,  Caesar,  Cicero,  to  those  of  Napoleon, 
Chatham,  Byron,  James  Watt,  Chalmers  and  Heber.     How  humiliating,. 
then,  it  must  be  to  travellers,  to  look  upon  these  glorious  productions, 
without  being  aware  of  the  causes  of  their  existence,  in  so  honourably 
enduring  a  shape!    How  small  they  must  appear  in  their  own  estimation, 
when  the  only  remark  they  can  safely  attach  to  the  verbose  description 
of  garrulous  ciceroni  is,  "Oh,  really!"    "Well — indeed!*'    Thos?  guides, 
who  abound  in  all  towns,  are  quick  to  perceive  whether  their  hearers  do 
or  do  not  appreciate  the  information  they  expect  a  fee  for  imparting ; 
and  when  they  find  that  their  instruction — such  as  it  is^s  thrown 
awaj,  they  immediately  minimize  their  talk,  and  the  visitor  comes  away 
as  wise  as  he  went.    Thus  ignorance  begets  indifference  and  inattention. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  remembers  contemplating  the  Hannibal  Foun- 
tain, at  Montebello,  in  Italy,  and  revolving  the  incidents  of  the  great 
Italian   wars,  when  a  young  cockney   tourist  accosted  him   with   the 
question — •*  Pray,  sir,  who  was  this  Annibale,  about  whom  my  valet  ia 
bothering  me  V*     Of  course  he  was  told  that  "  Annibale  "  was  Italian 
for  the  great  Carthaginian  "  Hannibal,*'  the  potent  enemy  of  Rome  in 
the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era.     But  our  friend  had  never 
**  heard  of  the  gentleman  ;**  and  thus  he  was  not  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
nngular  influence  which  the  physical  conformation  of  a  country  has 
upon  its  fortunes.     Montebello,  from  its  position,  has  of^en  been  a  battle 
field.     Two  thousand  two  hundred  years  after  Hannibal's  time.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Montebello ;  and  fifty  years  later, 
another  Franco-Sardinian  army  encountered  the  Austrians  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  spot.    Waterloo,  for  the  same  reason,  has  three  times  been 
the  soene  of  a  conflict ;  and  there  are  many  places  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Rbine«  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  hallowed  by  contests  for  human 
freedom* 
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Next  to  the  study  of  general  history,  a  familiarity  with  the  biography 
of  iUustriouB  men,  ^d  some  acquaintance  with  their  works  (if  writers 
or  statesmcMi),  is  very  desirable.  England  is  peculiarly  rich  in  statues  of 
eminent  individuals.  "Poets'  Comer,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  a 
feast  of  memory  in  itself ;  and  the  interior  of  grand  old  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, is  a  history  of  the  achievements  of  mighty  vr«irrirrs  and  statesmen. 
To  look  upon  the  effigies  (in  Germany)  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Gutten* 
berg,  and  Schiller — in  Russia,  of  Peter  the  Great — in  France,  of  Moli^re, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Henri  IV. — and  not  to  be  able  at  once  to  recall  the 
salient  points  of  their  several  careers,  must  be  mortifying  to  the  intelli* 
gent  mind.  In  fact,  no  more  profit  is  to  be  gathered  (torn  the  contem« 
plation  of  such  objects,  than  if  they  were  so  many  shapeless  blocks  of 
stone,  unless  previous  reading  had  rendered  them  "household  words  "  to 
the  spectator. 

Inferior  in  importance  to  an  acquaintance  with  history  and  biogni* 
phy,  but  still  in  itself  of  material  consequence  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  traveller  shovld 
be  able  also  to  speak  German  and  Italian.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  ezaet- 
ing  too  much  from  a  young  Canadian.  French,  however,  is  easily 
acquired ;  and,  in  the  Eastern  Province,  the  opportunities  of  conversing 
in  the  language,  and  acquiring  a  tolerably  pure  accent,  are  considerable. 
In  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  there  are  guides,  under  a  variety  of  denom<- 
inations — commisnonaire,  valet  de  place,  cicerone,  &c., — who,  if  not 
Frenchm%n,  speak  the  language  sufficiently  well  to  offer  their  services 
as  interpreters  to  the  stranger.  But  who  would  use  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
other  men — and  such  men  too ! — and  trust  to  theit  expositions  of  one's 
wants  and  wishes,  when  direct  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
country  visited  may  be  made  so  facile  ?  Then,  just  consider  what  a 
mine  of  wealth  is  unlocked  to  the  individual  who  can  read  and  under- 
stand French !  What  a  vast  field  of  rich  literature  is  opened  to  him 
or  her  who  can  peruse  the  grand  and  original  works  of  Moli^re,  Rar 
cine.  La  Place,  Voltaire,  Montcfsquieu,  Montaigne,  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  host  of  romance  writers,  beginning  with  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  or 
the  charming  authoress  of  Corinne,  and  coming  down  to  the  vigorous 
author  of  Les  Mis^ables.  The  French  honor  their  illustrious  men. 
The  Pantheon  proclaims  their  gratitude  : 

'*  J!ux  grcmds  hommet  la  patrie  reconnaitsante  /" 

Everywhere  in  Paris  there  is  some  substantial  token  of  the  reverence 
in  which  real  talent  is  held.  Indeed  this  holds  good  throughout  France. 
At  Rouen,  the  memory  of  Comeille  is  hallowed.  How  delightiHil  an 
evening  can  be  spent  in  the  theatre  of  the  old  city,  when  one  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  illustrious  author  of  Le  Cid  is  being  played !     Book 
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in  hand — ^yon  follow  the  the  actors,  and,  aided  by  their  intelligent  inter- 
pretation, you  place  a  new  feather  in  your  cap  of  knowledge. 

One  more  ^.salification  for  trayel,  and  we  have  finished  our  brief 
homily.  It  is  that  without  which  all  the  others  are  unavailing — 
Money  I  Not  much — no — with  good  management,  and  an  economy  of 
time  in  so  shaping  your  course  that  you  need  never  go  twice  over 
the  same  ground — a  few  hundred  dollars  will  last  for  a  year,  and  you 
may  see  everything  that  Europe  contains.  Do  not  shrink  from  a  little 
pedestrianism.  Half  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Europe  may  be  travelled 
on  foot,  and  greatly  to  the  profit  of  a  voyageur  who  is  not  pressed  for 
time — ani  at  how  slight  a  cost!  We  knew  a  young  American  who 
went  over  to  England — saw  the  chief  lions,  t.  e.,  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place, London,  Bath,  Birmingham,  a  few  noblemen's  seats — especially 
Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire — the  Liverpool  docks,  thence  to  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence  and  Switzerland — the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Bremen,  and  so  back  to  New  York.  He  was  absent  eleven 
months — spent  only  five  hundred  dollars,  including  the  two  trips  across 
the  Atlantic,  and,  being  musical,  bought  a  Cremona !     Ferb,  sat.  tap. 

This  is  but  a  sketch  of  what  may  be  accomplished — what  ons^ht  to 
be  accomplished — by  every  young  Canadian  who  desires  to  take  a  place 
in  society,  and  garnish  his  conversation  with  something  better  worth 
hearing  than  local  gossip,  Niagara,  the  Thousand  Islands,  and — ^the 
shop  of  Quebec  politics. 

The  writer,  who  has  travelled  over  half  the  world,  with  but  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  preparation,  cojtAmoB  to  liatv  dtviwd  inestimable  advan* 
tages  from  his  pilgrimages.  It  has  not  been  so  mudi  in  their  actual 
performance  as  in  the  honndlcflB  sowreniro  which  tbey  have  supplied, 
and  in  the  immense  additional  enjoyment  and  imtructioD  he  derives  from 
the  perusal  of  works  treating  of  the  ooirotrici  over  which  he  journeyed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  realising  soenes  and  events  described  in  books 
and  pnblic  newspapers,  if  the  locality  of  their  occurrence  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  reader. 
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BY    8.    J.    DONALDSON,   JR. 
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One  smiling  eve,  slow  stepa  I  turned 
To  where  the.Santee  flows ; 


TOL.    1. 


ISO  TO   AMORST. 

The  dewj  Talleys  clothed  in  green. 
Lay  glistening  with  silyer  sheen, 
For  in  the  blue  the  planets  burned 
As  Cynthia  fair  arose. 

II. 

When  lo !  just  near  I  chanced  to  spy 
A  sweet-brier  blooming  fair ; 
Each  opening  bud  with  promise  smiled, 
Whilst  those  full  blown  in  radiance  mil 
As  though  to  tempt  the  passer-by, 
Swayed  gracefully  in  air. 

III. 

Such  beauty  waked  the  warm  desire 
To  win  one  to  my  hand  ; 
With  critic  glance  I  gazed  on  all, 
When  lo !  I  heard  a  footstep  fall, 
That  warned  me  in  swift  haste  retire 
And  at  a  distance  stand. 

• 

IV. 

A  handsome  stranger  won  his  way 
Straight  to  the  fragrant  tree ; 
My  heart  beat  loud  with  anxious  fear 
liMt  that  fair  glory  disappear, 
Plucked  hastily  and  borne  away 
Which  won  my  heart  and  me. 

V. 

But  ah !  so  various  is  the  taste 
That  reigns  o'er  mortal's  choice ; 
His  sleeve  but  dashed  the  roseate  dew 
In  reaching  for  a  flower  which  grew 
In  beauty  near,  so  fine  and  chaste. 
It  bade  the  eye  rejoice. 

VI. 

Thus  Amoret  I  feared  thy  grace 
Might  win  a  wooer's  eye ; 
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But  he  o'er-looked  thy  wondrous  worth, 
And  stooping  nearer  to  the  earth, 
Became  enamored  of  a  face 
That  heamed  in  radiance  nigh. 


THE  TORONTO  OBSERVATORY. 

BY  PROP.  G.  T.  KINGSTON,  M.A.,  DIRECTOR. 

The  magnetic  observatory  at  Toronto  was  established  and  is  now 
tnaintained  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  materials  to  aid  in  the  general 
advancement  of  two  great  objects  of  physical  research — Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  Meteorology.  The  expediency  of  adding  hereafter  an 
astronomical  department  is  an  open  question,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  science  of  astronomy  has  formed  no  part  whatever  of  the  objects  of 
the  Toronto  establishment. 

Imperial  in  origin  and  Provincial  as  respects  its  present  maintenance, 
its  aims  and  work  are  cosmopolitan,  while  any  direct  benefits  that  it  has 
conferred  or  may  yet  confer  upon  the  Province,  should  be  regarded  as 
incidental  and  in  no  respect  a  measure  of  its  claim  on  Provincial  support. 
That  claim  should  rather  be  rested  on  the  fact  that  it  has  supplied  and 
still  continues  to  supply  a  valuable  Canadian  contingent  to  that  common 
intellectual  property  in  the  advantages  of  which  the  whole  human  family 
enjoys  a  share,  and  towards  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each  nation 
to  contribute  according  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  its  geographical 
position  and  physical  peculiarities. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  touch  briefly  on  the  general  character 
of  the  researches  which  the  Toronto  Observatory,  and  kindred  observa- 
tories are  designed  to  institute — the  condition  of  our  knowledge  with 
respect  to  magnetism  at  the  time  of  its  foundation — the  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  establishment » the  important  results  that  it  has  achieved, 
and  the  work  that  lies  before  it.* 

*  The  direction  in  which  the  earth's  magnetic  force  takes  place  is  determined  by  the 
line  in  which  the  axis  of  a  magnetised  needle  would  rest  if  supported  at  and  capa- 
hle  of  a  free  motion  about  its  centre  of  gravity.  When  the  needle  is  in  this  position, 
the  magnetic  force,  manifesting  itself  by  attracting  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  and 
repelling  its  south  pole  by  exactly  equal  amounts,  and  along  two  lines  of  action 
that  coincide,  will  maintain  equilibrium ;  but  if  the  axis  of  the  needle  be  placed  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  earth's  magpietic  force,  the  attracting 
and  repelling  forces  will  turn  the  needle,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  oscillate  about  its 
position  of  equilibrium. 

The  direction  in  which  the  earth's  magnetism  acts,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  is  defined  by  two  angles,  naoMly,  the 
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A  joint  application  to  the  British  Government,  from  the  British  Asao- 
ciation  and  Royal  Society,  made  in  1838,  resulted  the  following  year  in 
the  equipment  of  a  naval  expedition  for  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  high 

DECLINATION,  (Called  by  sailors  the  variation)  which  denotes  the  angle  between  the 
plane  of  the  astronomical  meridian  and  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
needle  lies,  and  the  Dip,  or  Inclination  which  is  the  angle  made  hj  the  axis  of  the 
needle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

The  declination  is  obviously  the  same  thing  as  the  angle  between  the  meridian 
line^  and  the  axis  of  a  needle  balanced  in  such  a  manm  r  as  to  remain  horizontal. 

The  number  that  expresses  the  inten-nty  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  and  the 
declination  and  dip  that  define  its  direction  are  called  the  magnetic  elements^  a  term 
extended  to  include  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  force,  named  for 
brevity  the  horizontal  and  vertical  forces.  To  distinguish  it  from  its  components 
the  magnetic  force  is  commonly  termed  the  total  force. 

The  values  of  the  magnetic  elements  at  a  given  epoch  exhibit  very  great  disstmi- 
lax ities  at  diiferent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  declination  and  dip  undergouig 
every  possible  variety  of  angular  magnitude  and  the  total  force  varying  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  2'5  nearly.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  magnetic  elements  for  a^y 
epoch  is  represented  by  magnetic  charts,  on  whieh  are  traced  Isogonic  lines,  or  lines 
through  the  several  points  on  the  globe  at  which  the  declination  la  the  same, 
ItocUnal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  dip,  and  Isodynamic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  total  force. 

The  magnetic  elements  not  only  differ  with  geographical  changes,  but  at  the  same 
place  they  are  affected  by  progressive  changes  from  year  to  year,  to  which  the 
name  secular  variations  is  given,  and  which,  if  they  be  periodic,  must  occupy  a 
cycle  of  several  years.  These  secular  variations  render  a  magnetic  chart  appllcaUa 
hd  strictness  only  to  the  particular  epoch  for  wiiich  it  was  constructed. 

Again,  the  magnetic  elements  do  not  pass  continuously  from  their  condition 
ai  one  epoch  to  that  of  another  epoch,  but  are  at  the  same  place  in  a  state  of 
almost  perpetual  flactuation  of  greater  or  less  amount,  consisting  of  a  combinatioo 
of  periodic  changes,  or  such  as  recur  at  similar  epochs  in  successive  like  periods  of 
time,  and  disturbances  which,  though  irregular  and  non-periodic  in  the  sense  tl^^ 
they  are  not  repeated  at  the  recurrence  of  the  same  hours  of  successive  days,  are 
nevertheless  regulated  by  periodic  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  manifest  a  preference,  so 
to  speak,  for  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  certain  months  in  the  year. 

AioqaaintaBce  with  these  periodic  variations  and  disturbances  is  of  value,  both  oo 
account  of  the  light  it  is  calculated  to  cast  on  the  origin  of  terrestrial  magneiisBi 
aad  its  modifications,  but  also  that  the  mean  condition  of  an  element  at  a  propoMd 
epoch  is  affected  by  the  superposition  of  these  variations,  and  cannot  be  accurateij|. 
known  till  they  are  ascertained  and  allowed  for. 

In  1819,  Hansteen  of  Christiana,  in  his  great  work,  "  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,'' 
published  charts  containing  lines  of  equal  declination  for  the  years  1600,  1T(H^ 
1710,  1720,  1730,  1744,  1756,  1787,  and  1800 ,  and  lines  of  equal  dip  for  the  yeaisi 
1600,  1700,  and  1780.  These,  with  charts  subsequently  constructed  of  the  iso(|ynar 
mic  lines,  though  valuable  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  were  all  more  or  less  affected  with  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  supei»- 
position  of  diurnal  and  annual  variations,  besides  those  produced  by  distorbanoes. 

The  existence  of  a  diurnal  variation  in  one  element — the  declination,  was  discovem^ 
by  Qraham  as  early  as  1722,  and  the  approximate  character  of  its  connection  wUI^ 
the  solar  hours,  as  observed  in  Europe,,  was  known  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie.  last 
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floothem  latitudes  and  subsequently;  to  the  establishment  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Government  of  fixed  magnetic  observatories,  at  certain 
stations  of  prominent  magnetic  interest  within  the  British  Colonial  pos- 
sessions. The  stations  chosen  were  ('anada  and  Vandiemen's  land,  as 
approximate  to  the  points  of  greatest  magnetic  intensity  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  St.  Helena,  as  approximate  to  the  point  of 


centary,  but,  encnmbcred  with  the  effects  of  irregalarities  that  followed  apparently 
no  law,  it  was  inaccurate  as  far  as  it  wont  and  was  limited  to  a  very  few  stations 
in  Europe.  Respecting  theae  variations  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth  little  waa 
known  as  regards  their  correspondence,  whether  in  kind  or  degree  or  hours  of 
occarrence. 

The  contempK)raneous  occurrence  of  disturbances  aflFecting  the  declination  at 
stations  as  distant  apart  as  London  and  Upsal,  was  noticed  as  early  as  1741  by 
Graham  and  Celsius,  but  this  remarkable  fact  was  suffered  to  sink  into  obscurity, 
till  its  rediscovery  by  Arago  in  Paris,  and  Kupffer  in  Kasan,  in  the  years  1825-28| 
and  its  further  extension  by  preconcerted  obseryations  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
when  it  was  found  that  abnormal  conditions  of  the  magnetic  elements  were  wont  to 
prevail  simultaneously,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  same  degree  over  the  whole 
area  of  observation.  This  correspondence,  which  as  far  as  it  extended  went  counter 
to  the  common  belief  that  these  irregularities  were  attributable  to  atmospberle 
ebaages  and  local  influences,  suggested  the  probability  and  stimnlated  the  hope 
that  more  extended  observation  at  distant  parti  of  the  globe  would  conduct  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  causes,  and  thereby  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  the  more  pei^ 
manent  forces  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Kow,  while  materials  for  the  construction  of  magnetic  charts  may  be  procured 
ihrongh  the  labours  of  navigators  and  travellers,  and  the  more  systematized  effbrts  of 
magiietic  surveys  and  scientific  voyages,  with  such  accuracy  as  is  consistent  wKh 
the  QBCompensated  effects  of  periodic  and  irregular  variations,  it  is  manifestly  only 
hf  fixed  observatories,  carried  on  systematically  and  for  many  years,  that  a  perfeet 
knowledge  can  be  acqufared  of  the  periodic  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements,  tht 
disturbances  or  transient  changes  with  which  these  are  mixed  up,  and  the  ucular 
variations,  by  which  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  gradually  passes  into 
that  found  to  exist  at  a  subsequent  epoch.  A  very  general  feeling  prevailed  among 
•risBtifie  men  both  in  England  and  the  continent,  that  ignorance  on  these  interest- 
ing qaestions  should  be  no  longer  suffered  to  continue,  and  that  the  points  of 
^fitematic  observation  hitherto  limited  to  the  me^etic  observatories  of  Rustiai 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  should  be  greasy  multiplied  and  extended,  when  tht 
Attention  of  British  Philosophers  was  specially  directed  to  the  subject  by  a  letter 
from  Humboldt  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  then  President  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  suggest- 
tag  the  claims  of  the  world  at  large  on  a  nation  possessing  such  facilities  fot 
Itaagoetie  research  as  were  furnished  by  the  extensive  dominions  and  dependencies 
of  England. 

The  immediate  f¥uit  of  this  appeal  was  the  establishment  in  the  spring  of  1S37, 
of  a  magnetic  observatory  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Dublin  Another  in  the  following  year  was  attached  to  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  a  third  some  time  after  at  Makerstoun,  in  SooU 
land,  at  the  expense  of  General  Sir  Thomas  M.  Brisbane. 
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least  intensity  on  the  globe,  and  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope.*  The 
general  superintendence  of  these  obserratories  was  committed  to  General 
(then  Major)  Sabine,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hobarton  observa- 
tory, each  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
assisted  by  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  same  corps.  The  officers 
selected  were  Lieut.  F.  Eardley  Wilmot,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Lieut.  Lefroy,  for  St.  Helena,  and  Lieut.  Riddell,  for  Canada. 

Lieut.  Riddell,  accompanied  by  three  non-commissioned  officers, 
Messrs.  (a)  Johnston,  (b)  Walker,  and  (c)  Menzies,  reached  Canada  in 
November,  1839,  when  after  examining  various  localities  with  the 
view  of  finding  one  suitable  for  a  magnetic  observatory  finally  gave  the 
preference  to  Toronto. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  the  obseryatory  building  with 
quarters  for  the  officer  in  command  and  his  assistants,  was  erected  on  a 
block  of  2^  acres  of  ground  granted  by  the  council  of  King's  College, 
with  the  sole  condition  that  the  building  should  not  be  appropriated  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  an  observatory,  and  t-hould  revert  to  the 
college  when  the  observatory  should  be  discontinued.  The  site  is  in  lati- 
tude 43®  39'  25"  N.,  longitude  5h.  1 7m.,  33s.  W.  at  a  height  of  about 
108  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  342  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
The  observations,  that  had  been  temporarily  carried  on  in  a  barrack  in 
Bathurst  Street  during  the  construction  of  the  observatory  building, 
were  recommenced  in  December,  1840.  In  February,  1841,  Lieut. 
Riddell  returned  to  England  on  account  of  ill  health,  leaving  the  obser- 
vatory in  charge  of  Lieut.  Younghusbaud.  In  October,  1842,  Lieuten- 
ant Lefroy,  who  had  been  transferred  from  St.  Helena,  reached  Toronto, 
and  took  charge  of  the  establishment,  but  lefl  it  again  in  April,  1843» 
under  the  care  of  Lieut.  Younghusbaud,  in  order  to  proceed  on  a 
magnetic  survey  in  the  North  West,  from  which  he  returned  in  the 
autumn  of  1844. 

Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  Lefroy,  continued  in  charge  from  that  date 
till  the  withdrawal  of  the  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the 
spring  of  1853.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  removing  the  instm- 
ments,  when  in  consequence  chiefly  of  (t)  a  memorial  from  the  Canadian 
Institute  to  the  Legislature  to  continue  the  magnetic  observatory  under 
Provincial  management,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between  the  Im- 
perial and  Provincial  governments,  by  which  the  former  handed  over  the 


'Observatories  at  Simla,  Singapore,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  about  the  same 
time  established  by  the  East  India  Company. 

(a)  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Institute. 

(6)  (c)  Assistants  at  the  Toronto  Observatory. 

tFor  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  see  page  146,  Vol.  II.  Canadian  Journal,  1st  Series. 
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buildings  and  instruments  to  the  Provincial  authorities,  on  condition 
of  their  continuing  the  observations.  The  non-commissioned  ofHcers« 
Messrs.  Walker,  Menzies,  and  Stewart,  whose  services  were  temporarily 
granted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  till  they  were  permanently  secured 
by  their  discharge  from  the  army  in  1855,  carried  on  the  duties  of  the 
establishment  under  the  general  supervision  of  Professor  Cherriman,  of 
University  College,  till  the  appointment  of  the  present  director  in  1855. 
The  original  observatory  erected  by  the  Royal  Engineers  was  demolished 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  asd  was  replaced  by  the  present  sfone  building 
in  the  following  year. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  more  important  results 
which  the  Toronto  observatory  has  taken  so  conspicu6us  a  share  in 
bringing  to  light. 

80I.AR  DIURNAL  VARIATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  ELEMENTS. 

To  take  the  case  of  the  declination.  If  from  each  of  the  twenty-four 
hourly  averages  derived  from  observations  of  the  declination  taken  every 
hour  for  a  month,  (with  the  omission  of  certain  exceptional  cases),  the 
mean  of  the  twenty-four  averages  be  substracted  the  remainders  will 
be  the  twenty-four  diurnal  variations,  which  indicate  for  each  hour  the 
position  of  the  needle  with  respect  to  its  mean  position  during  the  day. 
From  examining  the  variation  thus  derived  from  observations  in  Europe, 
the  needle  was  found  to  be  affected  by  a  periodic  movement  regulated  by 
local  solar  time,  its  north  pole  reaching  its  greatest  eastern  elongation 
from  the  mean  position  at  about  8  A.  M.,  and  its  greatest  western 
elongation  at  about  2  P.  M.  It  was  found  also  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillation,  or  angle  between  the  extreme  positions  of  the  needle, 
was  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  while  the  hours  of  turning  were 
q>proxiinately  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

This  diurnal  movement  of  the  needle,  as  regards  at  least  its  more 
prominent  characteristics,  had,  as  we  have  observed,  been  long  known  in 
Europe ;  and  connected  as  it  evidently  was  with  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  sun  in  the  hours  of  extreme  elongation,  and  with  his  annual  motion 
in  the  extent  of  the  elongation,  was  attributed  to  the  sun  as  its  primary 
eause,  which  was  supposed  to  act  through  variations  of  temperature 
and  thermo-electric  influences,  naturally  expected  to  be  more  energetic 
in  summer  than  in  winter. 

In  order  better  to  appreciate  the  light  cast  on  this  question  by  the 
colonial  observatories  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  separately  the 
mean  diurnal  variation  for  the  whole  year,  and  the  two  semi-annual 
means  corresponding  to  the  two  portions  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is 
north  and  south  of  the  equator. 


■V' 


The  mean  diurnal  variation /br  the  whole  year,  at  all  stations  that  w«fe 
examined,  was  found  to  follow  the  same  law  as  to  the  loeal  time  of  its 
extreme  elongations,  but  in  opposite  directions  in  the  northern  and  south- 
em  magnetic  hemispheres,  the  extent  or  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  being 
nearly  the  same  at  Toronto  and  Hobarton,  and  generally  greater  for  high 
magnetic  latitudes,  and  less  as  the  magnetic  equator  was  approached, 
being  yery  small  al  St.  Helena. 

Again  if  for  8  A.  M.,  the  hour  of  the  greatest  eastern  and  western 
elongations  in  the  northern  and  southern  henffspheres,  the  annual  mean 
position  of  the  needle  be  compared  with  its  two  semi-annual  mean  pon- 
tions  for  that  hour,  h  will  be  found  that  in  both  hemispheres  the  corth 
pole  of  the  needle  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  its  mean  annual  position  for 
8  A.  M.,  according  as  the  sun  is  norfti  or  south  of  the  equator.  Simi- 
larly for  2  P.  M.,  the  hour  of  opposite  elongation,  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  in  both  hemispheres  is  found  to  be  west  or  east  of  its  annual 
mean  position  for  2  P.  M.,  according  as  the  sun  is  North  or  South  of 
tlie  equator. 

The  circumstance  that  the  points  of  extreme  elongation  at  the  same 
local  hour  are  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  hemispheres  through  (he 
year,  while  their  annual  periodic  displacement  is  independent  -of  the 
place  of  observation,  being  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  half  years  in 
which  the  sun  is  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  occasions  a  semi* 
annual  inequality  in  the  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variation,  causing  it  itt 
die  northern  hemisphere  to  be  greater  in  the  northern  summer,  and  Id 
the  southern  hemisphere  to  be  greater  in  the  southern  summer,  thus 
producing  that  apparent  connection  between  the  extent  of  the  amplitude 
and  the  heat  of  summer  to  which  this  phenomenon,  long  known  in 
Europe,  had  been  attributed.  Hie  fact,  however,  that  the  annual  mo?e- 
ment  in  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  at  each  hoar  relative  to  its  mean 
position  at  that  hour  is  all  but  identical  at  every  station  where  the  b^ 
vestigatton  has  been  made,  proves  incontestably  that  the  phenomenon  is 
independent  of  geographical  position  and  is  occasioned  by  a  direct  actiM 
of  the  sun  on  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  depending  on  his  positioa 
relative  to  the  equator,  a  result  whose  significance  in  a  theoretical  vio# 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

The  comparison  of  the  observations  it  Toronto  and  Hobarton  hafte 
elicited  other  corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  the  direct,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  indirect  agency  of  the  sun  in  the  production  of 
magnetic  phenomena.  It  was  found  that  in  December  when  the  earth  is 
in  perihelion  the  magnetic  intensity  both  at  Toronto  and  Hobarton,  was 
somewhat  greater  than  in  June.  Had  this  been  noticed  in  Toronto  only, 
the  greater  intensity  in  December  might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  coM 
of  winter,  or  if  in  Hobarton  only  to  the  heat  of  summer,  but  occurring 
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iffike  at  both  stations  it  is  to  be  attributed  ^tbout  besitation  to  tbe 
mercMWcd  magnetic  effect  of  tbe  sun  wben  the  eartb  is  in  peribelion. 

Ir  addition  to  tbe  semi-annual  inequality  lately  referred  to,  tbe 
■raplitude  of  tbe  solar  diurnal  variation  of  declination  at  all  stations,  and 
ndeed  of  tbat  of  tbe  otber  elements,  are  found  to  be  affected  by  a  pro- 
gressiye  increase  and  diminution,  occupying  a  cycle  of  about  ten  years, 
tiuit  conforms  botb  in  its  lengtb  and  in  tbe  years  of  maximum  and  mini- 
■iinn  to  a  periodical  cbange  in  tbe  number  of  spots  on  tbe  solar  disk, 
proving  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  these  spots,  and  whatever  the 
mode  by  which  tbe  sun  produces  tbe  diurnal  variation,  an  increase  in  the 
mimber  of  the  spots  accompanies  an  increased  energy  in  the  solar  action. 

Magnetic  Disturbances. — Another  important  result  effected  by 
(he  colonial  observatories  has  been  tbe  extension  and  precision  that  they 
hacft  given  to  a  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  disturbances,  which,  prior  to 
1840,  had  |been  attributed  chiefly  to  atmospheric  causes.  From  inter- 
eontparison  of  tbe  observations  at  different  stations  it  was  shewn  that 
parts  of  the  globe  widely  remote  were  affected  by  them  at  the  same 
ibflolate  time,  though  it  might  be  tbat  different  elements  were  affected, 
or  the  same  element  to  a  different  extent,  or  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
winle  tile  A08t  careful  comparison  with  meteorological  changes  ^iled  to 
ieteet  any  mntual  conneetion  between  tbe  phenomena.  Again,  though 
irregular  as  regards  their  duration  and '  times  of  occurrence,  on  collectiBg 
ihm  aggregate  amouats  of  abnormal  digression  of  an  element  at  each 
hour  for  a  series  of  years,  it  was  found  that  the  aumbers  so  obtained  ex- 
k3»itod  a  well  marked  diurnal  period,  manifesdng  an  evident  dependemce 
Qtk  ibe  ana  as  their  primary  aource.  Concurrent  testimony  was  boma  to 
thia  important  fact  by  six  different  classes  of  distuitenoes,  nameiy,  tUoaa 
b  wfaifili  die  needle  is  deflected  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  ita  nonaal 
poatioaj  those  which  increase  and  diminish  the  dip,  as  weU  as  ihe§e 
which  increase  and  decrease  tbe  total  force,  although  there  was  a  ditfi- 
wiLmtf  in  the  hours  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  their  respective  d^r- 
•al  progreasiona. 

iA^ain  if  tha  aggregate  amount  of  disturbMices  of  any  kind  be  collected 
in  monthly  groups,  an  annual  distribution  substantially  tbe  same  for  ea^eh 
af  tbe  aix  classes  will  be  made  apparent.  Diurnal  and  annual  pro- 
greasions  in  the  disturbances,  first  brought  to  light  from  the  earlier 
Toronto  observations  and  confirmed  by  those  of  recent  years,  have  been 
found  at  every  station  at  which  the  observations  have  been  subjected  to 
a  similar  analysis,  exhibiting  however  considerable  contrariety  at  distant 
atations.  Analogies  have  been  traced  out  between  their  laws,  but  our  know- 
ledge is  limited  to  too  small  a  portion  of  tbe  world  to  enable  us  to  repr^ 
aent  distinctly  tbe  dependence  of  these  varieties  on  geographical  position. 

Decennujl  Period    in  the   Disturbances. — Again,  if  at  any 
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statioD  the  aggregate  amount  of  disturbance  in  each  of  several  years  bo 
collected,  the  annual  numbers  for  each  element  are  found  to  increase  and 
diminish  from  year  to  year  in  a  cycle  of  about  ten  years,  coinciding  in 
the  years  of  maximum  and  minimum  disturbance  with  the  periodio 
change  in  the  number  of  solar  spots,  and  in  the  periodic  fluctuation  of 
the  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  elements. 

Lunar  Diurnal  Variation. — The  existence  of  a  small  variation 
in  the  declination  dependent  on  the  hour  angle  of  the  moon  was  first 
discovered  by  Kreil,  superintendent  of  the  Magnetical  Observatories  in 
Austria,  but  it  was  from  the  Toronto  Observations  that  the  connection 
was  first  detected  between  the  moon  and  the  variations  of  Dip  and  total 
force.  Similar  deductions  have  since  been  made  for  the  other  observar 
torieSi  but  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  describe  in 
detail.  One  important  point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  mag> 
netic  variations  occasioned  by  the  moon  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  trace  whatever  of  a  decennial  period  which  is  so  distinctly  marked  in 
all  the  variations  connected  with  the  sun. 

In  recapitulation,  the  facts  revealed  and  work  effected  by  the  Colonial 
Magnetic  Observatories  are  as  follows  : 

(1.)  The  dependence  on  local  solar  time  of  the  diurnal  magnetic  varia- 
tions at  all  stations,  and  the  approximate  identity  as  to  the  epochs  of 
maximum  and  minimum. 

(2.)  The  contrariety  in  direction  of  the  extreme  deflections  of  the 
declination  in  opposite  magnetic  hemispheres. 

(3.)  A  semi-annual  inequality  in  the  diurnal  variations  of  declination 
depending  on  the  sun*s  position  in  the  ecliptic,  and  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  at  all  stations. 

(4.)  A  small  annual  variation  in  the  absolute  total  force  at  all  stations, 
having  a  maximum  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion,  and  a  minimnm  when 
it  is  in  aphelion. 

(5.)  A  decennial  inequality  in  the  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variations 
of  the  several  elements  independent  of  geographical  position,  and 
approximately  coinciding  in  the  periodic  variation  in  the  number  of  solar 
spots. 

(6.)  The  contemporaneous  occurrence  of  magnetic  disturbances  at 
remotely  distant  stations. 

(7<)  The  detection  and  determination  at  several  stations  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  diurnal  and  annual  distribution  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  several  elements. 

(8.)  The  discovery  of  a  decennial  period  in  the  annual  amount  of  the 
disturbances  coinciding  vrith  that  of  the  solar  spots. 

(9.)  The  extension  to  other  stations  and  to  the  other  two  elements  of 
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tlie  discoTery  of  Kreil,  on  the  exUtence  of  a  Tariation  depending  on  the 
hoar  angle  of  the  moon. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  results  in  the  establishment  of  wh!cU  the 
Toronto  Observatory  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part,  there  yet  remains  to 
be  mentioned  that  proper  work  of  a  magnetic  observatory — a  work  not 
of  a  few  years  only  but  of  centuries,  and  whose  claims  on  public  support 
would  remain  unimpaired,  if  no  discoveries  properly  so  called  could  be 
enumerated — the  determination  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  magnetic 
dements,  by  which  the  present  magneticwcondition  of  the  earth  is  defined* 
and  the  secular  changes,  by  which  we  seek  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
and  thereby  with  the  causes  of  the  change  by  which  the  magnetic  condi- 
tion of  one  age  passes  gradually  into  that  of  another. 

In  the  science  of  Meteorology  among  the  many  problems  that  present 
themselves  for  solution,  one  very  important  one  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  distribution  of  temperature  on  the  globe. 

To  determine  correctly  the  mean  monthly  temperature  of  any  geo- 
graphical area,  the  points  of  observation  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  local  irregularities,  but  if  they  be  thus  numerous 
it  b  practically  inconvenient  or  impossible  for  the  observations  at  each 
station  to  be  taken  with  sufficient  frequency  to  eliminate  the  diurnal 
firiation,  or  to  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  neutralize 
the  irregularities  of  particular  years.  It  is  one  special  fimction  of  a  cen- 
tral meteorological  station  such  as  Toronto  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
From  hourly  observations  at  Toronto  tables  of  diurnal  variation  have 
been  derived  by  aid  of  which  a  monthly  mean  derived  from  one  or 
more  daily  observations,  may  be  reduced  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the 
itlae  that  it  would  have  had  if  the  observations  had  been  made  at  eveiy 
hour.  Such  tables,  according  to  the  highest  authority,  are  applicable 
Bot  only  to  the  observations  of  other  years  at  the  station  which  supplied 
BiaierialB  for  their  construction,  but  also  for  other  stations  within  a 
coDfiderable  geographical  distance,  and  whose  absolute  temperatures  may 
differ  considerably  from  each  other.  It  has  also  been  found  that  an  ab* 
Bormal  deviation  of  the  mean  temperature  of  a  month  in  a  particular 
year  at  one  station  is  attended  by  an  equal  deviation  at  other  stations 
within  a  considerable  distance ;  hence  from  the  deviations  at  a  normal 
station  such  as  Toronto,  when  the  observations  are  extended  over  a  series 
of  years,  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the 
mults  at  other  stations  whereat  the  observations  are  carried  on  only  for 
a  few  years. 

The  researches  in  magnetism  and  meteorology  in  which  the  Toronto 
Observatory  has  been  and  continues  to  be  engaged,  and  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  above  cursory  glance,  bear  chiefly  on  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  these  sciences ;  there  are,  however,  in  such  an.  establish- 
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ment  certain  secondarj  and  incidental  advantages  of  «  mbre  toed  kint 
affecting  directly  the  province  itself.  Some  of  these  will  occnr  to  the 
minds  of  many,  but  there  is  one  that  deserves  special  notice. 

In  the  early  part  of  1857,  through  a  paper  in  the  (hnadian  JomnuU^ 
attention  was  called  to  the  question  of  e'mploying  the  electric  telegrapli 
to  warn  shipping  of  approaching  storms  by  messages  communicated  from 
the  Toronto  Observatory. 

Though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  expedient  to  carry  this  project  into 
immediate  effect,  preparations  for  its  future  realization  might  in  the 
meanwhile  be  going  forward,  by  the  formation  at  the  Toronto  Obserm* 
tory,  of  a  collection  of  all  available  meteorological  observations  in  tike 
province,  with  a  view  to  the  preliminary  study  requisite  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  facts  communicated  by  telegraph  from  distant 
stations.  Towards  such  a  collection  a  valuable  accession  might  be  made, 
by  the  systematic  transmission  to  the  Provincial  Observatory  of  copies  of 
the  observations  carried  on  at  the  county  grammar  schools  of  Upper 
Canada,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  general  results  of  the  Meteorological  observations  now  carried  <m 
nrintermptedly  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  will  form  the  appro- 
prmte  subject  of  another  article. 
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A  TALE   OF  THE    BACKWOODS. 

(Continued  from  pt^ffe  54.) 

XII. 

His  wife  was  younger  far  than  he, 

A  comely  matron  still  was  she ; 

Her  manner  graceful,  grave  and  kind. 

Told  she  was  sufiering,  yet  resigned. 

In  childhood,  many  a  sweet  caress 

"Was  lavished  on  her  loveliness. 

In  riper  years — midst  courtly  hall. 

In  stately  dance  and  festival— 

You  might  have  heard  th'  admiring  praise 

Men  rendered  to  her  beauty's  blaze. 

But  Sickness,  in  his  sallow  cloak. 

Wrapped  her  fair  form,  all  health  before ; 
And  Pain,  with  his  relentless  stroke. 
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Strack  ber  till  he  could  strike  no  more. 
'T  was  in  those  hours  of  watchful  grief — 

When  suffering's  bitterest  paths  sho  trod— 
That  she  was  taught  to  seek  relief 

In  deep  communion  with  her  God. 
Since  those  deep  trials  passed  away. 
It  seemed  as  tho'  some  heavenly  ray 
Lit'  up  with  pure  and  gentle  grace 
Each  line  of  that  submissive  face. 
And  yet  with  all  her  meekness^  she 
Was  stronger  in  adversity 
Than  those  on  whom,  in  trial's  hour. 
She  might  have  leaned  for  strength  and  power ; 
Because  she  felt  that  sufiering  here 

Was  meant  to  purgQ  our  soul  from  dross* 
And  make  us  cling,  with  holy  fear. 

More  closely  to  the  Saviour's  cross ; 
And  that  it  was  the  hand  of  G-od 

That  o'er  her  wayed  His  ohastening  rod. 

XII. 

They  had  two  sons — a  nobler  paiv 

Ne'er  stood  beneath  the  good  greenwood ; 
A  daughter,  too,  of  beauty  rare, 

Just  bursting  into  womanhood  ! 
They  for  a  time  had  deeply  felt 

The  crusltiDg  blow  misfortune  dealt 
To  all  those  glowing  hopes  that  rise 

Within  youth's  bright  and  buoyaat  bieaeli 
Like  sun-dyed  clouds  of  eveniuig  skies, 

Floating  }»  glory  touiid  the  west ; 
And  which,  alas !  so  oft  like  thevi. 

When  the  bright  Bw^t  has  passed  away, 
Gleam  faintly  for  a  while — and  then 

Die  darkly  with  the*  dyin^  day. 
But  this  soon  ceased — ca^e  seldom  cast 

A  shadow  o'er  youth' a  onward  ways — 
At  least,  a  shadow  that  would  last 

Throughout  the  lapse  of  many  dayi^— 
For  it  is  like  the  shade  that  flees 

0*er  the  glad  waves  of  sunlit  seas. 
Cast  by  some  fleecy  cloud  on  high, 
Floating  across  a  sumoief  sky* 
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*T  was  thus  with  them,  for  soon  thej  smiled 
To  think  of  that  rude  life  and  wild. 
Which  thej  should  follow  midst  the  woods. 
Of  far  Canadian  solitudes. 
And  when  thej  thought  of  it,  Bomance 
Would  wrap  them  in  his  magic  trance, 
And  bathe  all  things  in  those  bright  hues 
That  he  is  skilled  so  well  to  use. 
Hope,  with  her  sweet  but  lying  tongue, 
Finds  her  best  listeners  'midst  the  joung, 
For  in  our  youth,  all  outward  things 
Seem  breathing  forth  her  whisperings. 
We  fondly  deem  a  joyous  Toice 
Is  calling  on  us  to  rejoice  ; 

And  seems  to  promise  joysi  whose  ending 
Shall  only  be,  when  life  shall  part. 

While  it,  in  truth,  is  echo  sending 
Back  but  the  tones  which  from  our  heart 

Are  ever,  in  our  youth,  ascending, 
Ere  from  life's  first  bright  dream  we  start. 

And  find  all  round  us  dark  and  chill — 

Enduring  and  foreboding  ill. 

IIV. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  bay 
On  which  the  Chester's  clearing  lay, 
Breaking  the  lake's  bright  fringe  of  green. 
Another  clearing  might  be  seen. 
Close  by  the  narrow  beach  there  stood 
A  simple  hut,  both  small  and  rude  ; 
And  many  a  blackened  stump  was  there, 
Marring  a  scene  that  else  was  fair  : 
For  from  the  shore  there  might  be  seen 
Point,  bay  and  isle — the  lake  between 
Seem*d  like  a  pure  and  crystal  sea, 
Studded  with  emeralds  beauteously. 
Here  dwelt  alone  a  gentle  youth, 

Weston  his  name — ^his  age  might  be 
Some  twenty  years,  tho'  he,  in  sooth, 

Was  older  than  he  seemed  to  be. 
His  dark  brown  eyes — his  clustering  hair. 
His  open  face,  his  quiet  air — 
Simple,  yet  self-possesa'di  did  tell 
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That  he'd  been  gently  rear'd  and  well. 
But  there  was  something  more  in  him 
Than  pleasing  face  and  well-tium'd  limb ; 
For  tho'  so  young,  yet  he  had  store 
Of  ancient  and  of  modern  lore. 
And  he  had  brought  from  Oxford's  tow'rs, 
A  mind  whose  strong  and  native  pow'rs 
Had  been  so  nurtured,  that  at  length 
They  rose  in  beauty  and  in  strength, 
Like  some  strong  Gothic  arch  that  tow'rs 

In  airy  lightness  to'ards  the  skies ; 
Or  like  a  shaft  that,  wreathed  in  flowers, 

Hides  halt  its  strength  to  careless  eyes. 

XT. 

Nor  was  this  all :  in  early  youth, 

Thoughts  deep  and  strange  would  o'er  him  roll, 
And  even  then  he  worshipped  truth 

With  all  the  pulses  of  his  soul. 
Low  whisperings  o'er  his  spirit  fell, 
Tho'  whence  they  came  he  scarce  could  tell ; 
He  knew  not — like  the  prophet-child — 
The  Author  of  those  accents  mild 
That  called  him,  thro'  this  world  of  sin. 
In  lowliness,  to  follow  Him. 
Strange  lights  fell  o'er  the  things  of  earth; 
Making  them  but  of  little  worth, 
For  all  their  glory  seemed  to  be 
O'ershadowed  by  eternity. 
He  learned  to  sound  those  depths  of  sin 
That  have  their  cherished  home  within  ; 
And  with  a  true  and  honest  heart, 
He  gladly  chose  "  the  better  part ; " 
Grateful  to  Him,  whose  boundless  love, 

Had  led  Him'  from  His  throne  on  high ; 
And  from  the  adoring  Hosts  above. 

For  us  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
He  strove  to  follow  in  the  way 

In  which  his  Lord  had  gone  before : 
And  still  he  sought,  from  day  to  day, 

To  serve  Him,  and  to  love  Him  more. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  that  dwells 

In  loud  profession  on  the  lip : 
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His  was  the  blamelessnesa  that  tells 

Of  that  deep  inner  fellowship 
With  Him  whose  spint  is  the  spnng 

Of  every  pure  and  holy  thought. 
That  lifts  Devotion's  lagging  wing, 

And  cheers  our  hearts  when  sorrow-fraught* 
And  yet  withal,  't  was  seldom  ho 
Had  not  a  heart  as  full  of  glee 
As  those  with  whom  he  mingled  there. 
Amidst  those  woodlands  wide  and  fair. 
But  yet  at  times  there  might  be  seen 

Upon  his  brow  the  stamp  of  sadness, 
For  his  a  trying  lot  had  been, 
That  cast  its  shadow  o'er  his  gladness. 

XVI. 

Well  born  was  ha  (as  has  been  said) ; 

And  as  to'ards  manhood's  years  he  grew, 
Still  choicer  gifts  were  round  him  shed, 

And  hope  grew  brighter  in  his  view. 
Tho'  but  his  father's  younger  son 
He  might  be  called  his  only  one, 
For,  years  before,  his  brother  fled. 
And  they  had  mourned  him  long  as  dead. 
That  brother  was  a  wayward  soul — 
High  and  impatient  of  control ; 
And  maddened  by  a  just  reproof. 
He  proudly  left  his  father's  roof; 
And  swore  that  he  would  sooner  be 
A  wanderer,  than  in  slavery. 
They  sought  him  long,  but  sought  in  vain. 
And  then  they  heard,  that  on  the  main 
He  'd  sought  his  fortunes  ;  then  that  he 
Had  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea. 
Their  youngest  child  was  now  their  all—- 
Heir  to  his  father's  ancient  hall ; 
The  plaything  of  his  sisters  fair. 
And  his  sweet  mother's  chiefest  care ; 
And  richly  was  their  love  returned 
By  him  o'er  whom  their  bosoms  yearned. 
While  yet  a  child — a  kinsman  died 

On  whom  his  sire  had  little  claim ; 
Yet  left  him  lands,  both  fair  aod  wide» 
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With  which  he  was  to  take  his  name. 
And  thus  the  name  of  "  Neville  "  died, 
And  "  Weston  "  its  proud  place  supplied. 

XVII. 

T'  were  long  and  tedious  now  to  tell 

How  thro'  strange  wrongs  it  came  to  be. 
That  suddenly  the  Westons  fell 

From  affluence  to  poverty. 
Yet  so  it  was — and  Edward  now, 

That  son  whom  they  had  cherished  so, 
Uprose,  and  with  a  tranquil  brow, 

Showed  that  *t  was  fitting  he  should  go 
To  that  young  Western  land,  whose  soil 
Bichly  repays  the  slightest  toil, 
And  make  for  those  he  loved  so  well, 
A  home  in  some  deep  forest  deU. 
He  pictured  forth  a  life  so  free. 
Midst  the  dim  wood's  obscurity ; 
That  on  their  life's  dark,  troubled  stream, 
Hope's  smile  again  appeared  to  gleam ; 
And  while  her  glances  dried  the  tears, 
And  her  sweet  whisperings  stilled  the  fears 
That  rose  within  each  loving  heart. 
When  Weston  from  his  friends  did  part ; 
She  brighten'd  with  her  purest  ray. 
His  distant  and  his  lonely  way. 
And  thus  it  was  that  he  had  sought 
Those  woods  which  seemed  with  blessings  firanght^; 
And  fixed  his  home  beyond  the  bay, 
On  which  the  Chester's  clearing  lay. 
Ob,  ancient  woods !  how  many  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  might  thy  depths  reveal ! 
Oft  hath  thy  sighing  seemed  the  wail 

Of  suffering  thou  could' st  scarce  conceal. 
How  many  a  cheering  hope  hath  faded. 

Like  thine  own  leaves  in  Autumn  time. 
Prom  out  young  hearts  that  thou  has  shaded. 

And  manlier  spirits  in  their  prime. 
And  Oh  !  how  oft  misfortune's  son. 

Has  in  his  sadness  fled  to  thee ; 
Hoping,  when  he  thy  depths  had  wod^ 
To  bid  farewell  to  penury. 
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And  80  thou  art  a  refuge  I'are, 

For  Labour^b  siinple  uons  aud  rude ; 

But  Oh  !  the  gentle-bom  aud  fair, 
Should  selcoiu  seek  th>  solitude. 

XYIII. 

Weston  a  cordial  welcome  met, 

Wherever  through  the  woods  he  went ; 
Each  hand  and  heart  was  open  jet, 

Throughout  the  wide-spread  settlement. 
Community  in  hardship  formed 
A  bond  townrds  which  their  feelings  warmed ; 
Hope  sang  them  still  a  Siren  song 
Of  comfort  and  of  wealth  ere  long. 
Their  trials  were  but  food  for  glee, 
And  warm  their  hospitality  ; 
And  merry  jest,  aud  courteous  air, 
Soothed  their  rude  homes  aud  simple  fare. 
There  was  not,  'midst  them  all,  a  board 
More  pleasant,  or  more  amply  stored, 
Than  Chester's — who,  to  every  friend, 
His  warmest  welcome  would  extend. 
The  father's  frank  and  courteous  greeting — 

The  mother's  soft  and  gentle  grace  ; 
The  manly  son's  warm-hearted  meeting— 

The  beauteous  daughter's  beaming  face- 
Shed  o'er  that  wild  aud  woodland  spot, 
A  charm  that  might  not  be  forgot. 
Hire,  mhin  the  clear  and  silent  dew 

Was  weeping  o'er  the  sun's  last  ray  ; 
When  sombre  Eye  her  shadows  threw 

Over  the  darkening  fece  of  Day  ; 
When  stalwart  Labour,  casting  down 

His  weary  burden,  sought  for  rest ; 
And  dark-browed  Night,  with  deep'ning  frown, 

Scared  the  faint  Twilight  from  the  west. 
Here  at  such  times  would  Weston  seek 

To  while  the  evening  hours  away. 
In  converse  with  the  mother  meek, 

Or  laughter  with  her  children  gay. 
Or  else^  perchance,  their  voices  blended 

Into  some  old  true-hearted  song. 
On  Music's  trembling  wings  ascended 
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In  no  untutored  uaisoo. 
Weston  soon  found  that  leeliDgs  rose 

That  marred  his  bosom's  still  repose  ; 
Bj  day  his  dreamings  all  were  bright, 
And  sweeter  Tieions  came  by  night ; 
And  in  them,  ever  smiling  fair, 
Sweet  Edith  Chester  still  was  there. 
At  length  he  woke  as  from  a  trance, 
In  which,  upon  his  dazzled  glance, 
A  glorious  gleam  of  joy  had  broken, 
Too  blessed  to  be  lightly  spoken. 
A  sad  awak'ning  't  was  for  him, 
For  well  he  felt  that  it  were  sin, 
To  woo  a  maiden  such  as  she, 
Amidst  his  own  deep  poverty. 
And  when  his  much-loved  mother's  face 

Before  his  mental  vision  came  ; 
His  father's  form,  his  sisters'  grace — 

His  very  soul  did  blush  for  shame. 
To  think  that  he  should  e'er  have  thought 

Of  aught  save  that  unselfish  aim 
For  which  he  first  the  forest  sought, 

When  to  its  silent  depths  he  came. 

XIX 

The  Chester's  marked  his  altered  mein. 

His  sadder  looks,  his  visits  rare, 
And  wondered  much  what  it  could  mean  ; 

And  feared  that  some  coroding  care, 
Which  he,  perchance,  was  loath  to  tell. 
Weighed  on  the  friend  they  loved  so  well. 
To  Edith  he  had  never  showed 
The  love  that  in  his  bosom  glowed  ; 
And  yet  she  often  wondered  why 
Her  heart  should  now  unbidden  sigh ; 
And  why  a  sort  of  dreamy  sadness. 
Was  dearer  than  her  former  gladness. 
And  as  for  Weston — sooth  it  seemed 

As  if  the  very  heavens  above 
No  longer  in  their  glory  beamed. 

As  when  at  first  he  learned  to  love. 
With  him  youth's  first  and  sweetest  dream, 

Seemed  now  as  the'  'twas  doomed  to  be 
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A  fading  thiDg  before  the  gleam 

Of  this  world's  cold  reality* 
'T  was  true  that  he  might  win  her  hearty 

And  hope  for  brighter  days  beyond ; 
And  that  it  was  a  manly  part» 

Never  to  waver  or  despond. 
But  Weston^s  breast  would  never  brook 

A  thought  that  Honor  might  nobscan  : 
He  was  in  word,  and  deed,  and  look, 

A  christian  and  a  gentleman ! 
Say !  wert  thou  ever  forced  to  bear 

That  first  deep  grief  to  nature  known, 
When  with  a  quivering  hand  we  tear 

Some  idol  from  our  heart's  high  throne ; 
When  thoughts  and  feelings  all  combine 

In  one  low  wailing  of  distress ; 
And  round  the  bosom's  broken  shrine, 

Gather  in  utter  loneliness  P 
If  so,  then  may'st  thou  fitly  tell 
The  voiceless  anguish  that  did  swell 
In  Weston's  heart,  when  from  his  gaze 
Faded  the  dream  of  those  bright  days. 
He  knew  that  midst  the  settlers  there 
Were  others  who  deemed  Edith  fair ; 
And  one  he  knew,  whose  burning  eye, 
Oft  looked  upon  her  lovingly. 
Oh  !  wildly  was  his  bosom  tossed 

By  dark  repining  thoughts  within ; 
And  for  the  wealth  that  he  had  lost. 

Longed  with  a  longing  that  wss  sin  i 
Because  at  times  he  seemed  to  be 

Faithless  in  His  abounding  love, 
Who  guides  us  o'er  life's  troubled  sea» 

To'ards  His  own  glorious  rest  above. 
Devotion  would  not  heavenward  soar 

On  Passion's  scorched  aud  flutf  ring  wings ; 
And  holy  thought  was  more  and  more 

Pressed  from  his  thought  by  earthly  things. 
But  this  was  brief — for  soon  he  sought 

His  aid  who  can  our  thoughts  control ; 
And  to  His  footstool  humbly  brought 

A  sorrowing,  but  submissive  soul. 
He  thought  of  Him  who  onoe  below 
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Barth's  darkest  path  of  suffering  trod, 
IViih  none  to  soothe  Him  midst  His  woe, 

With  few  to  love  Him  save  His  G>od  ; 
And  Who  was  strengthened  and  upheld 

Upon  His  lone  and  weary  path, 
When  He  the  griefs  of  others  quelled, 

And  snatched  the  sinful  soul  from  wrath ; 
Who — homeless,  friendless,  sorrowing — yet 
For  others,  could  Himself  forget. 
And  Weston  felt  if  this  could  be 

The  road  his  Master  trod  of  yore, 
That  he  must  not  repine  to  be 

A  follower  where  He  went  before. 
Thus  with  a  Christian's  holy  art. 
He  strove  to  still  his  aching  heart ; 
And  tried  to  think  how  often  we— 

Like  wayward  children — long  to  clasp 
The  poison  fruit  upon  the  tree, 

Tho'  wiser  love  withholds  our  grasp. 
That  there 's  an  Eye  that  marks  full  well 

The  dangers  of  that  flow'ry  way  ; 
On  which  our  hearts  would  love  so  weU 

To  wander  on  the  live  long  day ; 
And  bids  us,  tho'  our  hearts  may  break, 

A  safe,  tho'  rougher,  pathway  take. 


*T  was  eventide ;  the  sun's  low  ray 

Was  turning  into  molten  gold 
Each  wavelet  that  across  the  bay 

Its  gleaming  waters  gently  rolled  ; 
The  summer  wind  that  all  the  day 

Its  tale  of  joy  had  sweetly  told 
To  the  young  leaves,  had  died  away  : 

And  the  long  shadows,  growing  bold. 
Stole  from  their  forest  haunts,  to  play 

O'er  that  strange  clearing,  where  of  old 
At  noon  they  had  been  free  to  stray. 

As  tho'  't  had  been  their  strongest  hold. 
But  o'er  it  now  full  many  a  ray 

From  the  sun's  eye,  so  fierce  and  bold, 
Chased  them  in  terror  far  away. 

And  never  but  at  Eve's  still  hour, 
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That  then  was  brooding  o'er  the  scene, 

Could  they  regain  their  ancient  power. 
And  be  once  mpre  mi  they  had  been. 
The  poplar's  quivering  leaves  grew  still — 
The  sunlight  slept  upon  the  hill ; 
As  tho'  before  it  sunk  from  sight, 
'T  would  shower  around  its  richest  light. 
E'en  the  dark  pines,  that  o'er  the  wood 
Towered  in  majestic  solitude, 
Like  giant  Ethiops,  fierce  and  wild, 
Glowed  in  that  gorgeous  blaze  and  smiled. 
The  gushing  brook  that  danced  along. 
Seemed  now  to  sing  a  drowsier  song ; 
And  at  a  distance  rose  and  fell 
The  music  of  a  cattle  bell. 
Nature  in  stillness  seemed  to  bend 
Before  its  God,  and  upwards  send 
Its  mighty  homage,  due  to  none, 
But  only  to  the  Viewless  One. 

XXI. 

Such  was  thp  scene,  and  such  the  hour. 

When  Edith  Chester  slowly  strayed 
Down  to  a  sweet  and  woodland  bower 

That  her  fond  brothers  for  her  made. 
Just  on  the  point  that  formed  the  bay, 
From  whence  you  could  with  ease  survey 
The  windings  of  the  indented  shore, 
And  the  bright  isles,  all  wooded  o'er, 
And  the  wide  lake,  all  pure  and  free. 
That  ever  rippled  restlessly. 
'T  was  thitherward  her  steps  she  bent, 
For  there  full  many  an  hour  was  spent ; 
For  she  was  at  the  age  to  be 
Full  of  wild  dreams  and  reverie. 
She  was  a  fair  and  gentle  thing — 

As  gentle  as  the  breath  of  May, 
That  wantons  with  the  flowers  of  Spring, 

Then  bounds  from  their  embrace  away ; 
And  breathes  its  odours  o'er  your  brow 
So  sweetly,  yet  so  gently,  thou 
Canst  scarcely  feel  the  fragrant  air 
Lift  the  light  locks  that  cluster  there. 
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And  as  for  beauty — weU,  I  ween. 

That  all  those  glorious  forms  that  come 
Before  us  in  youth's  gorgeous  dream, 
Had  scarce  her  loveliness  outdone ! 
Her  step  was  bounding,  light  and  iree, 
Her  brow  all  thought,  her  voice  all  glee. 
Her  large  and  speaking  eyes,  bedight 
With  pensive  dreams,  or  laughing  light ; 
Her  tresses  like  dark  streams  that  flow, 
Adown  some  slope  of  spotless  snow  ; 
Her  swelling  form,  whose  buoyant  grace. 
Rivalled  the  beauties  of  her  face  ! 
Her  low  laugh  seeming  as  tho'  sent 
To  teach  men  what  true  music  meant ; 
Making  e'en  echo  dumb — for  she 
Appeared  to  listen  breathlessly. 
And  seemed  to  feel,  that  to  repeat 
That  sound,  would  all  her  skill  defeat. 

XXII. 

Such  was  the  maid  who  in  the  bower. 

Built  by  the  bright  lake's  wooded  aide, 
Sat  midst  the  glorious  sights  that  shower 

Their  beauty  round  the  eventide* 
Her  book  was  closed  ;  her  beaming  eye 
Wandered  o'er  wood,  and  lake,  and  sky. 
As  tho'  'twas  fearful  it  would  lose 
One  of  those  bright  and  dazzling  hues, 

Wliich  shine  in  richest  colours  when 
The  dying  evening  sinks  in  night ; 

Even  as  a  warrior,  death-doomed,  then 
Is  in  his  choicest  paint  bedight. 
A  ling' ring  floweret  of  the  Spring, 
Still  blooming  'neath  the  Summei^s  wing, 
Called  to  her  mind  a  simple  lay. 
Learnt  ^m  a  youth  who  loved  to  pay 
Deep  homage  to  the  muse,  and  long 
Had  nursed  a  secret  power  of  song. 
And  now  those  strains  are  ringing  free, 

Upon  the  trembling  breath  of  eve. 
As  tho'  with  that  rich  minstrelsy. 

She  would  her  dreamy  heart  relieve  ; 
And  these  the  words  that  floated  then. 
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In  muaic,  over  lake  and  glen, 
Although,  in  Booth,  they  seemed  to  be 
More  fall  of  sadness  than  of  glee  ; 
And  fitter  for  the  Springtide's  hour, 
Than  for  the  Summer^s  day  of  power. 

xxm. 

Ye  come !  wild  flow'rs  of  the  early  Spring 

Ere  the  frost  and  the  cold  depart, 
And  the  simple  smile  of  your  blossoming 
Flings  its  light  o'er  my  shaded  heart. 
Te  come  !  ye  come,  from  the  earth's  bleak  breast, 
Ere  the  woods  in  their  robe  of  green  are  drest ; 
In  your  starry  eyes  there's  a  glance  of  mirth, 
Ere  we  dream  that  such  fragile  things  have  birth  ; 
Ye  gem  our  path  thro'  the  woodland  brake, 
Tho'  Winter's  still  throned  on  the  icy  lake. 

Ye  come,  sweet  flowers  !  like  a  pleasant  thought 

Of  the  lov'd  and  the  holy  dead, 
That  we  find  in  our  hearts,  though  we  seek  it  not. 

Where  mem'ry  her  train  hath  led. 
Through  the  long  drawn  vista  of  bygone  years, 
Whose  trees  are  cypress — its  fountains  tears  ; 
Though  we  own  with  thanks  that  full  many  a  ray 
Of  joyous  light  on  their  waters  play ; 
For  the  darkest  pathway  we  e'er  have  trod. 
Was  cheer'd  by  His  smile,  if  we  walked  with  Gt>d. 

Ye  come  like  the  morning  star,  whose  ray 
Tells  that  night,  on  her  darksome  wing, 

Doth  flee  from  the  face  of  the  coming  day. 
Like  a  fearful  and  guilty  thing. 
For  ye  come  to  tell,  with  your  own  glad  voice, 
That  the  trees  of  the  forest  may  now  rejoice,— 
That  the  night  of  the  Winter  is  waning  fast ; 
That  its  iron  reign  is  o'er  at  last ; 
That  the  day  of  the  Summer 's  about  to  break. 
With  its  glorious  beams  over  wood  and  lake. 

Then  hail !  bright  flowers  of  the  early  Spring, 

Whose  home  is  the  forest  dell ; 
I  welcome  the  smile  of  your  blossoming 

With  a  love  that  I  scarce  can  tell. 
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While  o*er  the  lake's  now  slumb'ring  tide 

She  sent  that  strain  of  melody, 
8he  failed  to  mark  a  light  skiff  glide 

Close  to  her  wild  bower,  noiselessly  ; 
And  ere  her  latest  note  had  died, 
A  manly  form  was  by  her  side. 
3he  tried — but  tried  in  vain — to  shriek, 
And  the  warm  blood  forsook  her  cheek ; 
For  such  her  terror  and  surprise, 
That  she  had  failed  to  recognise 
In  him  who  now  before  her  stood, 
A  settler  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Well  known  to  her,  for  often  he 
Had  shared  their  hospitality  ; 
And  many  a  winter  evening  spent 
With  them  in  harmless  merriment ; 
And  she  had  read,  with  woman's  art. 
The  love  that  dwelt  within  his  heart. 
Yet  Edith  felt  her  secret  mind 
Bepelled  by  something  undefined 
That  hovered  round  him,  even  while 
His  lip  put  on  its  blandest  smile, 
And  she  had  seen  his  glance  of  ire 
Burst  forth  as  from  a  soul  on  fire. 
She  rose  with  cold  yet  courteous  greeting, 

And  to'ards  the  cottage  took  her  way ; 
Said  that  the  evening  fast  was  fieeting — 

That  she  had  made  too  long  a  stay ; 
But  that  her  brothers  within  call, 
Worked  by  the  little  waterfall. 
Clifford  forgiveness  asked,  retreating 

Before  her  oo  her  homeward  way. 
And  told  her  he  had  sought  that  meeting 

With  panting  heart  from  day  to  day. 
**  Edith  !  '*  he  said,  with  voice  all  trembling, 

"  Stay  but  a  single  moment — stay ! 
My  soul  will  burst,  if  still  dissembling, 

The  feelings  that  upon  it  prey. 
Love !  colder  souls  might  call  it  love ! 
But  by  those  bright  clouds  throned  above, 
Madness  is  far  too  mild  a  name 
For  that  which  sets  my  heart  on  flame. 
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In  other  days,  my  iron  will 
Could  bid  that  rebel  heart  be  still ; 
But  now  *tis  vain.     The  rushing  storm 
Does  not  more  wildly  laugh  to  scorn 
The  puny  barriers  man  would  raise 
To  stay  it  on  its  onward  ways, 
Than  my  heart  mocks  the  effort  vain, 
Its  tameless  passion  to  restrain. 
Blame  the  still  waters  slumb'ring  there. 

Because  upon  their  faithful  breast 
The  clouds  of  heaven  are  mirror'd  fair. 

Now  in  this  tranquil  hour  of  rest. 
But  blame — Oh  I  blame  me  not,  that  T 

Have  felt  my  bosom's  inmost  core 
Stamped  with  thine  image,  which  can  die 

Only  when  life  itself  is  o'er ! 
Nay !  turn  not  with  disdainful  start — 

Let  me  not  offer  all  in  vain 
The  homage  of  my  flaming  heart 

That  never  can  be  free  again. 
I  've  knelt  before  at  Beauty's  shrine. 

But  never  till  this  torturing  hour — 
When  now  in  doubt  I  kneel  at  thine^ 

Dreamt  I  of  love's  wild,  madd'ning  power. 
Oh !  break  not  from  me  !    Love  like  mine 

Is  scarce  in  this  dark  world  and  cold ; 
And  like  those  beams  that  round  us  shinoy 

From  yonder  sinking  orb  of  gold. 
'T  would  bathe  in  beauty  all  around 

Where'er  our  future  path  might  lead ; 
And  e'en  in  sorrow  would  be  found 

A  blessing  in  the  hour  of  need." 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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CHAPTER    f. 
MAPLETON. 

In  1 820  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Mapleton  was  the  abode  of 
the  red  man.  In  the  solitudes  of  his  native  forest,  he  roamed  far  and 
free,  his  title  deeds  received  from  nature,  not  lawyers ;  and  tradition,  not 
acts  of  Parliament,  defining  his  boundaries.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
had  hitherto  been  out  of  the  reach  of  the  emigrant,  the  most  adventur- 
ous regarding  those  parts  as  the  Romans  did  Britain,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  known  world.  At  length  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  the  Indian 
was  shaken, — grants  of  land  in  some  instances  were  made  by  the  British 
Government,  to  individuals  deserving  well  of  their  country,  which  cause 
among  others  helped  to  turn  attention  in  that  direction.  The  impetus 
once  given,  crowds  of  the  striving,  vigorous,  Anglo-Saxon  race  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Western  Canada,  and  fair  villages 
and  busy  towns  soon  sprinkled  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  beautiful  tract. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  Province  was  Lieut.  Maple- 
ton,  a  naval  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Service,  who  with  many  more 
received  an  extensive  grant  of  land  as  the  most  economical  reward  for 
past  services,  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. Few  on  the  list  thus  favored  availed  themselves  of  their  new  ac- 
quisitions immediately,  but  Lieut.  Mapleton  had  an  object  in  view  that 
made  him  anxious  for  a  home ;  when  he  bid  farewell  to  one  of  England's 
proudest  and  loveliest  daughters,  neither  believed  it  would  be  too  long  to 
wait,  while  the  gallant  officer  hewed  out  of  the  forest  a  home  fit  for  re- 
finement and  beauty  to  dwell  in.  Love  is  an  enchanter;  under  his 
influence  months  flew  by  like  days,  as  one  by  one  the  giant  trees  sup- 
eumbed  to  the  axe  of  the  settler,  the  primeval  forest  echoed  with  the 
refndn,  "Leonore,"  and  for  ever  "Leonore.**  When  the  lonely 
emigrant  skimmed  the  clear  waters  of  the  beautiful  lake,  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe, — a  form  lovely  as  a  fairy  dream  sat  at  the  prow  and  held  sweet 
communing  with  him.  In  the  inclement  winter  when  weather-bound  for 
weeks,  he  sat  by  his  blazing  log  fire,  the  vacant  chair  beside  him  was 
filled  by  an  angelic  visitant  who  whispered  of  hope  and  patience,  and 
pointed  onward  to  the  fruition  of  his  anticipations.  But  with  all  the 
gilded  hoes  of  imagination,  clearing  wild  land  is  one  of  the  sternest 
realities  of  life,  and  cannot  be  accelerated  one  acre  by  brilliant  hopes,  or 
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enlivening  songs.  After  a  while  others  followed  in  the  track  of  Mapleton 
and  aided  him  with  their  labor  and  experience.  Shanties  sprang  op 
around,  in  due  time  farms  were  partially  cleared — and  the  nucleus  of  a 
village  formed.  An  enterprising  Scotchman  called  McLeod,  put  up  a 
saw  mill,   which  greatly   facilitated  the  settling  of  the  neighborhood. 

Still  it  was  long,  very  long  before  the  Lieutenant  could  exchange  hii 
rude  log  cabin  for  a  house  commodious  and  elegant  enough  for  his  queen 
to  live  in,  and  reduce  the  surrounding  wilderness  to  an  appearance  of 
cultivated  beauty.  He  was  a  tall,  straight,  brown-haired  man,  of  perhaps 
thirty  years  when  he  entered  those  primitive  woods,  now  when  prepared 
to  summon  loveliness  to  preside  over  his  magnificent  and  promising  estate, 
he  was  bent  and  withered  and  the  brown  curls  streaked  with  iron  grey« 
He  forgot  his  fatigues,  his  hopes  deferred,  his  altered  appearance,  when 
the  period  at  length  arrived  for  him  to  bring  out  the  new  mistress  of  all 
his  hard  won  riches,  riches  wrung  from  the  stern  grasp  of  forest  and  rock, 
and  too  dearly  paid  for  by  a  premature  old  age.  Letters  from  Leonora 
had  been  less  frequent  of  late,  but  absorbed  in  his  busy  life  he  had  noi 
noticed  the  circumstance ;  certain  of  his  own  constancy,  he  never  thought 
of  doubting  hers,  and  full  of  affection  and  proud  delight  he  wrote  to  an- 
nounce his  speedy  arrival  to  claim  the  long  expected  guerdon  of  his 
labours.  An  answer  by  return  of  post  crushed  all  hope  and  almost  life 
out  of  the  faithful  heart  of  the  lover.  Leonora,  weary  of  so  long  a  delay 
and  alienated  by  absence,  had  accepted  the  hand  of  titled  old  age  in 
preference  to  the  choice  of  her  youth. 

None  guessed  Mapleton' s  grief,  but  he  became  even  shyer  and  more 
distant  than  lie  was  before  with  his  plain  but  well-meaning  neighbours. 
He  withdrew  within  himself  and  fed  in  silence  on  his  great  sorrow. 
About  a  year  after  the  event  the  village  was  astir  with  the  news  that 
Mapleton  had  married  poor  Alice  McPhail,  the  orphan  child  of  some 
Irish  peasant  who  had  lived  in  one  of  the  Lieutenant's  cottages,  whose 
career  had  been  brought  to  a  sudden  close  six  months  previously  by 
cholera.  The  gossips  had  scarcely  left  off  talking  over  the  wonder- 
ful affair,  and  discussing  the  probable  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the 
ill  assorted  couple,  when  another,  and  more  melancholy  circumstance 
occurred.  Young  Mrs.  Mapleton  died  within  a  year  of  her  marriage, 
leaving  an  infant  daughter  to  console  the  bereaved  husband.  Great  was 
the  excitement  and  curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  nothing  more 
could  be  extracted  from  old  Nurse  Wilkins,  but  that  the  young  wife  bore 
her  trial  bravely,  and  died  in  her  husband's  arms,  blessing  him  for  his 
goodness  to  her.  Many  from  curiosity,  and  others  from  real  kindness, 
would  have  liked  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Mapleton  Vale,  and  pierce 
through  the  reserve,  that  concealed  the  domestic  grief  of  its  inmates ; 
hut  the  sensitive,  proud  man,  shrank  from  any  demonstration  of  sympa* 
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thy,  and  as  he  appeared  to  go  on  just  the  same  as  before,  public  interest 
died  out,  and  he  waa  allowed  to  bring  up  his  baby  daughter  without  in- 
terference from  the  happy  and  experieuced  mothers  of  the  Tillage.  As 
hia  little  companion  grew  up  beside  him,  passing  from  infancy  to  child- 
hood, from  childhood  to  girlhood,  the  bent,  grey  headed  man  became 
erect  and  cheery,  less  misanthropical  in  his  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  and  altogether  more  genial  and  agreeable.  Many  a  little  child 
haa  been  sent  by  Divine  mercy  into  saddened  and  desolate  households  to 
cheer  and  console.  Blessings  come  robed  in  humility  and  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock. 

Mapleton  Vale,  the  residence  of  Lieut.  Mapleton  and  his  daughter 
was  charmingly  situated  on  rising  ground  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
village,  which  was  perched  like  a  wild  white  bird  on  the  very  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  formed  a  picturesque  object  from  the  windows  of  Maple- 
ton Vale.  It  was  a  low  stone  house,  covering  a  good  deal  of  ground 
ind  almost  smothered  in  flowering  shrubs  and  bushes.  A  stone*s  throw, 
from  the  house  stood  a  log  shanty,  used  as  a  milking  shed  by  Maggie, 
the  farm  servant  It  was  under  its  rough  shelter  that  the  settler  spent  the 
first  dozen  years  of  his  life  in  the  backwoods  :  he  seldom  remembers  it, 
but  his  daughter  has  a  kind  of  reverence  for  this  memorial  of  her  father's 
labours  and  privations.  On  still  higher  ground,  about  a  mile  further 
from  the  village,  was  McLeod's  Mill,  and  his  white  painted  frame  house 
hard  by,  in  summer  concealed  from  view  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
mrrounding  forest,  but  in  winter  looking  bleak  and  bare — a  lonely  sen« 
tinel  over  the  snow  covered  wastes.  The  creek  that  turned  the  ever  busy 
mill  skirted  the  Lieutenant's  farm,  and  then  making  a  sudden  curve 
dashed  off  towards  the  village,  where  a  little  bridge  spanned  it,  ere  it 
mingled  its  busy  stream  with  the  deep  still  waters  of  the  great  lake. 

Lawrence  Mapleton  grew  to  woman's  estate  without  more  education 
than  she  could  derive  from  her  father,  whose  capacities  were  somewhat 
limited  in  that  department.  They  read  the  Bible  together,  and  the 
Penny  Magazine ;  perused  with  the  attention  personal  interest  alone 
etn  g;ive  their  "  Weekly  Agriculturist,"  for  Lawrence  loved  everything 
that  pleased  Ler  father.  Their  nearest  neighbour,  with  the  exception  of 
McLeod,  was  a  Major  Glegg,  an  old  army  officer,  a  very  jovial  and  con- 
fivial  companion,  though  scarcely  a  congenial  one  to  the  Lieutenant. 
He  also  was  indebted  to  a  paternal  government  for  the  acres  he  pos« 
iessed,  but  he  had  made  a  far  different  use  of  them,  for  while  Mapleton 
by  dint  of  years  of  toil  and  careful  management  was  reputed  the  richest 
man  in  the  district,  no  one  would  take  the  Major's  note  of  hand,  or 
believe  that  when  his  affairs  were  wound  up  he  would  leave  a  dollar 
behind  him.  He  retained  all  the  prejudices  of  his  early  education,  and 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  plodding  habits  of  his  neighbours.    Field* 
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sports  and  drinking  were  essentials  to  his  existence,  and  what  was  not 
accomplished  on  his  farm  by  his  hired  men  was  left  undone.  His 
daughter  Ailsa,  resembled  him  as  far  as  her  sex  would  permit;  she 
was  a  bold  rider,  a  rough  talker,  and  assumed  everything  masculine 
but  the  attire ;  beneath  her  foibles,  however,  she  concealed  an  honest, 
affectionate  heart,  and  some  generosity  of  mind,  although  these  fair 
attributes  were  marred  by  an  uncurbed  temper,  and  self-indulgent  dispo- 
sition. Association,  not  choice,  had  produced  the  friendship  existing 
between  her  and  Lawrence,  for  there  was  as  little  sympathy  with  each 
other's  sentiments  and  feeling  as  there  was  between  their  respective  fathers. 

Lawrence  was  naturally  the  belle  and  pet  of  Mapleton  ;  for  little  villas 
ges  are  not  above  the  weakness  of  seeing  peculiar  charms  in  the  child  of 
affluence.  Perhaps  had  the  girl  been  dull  and  clumsy,  wealth  alone 
could  not  have  made  her  popular,  but  combined  with  beauty  and  spright- 
liness,  it  rendered  Lawrence  the  idol  of  the  village  circle.  She  proved  a 
social  medium  between  her  father  and  the  Mapleton  people ;  she  coaxed 
him  out,  and  showed  them  hospitality  at  home,  where  she  presided  with 
mingled  dignity  and  grace.  Care  and  sorrow  had  never  dwelt  for  a 
moment  on  her  sunny  head,  she  had  no  wish  ungratified ;  a  little  wilful, 
perhaps  over-confident,  in  her  power  of  pleasing  and  dispensing  happi- 
ness, but  as  she  really  never  failed  in  winning  all  hearts  the  foible  was 
excusable.  The  proud  consciousness  of  being  beloved  gave  a  certain 
dignity  to  her  character,  and  her  generous  disposition  strove  to  merit  the 
good  opinion  of  her  father  and  friends.  Never  checked  by  so  much  as 
a  frown  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  express  every  thought 
and  fancy  of  her  inmost  mind,  and  a  sacred  regard  and  love  for.  truth  in 
every  relation  of  life,  formed  a  prominent  trait  in  the  young  girl's  cha- 
racter. When  Lawrence  was  sixteen  a  very  pleasant  visitor  came  to 
Mapleton. 

Mr*  and  Mrs.  Mouncy,  people  of  pohsh  and  education,  came  to  Canada 
early  in  1851,  hoping  that  the  anticipated  railways  would  open  a  situa- 
tion for  Mr.  Mouncy,  who  was  an  engineer  of  some  experience.  His 
brother  had  long  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  London,  and  had 
married  one  of  McLeod's  daughters  from  Mapleton.  Thither  of  course 
the  strangers  bent  their  steps,  but  only  to  find  the  poor  wife  weeping 
over  the  coffin  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  thrown  from  his  waggon 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  McLeod  came  quickly  to  his  daughter's  assist- 
ance, and  after  settling  her  affairs  prepared  to  take  her  and  her  two 
children  home,  and  much  commiserating  the  uncertain  prospects  of  the 
Mouncys,  invited  them  to  "  come  along,  there  was  room  enough  at  the 
old  mill  for  them  all."  Mr.  Mouncy  declined  for  himself  as  he  wished 
to  go  to  Toronto  to  look  about  him,  but  accepted  gladly  for  his  wife, 
who  wearied  with  travelling  and  anzietyi  sorely  needed  the  repose  and  com- 
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fiirt  of  home.  The  partmg  was  mdeed  a  trial,  but  they  looked  forward 
to  a  speedy  re-union,  and  it  was  a  cheerful,  pleasant  addition  to  the 
Mapleton  circle  that  McLood  brought  back  with  him  in  company  with 
his  sorrowing  daughter.  A  something  in  common  drew  Clara  Mouncy 
and  Lawrence  Mapleton  together,  morning  visits  were  exchanged,  then 
country  rambles  planned,  social  evenings  and  entire  confidence  followed. 
Mrs.  Mouncy  was  a  highly  educated  woman,  and  while  she  admired  the 
lofty  tone  of  her  young  friend's  moral  qualities  and  did  full  justice  to 
her  refinement  of  feeling  and  true  politeness  that  would  not  wound  the 
lowest,  she  grieved  that  her  mind  was  altogether  fallow,  and  in  return 
for  Lawrence's  kindness  and  hospitality  she  resolv6d  to  try  and  re- 
pair the  want  in  her  education  and  give  her  a  general  view  of  the  world, 
its  history  and  literature.  Lawrence  possessed  a  comprehensive  mind 
and  readily  grasped  a  new  subject,  though  remembering  words  was 
almost  impossible  to  her,  unless  poetry,  for  which  she  had  a  singular 
power  of  retentiveness.  It  was  summer  time,  and  their  reading  was 
generally  pursued  out  of  doors,  Lawrie*s  attention  being  often  dis- 
tracted by  a  chirping,  saucy  bird  or  daring  chipmunk ;  occasionally  her 
father  would  join  them  and  stretch  himself  on  the  grass  within  hearing. 
He  began  to  fear  Lawrence  was  growing  too  learned  and  would  become 
discontented  with  Mapleton  and  her  old  father's  society.  A  few  after- 
noons spent  with  the  fair  students  ro-assured  him,  they  talked  and  laughed 
quite  as  much  as  they  read,  aud  oue  day  the  girl  fairly  fiung  down 
•'Irving's  Columbus"  to  go  into  ecstacies  over  a  quarrel  among  the 
hamming  birds  in  the  trumpet  honeysuckle.  '*  No  fear  of  her,  I 
beliere,"  murmured  the  old  man  as  he  wandered  ofi*  nioue,  ''  better  she 
grow  up  like  poor  plain  Alice  than  resemble  Leonora." 

Mrs.  Mounc>  was  often  accompanied  to  Mapleton  Yale  by  McLeod, 
who  dearly  loved  a  chat  about  country  matters  with  the  Lieutenant  and 
a  little  bantering  talk  with  his  daughter.  Sometimes  the  conversation 
took  a  political  turn  and  then  the  social  old  Scotchman  always  looked 
to  Lawrence  for  support.  Mapleton  felt  but  little  interest  in  politics, 
he  had  never  cared  for  them  in  his  youth  and  now  whatever  pleasure  he 
took  in  public  affairs  he  reserved  for  the  country  of  his  birth.  He 
distrusted  change  aud  preferred  putting  up  with  small  evils  to  seeking 
a  di£Bcult  and  perhaps  doubtful  redress ;  he  lacked  the  moral  courage 
that  would  attack  a  wrong  because  it  was  wrong,  while  McLeod  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  be  put  on  the  track  of  some  rascality  perpetrated 
or  supposed  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  party  he  opposed.  Major  G-legg 
oAsn  joined  the  family  circle ;  he  was  a  violent  and  unreasoning  opponent 
of  Helieod's,  Mapleton  a  languid  one,  while  Mrs.  Mouncy  lent  to  their 
cause  the  more  efficient  aid  of  her  pointed  repartees  and  well  considered 
tignments*    Lawrence  was  keen  sighted  to  perceive  a  weak  point  in  the 
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enemj,  and  knowing  her  father  enjoyed  the  battle  and  was  qoite  indifr 
ferent  as  to  the  issue  she  racked  her  ready  wit  to  supply  her  old  finend 
with  all  the  assistance  in  her  power.  He  was  a  host  in  himself,  oooI» 
laconic,  practical,  he  advanced  nothing  he  could  not  proye,  and  neyoir 
lost  his  temper,  while  the  Major  hit  at  random  and  was  often  convicted 
of  contradicting  himself  a  dozen  times  in  the  evening. 

Lawrence's  sole  accomplishment  was  music  and  in  this  she  excelled. 
It  was  quite  accidental  that  her  fine  voice  and  ear  were  discovered  and 
cultivated.  A  few  years  previously  an  erratic  German  called  Maurice 
Strauss  sojourned  in  Mapleton  to  recruit  his  health.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  in  his  art  and  soon  awoke  all  the  dormant  talent  for  music 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  first  intention  had  been  simply  to  spend 
the  summer,  but  he  was  persuaded  so  cordially  to  stay  longer  that 
he  consented,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  young  men  of  Maple* 
ton  he  got  up  a  band  and  devoted  himself  vigorously  to  their  in- 
struction. The  young  farmers  soon  learned  to  blow  their  horns  and 
trumpets  as  efficaciously  as  they  wielded  the  flail  or  the  axe.  Two  or 
three  of  the  wealthiest  settlers  procured  pianos  from  New  York  and 
employed  Strauss  to  teach  their  daughters  to  play  on  them.  Lieutenant 
Mapleton  followed  their  example  and  Lawrence  speedily  became  the 
master's  best  and  favourite  pupil.  Strauss  had  partly  studied  in  Italj 
and  excelled  in  the  beautiful  music  of  that  musical  land.  He  was  e 
restless  mortal,  and  although  acknowledging  himself  happier  than  he 
had  ever  been  before  in  his  life,  he  began  to  hanker  after  the  busy  noisy 
world,  and  suddenly  went  off  as  silently  as  he  came  after  a  stay  of  nearly 
three  years.  However  the  direction  thus  given  to  public  taste  wa& 
permanent,  and  possibly  the  innocent  recreation  of  practising  music 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Mapleton  young 
men  were  remarkably  sober  and  steady,  and  the  sweet,  gentle  manners  of 
the  Mapleton  girls  were  commented  on  far  and  near.  Maurice  Strauss 
was  an  unconscious  missionary  ;  he  who  introduces  healthy  and  refining 
amusements  is  a  labourer  in  the  good  work  of  humanising  and  elvevating 
his  fellows.  Lawrence,  although  deprived  of  further  instructioUi  prao« 
tised  industriously,  for  she  loved  music  dearly,  both  for  the  pleasure  it 
gave  her  and  as  a  means  of  amusing  others.  Often  when  conversation 
flagged  Lawrence  stole  to  the  piano,  and  those  were  proud  momenta 
when  the  social  party  gathered  round  her  and  listened  with  silent  and 
hearty  appreciation  to  her  clear,  fiill  voice;  it  was  enough,  for  her 
ambition  went  no  further  than  the  honest  admiration  of  McLeod  or  the 
critical  approval  of  Clara  Mouncy. 

With  such  associates  and  in  such  employments  another  year  rolled 
over  Lawrence's  head,  a  year  fraught  with  much  improvement  to  the 
young  girl«  who  learned  in  her  readings  with  Mrs.  Mouncy  to  know 
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hicfw  yerj  ignorant  she  was,  a  piece  of  self  knowledge  seldom  acquired 
m  boarding  schools,  and  yet  shared  by  the  greatest  and  most  cultivated 
ninds  of  all  ages.  Mrs.  Mouncy  had  passed  the  Christmas  with  her 
husband,  but  he  was  still  unsettled  and  she  was  glad  to  return  to 
McLeod*8  hospitable  roof,  who  indeed  began  to  regard  her  with  the 
adfection  of  a  father.  However  as  the  Spring  wore  on  prospects  grew 
brighter  and  Clara  expected  by  every  mail  good  news  of  a  home  and  a 
permanent  situation  ;  it  was  midsummer^  however,  before  the  missive 
irrived. 

OHAPTSB  II. 
SWIHTOir's  ABYBBTISBiaVT. 

Lawrence  was  presiding  at  the  breakfast  table  one  July  morning 
when  she  spied  Faddy,  their  out  of  door  factotum,  approaching  the 
house  from  the  village ;  he  had  newspapers  in  his  hand,  the  semi-weekly 
post  had  <lelivered  up  its  treasures,  and  Lawrie,  tripping  to  the  open 
window,  received  them  with  smiling  thanks. 

''The  English  Mail  must  be  in,  dear  papa ;  here  are  two  papers  and  a 
letter  firom  across  the  Atlantic.** 

"  Who  is  the  letter  from  my  child  ?'* 

**  Iflideed  I  don't  know  the  handwriting,  but  here  are  your  spectacles 
papa,  you  can  look  for  yourself." 

The  old  gentleman  turned  the  missive  over  and  over  and  at  length 
deliberately  broke  the  seal,  Lawrence  going  on  silently  with  her  break- 
&8t.  It  took  some  time  to  decipher  but  it  was  laid  down  at  last,  and 
nieeting  his  daughter's  inquiring  eye  her  father  handed  it  to  her,  saying, 
"  Bead  it,  my  love,  it  is  from  an  old  and  almost  forgotten  friend  of  my 
youth,  Arthur  Claridge,  of  TTlton  Bectory,  Yorkshire."  Lawrence  with 
some  difficulty  read  the  following  : — 

^  To  Lieut.  Mapleton  of  Mapleton  Yale,  Lake  Huron. 

**  DsAB  MjlPletoit. — I  believe  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
yoiar  handwriting  has  gladdened  my  eyes,  but  you  were  ever  a  poor 
eorrespondent,  and  since  your  matrimonial  projects  in  this  country  were 
broken  off  I  suppose  you  took  a  distaste  to  the  rest  of  its  people. 
Bti]],  in  spite  of  your  silence,  I  feel  sure  you  have  not  forgotten  our 
boyish  friendship  at  college,  ripening  with  our  manly  years  into  mutual 
respect  and  confidence.  I  write  to  ask  a  favour ;  my  eldest  boy,  who,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  shown  a  great  indifference  to  study  and  a  love  of  rural 
•ports,  is  going  into  your  neighbourhood.  Thrv')ugh  an  advertisement 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  by  name  Swinton,  living 
near  Mapleton,  who  boards  young  men  for  a  handsome  consideration, 

▼OL.   I.  L 
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and  teaches  them  Canadian  farming,  having  a  model  farm  on  which  to- 
instruct  them  practically.  His  pupils  are  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of 
home  and  a  sedate  Mrs.  Swinton  acts  a  motherly  part  by  them.  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  the  boy  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  a  year  or  two  (I  am 
economising  my  income,  for  you  remember  I  have  no  private  property,)i 
and  then  he  can  settle  in  Canada;  he  would  be  a  pauper  here  and 
prevent  the  girls  from  marrying  well.  It  is  all  arranged,  he  sails  in  ik 
week's  time.  What  I  ask  of  you,  if  you  live  anywhere  near,  is  to  show 
my  boy  a  little  kindness  and  attention  for  his  old  father's  sake.  I 
never  heard  news  of  you  beyond  your  marriage,  have  you  a  large  family  f 
I  rejoice  in  five  girls  next  to  Hemfc»ley  iind  two  boys  in  petticoats. 
Squire  Hemsley  of  the  Manor  House  is  the  ]ii(V»  godfather,  gave  him  a 
silver  pap  boat,  and  ever  since  has  filled  his  silly  bend  with  nonsense : 
so  much  for  a  grand  sponsor.  God  bless  you,  write  if  you  have  not 
forgotten  how,  in  that  barbarous  home  of  yours  in  the  backwoods. 

*'  Yours  sincerely, 

"  ABTnuR  Clabidqb." 

*'  Surely  papa,  Mr.  Claridge  does  not  mean  that  coarse,  unprincipled 
man  ISwinton,  at  Hogg's  Hill,  when  he  says,  'a  gentleman  by  name 
Swinton.' " 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  fear  he  does,  I  have  heard  that  the  rascal  has 
been  advertising  in  the  English  papers,  the  pity  is,  it  is  too  l^e  to 
prevent  the  boy  irom  coming,  I  suppose  he  is  on  the  Atlantic  now ;  it 
will  be  the  ruin  of  tho  lad ;  what  can  be  done  ?" 

As  Lawrence  could  devise  no  satisfactory  answer  to  her  father^! 
query,  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  usual  domestic  duties.  Later 
in  the  day  Lieut.  Mapleton  called  her  attention  to  an  advertisement 
in  the  •'  News  of  the  World." 

TO  PARENTS  AND  TOUNQ  GENTLEMBN  OF  SHALL  MEANS. 

ARCHIBALD  SWINTON,  Esq.,  of  Mapleton,  Lake  Huron,  boards  and  educate 
young  men  in  practical  farming,  suitable  for  the  country.  Possessing  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  his  pupils  enjoj  every  advantage  ia 
thoroughlj  acquainting  themselves  with  agriculture.  Mr.  Swinton  being  a  familj 
man  can  ofier  his  boarders  unusual  home  comforts  and  agreeable  society.  Termi^ 
£100  per  annum,  paid  half  yearly  in  advance.  A  year's  residence  is  sufficient  to 
prepare  any  one  to  go  on  his  own  land,  and  Mr.  Swinton  being  extensively  con- 
nected in  land  purchases  is  well  able  to  recommend  a  locality  and  give  sound  advice 
on  the  subject.    Address,  Archibald  Swinton,  Esq.,  Mapleton  Post  Office. 

Lawrence's  great  brown  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  read  the  printed 
swindle,  her  nostril  dilated  with  scorn .  *•  What  a  contemptible  wretch  !'• 
she  exclaimed  vehemently,  '*  why,  he  has  not  ten  acres  cleared,  and  hi& 
%ife  is  a  drunken  Irishwoman  who,  I  expect,  never  wore  a  shoe  in  her 
life." 
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''  I  never  regretted  anything  more  than  selling  those  fiftjr  acres  to 
BwintoD,  yet  the  fellow  was  fair  spoken,  and  seemed  honest  and  indus* 
trioos ;  I  would  gladly  buy  the  land  back  at  double  the  price  he  gay^ 
to  get  rid  of  him." 

**  You  haye  no  need  to  reproach  yourself,  dear  papa ;  you  cannot  be 
responsible  for  everybody's  character,  but  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  this 
young  man  and  his  deceived  parents.  I  am  going  into  the  village^  can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

''  No,  love,  but  what  takes  you  there  such  a  hot  day  ?  you  had  better 
lei  Paddy  drive  you. 

"Oh  no!  it  will  be  shady  for  an  hour  yet.  I  want  to  see  Mrs. 
MouDcy,  she  expected  a  letter  from  her  husband  this  morning  and  I 
am  so  afraid  it  will  be  a  summons  to  join  him. 

'*  Fie !  daughter,  fie  !  wishing  to  keep  separate  two  loving  hearts." 

**  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  oh  dear !  she  will  be  such  a  loss.  I  am 
sure  I  love  her  as  well  as  her  husband  does  and,  I  daresay,  enjoy  her 
society  more.** 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  know  about  husbands  and  wives  enjoying  each 
other's  society  ?'* 

**  Oh  !  I  know  a  great  deal,'*  she  returned  laughing,  "  I  do  not  see 
any  married  people  in  Mapleton  talk  so  lon^  together  without  wearying 
as  Clara  and  I  do.** 

Papa  kissed  the  saucy  lips  that  uttered  such  treason,  and  the  young 
creature  went  off  singing  **  I'll  never  be  married  at  alL" 

When  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  west  and  the  forest  trees  cast  a 
pleasant  shade  Lieut.  Mapleton  sought  his  walking  companion  and 
found  her  weeping  in  her  favourite  arbour,  not  silently  as  irom  a  heart 
deeply  wounded,  but  childishly,  passionately ;  tears  of  disappointment, 
of  angry  sorrow,  tears  shed  on  the  stern  altar  of  necessity  ;  Clara 
Monncy  was  going,  husband  summoned,  wife  rejoiced,  friendship  waa 
forgotten  and  they  must  part. 

Her  tears  were  quickly  dashed  aside  when  her  father  appeared,  the 
brown  old  man  could  always  command  a  smile  from  beauty.  He  greeted 
her  sadly. 

**  Weeping  my  darling !  Has  grief  reached  you  whom  I  fondly  hoped 
to  shield  from  worldly  trouble,  what  is  it  ?  father  must  share  it." 

''Clara  is  going  away,"  answered  Lawrence  without  a  subterfuge, 
''and  worse  than  all,  seems  glad." 

A  faint  smile  flickered  over  the  father's  face,  he  drew  his  daughter's 
arm  within  his  and  they  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"  That  you  regret  Mrs.  Moimcy's  departure,  I  can  well  understand, 
but  that  you  are  vexed  because  she  is  glad  seems  unreasonable  and 
•dfidi.  What  can  your  affection  be,  sweet  and  lov^  as  yon  are,  to  the 
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Mndtr  preytttoting  derotioii  of  hef  htiflband  P  My  child  you  stMuld  hare 
ityoiofd  wfth  her,  that  after  ao  many  months  of  patient  waiting  she  gMI 
^0'  her  b^red  hnBbsnd  ;  I  should  have  but  an  indifferent  opiniott  Of 
your  friend  were  she  not  inexpressibly  happy.** 

"  But  she  might  hare  been  sorry  to  levve  me/*  poated  the  injured 
boeom  friend. 

"  So  she  is,  I  am  sure ;  possibly  you  arrived  just  as  she  wss  ezultiiig 
in  the  certainty  of  meeting  Mr.  Mouncy  again ;  think  of  the  hope 
defefred^  the  yearninga  for  his  sympathy,  and  love  for  his  face  and  voice, 
my  child  you  should  rather  excuse  your  selfishness  to  this  kind  Ud]f^ 
than  be  displeased  with  her.'* 

*'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  papa,  but  I  do  not  acknowledge  any  feeliilg 
stronger  than  friendship  ;  but,  dear  papa,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  queP^ 


tion.** 


c< 


Well^  my  lore,  what  is  it  V 

^  You  speak  so  beautifully  and  feelingly  of  conjugal  happiness,  dkl 
you  and  mamma  love  each  other  in  this  manner  ?** 

"  The  memory  of  your  mother  is  very  dear  to  me.** 

"  That  is  not  a  fair  answer." 

Father  had  never  equivocated  or  prevaricated  with  daughter  in  the 
most  trifling  matter,  he  would  not  do  it  now,  and  in  a  low,  broken  voioe 
replied,  "No.** 

*'  Oh  !  dear  papa,  I  have  vrounded,  hurt  you ;  forgive  my  thoughtless- 
ness." 

**  1  have  nothing  to  forgive  Lawrence ;  your  inquiry  was  a  natural  one, 
though  it  chanced  to  recall  bittter  recollections." 

Lawrence  looked'  her  curious  sympathy,  her  heart  was  ready  to  melt, 
but  she  would  like  to  know  wherefore.  The  passage  in  Mr.  Claridge'i 
letter  alluding  to  her  father's  broken  matrimonial  engagement  had  sut^ 
•  prised  herf;  she  knew  her  own  mother  was  a  native  of  Mapleton,  or  ad 
least  resided  there  when  married,  she  had  no  maternal  relatives,  and  had 
searoely  ever  heard  her  spoken  of.  The  girl's  disposition  was  too  buoy- 
sait  to  brood  over  anything  that  did  not  immediately  affect  her,  the  Engi^ 
lish  letter  had  been  the  first  occurrence  to  excite  any  curiosity  about  the 
past. 

''  Dear  papa,  if  it  would  not  pain  you,  I  should  so  like  to  know  a  little 
about  mamma,  and  what  Mr.  Claridge  meant  in  his  letter  about  some  mar- 
riage being  broken  off,  but  don't  tell  me  a  word  if  you  had  rather  not, 
just  say  so,  and  I'll  never  menHon  the  subject  again." 

"  My  child,  there  is  little  to  tell,  your  mother's  life  and  mine  ran  in  m 
very  quiet  equable  course,  and  what  there  is  to  relate  might  not  add  to 
year  happiness  to  hear." 

**  Yes  papa,  I  should  like  to  know,  I  have  hitherto  been  so  hapfiy,  i 
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jjtm^  ^ever  thought  I  i^iqp^rioaoed  %njr  Iom  in  having  but  one  parent,  bm 
nair  tbe  subject  has  been  broad^d*  I  must  confeM  I  should  Uke  to  hotf 
jpofe." 

^  How  would  you  like  our  Maggie  for  your  modier  ?^ 

''  Not  much,  but  I  could  not  say  properly  until  I  knew  the  circum- 
jtances  that  could  have  made  her  so.'' 

**  Lawrence,  your  motber  was  as  plain*  as  uneducated*  ai  low  bom,  m 
Maggie ;  could  you  have  loved  her  had  heaven-apared  her  to  ya«  f " 

"  And  what  of  the  Englisb  lady  ?" 

"  She  wearied  of  waiting  and  married  another.*' 

Lawrie's  bright  face  flushed  up. 

''  And  was  my  mother  a  good  wife  ?" 

"  Obedient,  loving,  and  true." 

"God  bless  her,  dear,  dear  mother,"  exdaimed  the  girl,  her  eyes 
j^emmed  with  tears,  ''  and  was  that  tbe  reason  you  never  spoke  of  her  f  ** 

"  What  reason  ?" 

"  Because  she  was  poor  and  low  born  ?" 

''  Not  alone^  I  always  reproached  myself  for  not  loving  her  as  her 
genuine  nature  deserved,  but  my  heart  had  been  wasted  in  its  youth,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  kindness  and  respect." 

Lawrence  could  not  help  thinking  that  kindness  and  rei^eot  from  such 
a  man  as  her  father  were  enough  to  make  anyone  happy. 

«  Dear  papa,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  told  me  all  this,  I  seem  to  know 
mamma  cow ;  I  have  often  thought  how  sad  it  was  to  die  so  young 
*' Alice  Mapletoii,  aged  18,"  have  always  appeared  such  cruel  words. 
i  kaU  that  English  lady,"  she  continued  with  energy,  "  what  became 
of  her?" 

"  I  saw  her  death  in  the  newspaper  about  ten  years  ago,  she  left  no 
children*  so  the  name  and  wealth  she  sacrificed  so  much  for*  passed  to  a 
nephew  of  her  husband's." 

"  How  selfish  I  have  been  to  you  dear  papa,  I  never  had  the  sense  ts 
see  you  had  suffered,  or  had  sad  thoughts,  I  have  been  enjo3ring  myself 
sB  my  life  without  a  dream  of  care,  but  it  shall  be  different  now.^' 

**  Not  if  you  love  me,  my  darling,  your  gaiety  is  my  joy,  your  laughter 
SPd  fun  my  daily  food ;  I  have  become  youns^  again  since  you  have  grown 
op  a  little  companionable  friend.  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  yon 
skered.  I  have  spoken  of  the  past  because  you  wished  it,  but  believe 
me  it  is  all  dead  and  gone,  I  live  in  the  present,  and  look  to  the  future* 
your  future*  my  sweet  one  in  this  world*  and  mine  in  the  world  to  come." 

Lawrie's  warm  kisses  covered  his  cheek  and  brow,  she  murmered  after 
%  pause,  "  Have  you  no  little  relic  of  my  mother  P  I  should  like  to  pos« 
something  belonging  to  her." 

Tbf  old  man  retumad  her  caresses  and  bade  hes  follow  Urn.    They 
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walked  back  to  the  house ;  he  led  the  way  to  his  sanctum,  and  clonng 
the  door  after  him,  he  placed  his  daughter  in  his  high-backed  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  unlock  a  cabinet  in  which  he  kept  those  things  he 
prized  most  highly.  Presently  unfolding  a  silver  paper  discoloured  with 
age,  he  displayed  a  lorely  tress  of  golden-brown  hair,  "This  is  a  lock 
of  your  mother's  hair,  I  cut  it  off  when  she  lay  dead  in  my  arms,  it  if 
exactly  the  shade  of  yours,  Lawrie." 

The  old  man  paused  and  sighed,  his  eyes  grew  dim  with  memories  sad 
and  sweet ;  recovering  himself  he  went  again  to  the  cabinet  and  took 
from  it  a  sheet  of  paper,  yellow  and  crumpled,  written  over  in  round 
childish  characters,  the  poor  unskilled  hand  that  had  traced  them,  long 
since  returned  to  its  parent  dust.  Lawrence  reverently  kissed  it  as  her 
father  gave  it  to  her. 

"There  my  child,  keep  this  relic  of  an  angel  mother,  guard  it  as 
I  have  done  for  seventeen  years.  It  is  the  only  scrap  of  her  handwriting 
I  possess,  a  little  memorandum  of  her  daily  life  during  my  absence  from 
home,  and  found  in  her  desk  after  her  death.  Business  had  required  my 
presence  in  Montreal.  I  expected  a  person,  the  Jonathan  Smythe  she 
names  to  call  in  the  meantime  ;  she  was  to  transact  my  business  with  him 
and  admirably  she  did  it.  You  are  like  your  mother  in  many  things 
Lawrence^  practical,  true,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  ;  there  may  be  more 
brilliant  qualities,  none  more  useful,  or  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  but  go  to  your  chamber  and  peruse  your  treasure  in  solitude." 
But  your  walk,  papa  V* 

Paddy  shall  get  the  buggy  ready,  and  you  shall  drive  me  to  Mc- 
Leod's,  I  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Mouncy  and  hear  particulars  of  her  husband/* 

When  Lawrence  joined  her  father  her  eyes  were  red  and  her  manner 
•nbdued  and  tender,  that  pure  child-like  revelation  of  an  earnest  humble 
spirit  striving  to  reach  the  level  of  him  she  loved,  haunted  her  for  dayi^ 
and  long  afterwards  when  it  had  faded  into  the  past,  a  word,  an  accident 
would  recall  these  lines  written  ineffaceably  on  her  retentive  memory* 
Her  true  nature  recognised  the  gold  of  her  mother's  character  by  intui- 
tion, and  from  that  day  she  loved  and  honoured  her  side  by  side  with 
her  father. 

"March  20th,  183~.  My  dear  Mr.  Mapleton  is  away,  the  house  if 
so  lonesome,  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  try  to  read  and  write  as  long  ai 
I  can  that  I  may  improve  enough  to  send  him  a  letter  when  he  goes  away 
again.  Jonathan  Smythe  came  here  this  morning,  he  brought  the  deed 
of  the  land  he  was  to  exchange  with  Mr.  Mapleton.  I  did  not  like  hii 
manner.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  thought  he  was  glad  the  master  wai 
out.  He  said  he  was  in  haste  and  asked  if  Mr.  Mapleton  had  left  the 
receipt.  I  answered  "  yes,"  but  that  I  would  not  give  it  to  him  without 
witoessea,  he  was  mueh  put  out  and  sworci  but  at  last  agreed  to  retora 
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to-morrow.  I  have  sent  to  the  village  for  Mr.  McLeod  and  Lawyer 
Short  to  meet  him.  I  hope  they  will  he  sharp  enough  and  see  that  jus- 
tice is  done.  I  am  writing  on  Mr.  Mapleton's  heautiful  g^ift.  Oh  I  when 
shall  I  he  worthy  of  his  indulgence  and  kindness  towards  me,  I  strive  to 
learn,  but  I  feel  very  stupid  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  him  how  ignorant 
I  am,  or  I  know  he  would  help  me,  he  is  so  good  to  every  hody.  I  have 
one  great  comfort,  I  feel  so  happy  in  loving  him,  that  I  can  wait 
patiently  for  him  to  love  me  hack  again,  for  I  cannot  help  seeing  that 
his  gentleness  and  kindness  are  but  forbearance.  I  went  over  the  farm 
yesterday,  the  early  spring  flowers  are  in  bud,  I  hope  he  will  come  back 
1>efore  they  are  all  gone.  Job  brought  two  sacks  of  flour  in  payment  of 
bis  old  debt,  that  will  please  dear  Mr.  Mapleton,  who  was  afraid  the  old 
man  was  not  honest.*' 

The  evening  passed  away  pleasantly  enough  at  McLeod*s.  Mrs.  Mouncy 
was  as  unwilling  to  bid  farewell  to  Lawrence  as  even  the  enthusiastic  girl 
could  wish.  They  agreed  to  spend  the  following  day  together,  their  last 
•of  uninterrupted  friendship.  Lawrence  felt  almost  low  spirited  when 
Clara  was  really  gone,  but  she  remembered  her  young  mother  striving  to 
please  her  father,  and  she  resolred  to  do  likewise  with  heart  and  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

raS  ATHABASKA   RIVER — ^THB  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS — THE  LEATHER  PASS 
THE    CANADIAN    EMIGRANT    ROUTE    IN    1862. 

Public  attention  has  been  almost  excluiiively  directed  to  the  valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  comparatively 
small  area  drained  by  the  Athabaska  or  Elk  River  has  not  receiv^ed  a 
tithe  of  the  attention  it  merits.  Events  of  no  small  importance  are 
likely  soon  to  draw  towards  this  little  known  river,  an  equal  if  not  a 
greater  share  of  interest  than  the  broad,  open  praries,  draining  the  more 
magnificent  river  to  the  south,  now  attract.  The  Athabaska  belongs  to 
«  water  system  wholly  distinct  from  the  Saskatchewan,  yet  the  valleys  of 
the  two  rivers  are  separated  by  so  low  and  narrow  a  parting  that  the 
•country  they  drain  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  gently  slop- 
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ing  plateau,  from  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  in  hold  and  ahmj^ 
ranges. 

That  part  of  the  Athaha9ka  district  which  will  first  attract  attention^  ^ 
hounded  on  the  south  hy  the  dividmg  ridge  whiqh  separates  its  y^ller 
from  that  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  on  the  north  by  Peace  River ;  on  tl^0 
north-east  by  English  River,  Methy  Lake,  and  Gold  Water  River,  an^ 
the  Athabaska  itself  to  its  junction  with  Peace  River,  and  on  the  west  bj 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  an  extensive  and  most  interesting  regionj 
and  its  western  portion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  mur 
ultimately  become  of  immense  importance.  Its  area  is  approximately 
forty  thousand  square  miles  ;  it  lies  between. the  53rd  and  56th  paraUcilt 
of  latitude.  Sir  John  Richardson  describes  the  valley  of  Clear  "Wt^ifir 
River,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  referred  to,  a^ 
not  excelled,  or  indeed  equalled  by  any  that  he  has  seen  in  America  for 
beauty.  .  **  The  view  from  the  Cockscomb  extends  thirty  or  forty  milei^ 
and  discloses  in  beautiful  perspective,  a  succession  of  steep  and  woode4 
ridges  descending  on  each  side  from  the  lofty  brows  of  the  valley  to  the 
borders  of  the  clear  stream  which  meanders  along  the  bottom  .*'(*) 

Where  Clear  W^ter  River  joins  the  Athabaskn  the  latter  stream  is 
between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  considerable  current,  but 
without  rapids.  Limestone  forms  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Athabaska 
for  30  miles  below  Clear  Water  River ;  there  the  limestone  is  capped  by 
bituminous  shale,  over  one  hundred  feet  thick.  A  copious  spring  of 
bitumen  issues  from  the  banks  lower  down,  and  so  impregnated  is  the 
whole  country  with  bitumen  that  the  oily  liquid  flows  readily  into  a  pit 
dug  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
Clear  Water  River  to  the  sources  of  the  Athabaska  is  about  three  hun- 
dred miles.  It  meanders  for  a  considerable  distance  through  prairie  lands 
which  are  frequented  by  Buffalo,  the  Elk,  or  American  Red  Deer,  and 
the  Moose.  From  the  Saskatchewan  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  the  country 
can  be  travelled  by  horsemen.  In  1849  a  body  of  forty  horses  came  to 
Methy  portage  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  early  in  the  season,  and  in  good 
condition.  Colonel  Lefroy,  who  has  travelled  through  the  Athabaskfi 
country,  describes  the  district  between  Peace  River  and  the  Saskatchewan 
as  remarkable  for  its  gradual  and  regular  ascent,  and  preserving  through- 
out much  of  the  character  of  a  plain  country. 

At  Fort  Assiuuiboine,  four  days  journey  from  Edmonton,  the  Athabaska 
is  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  flows  through  a  valley  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad  ;  the  country  between 
these  Posts  is  densely  wooded.  Along  the  banks  of  this  fine  river 'Bccr 
tions  of  the  same  coal-bearing  strata  were  observed  by  Dr.  Hector,  that 


(*)  Arctic  Searching  Expedition. 


y]i;t,exbihit«d  gn  tbe  Saaluttcbewan  «ad  Red  Deer  Rivers,  with  their  aaao- 
c|i4ed  cUj  ircn^-stpiie  band|S.  Jasper  House  is  in  latitude  53^  1 2'  N.,  and 
^^.ds  in  a  wide  valley  .within  the  second  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
Although  it  ifM  the  depth  of  winter  when  Br.  Hector  travelled  in  this 
lei^Gu,  yet  he  ^^  B^l^  to  a^end  the  mountains  seven  thousand  three 
bfundred  feet  above  the  sea,  so  sipgular  is  the  climate  along  their  eastern 
fifBk ;  thaws  alternate  inrith  severe  cold,  preyentuig  tbe  snow  from  accu- 
ft^ilatipg  to  any  great  depth.  The  winds  are  eith^  from  north  or  south, 
^oUoving  the  course  of  j^e  Athabaska  valley,  which  traverses  the  moun- 
tj|inB  ifi  that  direction.  Although  ice  forms  to  a  great  thickness  on  the 
l||keB,  th^e  are  few  places  ,wbere  the  river  heetu  within  the  mountains* 
aa.even  a  slight  jrapidity  of  current  serves  to  free  the  ice  during  a  partial 
^kf!ff'  From  Jasper  House  Dr.  Hector  followed  tbe  course  of  the  Atha- 
hi^kli  for  fpur  or  five  days  on  horseback,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the 
pt)S8  branches  off  into  British  Columbia,  and  where  the  Athabaska  is  but 
f  small  rivulet  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains.  This  journey  being 
made  at  the  most  unfavorable  period  of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  "  I 
tin,**  says  Dr.  Hector,  "  enabled  to  state,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  snow  on  the  heights  of  land  and  their  western  llank,  the  val- 
leys of  the  eastern  ranges  are  actually  less  encumbered  by  snow  than 
much  of  the  prairie  country." (•)  The  south-west  wind  affects  the 
climate  of  tbe  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  such  a  degree, 
that  there  is  a  narrow  tract  lying  close  to  them  where  the  snow  is  never 
mc^re  than  a  few  inches  deep,  and  the  rivers,  when  rapid,  remain  open 
daring  the  winter.  In  consequence  c^  this,  a  few  ducks  are  found  to 
linger  throughoi^t  the  whole  season  in  the  mountains,  while  from  the 
Plain  Country^  in  latitudes  n^ucb  further  south  they  are  necessarily 
absent  from  .Qctoher  till  May.  (f) 

The  country  between  tbe  Athabaska  and  the  Saskatchewan,  drained 
\j  McLeod's  River  and  Pembina  River,  is  densely  wooded.  On  the 
Pembina  a  bed  of  coal  eight  feet  thick  was  observed,  an  important  fact, 
showing  the  wide  area  over  which  thick  beds  of  this  important  mineral 
egdit  on  the  east  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  Arrowsmith'a 
Map  of  British  Columbia,  1859,  tbe  country  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Athabaska  ia  described  as  "  Swampy  ground,"  and  it  will  be  remembered 
lluut  it  1$  not  unfrequently  urged  by  some  who  are  familiar  with  the 
pkysical  character  of  the  Prairie  region  in  the  north-west,  that  the  wide 
aieas  covered  by  so  called  '  swamps,'  will  prove  a  very  great,  if  not  anin- 
laperabfe  drawback  to  their  speedy  occupation  by  an  agricultural  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  and  dryest  land  will  be  first  settled, 

C^)  Blue  Book. 
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and  subsequently  the  swampy  areas  will  be  submitted  to  drainage.  Bnt 
the  term  swamp  when  applied  to  the  wet  prairies  of  the  north-west, 
is  very  likely  to  mislead  and  create  very  unfavorable  impressions  of 
large  tracts  of  country.  Even  near  the  banks  of  Red  River,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  settlement,  there  are  extensive  areas  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Big  Swamp,  Nine-mile  Swamp,  &c.,  which  are  in  realitj 
nothing  more  than  wet,  marshy  prairies,  which  result  from  very  shallow 
depressions  in  the  uniformly  level  country  in  which  they  are  found,  and 
which  might  be  easily  drained  into  the  nearest  water  course  by  a  trench 
two  or  three  feet  deep.  The  knowledge  derived  from  the  results  of 
recent  British  and  Canadian  explorations  in  North- West  British  America^ 
shows  with  what  caution  and  latitude  such  terms  as  '*  swampy  region/* 
"barren  region,'*  must  be  received  when  they  proceed  from  authorities 
interested  in  the  Fur  trade,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Nortu-Wbst 
in  its  present  state  of  comparative  isolation.  Father  de  Smet  visited 
Jasper  House  in  1855,  after  having  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
lat.  51^.  He  thus  relates  in  his  "Oregon  Missions**  the  results  of 
his  experience  of  the  present  means  of  subsistence  in  that  remote 
region,  although  so  near  the  gold  yielding  terraces  of  Cariboo  in  British 
Columbia,  and  the  auriferous  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Upper  Saskat- 
chewan. 

"  Provisions  becoming  scarce  at  the  fort  at  the  moment  when  we  had 
with  us  a  considerable  number  of  Iroquois  from  the  surrounding  country, 
who  were  resolved  to  remain  until  my  departure,  in  order  to  assist  at  the 
instructions,  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in  an  embarrassing  situation 
had  not  Mr.  Fraser  come  to  our  relief  by  proposing  that  we  should  leave 
the  fort  and  accompany  himself  and  family  to  the  Lake  of  Islands, 
where  we  could  subsist  partly  on  fish.  As  the  distance  was  not  great, 
we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set  out,  to  the  number  of  fiftyfour  per- 
sons and  twenty  dogs ;  I  count  the  latter  because  we  were  as  mach 
obliged  to  provide  for  them  as  for  ourselves.  A  little  note  of  the  game 
killed  by  our  hunters,  during  the  twenty-six  days  of  our  abode  at  this 
place,  will  afford  you  some  interest  ;  at  least,  it  vrill  make  you  acquunted 
with  the  animals  of  the  country,  and  prove  that  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Athabaska  are  blessed  with  good  appetites.  Animals  killed :  twelve 
moose  deer,  two  reindeer,  thirty  large  mountain  sheep  or  big  horn,  two 
porcupines,  two  hundred  and  ten  hares,  one  beaver,  ten  muskrats,  twentj- 
four  bustards,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ducks,  twenty*one  pheasants,  one 
snipe,  one  eagle,  one  owl ;  add  to  this  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  wnite  fish^ 
and  twenty  trout  every  day.** 

For  a  grazing  country,  the  district  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  thd 
Peace  River,  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted.  This  region  formerlj 
swarmed  with  buffalo  and  elk,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  regaid* 
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ed  as  one  of  the  best  hunting  grounds  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mountains, 
nor  is  its  climate  too  rigorous  for  the  production  of  garden  vegetables. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  a  small  spot  was  cleared  by  the  Fur  traders 
at  the  '  old  establishment  *  on  Peace  Eivcr,  which  was  situated  on  a 
bank  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  was  sown  with  tur- 
nips,  carrots  and  parsnips.  The  first  grew  to  a  large  size  and  the  others 
tbrived  well.  Potatoes  were  also  successful,  but  cabbages,  for  want  of 
oare,  failed. 

In  the  fall  of  1787,  when  Mackenzie  first  arrived  in  that  countr}',  Mr. 
Pond  was  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Athnbaska  or  Elk  Eiver^  where  he 
remained  for  three  years  **  and  had  formed  as  fine  a  kitchen  garden  as 
ever  I  saw  in  Canada,"  (Mackenzie's  voyages).  In  Mackenzie's  timoi 
the  plains  on  either  side  of  the  Peace  Eiver  abounded  with  buffaloes, 
elks,  wolves,  foxes  and  bears. — That  enterprising  and  intelligent 
traveller  and  observer,  records  that  geese  appeared  on  the  Peace  Eiver 
(neap  Fort  Vermillion,  lat.  67^  6(y)  on  the  13lh  of  March,  1793,  much 
earlier  than  he  had  observed  them  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  any  time 
before,  and  the  river  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  *25th  of  April.  When 
Mackenzie  was  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Pacific,  he  describes 
the  scenery  on  Peace  River  on  the  10th  of  May,  (1793)  iu  lat.  55**  58' 
48*  m  the  following  words.  "  This  magnificent  theatre  of  nature  has 
all  the  decorations  which  the  trees  and  animals  of  the  country  can 
afford  it :  groves  of  poplars  of  every  shape  vary  the  scene ;  and  their 
intervals  are  enlivened  with  vast  herds  of  elks  and  bufialoes,  the  former 
choosing  the  steps  and  uplands,  the  latter  preferring  the  plains.  At  this 
time  the  bufialoes  were  attended  with  their  young  ones  who  were  frisk- 
ing about  them  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  elks  would  soon  exhibit  the 
same  enlivening  circumstance." 

Although  the  Athabaska  district,  as  a  whole,  may  be  remote  from  the 
line  of  settlements  which  will  be  first  established  across  the  continenti 
yet  it  is  a  vast  territory  in  reserve,  and  one  which  as  time  rolls  on  will 
become  peopled  with  a  pastoral  race,  and  eventually^  exercise  an  impor« 
tant  infltience  upon  the  more  fertile  and  arable  districts  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan.  As  a  great  grazing  country  it  will  early  attract  atten- 
tion ;  and  its  vast  stores  of  bitumen  will  be  a  source  of  immense  profit 
where  portable  fuel  and  means  of  creating  artificial  light  must  command 
a  remunerative  price  when  the  increase  of  population  calls  into  exist- 
ence those  necessities  which  belong  to  civilized  communities.  The 
Athabaska  district  should  by  no  means  be  shut  out  of  view  in  contem- 

(lating  the  future  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Its  proximity  to 
he  auriferous  valleys  of  the  west  and  east  fianks  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
luns  will  soon  secure  for  it  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  future  of  tha 
NoBTH-WssT.  It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  an  otbslabtd  bouti 
llist  the  .:t-.n;:irk:!  no-.tiics   ::ra mount  importance. 
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THB  ROCKY   MOUNTAIMB. 

An  inspection  of  Arrowsmith's  recent  map  of  British  Columbia  .will 
show  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  form  a  series  of  ranges  separated  bf 
distinct  valleys,  which  valleys  are  again  divided  by  a  transverse  wnter- 
parting.  The  Kootanie  Biver,  for  instance,  which  rises  in  the  Yermil- 
lion  pass  in  lat.  51^  flows  sauth-eatterly  and  crosses  the  boundmj  lioe 
in  115^,  or  850  miles  form  the  Pacific. 

The  Columbia  rises  in  a  more  westerly  valley,  flows  for  150  milep  in 
a  north'weiterly  direction,  and  then  turning  into  a  third  Bocky  Mounti^ii 
valley  flows  south-eagterly  almost  parallel  to  its  former  course  and  crosses 
the  boundary  line  in  long.  118^  or  250  miles  from  the  Pacific  Eraser 
River  rises  also  in  long.  118^,  and  not  30  miles  from  the  north  bend 
of  the  Columbia,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  high  mountain  ridge.  TEe 
Fraser  flows  north-easterly  for  about  200  miles,  and  then  like  the 
Columbia  turns  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  flowing  altogether  through 
British  territory  reaches  the  Pacific,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Boundaij 
Line. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  also  remarkabir 
shown  by  the  sources  and  flow  of  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  flank.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  Missouri  rises  on  the  east  of  the  great  chain : 
Belly  River,  a  tributary  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  rises 
near  the  boundary  line  in  the  first  mountain  range ;  the  Kananaskis 
River  still  further  north,  has  its  source  in  the  second  range ;  Bow 
River  in  lat.  51^  draws  water  from  the  third  range ;  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan comes  from  the  fourth  range  in  lat.  51^  40' ;  the  Athabaska 
rises  in  the  fifth  range>  and  the  Peace  River  receives  contributions 
from  the  western  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  there  are  two  rivers  flowing  res* 
pectively  into  the  Columbia  and  Athabaska,  which  rise  a  short  distance 
from  the  Fraser,  and  there  is  a  portage  between  that  river  and  each  tJt 
the  eastern  tributaries,  namely ~  between  the  Fraser  and  Canoe  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  between  the  Fraser  and  the  Miette 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Athabaska. 

It  b  by  this  last  named  river,  the  Miette,  that  the  Canadian  emigrant 
party  reached  the  Fraser  in  September,  1862.  They  passed  through  the 
Leather  or  Yellow-Head  pass,  and  thus  established  a  direct  communication 
between  the  Fraser  and  the  Athabaska,  without  crossing  any  other  impe- 
diment than  the  low  diriding  ridge  between  those  separate  river  systems. 

Dr.  Hector  ^describes  the  average  limit  of  vegetation  on  the  Rocky 

. ^ 

•  On  the  Geology  of  the  conntry  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
by  James  Hector,  M.D.    Proceedings  of  the  Qeologieal  Society,  1861. 
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Moiiiit«Etui»  within  the  limits  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  as  lying 
between  5,000  and  6,000  feet ;  so  that  the  greater  mass  of  the  mouno 
tains  display  naked  and  bold  surfaces,  which  are  generally  very  pre- 
cipitous.    The  division  of  the  mountains  into  groups,  separated  by  great 
longitudinal   valleys  through   which   the  rivers  flow,  has  already  been 
QOtieed.    There  are  three  of  these  great  longitudinal  valleys  running  in 
a  general  directiod  towards  the  north-east  and  south-west.     On  the  Atha- 
UtslUi  river  gneissoid  rocks,  traversed  by  quartz  veins  were  observed  by  Dr. 
Ktetor  to  form  the  floor  of  the  second  longitudinal  valley.     The  age  of 
these  gneissoid  rocks  is  not  stated,  but  when  it  is  b^mie  in  mind  that  gold' 
lltt  been  found  over  a  considerable  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  raoun- 
tidns,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  rocks  may  consist  of  altered  Palaeo- 
rtiic  Strata  and  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  gold  on  the  eastern  flank, 
tlie  precious  metal  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton 
iilk  <|ua]ititie9  sufficient  to  'pay'  four  dollars  a  day.*     It  has  also  Mteh 
discovered  higher  up  the  river,  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  and  was 
most- proba;bly  washed  out  of  the  shingle  terraces  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  mcmntains.     On  the  Athabaska  River,    fifteen   miles   from  the 
mountains  in  a  direct  line,  the  river  terraces,   probably  remodeled  from 
tte  shingle  tertacea  before  referred  to,  were  found  at  altitudes  varying 
fitMn  15  to  370  feet  above  the  River  level.     Within  the  mountains  the 
Tdey,  which  is  more  dilated  than  even  that  of  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
hm'UrrrtLctB  better  developed  than  any  observed  by  Di*.  Hector  on  the 
eiM'side  of  the  chain.     These  terraces  not  only  form  a  margin  of  levd^ 
glr6mid  along  the  edge  of  the  rivers,  but  they  are,  as  already  stated,  most* 
]Mlably  the  source  of  the  gold  found  in  the  Saskatchewan.    The  country 
oteupied'  by  the  terraces  is  easily  passed' through,  as  the  forests  there 
M  free  from  btushwood,  and  "  the  only  obstacle  to  the  traveller  arises 
ftitan  his  having  so  often  to  make  a  steep  descent  to  the  base  of  the 
dejposit,  which  is  cut  through  by  every  little  stream,  and  then  to  climb' ' 
•gain  the  opposite  bank.''t    The  surfaces  of  the  terraces  are  level  alid 


*  As  aa  iitttanee  of  the  attention  which  the  Upper  Saskatchewan  as  an  auriferons 
tM  is  now  attracting,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  well  known 
Ra4  River  trtuier  may  be  quoted : 

**  This  (Selkirk  Settlement,  16th  Nov.,  1862)  is  altogether  an  unfortunate  season. 
The  Company  have  given  up  paying  out  money  for  any  kind  of  produce  and  at 
present  things  look  very  bad,  indeed  we  will  all  have  to  go  off  to  the  Saskatchewan 
P^  diggings.  There  it  gold  there,  and  already  parties  are  finding  enough  to  pay 
ntf  welL  The  Scotch  boys  from  here  are  all  there,  opposite  Fort  Bdmonton,  and 
woridng,  building,  houses,  taking  claims,  ^c.    Young  L  came  in  the  other 

day  and  returns  again.    S  will  be  in  this  winter.    They  brought  some  of  the 

grid;  it  is  in  very  fine  particles  but  they  are  sure  of  enongh  already  to  pay  them 

t  Hector.— Proeeedlngs  of  the  Geological  Society.    * 
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firm ;  on  gainiag  the  Vermillioa  Pass  the  only  steep  climb  is,  at  first,  op 
the  face  of  these  terraces  for  180  feet;  and  then  a  gentle  slope  leads  to 
the  height  of  land. 


THE    LEATHER    PASS — THE    CANADIAN    EMIGRANT    ROUTK   IN    1862. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  Vermillion  Pass  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn  since  the  discovery  by  the  Canadian  emigrants  of 
1862  of  the  remarkable  facilities  presented  by  the  Leather  Pass  for  estab-^ 
lishing  a  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Athabaska  and  the 
Fraser.  The  character  of  the  communication  between  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Fraser  remains  to  be  discovered.  Canoe  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Columbia,  appears  to  afford  some  facilities,  but  until  the  route  has 
been  surveyed,  the  known  and  practicable  Leather  Pass  will  claim  and 
receive  public  attention. 

The  details  of  the  following  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  emigrant  party» 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  have  been  received  by  the  writer  from, 
two  of  the  travellers  : 

On  the  9th  of  August  some  of  the  party  reached  Edmonton,  journeying 
by  way  of  Fort  Ellice,  Carlton  House  and  Fort  Pitt.  At  Edmonton  they 
exchanged  their  carts  for  pack  saddles  and  bags,  with  the  intention  of 
packing  with  oxen  across  the  mountains  through  the  Leather  Pass  to  the 
Fraser.  Each  ox  was  *  freighted '  with  a  load  of  160  lbs.  The  surplus 
provisions  which  the  party  were  unable  to  take  with  them'  were  sold  to 
the  employees  of  the  fort,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  flour,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  pound  of  tea.  A 
Tsluable  fact  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  gold  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton,  is  mentioned  by  our  corre^ 
pondents,  which  speaks  well  for  the  future  Saskatchewan  gold-field. 
**  About  four  dollars  a  day  is  the  amount  which  the  gold  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  will  pay."  Fresh  butter,  new  potatoes,  and  fresh  fish,  were 
procured  at  St.  Ann's,  a  settlement  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Edmonton. 
Between  St.  Ann's  and  the  Leather  Pass,  the  country  contains  dento 
woods  of  pine  and  tamarac.  Four  of  the  party,  including  our  informants, 
descended  the  Fraser  from  the  Tete  Jaune  Cache  for  500  (probably 
400)  miles,  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  Quesnelle,  in  a  small  cotton-wood 
canoe.  It  took  them  seven  days  only  to  make  this  distance ;  they  arrived 
at  the  forks  of  the  Quesnelle  before  the  25th  of  September.  Others  de- 
scended the  Fraser  on  rafts,  and  were  swept  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
down  that  comparatively  unknown  and  impetnous  river. 

The  results  of  this  remarkable  journey  are  very  important  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  practicability  of  a  route  across  the  continent*. 
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The  distance  between  the  several  posts  .of  the  Hudson  Bay  Conipany, 
on  the  line  of  route,  are  approximately  as  follows  by  the  shortest  road  : 

Red  River  Settlement  to  Fort  Ellice    220 

Fort  Ellice  to  Carlton  280 

Carlton  to  Fort  Pitt    ..   1/0 

Fort  Pitt  to  Edmonton 180 

Fort  Edmonton  to  Jasper  House 230 

Jasper  House  to  the  Fraser,  vi4  the  Miette  River  and  the 

Leather  Pass 60 

The  navigable  part  of  the  Fraser  (in  canoe)  to  the  forks  of 

the  Quesnelle 500 

Total  distance  from  Fort  Garry,  Red  River,  to  the  forks  of 

the  Quesnelle  and  Fraser    ..1640 

Prom  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Ellis,  one  of  the  travellers  who  has  just  returned 
to  Toronto,  we  learn  the  following  important  facts : — The  entire  emigrant 
party  separated  into  two  divisions  at  Fort  Garry.  The  first  division, 
containing  about  one  hundred  emigrants,  started  a  week  in  advance  of 
the  second  division,  numbering  sixty-five  persons  in  all.  The  first  party 
took  the  north  route  by  Carlton  to  Edmonton ;  the  second  division  the 
lOQtb  trail.  At  Edmonton  they  all  changed  their  carts  for  horses  and 
faitCL  The  total  number  of  oxen  taken  through  the  Rocky  Mount- 
11118  was  one  hundred  an  J  thirty ;  the  number  of  horses  about  seventy. 
When  in  the  mountains,  they  killed  a  few  oxen  for  provisions ;  others 
were  sold  to  the  Indians  at  Tete  Jaune  C4che  on  the  Fraser,  and  others 
were  rafted  daum  the  Fraser  River  to  the. Forks  of  the  Quesnelle. 

At  the  T^te  Jaune  C&che,  a  portion  of  the  party  separated  from  the 
rest ;  and,  with  fourteen  horses,  went  across  the  country,  by  an  old,  well- 
worn  trail,  to  Thompson's  River,  and  thus  succeeded  in  taking:  their 
korsea  from  Fort  Garry  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  a  sup- 
posed impassible  part  of  British  Columbia,  to  the  wintering  station  on 
Thompson's  River  and  Kamloop's  Lake,  for  the  pack-animals  of  the 
British  Columbia  gold  seekers. 

Others  of  the  party  descended  the  Fraser  on  rafts,  some  in  cotton- 
wood  canoes — others,  again,  in  oxhide  canoes,  constructed  by  themselves 
at  T^te  Jaune  Cache.  Many  of  the  oxen  rafted  down  the  Fraser  were 
idd  at  Quesnelle  in  fair  condition.  When  the  adventurous  emigrants 
reached  the  height  of  land  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atha- 
bttka  from  those  tributary  to  the  Fraser,  they  were  only  made  aware  of 
their  triumphant  success  by  observing  that  the  waters  flowed  to  the  west 
inttead  of  towards  the  eastward — so  gradual,  and,  indeed,  imperceptible. 
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is  the  passage  from  the  Athabaska  valley  to  that  of  the  Prasier.  Gold 
was  found  in  numerous  places  and  over  very  extensive  areas  on  the  eaM*' 
side  of  the  mountains,  but  as  the  distribution  of  gold  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sakatehewan  and  elsewhere  in  the  North-West  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  article,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  at  present. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  stretch  of  country  in  the  world  exceeding 
one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  continuous  length,  and  wholly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  which  it  would  be  possible  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people,  including  a  woman  and  three  children,  to  traverse  during  a  single 
season,  overcoming  such  apparently  formidabte  obstacles  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  supposed  to  present.  The  simple  fact  that  these 
emigttnts  were  enabled  to  take  a  large  number  of  oxen  and  horses 
through  the  mountains,  by  an  undescribed  Pass,  supplies  a  most  satis- 
factory answer  to  those  who  have  uniformly  represented  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  route  across  the  continent  within  British  Territory,  as 
insuperable  without  extraordinary  outlay.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of 
a  large  party  of  emigrants,  nearly  all  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  effectually 
combating  those  difficulties,  by  proving  that  they  were  either  grossly 
-exaggerated  or  in  great  pari  imaginary  Another  important  fact  whicK 
this  journey  has  developed,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  Fraser  river  tf 
capable  of  being  navigated  by  canoes  or  rafts,  as  far  down  the  stream  aa 
the  forks  of  the  Quesnclle,  the  point  from  which  a  road  will  most  pro- 
bably strike  off  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  Pacific,  touching  the  ocean 
at  one  of  those  deep  indentations  which  form  so  curious  a  feature  of  the 
British  Columbian  Coast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  privationa 
were  endured  by  many  of  the  party,  but  at  least  until  they  reached  tlie 
Fraser,  there  are  happily  no  sad  memorials  left  on  the  route  they  took, 
like  those  which  distinguish  every  mile  of  the  inhospitable  desert  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

The  Leather  Pass  lies  in  latitude  54^,  and  has  long  been  known  to 
the  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  is  called  by  them  the 
"  Old  Columbia  Trail  "  or  Jasper  Pass.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  forms 
an  immediate  and  direct  connection  with  the  great  artery  of  British 
Columbia,  namely,  the  Fraser  river.  The  other  passes  to  the  south 
connect  with  the  Columbia  river,  which  fiows  for  many  hundred  miles 
through  Washington  Territory.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  too,  that 
the  existence  of  this  route,  vid  the  Leather  pass,  has  only  very  recently 
appeared  on  published  maps.  It  is  shown  on  Arrowsmith*s  map  of 
British  Columbia,  published  in  I860  ;  but  the  success  with  which  its 
long  established  connection  with  the  Fraser  has  been  concealed  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  unity  of  purpose 
which  has  pervaded  all  the  actions  of  that  powerful  corporation  during 
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their  long  tenure  of  absolute  control  over  a  portion  of  British  America, 
containing  more  land  suitable  for  the  abode  of  man  than  the  Province 
of  Canada  itself,  which  has  already  cost  in  its  defence  from  aggression 
manj  millions  of  money  and  many  thousands  of  lives.  It  seems  re- 
markable that  the  Leather  Pass,  and  its  easy  connection  with  the  Fraser 
Kiver  escaped  the  attention  of  the  exploring  party  sent  by  the  British 
<joveniment,  under  Captain  Palliser,  in  1857,  '58  and  '59.  If  the 
existence  of  this  unobstructed  communication  between  the  Athabaska 
valley  and  British  Columbia,  had  been  made  known  to  the  world  as  one 
of  the  results  of  that  expedition,  probably  long  ere  this,  the  British 
€k)veniment  would  have  taken  measures  to  establish  a  separate  govern- 
ment in  Central  British  America,  and  open  a  communication  across  the 
continent  through  British  Territory.  Mr.  Ellis  describes  the  *'01d 
Columbia  Trail  '*  through  the  mountains  to  the  Fraser  as  not  only  well 
worn,  but  showing  everywhere  traces  of  having  once  been  laboriously  cut 
out ;  and  when  the  emigrant  party  passed  through  it  last  autumn,  young 
trees,  four  or  ^Yt  years  old,  blocked  up  some  portions  of  it,  showing  that 
it  had  not  been  used  recently.  Dr.  Hector  actually  passed  the  "  Old 
Columbia  Trail,"  but  neither  his  guides  nor  the  people  at  St.  Ann's  or 
Edmonton  appear  to  have  informed  him  of  its  existence.  Fortunately, 
the  Leather  Pass  has  now  been  traversed  by  men,  a  woman,  children  and 
numerous  oxen  and  horses ;  the  Fraser  has  been  safely  descended  for  five 
hundred  miles  from  its  source,  in  canoes  and  on  rafts,  by  a  very  numer- 
ous party,  and  it  has  been  ascended  in  a  boat  from  Cariboo  to  the  TSte 
Jaone  C&che ;  and  from  this  last  named  place  there  is  a  well  known  trail 
ibr  horses  to  the  Thompson  River,  and  thence  to  New  Westminster, 
nUeh  has  also  been  traversed  by  Canadian  emigrants,  with  horses.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  thus  in  great  part  melted  away, 
and  the  '  impossibilities '  of  the  overland  route  have  vanished,  just  as  the 
' umnhabitable  deserts  and  swamps'  of  the  Saskatchewan  have  given 
place  to  boundless  fertile  prairies,  which  will  probably  become,  even  in 
our  generation,  the  seat  of  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  people. 

The  success^  journey  of  the  Canadian  emigrants  across  the  Continent 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  will  be  an  event  in  the  history  of  British  America 
which  will  continually  grow  in  importance  as  the  great  future  of  this 
vast  portion  of  the  empire  begins  to  be  more  clearly  discerned.  It  is  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  repeat  here  the  words  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  future  of  British  America.  The 
thoughts  they  express  might  with  becoming  propriety  find  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ignore  the  vast  capabilities 
of  Central  British  America,  to  magnify  the  difficulties  which  attend  its 
occupation  and  settlement,  and  even  to  question  the  policy  of  retaining 
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it  as  an  appendage  of  the  British  Crown— of  them  we  may  say,  reversisg 
the  oriental  compliment,  *'  May  their  shadows  for  ever  grow  less." 

"  Hitherto,  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  1  suppose,  I 
have  thought  Canada,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  British  America,  m 
mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  United  States,  easily  detachitble  from  th^ 
Parent  State,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  itsdf,  and  therefore  ultimately* 
nay,  right  soon,  to  be  taken  on  by  the  Federal  Union,  without  materialljr 
changing  or  affecting  its  own  condition  or  development.     I  have  dropped^ 
the  opinion  as  a  national  conceit.     I  see  in  Brtlish  North  America^ 
stretching  as  it  does  across  the'  continent,  from  the  shores  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific,  and  occupying  a  considerable  beh  of 
the  Temperate  Zone,  traversed  equally  with  the  United  States  by  the- 
Lakes,  and  enjoying  the  magnificent  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  it» 
thousands  of  Islands  in  the  River  and  Gulf,  a  resrion  grand  enough  fop 
the  seat  of  a  great  empire.     In  its  wheat  fields  in  the  West,  its  broad 
ranges  of  the  chase  at  the  North,  its  inexhaustible  lumber  lands,  the* 
most  extensive  now  remaining  on  the  globe — its  invaluable  fisheries,  and 
its  yet  undisturbed  mineral  deposits,  I  see  the  dements  of  wealth.     I 
find  its  inhabitants  vigorous,  hardy,  energetic,  perfected  by  the  Protestant 
religion  and  British  Constitutional  Liberty.      I  find  them  jealous  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  therefore 
when  I  look  at  their  resources,  I  know  they  cannot  be  conquered  by  the^ 
former  nor  permanently  held  by  the  latter.     They  will  be  independent, 
as  they  are  already  self-maintaining.      Having  happily  escaped  the  curse- 
of  slavery,  they  will  never  submit  themselves  to  the  domination  of  slawe^ 
holders,  which  prevails  in,  and  determines  the  character  of  the  United' 
States.     They  will  be  a  Russia  behind  the  United  States,  which  to  tbew 
will  be  France  and  England.     But  they  will  be  a  Russia  civilised  and< 
Protestant,  and  that  will  be  a  very  different  Russia  from  that  which  filbK 
all  Southern  Europe  with  terror,  and  by  reason  of  that  superiority,  theji) 
will  be  the  more  terrible  to  the  dwellers  in  the  southern  latitudes. 

*'  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  perpetuate  and  secure  the-. 
alUance  of  Canada  while  it  is  yet  young  and  incurious  of  the  future. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  which  the  United  States  actually 
pursues  is  the  infatuated  one  of  rejecting  and  spurning  vigorous,  pbr- 
BNNiAii,  AND  BVBR-GROWiNG  Canada,  whilc  spekiug  to  establish  feeble 
States  out  of  decaying  Spanish  Provinces  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  Islandi^ 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*'  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it^  but  the  man  is  already  born  who  will  see 
the  United  States  mourn  over  this  stupendous  folly,  which  is  only  prepair- 
ing  the  way  for  ultimate  danger  and  downfall.  All  Southern  political 
stare  must  set,  though  many  times  they  rise  again  with  diminished  splen- 
dour. But  those  which  illuminate  the  Pole  remain  forever  shining^ 
forever  increasing  in  splendour." 
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Spirit  of  Oentleness !  what  grace 
Attendd  thj  footsteps.    Here  tbj  face 
With  fine  creative  glory  shone. 
Like  a  mild  seraph's  near  the  throne. 
On  that  fair  mom  when  first  thy  wing 
Pass*d  o*er  the  waters,  brightening 
The  solemn  shores  that  gravely  lay 
Far,  far  along  the  tranquil  bay. 

No  lofty  grandeur  piled  supreme. 
But  like  a  sweet,  prophetic  dream. 
The  landscape  stretched,  unfolding  still. 
In  gently  sloping  vale  and  hill ; 
Bright  woods  of  every  shade  of  green ; 
And  over  all,  the  suu,  serene. 
Boiled  back  the  shadowy  mists  of  gray 
That  vailed  the  bosom  of  the  bay. 

What  spirit  of  sublime  Kepose 
Was  with  thee  when  the  forest  rose 
And  flung  its  leafy  mantle  o'er 
The  changeful  wild  on  either  shore  P 
Spirits  of  Best  and  Peace !  for  here 
They  build  their  bowers  year  by  year. 
Creating  yet,  from  day  to  day, 
Fresh  graces  for  their  favourite  bay. 

And  still  the  charming  landscape  lies 
The  fairest  'neath  Canadian  skies. 
Trembling  with  grace  and  beauty  rare. 
Blushing  to  know  how  sweet  and  faiv 
The  lovely  features  yet  remain, 
Untouched,  untainted,  tree  from  slain ; 
The  matchless  face  as  warm  and  gay 
As  when  first  mirrored  in  the  bay. 

Broad,  wavy  fcmm  fields  touch  the  shoro^ 
Beceding  from  the  dash  and  roar 
Of  the  hoar»e  billow  from  the  deepr 
Of  the  wide  Lake ;  rare  woodland  sweepA.' 
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Of  upland  wild,  and  deep  ra\4ne, 
In  undulating  swells  of  green  ; 
And  grassy  banks  that  shoreward  stray, 
To  toy  with  the  delightful  bay. 

Fair  meadows  basking  in  the  sun, 
Dotted  with  stately  herds  that  shun 
The  summer  heats  beneath  the  shade 
Of  some  old  remnant  of  the  glade ; 
Or  hanng  sought  the  cooling  stream, 
Defy  the  sun's  intensest  beam, 
Fanned  by  the  grateful  airs  that  play 
O'er  the  calm  surface  of  the  bay. 

Far  as  the  eve  can  trace  the  view 

m 

The  Indian  rolled  his  wild  halloo  ; 
The  wide  expanse  of  shore  and  sea 
Quailed  at  his  perfect  archery  ; 
And  desperate  fields  were  lost  and  won^ 
*Neath  pitying  moon  and  burniii|j;  sun. 
Staining  with  blood  of  deadliest  fray 
The  pure,  bright  waters  of  the  bay. 

Within  these  narrow  bounds  conEneu, 
We  scarcely  heed  the  minstrel  wind, 
That  through  the  slumberous  wildwood  plays 
Its  strathspeys  to  the  drowsy  maze. 
Waking  the  wild  airs  from  their  trance, 
Till  branch  and  bough  and  leaflets  dance ; 
Now  to  the  blythe  winds'  roundelay 
We  dash  across  the  broader  bay. 

At  the  blest  hour  of  saintly  eve. 

When  fancy  dreams,  and  young  hearts  weave 

Their  fictions  that  make  life  divine. 

When  Love  erects  his  pilgrim  shrine : 

How  witching  is  the  purple  glade. 

The  dreamy  woods,  half  light,  half  shade. 

Stretching  in  mazes  far  away, 

Mile  after  mile  along  the  bay. 

Or  when  beneath  the  moonlight  mild. 
The  zephyrs  slumber  in  the  wild ; 
When  all  the  stars  in  heaven  gleam 
Like  glimpses  of  an  angel  dream  ; 
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The  mellaw  light,  the  sombre  shore. 
The  prospect  brightening  moro  and  more : 
The  night  with  all  its  grand  array 
Ne'er  shone  upon  a  lovelier  bay. 

Bay !  where  the  Soul  of  Quiet  seems 

Seli-lulled  in  visionary  dreams  ; 

A  bark — a  gallant  bark — and  thee, 

With  a  fair  breeze  and  dashing  sea, 

A  tighf  ning  mast,  a  swelling  sail, 

That  yields  to,  but  defies,  the  gale  : 

Thus  boimding  through  the  surf  and  spray. 

What  scene  can  match  proud  Quint^'s  Bay  ! 


EARLY  NOTICES  OF  TORONTO. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  8CADDIN6. 

{Qmtinuedjrom  page  81.) 

At  length  came  Lord  Sydenham,  in  1839.  An  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  the  revolution  which  he  was  about  to  attempt,  caused 
bis  first  reception  in  Toronto  to  be  cold.  Claiming  in  their  address  to 
be  "  the  highest  municipal  body  of  the  Province,"  the  corporation  of 
the  day  ventured  to  demand  ''ascendency"  for  the  very  principles 
which  the  newly-arrived  O-overnor  had  expressly  come  to  correct  and 
modify  ;  and  spoke  of  their  Lower  Canadian  fellow-subjects  as  "  aliens 
to  our  nation  and  our  institutions."  On  his  return,  however,  in  the 
fidlowing  year  from  an  extensive  tour,  after  the  assent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  re-union  of  the  Canadas  had  been  procured,  the  city  ofiered 
a  more  cordial  welcome.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that  he  deemed  it 
Rtefiil  to  ofier  the  following  piece  of  advice  : — "  I  trust  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Toronto  will  emulate  the  general  feeling  of  the  Province,  by 
discarding  violent,  party,  and  person^  feeling,  and  lend  their  wiUing 
assistance  in  the  great  work  which  is  before  us."  In  a  private  letter  of 
this  period,  published  afterwards  in  his  Life,  he  thus  refers  to  this 
occasion  : — *'  Even  the  people  of  Toronto,"  he  says,  "  who  have  been 
spending  the  last  six  weeks  in  squabbling,  were  led,  I  suppose,  by  the 
feeling  shewn  in  the  rest  of  the  Province,  into  giving  me  a  splendid 
reception,  and  took  in  good  part  a  lecture  I  read  them,  telling  them 
they  had  better  follow  the  good  example  of  peace  and  renewed  harmony, 
which  had  been  set  them  elsewhere,  instead  of  making  a  piece  of  work 
sboat  what  ther  did  not  understand." 
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The  compliment  wm  paid  Toronto,  of  deming  from  it  one  of  the 
titles  conferred  on  the  first  G-oremor  Oeueral  of  re-united  Canada. 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  Tras  created  Baron  Sydenham  of  Sydenham  in 
Kent,  and  Toronto  in  Canada,  as  Lord  Amherst  had  been  in  1788  of 
Holmesdale  and  Montreal.  This  proved,  howeyer,  for  Toronto  an  un- 
profitable and  Abort  lived  distinction.  Its  liege-lord  issued  his  arriere- 
ban  for  the  assembling  of  the  first  parliament  of  united  Canada,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1841 — not  there — but  at  Kiugston,  where,  on  the  19th 
of  the  followiug  September,  he  died,  leaving  no  heir  to  his  name. 

Thus,  amidst  varying  fortunes,  and  through  more  evil  report  than 
good,  the  chief  City  of  Wester  a  Canada  grew,  advancing  from  obscu- 
rity and  insignificance,  to  what  it  now  is.  The  rebukes,  friendly  or 
otherwise,  of  critics  interested  or  disinterested,  proved,  on  the  whola^ 
**  precious  balms  "  which  healed  while  they  scathed, 

"  Grown  wiser  from  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven, 

The  best  fruits  grow. 

The  ontwom  rite,  the  old  abase. 

The  pioQS  frand  transparent  grown, 
The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 

Of  wrong  alone. 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 

Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day. 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw, 

From  their  decay.** 


A&ev  the  XJAion^  the  Geidui  hci  aeems  to  have  beeome  benii^  iiod 
wioaoma.  Since  that  epoch  the  notices  of  Toronto  kav<e  been  only 
•firiaiully.  The  Observatory  and  University  speedily  oMiaed  ita  naaie  to 
be  ieoroUed  with  honour  amongst  those  of  seats  of  Science  ftod  Ti<»awi- 
ing ;  and  in  quick  auocession  the  G-rand  Trunks  G-r^t  Weateni«  and 
Northern  Bailways,  brought  its  inhabitants  at  lai^  into  favorable  raU- 
tiona  with  the  general  life  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  al  the 
world. 

The  Toronto  of  1860,  the  year  of  the  Prince's  visit,  had  risen  above 
the  fear  of  criticism.  Aq  American  writer,  in  regard  to  the  BsemoriUe 
event  of  that  year,  could  thus  express  himself  :^- 

''  The  prosperous  young  city  that  is  capital  to  Canada  West,  deaiMd 
its  Sovereign's  son  to  witness  what  Eaglishmen,  undisturbed  by  aay 
admixture  of  races,  could  effect,  and  the  very  progress  and  condition  of 
their  city  is  evidence.  A  rich  land  of  sure  harvest  is  the  back^gronnd, 
—a  wide  blue  sea  is  the  highway  over  which  all  the  markets  of  the 
worid  can  be  reached.     These  wbarves  aee  the  rigging  througfa  whiab 
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the  breeze  of  the  Atlantic  whistles ;  and  if  the  ocean  is  too  distant,  the 
merchants  of  Oswego  willingly  indicate  to  the  Canadians  the  conve- 
nience of  the  inland  navigation  to  New  York.  .  .  Toronto's  beauti- 
ful bay,"  he  continnes,  "  has  its  proudest  page  to  inscribe  in  its  annals 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1860.  It  has  seen  the  sails  of  a  hostile  fleet, 
and  has  witnessed  the  coming  of  successive  Governors  Q-eneral ;  but  of 
the  Eoyal  House,  none  until  this  hour.  The  reception  was  worthy  of 
the  guest.  .  Such  a  scene  of  wild,  enthusiastic,  joyous,  uncontrolled 
excitement  in  that  grand  multitude,  that  enormous  concourse  of  human 
beings— few  shall  ever  again  see, — few  have  ever  seen.  Something  that 
was  either  hospitality  or  affection  or  loyalty — whatever  its  precise  name 
--something  in  great  and  glorious  fact  was  there,  and  no  one  that  wit- 
nessed that  enthusiasm, — ^that  kindled  amphitheatre,  will  forget  it  while 
bis  senses  live  to  paint  the  pictures  of  the  past  for  him."* 

Simply  an  assemblage  of  streets,  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
spread  far  and  wide  over  a  level  expanse,  between  a  long  wooded  ridge 
and  a  line  of  blue  w^ater — between,  that  is  to  say,  an  ancient  margin 
and  the  present  limit  of  a  sea-like  lake, — possessing  nothing  to  set  it 
off  in  the  way  of  fine  scenery,  excepting  a  sky  almost  always  cheerfol, 
and  often  times  magnificent ;  the  Toronto  of  to-day  has  succeeded  in 
4ittracting  to  itself  a  multitude  of  kindly  regards.  While  its  substan- 
tial home-comforts  secure  for  it,  of  course,  the  warmest  affections  of  its 
own  people,  its  social  amenities  produce  pleasant  impressions  on  the 
•tranger ;  and  on  the  memory  of  most  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  make 
there  from  time  to  time  a  lengthened  sojourn,  it  retains  an  agreeable  hold. 

Nor  in  passing,  let  us  forget  one  other  point  of  view  from  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  the  name  of  Toronto  stdrs  a  chord  in  many  a  heart. 
Think  of  the  number  of  its  fair  daughters  who  havB  been  transiltted 
from  their  native  firesides,  by  contingencies,  military,  commercial, 
^eclesiastical,  which  need  not  be  detailed ;  think  "With  what  yearning 
bosoms  diese — comely  matrons  now,  presiding  over  happy  households 
m  widely  diverse  regions — turn  occasionally  hitherward,  when  in  quiet 
intervals,  among  the  memories  of  the  past,  come  up  again,  the 

*  The  following  was  the  Prince's  reply  to  a  request  that  he  should  plant  a 
memorial-maple  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Toronto :  "  I  shall  have  g^at  pleasure 
in  doing  anything  which  will  tend  to  encourage  amongst  you  a  taste  for  the  culti- 
vation of  gardens,  such  as  may  increase  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  citizens 
4f  Toronto.  I  shall  be  content  if  the  tree  which  I  am  about  to  plant,  flourishes  as 
jour  youthful  city  has  already  done."  Amongst  the  innumerable  ephemera  inspired 
Vj  the  Prince's  visit  was  an  epigrammatic  rendering  in  Latin  of  this  brief  response. 

ABBVBCYLAll    8TI  MEMORBM,  TORONTO  IVXTA  SA.TAX, 
PBI9CBPS  AVVATYB. 

CIVIBVI .  VMBBA  .  CAPAX  .  VIAB  .  CITO  .  SVBCVLB  .  SIC  .  TV 
HB8PBBIAB  .  CAPITIS  .  MOX  .  ACBB  .  IFSTAB  .  BBU 

(TrmoKlated.) 
God  speed  thee.  Utile  maple,  till  fhoa  tower  a  itiOeljrtne— 
So  of  oar  West's  llilr  Capital  meek  tjmholk  shalt  thou  be. 
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"  Thrice  happj  days  I 
The  flower  of  each,  the  moments  when  we  met ! 
The  crown  of  all — we  met  to  part  no  more." 

In  like  manner  also,  how  many  of  its  sons  there  are,  exiled  by  duty 

or  circumstance,  by  the'  avocations  of  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  life,  bj  the 

spirit  of  enterprise,  adventure  or  travel,  to  a  hundred  nooks  and  comers 

of  the  habitable  earth,  who   would  at  this  moment,  before  all  other 

sights,  behold  once  more  if  they  could,  the  Sphacteria,  so  to  speak,  of 

the  old  Pjlos  ;  who  would  hail  as 

"The  eye 
Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles  " 

the  long  low  spit  of  poplar-shaded  sand,  which  in  the  days  of  their  youth 
guarded  so  faithfully  the  play-place  of  their  boyhood,  and  which,  perhaps 
they  are  grieved  to  hear,  is  disappearing  inch  by  inch  in  a  gallant  un- 
aided effort,  to  fulfil  to  the  last  its  primeval  mission. 

As  one  of  the  latest  notices  of  Toronto,  we  mav'  in  conclusion  add, 
that  the  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New 
York,  have  devoted  to  it  one  of  their  sets  of  topographical  views  ;  aad 
from  these  many  strangers  at  a  distance  will  deiive  their  first  ideas  of 
the  place.  The  people  of  Toronto  can  afibrd  to  forewarn  visitors  that, 
whilst  these  pleasing  pictures  are  in  the  main  very  admirable  represen- 
tations, in  a  few  respects  they  depict  matters  in  colours  somewhat  rosy- 
hued.  In  the  general  view,  for  example,  a  spaciousness  and  softness 
are  given  to  the  Bailway  Esplanade  towards  the  east,  which  will  lead 
to  disappointment;  and  in  two  instances,  handsome  spires  appear 
where  as  yet  the  spires  are  not.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  city  has 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  enterprising  publishers  named  above,  for 
the  fair  portraiture  of  itself,  with  which  they  have  furnished  the  publio». 
as  well  as  with  the  Hand- Book  in  which  the  same  views  may  be  found 
incorporated.  Great  as  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  ike 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  as  these  cheerfully  tinted  engravings  will 
help  the  outside  world  to  see, — should  "  industry,  intelligence,  integ- 
rity," continue  to  be  actual  characteristics,  as  they  are  the  civic  watch- 
words of  its  people,  with  energy,  self-sacrifice,  good-taste,  taking  no 
rest  until  disfiguring,  imperilling  damages  by  fire  and  flood,  whenever 
and  whereever  occurring,  be  more  than  made  good — should  such  quali- 
ties as  these  continue  active,  and  the  country  at  large  be  blessed  with 
peace  and  propitious  seanons, — it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the 
western  capital  of  Canada  has  ^till  before  it.  in  respect  of  both  its 
physical  and  moral  well-being,  a  career  in  the  future,  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  its  aniala  up  to  the  present  time.  So  may  it  be,  prajs  many 
a  pious  son  and  daughter.  So  may  it  be,  responds  everywhere  the- 
large-hearted  Canadian. 

Flob£at  Tobonto  :  ssxo  pxbpstua. 
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A  settler's  own  tale. 


BY   W.    W.    8.  ;    OWEN    80U17D. 


Iq  the  year  1835  I  emigrated  to  Canada.  I  was  advised  to  come  hj 
the  way  of  New  York,  as  offering,  at  that  time,  better  facilities  for 
reaching  the  Upper  Province,  and,  meeting  with  some  Scottish  friends,  I 
remained  there  two  or  three  months,  hoping  to  fall  into  some  employment 
to  better  my  situation.  Not  succeeding  according  to  my  wishes,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Upper  Canada ;  having  in  the  meantime  considerably  reduced 
my  little  purse  of  ready  money,  which  represented  all  I  had  of  fortune. 
Again  I  erred ;  for  instead  of  accepting  employment  as  a  farm  laborer  for 
a  year  or  two,  I  was  impatient  while  my  money  yet  lasted,  to  get  a  farm 
of  my  own.  Of  course  I  was  only  able  to  buy  a  bush  farm.  I  obtained 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Gore  District,  which  is  now  a  beautiful 
fanning  country,  but  was  then  a  rude  wilderness,  a  very  good  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  timber,  which  covered  every  part  of  it,  was  very 
heavy ;  immense  maples,  basswoods,  beeches  and  elms  interlaced  their 
branches  above  and  their  roots  below,  in  undisturl^d  possession.  There 
were  no  saw-mills  within  reach,  at  which  lumber  could  be  obtained  for 
house  building ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  axe,  in  skilful  hands,  could 
•apply  that  want,  I  engaged  two  men  for  a  month  to  assist  me  in  putting 
up  a  house.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September  when  I  first  began  my 
bnah  life.  Delightful  sunny  days,  with  no  oppressive  heat,  and  cool, 
breexy  nights,  gave  freshness  and  vigour  to  my  frame ;  for  my  health 
was  impaired  from  the  heat  of  the  last  two  months.  Perhaps  a  nervous 
aiizietj  about  my  family  and  prospects,  had  tended  to  increase  my  ail- 
mei^.  Now,  I  was  in  high  spirits.  Was  I  not  the  bona  fide  owner  of 
a  hundred  acres  ?  Should  I  not  be  able  to  make  a  comfortable  living  for 
my  wife,  my  little  ones,  and  myself  ?  It  is  well  for  us  we  do  not  know 
the  future.  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  prospect  had  I  known  all 
that  awaited  me.  I  leffc  my  family  in  a  little  village  that  has  since 
changed  its  name  and  become  an  incorporated  town.  A  log  house  of 
two  rooms,  for  a  dollar  a  month,  seemed  not  only  most  suitable  to  our 
wants  and  condition  but  was  at  the  time  the  only  house  to  be  rented 
in  the  place.  So  kissing  "  good  bye  '*  to  wife  and  weans*  (I  like  the  old> 
world  expression  yet,  Canadian  as  I  have  become)and  returning  over  and 
over  again  the  caresses  of  little  Jeanie — poor  dear,  lost  Jeanie ! — I 
itarted  with  my  two  assistants  one  Monday  morning,  to  travel  fifteen 
miles  into  the  bush,  to  *'  hew  out  a  home."  It  would  lengthen  this  part 
of  my  story  too  much  to  particularize  the  incidents  of  the  month  we 
passed  in  the  woods.    Sufiice  it  t<»  say  that  my  two  friends  (for  such  they 
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proved  themselves  to  be,)  prommnced  my  "  lot"  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
prophesied  that  I  should  "  do  well  on  it ;"  basing  this  prediction  on  mj 
seeming  "  to  get  the  hang  of  things  first-rate,  for  an  old  countryman ;" 
praise  which  Canadians  and  old  settlers  do  not  always  accord  to  new 
beginners.  We  slashed  down  an  acre  or  more  of  the  wood  ;  finished  the 
house,  such  as  it  was ;  "  underbrushed ''  about  two  acres  more,  and  mode  a 
beginning  towards  opening  out  the  road  for  a  mile  or  two  from  my  lot. 
Then  we  returned  ;  and  with  the  aid  ef  one  of  these  men  ^and  his  oxen,) 
we  managed  to  get  ourselves  settled  down  in  our  own  home,  on  the  15tfti 
day  of  October.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  and  it  was  wiy  wife's  birthdmy. 
Seven  years  before  we  had  spent  the  day  together,  beside  the  bum  and 
among  the  knolls  of  our  native  place  ;  and  now,  wandering  o^r  a  portion 
xyf  our  "  domain,"  while  our  two  children  gathered  beechnuts  and  crimaon 
maples  leaves,  or  watched  the  squirrels  aloft  among  the  branches,  and  the 
third,  the  youngest,  crowed  and  danced  in  his  mother's  arms,  we  named 
the  stream  and  the  farm  after  some  of  the  dd  haunting  memories  of 
home.  But  the  name  would  never  stick  to  it ;  and  even  we  ourselves,  in 
Mtter  years,  almost  forgot  that  the  farm  had  any  other  name  than  ^Mlr. 
Wood's  place."  But  I  Itm  anticipating ;  for  at  the  time  there  was  not  a 
living  being  within  ^eral  miles.  My  wife  had  always  had  a  dread  of 
wild  Indians.  She  had  read  oH  and  highly  coloured  stories  of  thdr 
outrages ;  and  it  was  certainly  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  both  that 
we  learned  that  we  should  not  probably  see  an  Indian  thrice  in  ^  jtn^, 
and  that  they  were  perfectly  harmless.  I  myself  had  always  bad  n  fuel- 
ing of  insecurity  with  respect  to  wild  beasts ;  and  I  had  been  informing 
myself  on  that  subject.  An  occasional  wolf  was  found  in  that  part^  tke 
country,  but  generally  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  fWrni  any  dwelKng ; 
though  not  all  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  sheep,  (which  were  'alwtt^ 
securely  folded  at  night)  'Beats  were  also  known  to  exist,  but  I  was 
cautioned  that  it  was  probable  I  should  never  bave  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing one.  Foxes  were  more  numerous  in  the  old  settlements  than  in  Ihe 
new.  There  were  said  to  be  do  poisonous  serpents  near  lis.  Oaihe  iris 
scarce.  Wild  pigeons  for  a  few  weefks  in  snrnmer,  a  few  partridges,  quafiHy 
>&c.,  in  the  autumn,  and  an  occasional  deer  in  winter,  and,  in  some  plaeeSy 
a  considerable  number  of  wild  ducks  in  the  spring,  made  up  the  mtost 
important  page  of  our  natural  history. 

Winter  set  in  about  the  fifteenth  of  November.  That  is  to  say,  the 
snow  first  fell  then,  and  never  quite  went  away  again.  By  the  beginning 
of  December,  it  was  settled  wintry  weather.  The  cold  did  not  strike  me 
at  all  as  severe.  I  had  been  prepared  to  expect  a  greater  extreme.  l%e 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  wind,  (the  latter  peculiarity  mete 
observable  in  the  woods  than  in  the  *'  old  Bettlements,**)  tempered  the 
'severity  nf  the  winter  so  much  that  I  had  no  complaints  to  make  6f  % 
except  its  length. 
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Oor  lioiite,  wliicb  has  long  been  replaced  by  a  better,  was  rerj  snng, 
though  DOW  we  would  think  it  extremely  small.  It  was  eighteen  feet 
jqnare.  Of  coarse  it  was  all  in  one  apartment ;  but  we  had  a  chamber, 
ttbove,  which  we  found  rery  nsefhl.  The  floors,  both  above  and  below, 
were  of  cedar  and  basswood,  hewn  into  planlcs,  with  a  rough  dressing  with 
the  jackplane.  The  door  creaked  on  wooden  hinges,  and,  was  fastened 
with  a  wooden  latch.  Locks  we  had  none.  The  chimney  was  made  of 
^ay,  upon  a  irame  work  of  sticks  ;  the  back  of  the  fireplace  contained 
llie  only  stones  in  the  whole  building.  The  roof  was  of  cedar  shingles 
mbout  three  feet  long,  each  course  of  which  was  held  down  by  a  heary 
pole,  laid  across  the  roof,  and  fastened  at  the  ends.  We  had  but  one 
window  of  six  small  panes  below,  and  one  of  two  panes  above.  The 
iqpaoes  between  the  logs  were  plastered  with  well  wrought  clay  ;  and  if  we 
eonld  have  got  enough  lime  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  our  house,  my  wife 
would  have  been  quite  proud  of  her  little  home.  I  dwell  with  the  more 
pleasure  on  this  part  of  our  experience,  for  our  troubles  had  not  then  be- 
|(iin.  My  days  were  spent  in  hard  chopping,  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
-the  little  cabin ;  and  our  evenings,  round  the  fire,  high  blazing  with  "  fkt 
"pine,**  were  seasons  of  happy  content.  My  eldest,  little  Jeanie,  was  six 
yean  old ;  and  with  her  golden  hair,  which  she  inherited  fVom  her 
'iBodier,  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  she  would  look  up  into  my  face,  and  wile 
toe  into  relating  some  old  tale  that  1  had  read  or  heard  ;  or  if  I  had  nei- 
.flter  read  nor  heard  it,  Hwould  be  all  the  better !  Willie  would  be  on  the 
iftlier  knee,  and  'sound  asleep,  in  the  meantime  ;  and  when  gently  removed 
%y  his  mother,  would  always  be  sure  to  wake  up  enough  to  hold 
«p  kis  month  fisr  a  good-night  kiss,  and  to  murmur  his  little  prayer,  end- 
ing with  *'  God  bless  father  and  mother,  and  little  brother  and  sister,  and 
make  Willie  a  good  boy  I "  I  may  say  we  saw  nobody  through  the  wm- 
ler  ;  ■  only  twice  any  strangers  came  to  the  door-— once,  two  hunters  after 
Inter  %  and  onee  three  young  fellows  who  were  returning  from  finishing  a 
'*  chopping"  two  or  three  miles  beyond  us.  I  myself  was  only  absent 
Amd  'hone  one  night.  When  Spring  came,  I  was  still  busier  than  ever. 
I  had  logging  and  burning  to  do,  and  I  had  no  oxen  with  which  to  log. 
#0 1  "  ehanged  work  **  with  the  nearest  neighbour — ^more  than  two  miles 
away.  When  my  turn  came  to  have  his  oxen,  I  managed  to  get  about 
font  acres  logged.  I  had  previously  burned  the  ''  brush,"  though  I  had 
mot  a  good  "  bum  " — it  was  damp  weather.  This  waiting  on  my  neigh* 
Iwnr's  convenienee  was  unfenrtunate  for  me ;  for  it  was  a  very  bad  season 
fcr  crops,  and  many  fields  of  spring  wheat,  put  in  late,  as  mine  was,  never 
ifipened  at  all,  but  rotted  during  the  fall  rains.  Had  I  depended  alto- 
gether upon  potatoes  and  other  green  crops,  I  should  have  done  better ; 
but  I  was  a  little  ambitious  to  have  a  crop  of  wheat  of  my  own  raising, 
and  devoted  nearly  all  my  groand  to  it      I  waited  wearily  on  my  orop^ 
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and  when  at  last  I  cut  it,  and  carried  it  all  in  on  my  own  back,  to  a  littk 
shed  I  had  put  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  barn,  I  found  that  not  onlj 
was  its  bulk  exceedingly  small,  but  the  "  sample  "  was  so  miserably 
shrunken,  that  our  year's  bread  could  not  possibly  be  got  out  of  it.  Thif 
was  a  serious  business  for  us,  for  I  had  now  no  money  left.  However, 
with  brave  hearts  we  prepared  to  face  our  second  winter  in  the  bush.-— 
I  hoped,  for  the  children's  sakes,  to  have  got  a  cow  this  summer ;  but  I 
dared  not  face  the  responsibility  of  running  into  debt  without  the  pros* 
pect  of  paying.  Besides,  I  did  not  seem  to  have  fodder  enough  to  keep 
her  over  the  winter.     The  only  live  stock  we  had  were  a  few  hens. 

Were  such  noble  trees  as  surrounded  my  house  and  covered  my  land, 
in  Britain,  they  would  be  greatly  admired  and  valued  ;  and  had  I  not 
been  obliged  to  win  my  children's  bread  out  of  the  land,  (and  only  as  faat 
as  I  destroyed  the  trees,)  I  should  have  admired  them  too.  They  were 
very  grand  in  winter,  when  their  naked  arms  were  hanging  in  icicles^  or 
piled  up  with  narrow  ridges  of  soft  snow.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
sympathy  with  my  circumstances — all  was  hard,  stern,  and  unrelenting. 
I  threshed  out  my  crop,  and  winnowed  and  sifted  it  by  a  makeshift  pro- 
cess, and  found  I  had  twenty  bushels  of  very  poor  wheat.  Six  or  eight 
bushels  of  this  I  must  keep  for  seed  till  Spring,  and  the  remainder  we 
might  eat.  I  took  it,  before  the  snow  was  too  deep,  to  my  nearest  neigh* 
hour's,  and  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  have  his  oxen  to  take  it  to  the  mill* 
This  took  two  days ;  and  I  was  glad  to  accomplish  it  without  any 
necessity  for  ready  money,  which  was  not  now  to  be  thought  of  in  my  case. 
My  wheat  was  so  poor,  that,  though  I  took  twelve  bushels  to  the  miU, 
it  was  not  anything  like  twelve  bushels  to  the  standard  weight  of  60fiM« ; 
and  so  I  made  the  miller  separate  the  coarsest  of  the  bran,  and  put  all  the 
rest  together  as  '*  flour."     It  was  coarse,  but  made  wholesome  bread. 

I  worked  harder  than  ever  this  winter.  It  seemed  to  be  "  the  darkest 
hour  before  day.'*  I  hoped  for  a  short  winter  and  a  mild  Spring,  and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  all  my  difficulties.  But  I  never  had 
the  faculty  of  '*  taking  things  easy."  When  .March  came,  and  no  signs 
of  Spring,  my  prospects  were  gloomy  indeed. 

We  made  a  little  maple  sugar  this  spring,  which  was  of  benefit  to  ns. 
Had  we  possessed  a  large  kettle  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more.— 
We  could  only  make  20fi$8.  Though  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spring  was  itfser 
going  to  come,  it  came  at  last ;  and  with  it  a  repetition  of  the  process  of 
the  former  season,  I  got  into  the  ground,  and  in  somewhat  better  season, 
my  eight  bushels  of  wheat.  I  also  planted  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
a  little  corn  ;  and  when  the  time  came,  I  sowed  half-a-pound  of  turnip 
seed.  So  late  was  the  season  (1837,)  that  when  first  of  June  arrived,  I 
had,  by  incredible  exertions,  just  got  my  sowing  over. 

I  had  been  revolving  in  my  mind  for  some  time,   the  possibility  of 
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leaTing  home  for  a  month,  to  .earn  som«%  money  to  get  provisions  ;  but  I 
gare  it  up.  I  dared  not  be  away  so  long,  especially  now  that  little  Jeanie 
seemed  to  labour  under  ill  health.  I  could  not  tell  what  ailed  the  child ; 
but  she  seemed  to  get  weak  and  puny — her  eyes  grew  larger  and  brighter, 
and  her  yoice  softer  and  more  tender — and  yet  she  did  not  complain 
of  any  actual  pain.  Could  it  be  that  she  had  divined  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  in  the  house  ?  She  often  asked  me  "  When  I  got  my  supper  V* 
and  when  once  I  told  her  I  should  get  it  with  her  mother — after  she 
was  in  bed — she  looked  at  me  with  such  a  glance  that  I  had  to  turn 
away  ;  and  returning  a  few  minutes  after,  I  found  her  sobbing  as  if  her 
little  heart  would  break.  I  could  but  press  her  in  my  arms,  and  then 
rush  oat  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Another  reason  against  going  out 
to  work,  was  the  great  uncertainty  of  getting  it.  People  were  trying  to 
manage  as  best  they  could  ;  for  there  was  neither  money  nor  money's 
equivalent  in  the  country,  with  which  to  pay  labourers. 

In  coming  to  America,  away  beyond  all  game-laws,   I    had  promised 
myself  much  sport  in  gunning,  and  brought  a  fowling  piece  with  me. — 
But  I  had  done  little  or  nothing  with  it ;  and  now  I  determined  to  turn 
it  into  bread  if  possible.     On  the  16th  June  I  took  a  survey  of  our  stores. 
A  very  few  poor   potatoes,  not  more  than   1 0  lbs.  inferior  flour,  and  a 
very  little  maple  sugar — and  that  was  all.      We  had  sacrificed  some  of 
the  laying  hens  for  Jeanie,  but  thought  it  good  policy  to  leave  three,  for 
the  sake  of  an  egg  each  for  the  children.     I  had  turned  botanist  and 
herbalist  in  my  extremity.     Cow-cabbage,  docks,   and  dandelion  leaves, 
famished  us  with  limited  quantities  of  very  wholesome  greens  ;  but  these 
could  never  take  the  place  of  bread,  and  it  would  be  more  than  a  month 
before  we  could  expect  to  have  any  new  potatoes.   So,  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, I  started  off  early  one  morning,  without  waking  little  Jeanie,  who 
knew  nothing  of  my  intention.  I  promised  my  wife  J  should  be  back  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  and  shouldered  my  gun  and  all  the  paraphernalia  belong- 
to  ity  and  took  my  journey  southward.  Two  or  three  hard  cakes  of  brown 
floar  were  my  stock  of  food  for  the  journey.     I  knew  the  way,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  pursued  it.     By  night  I  was  twenty-five  miles  from  home,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  settlement:  that  is,  prosperous  in  good  times ; 
bat  people  are  looking  at  each  other  in  blank  despair,  which  was  not 
mach  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the  season.     Rain  almost  every 
day ;  the  hay  crop  would  be  immense,  but  the  wheat !     In  low  situations, 
it  would  lodge  as  soon  as  headed,  and  probably  before,  and  never  fill ; 
and  if  the  rains  continued  long,  it  would  neither  ripen  well,  nor  could  it 
possibly  be  secured.     I  got  lodgings  without  much  trouble,  in  a  settler's 
house  (hospitality  will  never  die  out,   I  hope,  in  Canada)  ;  but  when  I 
Ictmed  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  I  could  not  accept  this  hospitality  for 
nstliing.     I  gave  the  eldest  boy,  who  owned  a  ricketty  gun,  my  shot- 
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pouch  and  powder-flaak.  In  return  thej  loaded  me  with  thanks,  and 
made  me  promise  to  at&y  over  night  on  my  return.  ''For/'  said  tha 
settler,  "  we  're  nearer  help,  if  we  should  get  quite  run  out,  than  joik 
are ;  and  I  trust  we  will  now  get  the  '  daily  bread'  we  pray  for." 

Before  the  second  night,  I  got  a  country  storekeeper  to  take  my  gmt 
for  eight  dollars  "  in  trade."  Flour  was  worth  twelve  dollars  a  banoel 
in  the  towns,  and  so  I  got  something  less  than  half  a  barrel  for  six  dql* 
lara — about  eighty  poundsr— and  "  took  out "  the  reat  in  other  thingp«. 
I  had  been  fbnd  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  but  in  famine  times  a  man  has.^ 
something  else  to  do  with  money  than  to  smoke  it  away  ;  and  although 
the  struggle  (such  creatures  of  habit  are  we!)  was  a  severe  one,,  I 
remembered  my  little  pining  one  at  home,  and  mastered  the  longing.  I 
have  never  gone  back  to  it.  I  got  some  tea,  and  a  tittle  rice  and  oat- 
meal, and  two  or  three  little  articles  of  drugs  we  could  not  well  do  withe 
out ;  tied  them  and  the  flour  all  securely  up  in  one  bag,  and  started.  I 
found  I  was  very  heavily  laden.  The  perspiration  was  pouring  down  n^ 
face,  when,  after  several  rests,  I  got  back  to  my  lodgings  of  the  preriooSr 
night.  It  was  some  tame  after  dark.  The  days  were  at  the  very  longeaC. 
I  had  been  accustomed,  in  Scotland,  to  find  the  twitight  last,  sufficient  to 
read  by,  till  half-past  nine;  but  in  Canada,  I  found  tbe  darkness  came, 
on  an  hour  sooner.  I  passed  a  pleasant  night  with  the  man  who^  froia. 
henbeforth,  was  my  friend.  A  community  of  suffering,  makes  a  conb* 
munity  of  feeling.  'T  was  only  last  month,  as  we  we  were  sitting  togst* 
ther  in  the  County  Council,  we  talked  these  old  times  over  again ;  aad. 
his  son,  now  the  Reeve  of  a  neighbouring  township,  was  sitting  opposita* 
to  us,  and  I  am  sure  he  guessed  our  conversation*     In  the  momii^. 

Mr.  6 insisted  that  his  son  should  take  ''the  old  mare,"  and 

carry  my  floor  just  as  far  as  he  could  get  back  from  before  night.  Ai» 
this  was  rather  indefinite,  and  I  knew  that  the  lad's  good-will  woaUl 
take  him  further  north  than  he  could  retrace  again,  it  was  arranged  that, 
he  should  accompany  me  as  far  as  Mr.  S^-— 'a — turn  out  the  mare  iom 
two  hour's  pasturage,  and  then  return.  So  John  mounted,  with  the  hag 
of  flour  before  him,  and  I  walked.  John  wanted'  to  change  places ;  but  I 
did  not  like  to  oppress  the  poor  beast.  Indeed  I  was  secretly  very  muolt 
pleased  to  see  John  dismount  before  we  bad  gone  two  miles — declaring 
that  "  old  Nell  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  carry  the  flour  l"  and  he  would 
walk.  He  said  he  could  ride  going  home.  We  had  one  shower  on  the 
way.  We  took  shelter  under  a  beech,  and  did  not  get  much  of  it ;  hot 
the  roads  were  execrable.  I  had  not  so  much  observed  it  when  coming, 
down  alone ;  but  when  I  saw  the  poor  beast  struggling  through  greaft^ 
slougbs  of  mud,  and  getting  her  feet  fast  among  the  roots,  and  the  floiNr: 
reeling  on  her  back— only  kept  in  its  place  by  a  girth  about  her-*-|. 
thought,  indeed,  "  These  are  Canadian  roads  I"    However,  about  nuddffi 
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we  got  to  tbe  bouse  of  Mr.  S .     He  too.  like  every  body  else,  was. 

pinched  for  everything  like  food  for  man  o?  beast— except  that  for  the 
laitter  he  had  plenty  of  grass.  As  that  was  the  extent  of  our  demand,  we 
fared  not  so  badly.  We  had  bread  with  us ;  and  while  the  beast  was 
baiting,  we  gathered  some  handfuls  of  fine  strawberries.  They  were  very 
early  one&  It  was  only  on  one  stony  knoU  any  were  ripe.  I  made  a  little 
paficr  bag,  put  some  eool  bas^wood  leaves  inside,  and  saved  a.  handful 
ta  take  home.  Parting  with  John,  and  shouldering  my  heavy  burden* 
I  pressed  on.  I  rested  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  always  thus  requisite ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  husband  mj  strengths 
Tbe  fact  was  (though  I  did  not  think  of  it  before),  I  was  weak  for 
the  wmit  of  sufficient  food ;  and  the  better  providing  of  the  last  two 
days  bad  not  yel  made  much  difference  in  my  strengtii.  About  three 
miles^  as  I  afterwards  found,  from  my  nearest  neighbours,  uid  six  mileS' 
from  my.  own  house,  night  began  to  come  on,  and  I  had  to  make  provi- 
sion for  **  camping.*'  I  was  not  quite  unprepared,  for  it,^  for  I  had  a 
SDMtU  hatchet,  such  as  hunters  carry,  and  flint  and  frizzel.  I  had  seenr 
friction  matches  but  they  did  not  get  into  common  use  in  the  back* 
wmmIs  for  about  five  years  after.  A  good  sound,  lying  tree,  to  build 
my  fire  against,  seemed  the  first  requisite  ;  and  that  was  soon  found. 
Then,  despite  damp  tinder,  a  fire  was.  soon  crackling  against  it.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  build  my  booth  very  near  the  fire,  as  the  night 
was  warm— ^nly  to  be  near  enough  to  it  for  protection.  Nothing 
prowling  about  on  four  feet  will  come  near  a  fire ;  and  mosquitoes  never 
venture  on  the  smoky  side  of  a  fire,  so  on  that  side  I  raised  my  tent. 
I  placed*  a  layer  of  hemlock  tiiigs  for  my  bag  of  flour,  and  covered  it 
(quite  rain>^pfoo6)  with  bark.  Then  a  bed  of  the  hemlock  for  my* 
sdf ;  and  asi  m«ch  of  shelter  from:  rain  and  dewa  aa  I  oould  manage 
im  hatf  an  hour.  Having  taken:  a>  good  dtanght  from  a  little  stream 
tiiekliDp  neap  byv  and  discussed:  the  last  cruat  of  bread  I-  carried,  I 
gathered  a  few^  more- sticks  for  night  fuel,  and  prepared  to  seek  repose. 

Ah,  that  sleeping  in  the  woods !  I  have  slept  in  the  woods  three  or 
four  times-  since,  but  I  always  most  vividly,  remember  that  first  night  I 
slept  thus,  (done.  The  woods  are  so  solemn.  'Twas  only  three  days 
ago,  a  young  man  from  Australia  told  me,  that  there  you  are  deafened 
by  the  noise  of  insects  and  paraquets^  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
creatures — but  in  Canada  there  is  a  solemn  stillness  prevailing.  You. 
will,  in  the  day  time,  hear  an  occasional  thrush,  or  bullfinch,  or  song< 
sparrow,  or  a  robin ;  but  (dear  little  warblers !)  they  like  best  to  be 
Dear  our  little  fields  and  cottages^  and  to  see  ''  how  we  do?"  about  the 
iettl«nent8,  and  so  the  wUd  woods  are  drained.  And  at  night,  when 
these  have  rolled  themselves  up  into  little  balls  of  feathers,  and  are 
fivt  asle^  there  ia:  not  the  voice  of  any  oneatiiae  heard  but  the  ever- 
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present  mosquito,  and  now  and  again  a  solitaiy  owl  or  whip-poor-will. 
And  as  you  lie  on  jour  back,  and  look  through  the  openings  of  joat 
wigwam,  and  of  the  interlaced  branches,  up  to  the  starry  sky,  you  feel 
yourself  an  atom  in  the  lone  creation — insignificant  as  one  of  the  with- 
ered leaves  you  press  beneath  you. 

A  hasty  toilet  by  the  side  of  the  little  stream  ;  a  handful  or  two  of  dry 
oatmeal,  washed  down  by  a  fevr  laps  of  the  clear  water,  and  I  was  '*  home- 
ward bound."     There  seemed  to  be  less  need  of  rest  than  on  the  previous 
day.     Perhaps  it  was  excitement.     As  my  neighbour's  house  was  right 
on  the  path  I  was  to  take,  I  took  a  rest  there  for  half  an  hour,  and  went 
on  again.     They  were  not  expecting  me  home  that  day,  being  only  the 
fourth.     But  who  could  ever  deceive  the  instinct  of  affection  ?      As  far 
as  I  could  be  seen  (and  much  further  than  any   step  could  be  heard,) 
through  the  wood,  my  wife  had  her  eye  on  me ;  and  soon  I  saw  my  ehil- 
dren  coming.   Jeanie,  weak  as  she  was,  could  far  have  outstripped  Willie, 
but  with  a  noble  self-control  she  put  out  all  her  little  strength  to  pull 
him  along,  and  they  came  bounding  hand  in  hand.     I  threw  off  my  bar* 
den  and  sat  down  with  outstretched  arms.      In  a  moment  Jeanie  was  in 
my  arms,  and  her  little  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  — <*  Father,  father,  mother 
did  not  eat  a  bit  all  yesterday  ;  I  watched  her,   and  when  I  asked  her  if 
we*d  ever  have  bread  again,  she  just  lay  down  and  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
and  did  not  speak  for  ever  so  long  !*'       I  knew  that  she  had  fainted-^ 
fainted  for  want  of  bread.     '^  God  be  praised,  your  mother  shall  not  faint 
again  !*'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  picked  up   both  the  children  and  ran  toward 
home.       She  knew  that  bread  was  found,  for  she  had  seen  me  lay  down 
ray  burden  ;  and  in  a  moment  more  she  was  weeping  on  my  breast.     *^  I 
know  it  all,  Mary  !*'  I  said,   "  But  the  worst  is  now  past  I  hope  !"     She 
raised  her  head,  and  shook  it  mournfully.     Neither  of  us  had  voice  to 
speak.     After  running  back  and  picking  up  the  bag,   I  opened  out  my 
treasure — we  should  have  a  good  meal  this  time  I      I  made  Mary  ait 
down,  and  Jeanie  beside  her — pale,  both  of  them,  as  lilies.       The  two 
boys  had  a  carte  blanche  to  do  as  they  pleased,     I  had  learned  a  little 
homely  cooking  in  the  school  of  necessity  on  board  ship,  and  now  I  put 
it  to  use.     A  good  bowl  of  gruel  seemed  the  best  thing  for  them  all ;  and 
if  ever  oatmeal,  salt,  and  sugar,  were  artistically  metamorphosed  into  the 
most  delicious  of  gruels,  it  was  on  that  occasion.     For  bread,  I  had  some 
cakes  baked  in  the  ashes.     It  was  not  that  I  loved  to  hear  myself  praised 
but  because  I  wanted  them  to  eat,  that  I  extolled  the  dish,  and  pressed 
more  upon  them  ;  and  although  I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  "  re- 
turning thanks  *'  after  meals,  (I  don't  know  why,)  I  did  so  that  day,  and 
every  day  after.     It  seemed  to  be  so  sweet  to  thank  the  Father  for  daily 
bread  secured* 
We  had  no  more  trouble  about  bread  •     The  practical  sort  of  botany  I 
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^had  practised  still  furnished  me  iwith  further  spoils  as  the  season  advanced ; 
and  by  the  first  of  August  we  began  to  use  new  potatoes.  The  harvest 
was  not  very  late,  but  miserably  wet.  I  cannot  remember  so  wet  a  har- 
Test  since,  as  was  that  of  1837.  There  was  a  thunderstorm  almost  every 
afternoon,  and  it  did  seem  >well  nigh  impossible  to  get  wheat  sheaves  dry 
enough  to  take  in.  And  then  everybody  was  flailing  out  a  bushel  or  two 
to  take  to  the  mill  for  bread,  dry  ins;  it  for  days  on  sheetH  in  the  sun,  to 
get  it  hard  enough  for  grinding.  I  had  to  do  the  same  with  my  small 
"grist;"  and  to  "back"  it  for  three  miles,  before  I  obtained  the 
privilege  of  tying  it  on  a  sled  and  driving  ofl^  through  the  mud,  and  over 
the  roots  and  stones,  to  G  — ,  to  get  it  ground.  And  when,  after 
waiting  two  nights  and  a  day,  (for  the  mill  was  full  of  bags,)  I  got  it,  I 
eoold  hardly  tell  which  was  flour  and  which  was  bran ;  for,  from  the 
rawness  of  the  wheat,  the  bran  would  not  separate,  and  was  nearly  as 
heavy  as  the  flour.  On  this  occasion  I  sold  some  of  the  flour  ana  all 
the  bran,  and  bought  a  dried  ham — the  first  "meat "  in  our  house  tor  a 
twelvemonth. 

Next  yenr  "  I  got  up  a  barn,  aud  I  kept  on  clearing  a  little  every  year." 
Ten  years  from  that  date  I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  actual  poverty,  own- 
ing a  good  farm,  cleared,  and  paid  for.  Now,  (I  don'tlcnow  why  I  should 
not  say  it,)  I  am  considered  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  township — there 
being  about  a  dozen  of  such  "  pillars.'*  Willie  is  living  on  a  farm  of  his 
own  ;  and  a  younger  "Willie**  runs  to  meet  me  when  I  go  there— a  won- 
derful boy  for  feretting  in  pockets.  And  Johnnie,  who  has  run  some 
danger  of  being  an  old  bachelor,  is  likely  to  leave  me  too,  if  I  may  believe 
certain  hints  I  got,  and  a  pair  of  blushing  cheeks  I  met  yesterday.  And 
a  younger  boy  and  girl,  you  are  not  acquainted  with,  dear  reader,  are  still 
at  my  fireside;  and  according  to  the  custom  (not  exactly  law)  of  the 
country,  this  youngest  son,  in  the  course  of  evients,  is  sure  to  be  the 
heir.  You  see  the  elder  sons  are  always  portioned  off;  and  so,  much  to 
the  "  puzzlement**  of  old  country  people,  the  youngest  son  becomes  ''The 
Laird,"as  the  Scotch  would  say. 

"  But  what  of  Jeanie  ?**  ah !  I  wish  my  tale  ended  here.  Go  back 
loflly  with  me  over  the  furrows  of  five  and  twenty  years,  and  step  with 
hallowed  tread  around  a  little  grave,  where  lies  the  dust  of  one  too  sweet 
to  linger  here.  From  the  day  you  last  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  she 
faded  away,  like  a  flower  in  the  presence  of  frost.  She  got  thinner  and 
weaker,  and  more  spiritual  in  expression,  day  by  day.  No  murmur,  no 
forgetfulness  of  the  present ;  as  ready  to  suggest  plans  of  easing  her 
mother's  cares,  as  if  she  were  twic^  the  age  and  in  good  health.  Willie 
could  not  understand  it,  and  it  was  well  for  him.  But  it  was  overpower- 
ing beyond  expression  to  he^ir  the  little  fellow  pleading  with  his  sister  to 
"come  out  and  play."     And  she  would  not  break  his  heart  by  telling 
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him  she  was  too  sick  and  could  never  play  again,  hut  would  put  him  off ; 
•*  Not  just  now,  Willie,"  '*  Some  other  time,  mayhe ;"  and  once,  when 
either  she  had  said  she  was  too  tired  to  walk,  or  he  had  understood  her 
so,  the  little  fellow  discovered  she  was  almost  as  light  as  air,  (though  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  cause,)  and  picked  her  up  in  hb  strong  arms,  and  ran 
out  to  the  sunshine  with  her.  We  smoothed  her  passage  to  the  tomb, 
and  she  smoothed  the  rough  path  that  lay  between  her  tomb  and  ours. 
From  the  day  when  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes  was  quenched,  a  new 
light  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  and  though  it  was  some 
time  ere  nature  would  cease  her  convulsive  sighing,  yet  the  peace  came, 
and  remains. 

We  had  not  a  soul  at  the  burial  but  ourselves.  My  nearest  neighbour 
had  fled  the  woods,  and  the  man  who  was  to  succeed  him  had  not  arrired. 
And  so,  on  a  little  sunny  bank,  where  I  afterwards  planted  a  bower  of 
wild  roses,  we  laid  our  darling  down.  I  have  often  remarked,  in  emigrant 
families,  one  dropping  away  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  ;  and 
I  never  yet  knew  it  but  the  verdict  in  the  heart  of  the  survivors  was, 
''The  best  of  all  our  family  is  gone  !*'  I  believe  everyone  thinks  so,  who 
mourns  a  lost  one.  I  know  not  how  true  it  may  be  in  other  families,  but 
in  my  own  case  my  heart  has  never  disputed  it  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
never  will  I 
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A  sudden  thought  came  o'er  me, 

Last  night  as  I  sat  in  my  room. 
And  the  open  book  before  me 

Breathed  of  the  rich  perfume, 
That  flows  from  the  olden  story. 

That  "  Legend  of  Women  True,*' 
Dan  Chaucer,  old  England's  glory. 

Sang  when  old  England  was  new. 

The  moon  was  up ;  and  the  sky 

Was  thickly  studded  with  stars ; 
The  wind  was  asleep  on  high  ; 

And  glimmered  auroral  bars ; 
Still  trembled  over  the  west 

The  dying  flush  of  the  day. 
Though  half  of  the  world  was  at  rest, 

And  the  sun  had  been  hours  away. 
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A  sudden  thought  came  o'er  me — 

I  stole  down  the  creaking  stair, 
I  saw  the  long  lane  before  me, 

I  saw  the  long  street  appear  ; 
On  thro'  the  moonlit  meadow, 

On  thro'  the  silent  fields, 
Till  I  stood  within  the  shadow 

Between  the  old  house  and  the  trees. 

Her  dog  barked  fierce  at  the  stranger. 

Then  knew  me  and  lay  by  my  side  ; 
Conscious  how  little  the  danger 

From  me  to  my  promised  bride. 
I  heard  no  noise  break  the  stillness, 

I  saw  no  light  pierce  the  gloom, 
But  I  gazed  at  her  curtained  window, 

And  thought  of  the  light  of  that  room. 

The  moon  rolled  on  o'er  the  ocean. 

New  stars  were  spangling  the  sky, 
And  the  wind  with  a  stately  motion 

Was  drifting  the  young  clouds  by — 
I  looked  once  more  at  the  window 

I  patted  hor  old  dog*8  head. 
And  strolled  through  the  moonlit  meadow, 

Dreamily  home  to  my  bed. 

WIBT. 
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FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF   P.    8CTJD0.'*' 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  which  more  strongly  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  lover  of  music  in  the  present  day,  than  the  unhappy  ten- 
dency of  the  period  to  substitute  artifice  for  inspiration,  and  mere 
physical  sensations  for  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  The  abuse  of  instru- 
mentation, the  coarse  efi^ects  of  sound,  the  monstrous  employment  of  the 
hrau  instruments,  whether  in  the  theatre  or  concert-iroom,  hare  altered 

*  Translated  for  the  BainsB  Ambsioav. 
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the  delicacy  of  our  ears,  and  rendered  us  insensible  to  things  simple  and' 
trulj  beautiful.  Everywhere  there  is  displayed  a  science  as  pompous  aa 
it  is  useless.  Dissonance  accumulated  upon  dissonance  serves  to  hide 
poverty  of  ideas,  and,  under  the  glare  of  a  pompous  title,  and  having 
their  works  executed  by  several  hundred  musicians,  too  many  composers 
of  the  present  day  take  as  evidence  of  genius  that  which  is  only  an 
endurable  mediocrity.  They  stun  the  public  ear  in  place  of  charming 
it — astonish  without  moving,  and  instead  of  eliciting  sympathy  by  the 
charm  of  melody,  they  at  best  can  only  dazzle  the  mind  with  endless  jet 
unmeaning  coruscations  of  sound.  If  the  truth  of  these  observations 
required  to  be  supported  by  an  especial  illustration,  we  shall  find  one  in 
the  career  of  M.  Liszt. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Franz  Liszt  first  occupied  public  attention. 
Born  at  Roe(|ing,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1811,  he  proceeded 
to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  There  we 
find  him  surrounded  by  noble  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain^ 
marvelling  at  the  agility  of  his  hands  and  the  youthful  graces  of  his 
person,  caressing  his  fair  hair  and  hailing  him  as  a  bambino  santo,  who^ 
coming  later,  should  yet  revive  the  glorious  image  of  Mozart !  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  charming  world,  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  the  boudoir,  that  the  young  Liszt  was  delicately  nurtured. 
He  had  hardly  reached  the  mature  age  of  fi fleen  when  he  aimed  at  effect* 
He  composed  his  countenance,  was  fastidious  as  to  the  manner  of  dress- 
ing his  hair,  and  equally  solicitous  as  to  the  decoration  of  his  person. 
His  self-complacency  was  increased  by  having  the  term  Florentine  applied 
to  his  profile,  by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  worshipping  admirers. 

M.  Liszt  is  without  doubt  a  great  pianist.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
strength  of  his  wrists,  the  quickness  of  his  hands,  or  the  energy  and 
impetuosity  of  his  execution.  He  has  supreme  command  over  the  key* 
board,  and  perfectly  understands  its  capabilities.  He  makes  the  instm- 
ment  speak — a  language  of  his  own,  certainly — and  alternately  cry  or 
groan  under  his  iron  fingers !  No  difficulty  presents  any  obstacle  to  this 
surprising  virtuoso,  who,  for  vigour,  rapidity,  and  neatness,  possesses  all 
the  qualifications  which  belong  to  the  practice  of  the  instrument.  His 
performance  dazzles  and  intoxicates.  He  showers  a  deluge  of  notes^ 
heaps  scales  upon  scales,  difficulty  upon  difficulty,  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
yet  are  we  never  once  moved  by  this  extravagant  display  to  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  simple  amazement !  His  immoderate  execution^— in 
which  the  thread  of  his  ideas  escapes  him  as  often  as  does  the  common 
sense — crisps  the  nerves,  but  never  affects  you.  In  a  word,  he  plmf9  the 
piano-forte  in  place  of  singing  on  it. 

M.  Liszt  believes  that  art,  as  he  interprets  it,  requires  all  the  advan* 
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tagefi  of  stage-effect.  In  his  performance,  accordingly^  he  omits  nothing 
which  can  strike  the  eye  or  seize  the  imagination.  Observe  his  entrance 
«t  a  public  concert !  Casting  his  hat  and  gloves  to  the  attendant  of  the 
room*  be  noisily  seats  himself,  traverses  his  numerous  audience  with 
imperious  glances,  and  then,  placing  his  hands  on  the  key-board,  forth 
rolis  a  noise  like  thunder  from  which  the. ear  tries  in  vain  to  escape — 
-quite  oppressed  from  the  first  note  of  commencement  to  the  end ! 

We  have  little  to  say  of  Liszt's  compositions.  They  are  nearly  inca^ 
pable  of  being  executed  by  any  other  than  himself,  betray  a  want  of 
order  and  few  ideas,  are  as  ambitious  as  they  are  bizarre,  and  whose  sole 
merit  consbts  in  the  extreme  difHculty  of  their  performance. 

Ye  tender  souls,  elevated  spirits,  true  artists!  You  to  whom  music  is 
not  an  empty  noise,  a  cohort  of  sounds  which  astonish  the  senses,  but  a 
sublime  language  elevating  and  ennobling  all  who  can  own  its  influence^ 
and  expressing  that  which  no  ordinary  language  can  express — leave  Franz 
lisst  and  his  executive  marvels ;  go  and  study  Chopin,'*'  and  derive  in- 
struction and  delight.  The  one  is  only  a  pianist,  but  the  other  is  a  true 
poet. 
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MqfiMol  of  Geology  :  Treathig  of  the  Prijiciphs  of  the  Science^  with  Speciai 
Reference  to  American  Geological  History.  By  James  D.  Dapa,  M.  A., 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  a  chart  of  the  world,  and  over  one  thousand 
figures,  mostly  from  American  sources,  pp.  798,  8  vo.  Theodore 
Blisa  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  Rollo  <fe  Adam,  Toronto.— 1863. 

Amidst  all  the  troubles  and  vexations  which  so  unhappily  disturb  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada  to  those  of  Mexico^ 
Sdenee  etill  pursues  her  tranquil,  undeviati ng  course,  although  with  fewer 
voUries  than  in  more  peaceful  times.  Two  new  publications  have  just 
iayed  from  the  American  press  which  would  have  done  honoivr  to  any  cooutry 
in  periods  of  prosperity. 

Harvard  University  has  recently  contributed  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
reeord  of  the  history  of  Donati's  Comet,  and  Dr.  Dana,  already  well  known 
to^fbe  scientific  world,  has  just  published  the  most  complete  and  best  illus- 
tetted  manual  of  geology  whi(-h  has  yet  been  written.  This  valuable  work  ia 
"~— — ^ —  ■      —  '> 

•Irederic  Chopin,  born  at  Zelszowawola,  near  Warsaw,  in  1810,  died  at  Paris 
«B  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1849.  An  ariist  of  the  §rst  rank,  and  a  most  ezqni* 
rits  composer,  Chopin  belonged  to  the  school  of  which  Weber  and  Schubert  were 
fhtfoanders.  His  numeroui  compositions  for  the  piano-forte  are  the  only  tmlj 
4ri^Bal  works  which  have  appeared  in  France  for  many  years* 
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divided  into  four  parts,  treating  separately  of — I.  Physiographic  Geology, 
a  general  survey  of  the  earth  features.  II.  Lithological  Geology,  or  ir 
description  (A  the  rock  materials  of  the  globe.  III.  Historical  Geology, 
comprehending  an  account  of  the  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  and^ 
a  review  of  the  laws  of  progress  and  the  kingdoms  of  life  in  the  gLobo, 
IV.  Dynamical  Geology,  an  account  of  the  forces^that  have  produced  geoU^ 
gical  changes. 

It  is  our  intention  to  limit  this  notice  to  ^'  Historical  Geology,"  whiohr 
forms  by  far  the  largest  and  the  best  illustrated  portion  of  the  work  before  w^ 

An  excellent  feature  in  Dr.  Dana's  manual,  is  the  carefully  compiled 
notice  of  the  distribution  of  rocks  contemporaneous' with  the  American  aeriet 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  discovery  of  Lower  Silurian 
fossils  of  Chazy  age  in  the  Arctic  regions,  shows  that  the  great  northflm 
lossiliferous  basin,  formerly  supposed  to  be  dry  land,  during  the  Lower- 
Bilurian  epoch,  west  and  south  of  the  Laurentides,  was  really  occupied  by  a 
sea  filled  with  forms  of  life  like  those  observed  in  Canadian  rocks. 

The  number  of  Lower  Silurian  species  that  are  known  to  have  bacome 
extinct  in  the  American  seas,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  that  period, 
is  estimated  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty.  A  great  and  prolonged 
convulsion  ushered  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  two  rock  formations  (Oneida 
ConglomeratCj  and  the  Medina  Sandstone)  were  deposited  over  wide  areas 
without  any  considerable  development  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  It  was 
not  until  the  Niagara  iLimestone  period  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  again 
teemed  with  corals  and  shell -fish  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic,  as  in  the 
former  ages  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  enumeration  of  the  fossil  forms,  with  their  distribution  and  the. 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  species,  will  strike  the  unprofessional  reader  with 
surprise. 

The  seas  of  the  Trenton  period  (Lower  Silurian)  were  densely  populated 
with  animal  life.  Huge  Cephalopods,  allied  to  our  modem  cuttle-fish,  with 
shells  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  roamed  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  seas.  At  Ottawa,  two  feet  thick  of  limestones  is  wholly  made  up 
of  a  small  bivalve  crustacean  only  one-ninth  of  an  inch  long.  The  Ori^oceroto. 
were  the  giants  of  those  daya  In  the  next  succeeding  formation,  the  BndO" 
eeras  is  the  largest  fossil.  The  thick  strata  of  limestones  in  the  Arctic 
Zone,  shows  that  during  the  Lower  Silurian  epoch,  life  must  have  swarmed 
there  in  tropical  profusion. 

The  geographical  views  of  the  world  at  different  geological  periods,  are 
well,  and  sometimes  strikingly,  drawn.  The  infinite  profusion  of  corals  in 
the  Niagara  limestone  epoch,  suggests  the  distribution  of  shallow  seas  in  the. 
interior  of  the  American  continent,  and  a  periect  garden  of  beauty  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean.  All  records  hitherto  point  to  salt-water  oceans — no  fresh- 
water lakes  or  rivers,  no  laud  or  fresh- water  remains  of  animal  life  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  American  rocks  of  Silurian  age.  Possibly  some  vegetable 
remains  from  Anticosti  may  ultimately  be  referred  to  land -plants,  but  their 
true  character  is  still  doubtful.  In  the  distant  Arctic  Ocean,  the  same,  or 
parallel  species,  flourished  between  the  parallels  of  65^  and  80^,  aa  «x#i 
foimd  to  hare  existed  in  the  warm  seas  between  30^  and  45^.  How 
ehangedi  since  that  remote  period,  has  the  Arctic  Zone  become  \ 
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Tlie  Devonian  period,  or  age  of  fishes,  is  a  great  starting  point  in  American 
geology.  It  contains  the  earliest  remains  thus  far  discovered  of  fishes.  The  life 

of  the  American  seas,  up  to  this  time,  had  only  included  the  three  subking- 
doiDA,  Radiates,  Mollusks,  and  Articulates  ;  in  the  Devonian  period,  Yerte- 
bratea  were  created,  and  complete  the  list  of  all  the  animal  su  ^kingdoms. 
Hie  earliest  American  fishes  were  the  Sharks,  and  fishes  (ganoids)  covered 
with  laog  scales  or  plates  like  the  Gar-pike  and  Sturgeon  of  existing  waters. 
Just  before  the  Devonian  period  closed,  there  were  reptiles  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  tracks  of  Amphibians  prove  that  air-breathing  animals  existed^ 
The  Rocky  Mountains  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance— the  Appalachian 
dukin  was  still  a  reef,  or  islands  in  shallow  waters.  The  Green  Mountains 
were  low,  but  still  dry  land.  In  Canada,  the  Ottawa  river  probably  existed, 
wHli  other  streams  flowing  into  the  sea,  covering  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  draining  the  Laurentide  Mountains ;  but  of  other  rivers,  except 
thoeo  coming  from  this  low  axis  of  metamorphic  rocks,  there  were  none  on 
tlie  American  continent. 

The  introduction  of  land-plants  (Conifers  and  Acrogens)  and  fishes  are  the 
two  great  steps  of  progress  in  the  Devonian  age,  and  reptiles  are  supposed  to 
date  from  the  latest  Devonian  rocks.  Considerable  alterations  occurred  in 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine,  duiing  the  Devonian  period,  fur  these  for- 
mations are  found  uplifted  at  various  angles  beneath  unconformable  carboni- 
ferous rocks. 

The  Carboniferous  age  is  one  of  immense  interest  and  importance  to  man  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  three  great  and  well-marked  divisions 
in  this  series  : — I.  The  Sub-Carboniferous  ;  II.  The  Carboniferous  ;  III.  The 
Permian.  Rocks  belonging  to  this  age  occur  over  a  great  part  of  the  United 
States,  also  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  in  British  America,  and  over 
much  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Although  plants  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  lower  sub-Carboniferous, 
yet  they  do  not  generally  form  coal  in  sufficient  quantity  for  economic  pur- 
poaes.  It  is  in  the  true  Carboniferous  or  coal-measures  that  this  valuable 
fuel  is  found.  The  aggregate  area  of  all  the  productive  coal-fields  in  the 
Uniied  States  is  125,000  square  miles.  In  the  British  Provinces,  the  area  is 
U^OOO  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  Arctic  coal  region  is  unknown.  Al- 
tiioiigh  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the 
Rocdcy  Mountains  extending  from  latitude  52^  to  Sant^  F^  in  Mexico,  yet  no 
ooel  has  been  found  associated  with  them.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  region 
ftbonnds  in  erect  trunks  of  fossil  trees  standing  on  the  ground  where  they 
grew — the  dirt-bed  of  the  mines.  Some  of  the  logs  in  the  Ohio  coal-measures 
are  sixty  feet  long,  and  three  feet  in  diameter— true  forest  giants  of  the  far 
pist  world  of  vegetable  life,  whose  luxuriance  and  beauty  surpasses  belief, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  the  tropical  vegetation  of  owr  day.  The 
Bimmoth  vein  of  Pennsylvania  is  29^  feet  thick,  consisting  of  pure  coal. 
At  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  the  coal-beds  ^as  a  thickness  of  37 )  feet,  and 
another  22^  feet.  Forest,  marsh  and  marine  vegetatior  :u:e  all  represented 
ift  the  coal-measures.  The  land-plants  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  pro- 
of life  on  the  globe.     The  most  prominent  plants  of  this  period  were 
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Conifers,  like  the  Arancarian  Pines  which  now  grow  in  Brazil  and  in  Austift- 
lia.      The  SigiQaria  tribe  appear  to  have  formed  much  of  the  coal :  theif 
grew  as  simple  ribbed  trunks  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet ;  the  surface  and 
summit  were  covered  with  long  narrow  leaves,  without  branches.  The  frondi 
of  some  of  the  ferns  of  this  age  were  six  to  eight  feet  in  length.     The' 
animal  life  of  the  coal-measures  is  either  of   land,  fresh -water,    brackiali 
water,  or  marine  origin.     Ai'^-breathing  Vertebrates,  prophetic  of  the  Rep- 
tilian age,  now  began  to  give  life  to  the  swamps  and  marshes  on  the  earth.' 
In  the  European  coal-measures,  we  find  cockroaches,  termites,  locusts,  scor- ' 
pions,  and  weevils.     In  that  wonderful  age  of  the  world,  the  dry  land  w 
proba1)ly  covered  with  Conifers  and  Lepidodendra,  lofty  wooded  trees,  witH' 
scarred  trunks  and  branches.    The  great  marshes  were  filled  with  Siggilari*  " 
and  Calamites — jointed,  rush-like  plants,  twenty  feet  high.     The  entire  oceaa 
on  the  globe  must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  temi^eniture.     The  now 
frozen  Arctic  was  a  coral -growing  sea.     The  coal-beds  of  that  frozen  region 
are  evidence  of  a  profuse  growth  of  vegetation  extending  over  a  vast  period 
of  time.     How  wonderfully  is  the  earth  changed  since  the  time  when  the 
dreadful  icy  solitudes  of  the  polar  circles  were  fresh  and  teeming  wildemessee 
of  hill,  dale  and  marsh,  full  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  !     The  air,  pro« 
bably — ^warm,  moist,  impure,  and  loaded  with  fogs — furnished  conditions  for 
vegetable  growth,  and  the  life  of  cold-blooded  reptiles  of  low  order  of  vital 
activity,  insects  and  mollusks.     No  birds  or  mammals  were  yet  in  the  world ; 
great  forests  and  jungles  everywhere  existed  ;  but  there  was  no  butterfly 
among  the  insects  of  this  great  damp,  vegetable  age.     Often  swept  away  by' 
convulsions,  as  often  renewed  again,  through  countless  years,  the  great  Car- 
boniferous lasted  tmtil  14,510  feet  of   deposits  had  accumulated  in  Nova 
Scotia ;   vast  beds  of  iron  ore  were  segregated,    and  treasures  in  infinite 
abundance  laid  up  for  the  use  of  man,  when  the  earth  should  be  fit  for  him 
who  was  to  receive  it,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  as  his  inheritance.      The  Per- 
mian period  closed  the  Carboniferous  age  ;  but  respecting  the  American  Per- 
mian Flora,  nothing  is  known.     With  this  age,  the  Palseozoic  rocks,  or  rocks 
of  ancient  life,  came  to  a  close.     Of  its  enormous  duration,  an  idea  mny  lie 
formed  from  the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  difierent  ages.     The  maximum ' 
thickness  of  the  North  American  Silurian  rocks  is  22,000  feet  ;  of  Devonim 
age,  about  14,400  feet ;  and  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  nearly  18,000  feet-* 
making  an  aggregate  thickness  of  54,400  feet,  or  ten  miles  ;  the  mean  thick- 
ness probably  not  less  than  seven  miles.     What  time  does  that  vast  accumn- 
lation  represent  ?    What  wonderful  scenes  this  eai-th  must  have  presented  in 
its  early  history  ;  and  what  changes  and  convulsions  was  it  still  destined  to 
undergo  ere  it  became  fit  for  the  abode  of  man  !    The  only  mountains  which 
existed  within  the  limits  of  Palaeozoic  times,  in  the  United  States  and  British 
America,  were  the  Laurentides,  the  Adirondack,  the  Black  Hills  of  NebraskSi 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  a  part  of  the  Green  Mountain  range.     There  maj 
have  been  isolated  ridges  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  clmin  of  Laurentian  age. 

After  the  long  quiet  of  Palieozoic  time,  a  change  of  great  magnitude  began : 
the  Appalachian  revolution  was  ushered  in,   and  that  vast  mountain  range 
was  raised,  its  strata  folded  and  plicated,  and  the  whole  mass  pressed  bgr 
some  gigantic  force  from  the  south-west,  and  forced  up  into  numerous  lidgee. 
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AiMBg  i^e' eonwqQencM  of  the  '*  Appalachian  revolution,"  were  an  extermi- 
natltni  of  existing  life,  an  extinction  of  several  great  Palaeozoic  races,  the 
deolme  of  others,  amd  a  general  change  in  the  character  of  the  life.  These 
revdltttions  were  accompanied  by  the  extensive  folding  and  cr3rstallizing  of 
Palaeosoie  formations,  and  the  development  of  a  number  of  prominent  moun- 
tain ranges.  A  new  world,  as  it  were,  was  called  into  existence.  Gold  was 
laid  np  in  store  in  veins  penetrating  the  PalsDozoic  rocks.  Tin,  copper,  and 
lead,  the  topaz,  emerald,  sapphire,  and  diamonds,  are  supposed  to  be  among 
the  results  of  the  metamorphic  action  during  the  great  '^  Appalachian  revola- 
tioh  "  at  the  close  of  Palseozoic  Time. 

We  come  now  to  the  Medieval  Time,  or  Mesozoic,  in  the  earth's  history— 
to  the  Reptilian  age.  The  era  of  the  first  mammals,  the  first  birds,  the  first  ' 
osMous  fishes,  the  first  palms  and  Angiosperms.  Throughout  the  Mesozoio 
age.  North  America  was,  in  general,  dry  land.  West  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  these  rocks  are 
found,  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  their  entire  thickness  is  not  above 
8,UC0  feet.  There  was  a  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Aittic  Ocean  ;  but  the  entire  country  east  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  the  98tfa 
degree  of  Ioi«gitude,  was  dry  land.  Many  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Palasozoic,  declined  and  disappeared  from  the  earth  ;  others 
new  to  this  era,  culminated  and  passed  away — such  as  the  Swimming  San^ 
nana  At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  the  last  of  the  series  of 
Mesozoic  rocks,  complete  extermination  of  many  species  took  place ;  and  ' 
Cainozoio  Time,  or  the  Tertiary  period,  ushered  in  the  great  Mammalian 
age.  But  all  the  Mammalian  species  of  the  Tertiary  are  now  extinct.  A  few 
relics  of  the  Post  Tertiary  still  survive  ;  the  invertebrates,  however,  of  the 
lasl  epoch,  have  nearly  all  still  living  representatives  on  the  globe. 

The  Missorari  or  Upper  Saskatchewan  region  on  the  American  continent,  is 
the  great  field  for  Tertiary  rocks  of  fresh-water  origin.  The  great  Tertiary 
Lignite  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  2,000  feet  thick  ;  it  extends  far 
north  into  British  America,  and  contains  some  important  beds  of  Lignite. 
Turtles  and  crocodiles  existed  in  this  ago  in  vast  abundance.  But  the  Mam- 
mals iare  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  large  vertebrse  of  a  whale  (Zeu^odon' 
9e$Jide$)  which  attained  dimensions  exceeding  sixty-five  feet,  were  once  so 
coAiaKm  in  Alabama,  that  they  were  used  for  making  walls  and  fences.  A 
wall  made  of  the  vertebr»  of  whales  would  be  a  novelty  any  where  ;  but 
how  strikingly  does  the  fact  of  such  a  structure  being  in  common  use  impress 
ss  with  the  amassing  fecundity  of  life  in  the  Tertiary  period.  Forty  species  of 
extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  already  found  in  the  beds  of  White  River  on 
the  Upper  Missouri.  Rhinoceroses,  Camels,  Hyenas,  Peccarys,  Uorses, 
tnd  the  animals  allied  to  the  extinct  Anoplothere  and  Pakeothere,  were  once 
eotnmon  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country  during  the  Tertiary  age.  The  Rocky 
Hountains  were  elevated  to  a  great  extent  during  this  period,  as  the  folds  of 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  British  America  distinctly  indicate.  It  was  probably  lat« 
ia'the  Tertiary  that  they  attained  their  full  altitude.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
Ttfrtiary,  the  continent  of  America  had  been  receiving  a  gradual  extension  to 
4ii  southward  by  the  uprising  of  the  land,  spreading  itself  south-eastward  oH' 
tti^Atlantio  side,  and  south-w6stward  on  the  Pacifisi    In  tiie  next«^n<^nfldinflf^ 
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period,  namely,  that  of  the  Post  Tertiary,  the  great  phenomena  of  change 
are  northern.  Space  does  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  tibis 
deeply  interesting  period.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  tendency  of 
modem  discovery  is  towards  the  belief  that  a  vast  glacial  field  covered  both 
poles  of  the  earth  during  this  epoch,  and  produced  the  phenomena  of  the  old 
unstratified  drift  without  marine  fossils ;  the  grooves  and  scratches  on  roclai 
and  pebbles,  the  excavation  of  Lake  Basins,  not  excluding  the  great  Canadian 
Lakes  or  those  of  the  Winnipeg  Basin  ;  and  finally,  the  infinite  number  of 
boulders  which  cover  the  country,  or  are  embedded  in  the  clays  and  graveky 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  latitude.  The  second  period  of 
the  Post  Tertiary  or  Ghamplain  epoch,  reveals  to  us  remoddled  drift,  river 
terraces  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  establishes  a  period  of  depression,  as 
the  Glacial  epoch  was  one  of  elevation.  The  animal  life  of  this  last  age  before 
man,  had  its  chief  representatives  in  the  form  of  the  huge  Mastodon,  an 
Elephant,  Horses  of  larger  size  than  modem,  the  Ox,  Bisons,  Tapir,  gigantic 
Beavers,  and  numerous  other  animals  of  large  size. 

The  approximate  number  of  living  species  of  plants  is  100,000  ;  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  : — Radiates,  10,000 ;  Molluaks,  20,000  ;  Articu- 
lates, 300,000  ;  Vertebrates,  20,000 — making  a  total  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom  of  about  350,000.  The  number  that  have  become  wholly  extinct^ 
denizens  of  former  worlds,  are,  as  far  as  known,  as  follows : — Of  Trilo- 
bites,  600  species  once  lived,  and  of  the  Ammonite  group,  900  species. 
These  have  all  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

Of  Ganoid  fishes,  700  species  have  been  discovered  ;  the  tribe  is  now  nearly 
extinct. 

Remains  of  nearly  40,000  animal  species  liave  been  gathered  from  the 
rocks,  ALL  of  which  are  now  extinct ;  and  28,000  species  of  plants  have 
passed  from  the  earth,  *'  which  cannot  be  over  a  twentieth  of  all  that  have 
covered  it  during  former  ages. '' 

The  author's  views  on  the  position  of  man  in  the  scale  of  creation,  are 
wholly  untainted  with  those  dangerous  doctrines  involving  a  fearful  tendency 
towards  scepticism,  which  some  modern  geologists  boldly  hint  at,  although 
they  stand  as  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  knowledge.  ''  Man,'' 
says  Dr.  Dana,  '*  was  the  first  being  that  was  not  finished  on  reaching  adult 
growth,  but  was  provided  with  powers  for  indefinite  expansion,  a  will  for  a 
life  of  work,  and  boundless  aspirations  to  lead  to  endless  improvement.  He 
was  the  first  being  capable  of  an  intelligent  survey  of  nature  and  comprehen- 
rion  of  her  laws :  the  first  capable  of  augmenting  his  strength  by  bending 
nature  to  his  service,  rendering  thereby  a  weak  body  sti-onger  thon  all  pos- 
sible animal  force  ;  the  first  capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  beauty, 
truth  and  goodness ;  of  apprehending  eternal  right  ;  of  looking  from  the 
finite  towards  the  infinite,  and  communing  with  God  his  Maker.  Made  in 
the  image  of  God,  surely  he  is  immeasurably  beyond  the  brute,  although  it 
■hares  with  him  the  attribute  of  reason." 

The  period  of  man's  creation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
scientific  questions  of  the  day,  although  the  facts  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  respecting  the  association  of  the  remains  of  man  with  those  of  manj 
extinct  animals,  are  too  few  in  number  to  admit  of  generalization.     Th* 
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•ftriiest  remainB  of  man  and  his  art,  it  is  stated,  occur  with  the  hones  of 
extinct  Post  Tertiary  animals.  What  this  may  mean,  does  not  yet  appear. 
Hie  age  of  the  deposits  in  vrhich  the  remains  of  man  are  found,  is  still 
audetermined. 

We  shall  close  this  notice  by  a  quotation  from  the  author,  which  de- 
numds  careful  attention,  especially  from  those  who  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  geology  as  subversive  of  many  Scripture  truths  we  ought  to  hold  most 
Mored. 

"  (Geology  appears  to  bring  us  directly  before  the  Creator  :  and  while 
opening  to  us  the  methods  through  which  the  forces  of  nature  have  aocom- 
plished  His  purpose, — while  proving  that  there  has  been  a  plan  glorious  in 
its  scheme,  and  perfect  in  system,  progressing  through  immeasured  ages,  and 
looking  ever  towards  man  and  a  spiritual  end, — it  leads  to  no  other  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  creation,  whether  of  kinds  of  matter  or  of  species  of 
life,  than  this  : — Dbus  Fecit." 

Dr.  Dana's  manual  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  all  students  of  geology, 
but  it  is  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  the  teacher  of  this  delightful  and  fasci- 
nating science.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasant  duty  to  tender  our  best  thanks  to 
the  author  for  his  valuable  and  labour-saving  book,  as  well  as  for  the  manj^ 
delightful  hours  we  have  passed  in  perusing  its  varied  contents,  and  admiring 
the  faithful  representations  it  gives  of  those  varied  forms  of  life  which  hare 
peopled,  adorned  and  enlivened  the  past  ages  of  the  world. 


Th»  Chdogical  Evidences  of  the  Aniiquity  of  Man,  with  Remarks  on  Theories 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  Oeorge  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia.  Rollo  4 
Adam,  Toronto.     1803. 

In  the  preceding  review  of  Dr.  Dana's  work,  we  have  given  a  general  out- 
fine  of  the  different  geological  epochs  of  the  world's  history.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  may  appropriately  follow,  as  they^ 
adduce  facts  bearing  upon  the  momentous  question  of  man's  duration  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  which  cannot  be  studied  from  mere  motives  of  curio- 
sity, but  necessarily  awaken  a  higher  interest.  The  whole  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  age  of  certain, 
deposits  in  which  his  undoubted  remains  have  been  found.  If  we  assume 
that  the  antiquity  of  those  deposits  is  clearly  shown  to  be  very  considerably 
greater  than  it  has  been  hitherto  customary  to  assign  to  the  existence  of  man 
vpon  the  earth  from  historical  data,  and  the  interpretation  given  by  common 
oonaent,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  the  inference 
is  clearly  dedudble,  that  the  ordinary  representation  of  Biblical  chronology  is 
mcorrect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  established  that  geologists  have 
incorrectly  estimated  the  antiquity  of  those  deposits,  the  epoch  of  man's 
sodstence  on  the  earth  is  reduced  to  those  limits  which  many  learned  and 
able  men  have  assigned  to  it  from  received  chronological  data.  In  the  pre- 
stnt  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  both  vain  and 
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foQUali  to  place  implicit  reliance  upoo  geological  data.     In  all  its  teachings^ 
geology  affords  striking  manifestations  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  no  one  who  approaches  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit|  .^ 
need  fear  that  his  faith  in  the  inspired  revelation  of  the  Almighty's  will  is  in 
danger  of  being  shaken.      Whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  certain  geological 
opinions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  driven  to  and  fro  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,    the  Christian's  hope    and  trust  rest  upon  foundations  which 
can  never  be  unsettled  or  overturned  by  mere   speculative  enquiry.     It  * 
remains  io  be  seen  whether  the  numerous  facts  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
enumerates,  have  been  accurately  described  and  correctly  interpreted.     Should 
they  really  appear  to  assign  to  man  a  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  Bible  1 
seems  to  give  according  to  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  its  chro- 
nology, it  \%iirbe  time  to  study  the  sources  of  human  error,  for  we  may  rest    . 
assured  that  it  is  with  us,  not  with  the  inspired  word  of  God,  that  theso  ■, 
apparent  discrepancies  have  their  origin. 


F<mr  Years  vn  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island:  An  account  of  their  i 
Forests,  Bivers,  Coasts^  Gold-fields^  and  Resources  for  Colonization  B/  ; 
Commander  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.  With  map  and  illustsa-,i 
tions.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  pp.  468.     John  Murray,  London.     1863. 

Commander  Mayue's  book  bears  palpable  traces  that  it  was  wntten  in  a 
hurry,  and  **  revised  in  great  haste,  amid  the  bustle  of  fitting  out  a  ship  for 
foreign  service." 

'*  The  first  to  reach  these  regions,"  says  the  author,  *'  crossing  the  Rocky  .'\ 
Mountains  from  Canada — the  first  at  least  who  left  the  impress  of  his  namo 
there — was  Mr.  Simon  Frazer,  an  employ^  of  the  North- West  Company,  an 
association  formed  in  Canada  to  rival  the  Hudson's  Bay  fur-trade.  Mr. 
Frazer,  penetrating  the  range  of  mountains  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  in  1806^ 
formed  a  trading  establishment  upon  a  lake  bearing  his  name,  situate  on  the 
64th  parallel  of  latitude."  ' 

A  reference  to  the  map  which  accompanies  Commander  Mayne's  booV, ; 
prepared  by  Arrowsmith,  has  on  it  marked  McKenzie's  Route,  1793 ;  and 
the  author  refers  to  this  journey  in  the  body  of  his  work  more  than  once. 
The  fact  is,  thai  in  L806,  Mr.  Frazer  followed  McKenzie's  track  from  Fort 
Chipewyan  up  the  Peace  River,  thence  to  Frazer  River,  to  which  his  name 
was  given,  but  which  McKenzie  had  previously  called  the  Tacoutche  River, 
or  Columbia — supposing  it  to  be  a  branch  of  that  river.  Sir  Alexandet 
McKenzie's  description  of  his  adventurous  journey  to  the  Pacific  from  the 
east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  published  in  1801 — five  years  before 
Mr.  Frazer  followed  in  his  footsteps  :  and  the  deep  Sinus,  now  called  Bel- 
houla  Inlet,  the  distinguished  and  enterprising  traveller  called  by  his  own 
name  '*  McKenzie's  Outlet,"  and  it  is  so  named  on  McKenzie's  map  accom- 
panying  his  work.  The  new  road  from  the  Pacific  to  the  interior,  runs  A 
little  south  of  McKenzie's  track,  and  will  open  up  a  far  more  rapid  son-/ 
mouicatlon  with  the  gold  region  than  by  the  Tacoutche  or  Frazer  BiTer, ' 
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Oaraathor  will  astonish  Canadians  when  they  read  that  in  attempting  to 
fonn  some  opinion  respecting  the  cost  of  catting  a  clear  line  through  the 
forest  on  the  49th  parallel,  OoL  Estconrt's  opinion  was  asked,  which  was 
^*  formed  upon  his  experience  of  cutting  a  line  thirty  feet  wide  from  Ldht 
Supeiior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods"  This  imaginaiy  road  on  the  bonndarj 
line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  207  miles  long  to 
Rainy  Lake,  of  which  191  miles  were  water  navigation,  and  tlie  remaining 
fifteen  miles  made  up  of  portages  from  lake  to  lake.  Rainy  Lake  and  the 
liike  of  the  Woods  are  connected  by  Rainy  River,  eighty  miles  long,  a 
splendid  navigable  stream,  and  the  boundary  line  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  as  far  as  the  outlet  of  Rainy  River.  We  sincerely  wish  a 
road  thirty  feet  wide  had  been  cut  out  between  *'Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods."  The  author /eally  refers  to  the  boundary  line  between  Lower 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  British  Commissioner  was  the  late  Major 
Gkneral  Estcourt.  The  reference  to  *'  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,"  is  a  sad  jumble. 

"  The  North  American  Indians,"  we  are  informed,  and  '^  the  Canadians  as 
well,  paddle  much  more  steadily  when  they  sing."  This  is  a  novel  feature 
of  North  American  Indians,  which  the  author  of  Prehistoric  Man  will  do  well 
to  note.  It  has,  however,  been  observed,  we  venture  to  say,  as  a  general  fisct, 
or  as  a  speciality  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  no  one  but  Commander 
Mayne. 

The  anthor  invites  adverse  criticism,  by  revealing  to  the  reader  that  he  hat 
not  fully  studied  his  subject ;  that  he  has  written  about  thtn^  respecting 
which  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  ;  and  that  '*  haste,"  or  want  of  opporta- 
nity,  has  prevented  him  from  having  recourse  to  authorities.  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  and,  indeed,  valnable 
information  in  this  '* hurried"  volume,  and  we  sh^U  endeavour  to  cull  from 
its  ill:arranged  details  a  synopsis  of  such  portions  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
British  Americans. 

The  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  between  Yanoonrer^s 
Island  and  Washington  Territory,  are  thirty  in  number ;  there  are  three 
channels  between  them  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  from  the  Fseifio, 
called  respectively  the  Haro  Strait,  the  Middle  Channel,  and  the  Rosareo 
Strait.  The  Haro  Strait  is  the  most  westerly,  and  is  claimed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  Americans,  as  the  boundary  line — the  Rosareo  Strait  is  claimed 
by  the  British  as  the  boundary  line  ;  and  when  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  was  made,  this  was  the  only  known  channel,  and  the  words  of  the  treaty 
are,  that  the  boundary  line  is  to  run  down  '*the  channel."  The  Island  of 
San  Juan  is  so  situated  that  it  commands  the  Haro  Channel  ;  so  that  the 
country  that  holds  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia  must  also  hcdd 
San  Juan  Island,  or  give  up  the  right  of  way  to  her  own  possessions. 

The  boundary  question  being  shelved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war 
now  raging  in  the  United  States,  the  Island  of  San  Juan  is  held  by  equal 
numbers  of  British  and  American  troops — about  one  hundred  men  of  each 
nation. 

The  main  route  to  the  upper  country  no  longer  takes  the  Frazer  l^ver 
between  Caernarvon  and  Lytton,  but  goes  by  Harrison  and  Lilloeet  Lakes. 
A  canal  has  been  cut,  forming  a  connection  between  the  Fraser  and  Harrison 
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Lake  for  loaded  steamen ;  and  between  the  apper  lakea,  a  broad  waggon 
road  afforda  a  far  easier  route  than  the  rapid  current  of  the  Frazer  RiTer— 
the  town  of  Hope  being  the  head  of  steam  navigation. 

The  coast  of  British  Columbia  is  fringed  with  dense  forests,  covering  moun- 
tain ridges,  from  wliich  here  and  there  shoot  up  irregular  peaks,  varying  in 
Altitude  from  1,000  to  10,000  feet.  Behind  the  minor  ranges  of  hills  and 
mountains,  the  Cascade  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  di»t>aiioe 
of  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  it.  Mount  Baker,  in  lat.  48^  44'  N. — 
consequently  in  American  territory — is  10,700  feet  in  altitude.  Some  of  the 
coast  indents  penetrate  thirty  to  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  up  which  a 
steamer  may  pass  to  the  head  of  the  inlet. 

Coal  exists  all  along  the  shores  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's 
Island.  After  the  Cascade  range  is  passed,  from  Lytton  upwards,  the 
country  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect*  from  that  of  the  coast.  The 
dense  pine  forests  cease,  and  the  land  becomes  open,  clear,  and,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  time,  covered  with  bunch-grass,  which  afibrds  excellent  grazing 
for  cattle.  The  country  lying  south-oast  of  the  Thompson,  Buonaparte,  and 
Chapeau  Rivers,  is  reported  to  bo  the  best  agricultural  district  in  the 
Colony.  On  Vancouver's  Island,  the  quantity  of  agricultural  land  is  very 
small  in  comparison  to  that  of  British  Columbia.  The  coast  swarms  witii 
fish,  but  the  absence  of  animal  life  on  the  main  land  is  remarkable. 

Commander  Mayne's  explorations  did  not  extend  to  the  Cariboo  district, 
so  that  we  are  deprived  of  any  description  except  those  already  known  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  respecting  the  resources  of  British  Columbia,  and  its 
physical  features,  little  information  is  given  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
appeared  in  the  ''Blue  Books, '*  whose  contents  have  already  been  presented 
to  the  public  in  readable  shape  by  the  English  press.  The  chapter  on  Routes 
to  British  Columbia,  quotes  Capt.  Pallisser  and  his  well-known  ''difficulties" 
of  an  overland  route,  which  the  successful  accomplishment  by  over  150  emi- 
grants from  Canada  last  year,  affords  sufficient  answer.  In  another  part  of 
this  number  we  have  described  the  journey  of  the  Canadians  through  the 
the  Leather  Pass,  and  noticed  the  fact  that  they  took  through  the  mountains 
130  oxen  and  70  horses. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  British  Colimibia  and  Vancouver's  Island 
are  divided  into  the  Fish-eating  Indians  and  Inland  tribes.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  interior  are  vastly  superior  to  the  coast  tribes  They  have  had  but 
little  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  the  demoralizing  trade  in  slaves,  which 
exists  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Fish-eaters,  is  not  admitted  by  Inland 
tribes.  The  coast  Indians  number  about  40,000  souls,  who  are  divided  into 
four  distinct  nations,  each  speaking  a  separate  language.  The  similarity 
between  some  of  the  customs  of  these  people  and  those  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Mohawks  is  remarkable.  Commander  Mayne  thus  describes  them  :  "I  have 
previously  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fashion  among  the  Indians  of  carving 
the  faces  of  animals  upon  the  ends  of  the  large  beams  which  support  the 
roofs  of  their  permanent  lodges.  In  addition,  it  is  very  usual  to  find 
representations  of  the  same  animals  painted  over  the  front  of  the  lodge. 
These  crests,  which  are  commonly  adopted  by  all  tribes,  consiBt  of  the 
whale,  porpoise,  eagle,  raven,  wolf  and  frog,  d^o.     In  connexion  with  them 
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are  some  curious  and  interesting  traits  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
Indians.  The  relationship  between  persons  of  the  same  crest  is  considered  to 
be  nearer  than  that  of  the  same  tribe  ;  members  of  the  same  tribe  may,  and 
do,  marry — ^but  those  of  the  same  crest  are  not,  I  believe,  under  any  circum- 
fltahces  allowed  to  do  so.  A  Whale,  therefore,  may  not  marry  a  Whale,  nor  a 
Prog  a  Frog.  The  child,  again,  always  takes  the  crest  of  the  mother  ;  so 
that  if  the  mother  be  a  Wolf  all  her  children  will  be  Wolves.  As  a  rule, 
also,  descent  is  traced  from  the  mother,  not  from  the  father."  At  their 
feasts  they  never  invite  any  of  the  same  crest  as  themselves,  they  wiU  never 
kill  the  animal  which  they  have  adopted  as  their  crest.  Whenever  an  Indian 
chooses  to  exhibit  his  crest,  all  individuals  bearing  the  same  family-figure  are 
bonnd  to  do  honour  to  it  by  casting  property  before  it,  in  quantities  propor- 
tionate to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  giver.  They  have  fish  priests  who  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  **  workiug  on  the  hearts  of  the  fish  "  to  be  abundant 
during  the  coming  season. 

As  with  other  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  most  influential 
men  in  a  tribe  are  the  Medicine-men .     Their  mode  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  profession  is  also  accompauied  by  fastings,   ceremonial 
observances  and  incantations.    At  the  great  feasts  of  the  tribe,  the  chiefs  and 
heads  of  families  give  away  and  destroy  a  great  deal  of  property,  and  for  this 
purpose  different  articles  are  hoarded.     As  a  rule  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island  bum  the  dead  and  bury  the  ashes.     Some- 
times they  are  deposited  in  canoes,  or  in  trees,  or  buried  in  the  ground. 
When  the  corpse  is  buried  they  mourn  for  about  thirty  days,  wailing  and 
singing  at  sunrise  and  sunset.    The  process  of  flattening  the  head  is  carried  to 
a  great  extreme.    At  the  north-west  end  of  the  Island  of  Vancouver  the  head 
of  a  girl  belonging  to  the  Oantsino  tribe  was  measured  and  **  she  was  found 
to  have  eighteen  inches  of  solid  flesh  from  her  eyes  to  the  top  of  her  head." 
Both  men  and  women  wear  ornaments  in  their  ears,  nose  and  lips.     The  lip 
here  is  often  a  sad  disfigurement  from  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  hole 
made  when  young  in  the  under  lip  ;  an  aged  woman  will  have  a  lip  ornament 
three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  in  her  lip.     The  custom  is  practised 
among  the  northern  tribes,  and  it  makes  the   women  the  most  hideous 
creatures  imaginable.     The  size  of  the  lip  is  considered  a  mark  of  rank 
among  the  women,  and,  on  occasion  of  dispute,  one  woman  will  remind 
another  of  the  inferior  size  of  her  lip.     The  sacrifice  of  slaves  among  the 
coast  Indians  is  common.     The  ceremonies  attending  some  of  these  sacrifices 
are  too  revolting  for  description.     GannibaLs  are  common  among  them,  and 
small  cannibal  parties  sometimes  spread  dismay  and  terror  among  numerous 
and  powerful  tribes. 

The  Indians  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  number  about  20,000  ;  but 
our  author  gives  little  additional  information  respecting  their  customs  to 
what  is  already  known. 

Commander  Mayne  closes  his  book  with  the  following  remarks  :  ''In  con- 
cluding this  rough  summary  of  the  resources  of  the  colonies,  let  me  repeat, 
that  in  our  North  American  possessions  we  have,  independently  of  its  mineral 
wealth,  a  country  of  immense  extent  and  natural  beauty,  of — so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested — ^invariable  fertility,  and  with  a  climate  closely  resembling  our 
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own.  Against  these  advantages,  howeyer,  it  mnst  be  remembered  thait.  aD 
that  is  required  to  develope  and  utilise  the  many  natural  advantages  of  tiia 
colonies  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  for  many  years  to  come  stout  hearts  and 
strong  hunds  will  find  abundant  occupation  in  accomplishing  this  work  H« 
who  is  not  possessed  of  these  requisites  of  a  bush-life  is  as  unfit  for  British 
Columbia  as  for  any  other  colony.  But  the  man  whose  heart  does  not  fail 
him  at  the  prospect  of  hard  living  and  harder  work,  will  find  there  weloome 
and  plenty  awaiting  him." 

The  impression  with  which  the  majority  of  readers  will  close  this  book  will 
be  one,  we  think,  more  partaking  of  disappointment  than  pleasure.  Com- 
mander Mayne  is  not  a  pleasing  writer ;  he  indulges  in  frequent  repetitions, 
and,  although  the  nature  of  his  duties  may  have  prevented  him  from  acquir- 
ing a  more  complete  personal  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  new.  and 
interesting  country,  yet  the  title  of  his  book  is  sufficient  to  awaken  higgler 
expectations  than  it  is  found,  upon  perusal,  capable  of  satisfying. 


Tk9  Internal  Catidition  of  American  Democracy ;  Considered  in  a  Letter /rem 
the  Hon,  Thomas  D^Arey  McGee,  M.  P.  P.,  President  of  the  Bxe4MHH 
Council  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  to  the  Hon,  Charles  Chtvan  Dufyp 
M.  P.  P.,  Minister  of  Public  Lands  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  London  : 
Robert  Hardwicke.     1863. 

The  source  from  which  this  brief  letter  emanates,  and  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  confer  upon  the  opinions  expressed  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  From  a  long  residence  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  McGee  speaks 
as  an  authority  who  will  be  listened  to  with  careful  attention  and  respect 
The  picture  he  draws  of  the  present  social  position  of  the  Boston  school  of 
Americans,  is  anything  but  flattering  to  their  pride ;  the  future  national 
character,  he  half  predicts  they  will  attain,  is  the  reverse  of  encouraging. 

'*  Their  vain  proclamations,  rightly  weighed,  are  words  of  warning.  Their 
social  discoveries  are  often  fatal  secrets,  over  which  our  wiser  ancestors  would 
have  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Their  irreverent  youth  and  independent 
matronage  are  not  moral  improvements  to  be  desired.  Their  inbred  con- 
tempt for  *  foreigners '  is  fit  only  for  the  latitude  of  Pokin.  Their  State 
school  system  seems  to  me  false  in  its  basis,  and  fatal  in  its  effects.  While^ 
last  of  all,  the  examples  set  by  their  recent  political  men,  are  examples  for 
the  most  part  devoutly  to  be  avoided. " 


Hesperus  and  other  Poems  and  Lyrics.     By  Charles  Sangster.     John  LoTeD, 
Montreal  ;  Rollo  <k  Adam,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Gangster's  poems  are  not  yet  justly  appreciated  in  Canada.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  day  will  come  when  Canadians  will  point  with 
pride  to  a  poet  whose  effusions  have  already  attracted  favourable  notice  .from 
the  critical  press  in  England.     In  a  future  number  of  the  British  Am^ricmm^ 
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shall  describe  the  works  of  this  author  in  detail,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
Canadian  poetical  writers  who,  notwithstanding  the  infant  age  of  literature 
in  this  country,  merit  far  wider  publicity  and  appreciation  than  have  hitherto 
been  accorded  to  them. 


The  Fidd  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  America  :  Containing  fvU  DescripUom 
of  nearly  Eleven  Hundred  Species  and  Varieties ;  with  Directi^ms  for 
Propagatiofiy  Culture  and  Use,  By  Fearing;  Burr,  jr.  Crosby  ii 
I^ichols,  Boston.     Rollo  &  Adam,  Toronto.     1863. 

This  work  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  guide  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
varieties,  rather  than  as  a  treatise  on  cultivation.  It  nevertheless  embraces 
all  the  directions  necessary  for  the  successful  management  of  a  vegetable 
garden.  Some  idea  of  the  copiousness  of  this  work  may  be  obtained  from 
the  statement  that  it  contains  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  nearly 
eleven  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  As  an 
example  of  its  contents,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  embodies  descriptions  of  no 
leiB  than  seventy-one  varieties  of  the  common  onion,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  the  pea,  sixty- two  varieties  of  the  potato,  <kc.,  <kc. 

The  origin  of  the  most  important  varieties  is  generally  given,  and  their 
adaptation  to  certain  climates,  soils,  and  mode  of  cultivation. 

To  the  practical  gardener  and  seedsman,  this  work  will  be  an  excellent 
guide,  and  an  invaluable  book  of  reference. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLIES.* 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW. — FEBRUARY,  1863. 

'*  ConvicU  and  Transpmiation  "  have  formed  a  prominent  subject  for  the 
British  Reviews  during  the  last  quarter.  The  presence  of  a  large  criminal 
population  in  the  heart  of  England,  periodically  awakens  a  sense  of  danger  to 
the  community.  There  are  annually  committed  to,  and  liberated  from,  the 
oounty  jails  in  England  and  Wales,  upwards  of  130,000  offenders.  Besides 
these,  there  are  3000  convicts  turned  loose  every  year  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Habitual  criminals  may  be  dealt  with  in 
three  ways,  they  may  bo  deterred  from  committing  offences,  reformed,  or  got 
rid  of.  The  question  which  now  agitates  the  public  mind  in  England,  is 
vhat  method  to  choo»e,  and  when  chosen,  how  to  put  it  in  practice. 

"  Recent  Atttachs  oii  the  Pentateuch." 

*^ Professor  Wilson — Christopher  North.** 

*  The  American  reprints  of  the  British  Quarterlies,  together  with  IBlackwooiTs 
Usgazine,  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  RoUo  &  Adam,  Toronto* 
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^'Pr4j>f€m9^  FaUfr^*,$  S^ien^^  Biognfphy  ofGo^ihe, " — ^Anong  th»  biograpyii 
of  the  diBtinguished  oiea  who  flourisbed  during  the  last  century,  tfaeMk 
non/e  so  remarkable,  00  inatruotive,  and  so  diatresaing,  aa  that  of  Johan  Wolf- 
gang Goethe,  a  poet  of  undoubted  genius,  a  naturalist  with  a  disputed.  tiHe 
to  the  name,  and  a  natural  philosopher,  without  even  the  elements  of  Scienoa. 
With  his  various  claims  to  a  high  r^utation,  he  was  the  demigod  of  hii 
country  and  of  his  age,  with  crowds  of  worshippers,  as  eager  to  admire  and  do- 
f^sid  his  erron»  as  to  i^plaud  and  exaggerate  hia  merits.  Though  a  sindsKt 
ol  nature  in  some  of  her  rioheet  domains,  and  an  admirer  of  the  beauiy  and 
adaptations  of  the  material  world,  he  neither  recogniaed  the  divine  hand  that 
made  it,  nor  the  bountiful  providence  by  which  it  was  sustained.  Without 
even  the  sentiment  of  a  high  morality,  he  had  no  faith  in  those  great  troths 
which  had  bpen  accepted  by  the  first  of  poets  and  the  greatecrt  of  philpsp- 
pbers. 

'<  (h-eeoe  duritkgihc  last  Thirty  Tears,^' — ^Historiana  who,  in  future  agosy  u^ 
take  up  the  subject  of  a  resuscitated  Greece,  will  treat  these  thirty  yeaxa  of 
King  Otho's  reign  as  a  period  of  national  torpor. 

*  <  NoveU  and  NovelisU  of  the  Day. " — Dickens  and  Thackery  are  at  present  the 
lords  of  the  navel ;  and  as  partisans  of  one  or  the  other,  the  world  of  noval 
readars  are  pretty  equaUy  divided.  George  Eliot  has  ai^hieved  the  greafasit 
literary  success  of  recent  years,  and  now  she  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
novelists.  Mr.  Wilkie  OoUina  has,  in  hia  own  way,  achieved  eminent  suc- 
cess. '  To  go  to  bed  after  the  perusal  of  the  Woman  in  White  or  No  Nama, 
ia  liJke  going  to  bed  after  supping  on  a  pork-chop/  Few  men  have  won  their 
laurels  so  swiftly  and  easily  as  Mr.  Trollope,  and  few  writers  deserve  thevi 
so  well.  Orley  Farm  is,  as  yet,  his  best  book.  Lady  Audley's  Secret  has 
recently  rushed  into  a  sudden  and,  to  some  extent,  an  inexplicable  popular- 
ity. 

''  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland.** — ^These  valuable  and  instructive  historical 
notices,  by  Robert  Chambers,  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  notices  of  old  life  and  n^inners,  generally  given  in  the  very 
words  of  the  old  authors.  They  are  not  unlike  a  carefully  kept  note-book  of 
a  studious  reader  of  history.  The  *  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland '  oocupy 
three  closely  printed  large  octavo  volumes.  They  extend  in  time  from  ike 
Reformation  to  the  Rebellion  of  1746. 

**  Dr.  0unningham*8  Historical  Theology ^* 

*'  The  Prospect  of  Parties." — *The  Conservative  party  has  seldom  bean 
stronger  in  point  of  numbers  ;  it  never  was  weaker  in  point  of  reputation  and 
character. ' 
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MACMILLAN. — JANUABY   AND  FXBKUAllT. 

4   A  vifti  io  lAi^Mn  in  October,  1862,  describes  once  again  the  oelebiated 
tttfeOa  of  1832. 

The  WeaUh  of  NdtiohM  and  the  daw  power,  argnes  against  the  SUta 
"Boint^  as  one  who  fights  against  all  the  princijdesof  oiTil  and  religions  liberty 
on  which  England  rests  her  glory,  and  all  the  prinoi|des  of  political  eeonomj 
%o  whidi  she  ascribes  her  wealth. 

Vinetnta ;  or,  Sunken  Bocks,  has  already  reached  the  XXI IL  chapter,  toA 
is  to  be  continued.  It  will  be  time  to  notice  this  singular  romimoe  in  sonttb 
luUire  nnutber. 

Lifi^M  Aniwer,  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbnry,  we  cannot  reftaffi  fromi  glriiil^ 
in  foU:— 

I  know  not  if  the  dar^  or  bright 

Shall  be  my  lot : 
Of  that  wherein  my  hopes  delight 

Be  best,  or  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to  drag  for  yean 

Toil's  heavy  chain : 
Or  day  and  night  my  meat  be  tears 

On  bed  of  pain. 

Dear  faces  may  surround  my  hearth 

With  smiles  and  glee  : 
Or  I  may  dwell  alone,  and  mirth 

Be  strange  to  me. 

My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 

By  breath  divine  : 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine. 

One  who  has  known  in  storms  to  sail 
I  I  have  on  board  : 

Above  the  raviog  of  the  gale 
I  hear  the  Lord. 

He  holds  me  when  the  billows  smite, 

I  shall  not  fall  : 
If  sharp,  'tis  short  ;  if  long  'tis  light ; 

He  tempers  alL 


*  Xhb  British  Momthlibs,  inclading  BlacJrwood  (American  reprint),  ComhiUf 
TempU  Bar,  Hu  St.  Janus'  Magazine,  Good  Word*,  London  Society,  The  Churckman*i 
Magazine,  The  Exchange,  kc.  he,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Messrs.  RoUo  k 
Adam's,  Toronto. 
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Safe  to  the  land — safe  to  the  land^ 

The  end  is  this  : 
And  then  with  Him  go  hand  in  hand 

Far  into  bliss. 

The  Water  Babies — a  Fairy  tale  for  a  Latid-Bahy.  An  extremely 
amusing  and  imaginative  rhapsody,  with  plenty  of  moral,  but  sometimes 
rather  difficult  to  discover.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  thd 
chapters  in  these  numbers — "  Tom  "  is  introduced  to  Mother  Gary,  but  thd 
journey  he  had  to  undertake  before  he  found  her  in  the  Polar  seas,  making 
everything  make  itself,  involved  such  marvellous  powers  that  any  attempt  at 
illustration  would  be  fruitless.  It  requires  no  small  knowledge  of  Natural 
History  in  order  to  follow  the  Rev.  Professor  Kiiigsley  in  bis  aerial  flight 
and  submarine  plunges,  with  Master  Tom  to  the  other  end  of  nowhere. 

Dr,  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  CJiurch. — This  is  an  excellent  con^ 
parison  between  a  book  written  for  edification,  and  one  like  the  Bishop  of 
KataPs,  written  to  unsettle  and  confound.  Dr.  Stanley  speaks  of  the  Bibl« 
80  as  to  maintain  the  sense  of  its  Divine  virtue  unimpaired.  Everywhere  he 
keeps  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  the  religious  life  »eeks  the  Bible — to  be 
enlarged  and  strengthened,  not  to  be  straitened  and  perplexed. 

GOOD  WORDS. — JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

This  able  and  valuable  publication  is  now  three  years  old,  and  has  already 
attained  a  circulation  larger  than  any  other  periodical  of  its  class.  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scot- 
land. As  a  domestic  and  religious  magazine  it  surpasses  all  its  predeces- 
sors, and  knows  no  equal  among  cotemporaries.  Among  its  contributors 
are  many  well-known  names,  8ir  David  Brewster,  Miss  Mulock,  Archbishop 
Whately,  Principal  Leitch  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  the  Countess  ds 
Gasparin,  Piazzi  Smith,  P.  H.  Gosse,  author  of  the  Ca^uxdian,  Naturalitt, 
Miss  Greenwell,  The  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  Sir  John  Herscbely 
Bart,  Dr.  Caird,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  <kc.,  &c. 

The  paper  on  ^^The  characteristics  of  the  Age,^*  by  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
exposes  the  celebrated  pendulum  experiment.  It  has,  howtjver,  been  of 
use  to  mankind,  although  as  with  the  diviniug  rod,  table-turning,  the  mag- 
netosoope,  the  ring,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  weak-minde4 
persons  it  leads  to  imposture,  yet  led  by  it  Dubois  Raymond  has  constructed 
a  delicate  galvanoscope  by  which  the  electricity  of  the  human  body  can  be 
exhibited  by  its  action  upon  the  •  eedle  of  the  galvanoscope,  and  even  by  its 
power  to  decompose  water.  The  muscular  motion  of  the  arm  causes  the 
pendulum  to  vibrate,  and  M.  Chevreul  has  established  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  execution  of  certain  movements  and  the  thought  which  is 
relative  to  it,  though  this  thought  is  not  yet  the  will  which  comiuands  our 
muscular  organs.  Fourteen  hundred  years  asio,  a  ring  siispendtd  by  a  tluread 
was  an  instrument  of  divination.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  expenAent 
of  telling  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  a  suspended  ring  and  a  glass  of 
water. 
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AnthoDy  Trollope  writes  *'  The  Widow^g  MUe,"  This  author  is  aoqtiiring 
•  high  repntation.  The  tale  of  '^The  Widow's  Mite,"  is  about  the  Cotton 
famine,  a  marrying  of  an  American  with  an  English  girl,  who  bargains  to 
-^liBpeDse  with  the  usual  wedding  clothes,  and  &:ive  the  price  of  them  to  the 
•oup  kitchen,  for  suffering  operatives.  The  tale  is  prettily  told,  and  encour- 
ages a  love  for  the  unselfish,  warm-hearted  sympathisers  with  wide-spread 
distress. 

About  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  Earthquakes  are  always  at  work  says 
Sir  John  Herachel.  The  thin  solid  crust  of  the  earth  above  the  intensely 
heated  central  sphere  is  continually  changing  in  tliickness  and  consequently 
in  strength.  The  Continents  are  always  getting  lighter,  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  receiving  additional  weight  continually,  and  as  the  neces- 
sary result  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  constantly  sinking  and  the  continents  rising, 
in  relation  to  the  central  heated  nucleus.  The  sea  bed  being  thus  pressed 
down  and  the  land  wearing  away  and  becoming  continually  lighter,  a  crack  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth  takes  place  at  the  weakest  point,  and  an  earthquake 
with  volcanoes  result.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  volcano  remote  from 
the  sea  coast,  and  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  that  the  earth  crack 
takes  place.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  always  face  the  largest  oceans — 
while  sound  travels  in  air  about  1,140  feet  per  second,  in  water  4,700  feet,  in 
iron  11,400,  so  do  earthquake  waves  travel  with  different  speeds  in  different 
media,  and  they  vary  from  12  to  13  miles  a  minute,  to  70  or  80.  During  the 
passage  of  a  wave,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  up  and  down  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance will  be  compressed,  and  it  is  this  compression  which  carries  the  shock 
forwards.  When  an  earthquake  wave  runs  under  a  row  of  buildings,  they 
hSL  in  succession,  the  base  fljdng  forwards,  and  leaving  the  tops  behind  to 
drop  on  the  soil  on  the  side  from  which  the  shock  came.  An  earthquake 
wave  has  been  seen  to  run  along  a  wall,  the  wall  bowing  forward  and  recover- 
ing itself  with  the  swell  of  a  wave  rushing  forward  with  immense  rapidity, 
Kotwithstanding  the  awful  power  of  earthquakes,  we  mi)st  remember  that 
the  energy  requisite  to  overthrow  a  mountain,  is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  com- 
pered with  that  which  holds  it  in  its  place  and  makes  it  a  mountain. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish  begins.  The  parish  is  described, 
tile  lakes,  the  mountains  and  the  deep  secluded  dells  of  Highland  sceneiy. 
H  is  the  Righi  of  Argyleshire,  and  under  a  bright  blue  sky  is  surpassingly 
grand  and  fair. 

The  February  number  contains  **v4  Vindication  of  Bishop  Colenso^^*  in 
which  the  author  professes  to  disbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  work  on  the 
Pentateuch,  alleging  as  the  groundwork  of  such  belief  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing a  man  with  so  clear  a  head  as  stands  on  Bishop  Colenso*s  shoulders 
capable  of  writino:  such  an  accumulation  of  trash,  objections,  absurdities  and 
distortions  as  make  up  the  sum  of  this  pseudo-Cohnso  work.  The  letters  are 
Tery  cleverly  written,  in  rather  facetious  style  and  sufficiently  crushing.  The 
writer  charitably  supposes  Bishop  Colenso  is  not  the  author,  and  he  cites 
numerous  examples  which  go  to  prove  that  no  sensible  Christian  would  wish 
to  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  this  reproduction  of  the  objections  of  such 
infidel  authors  as  Celsus,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Experiments  with  the  Trophy  Telescope  at  ihe  First  Exhihitiofhj  point  ont 
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the  wqnfleiB  of  the  heavens  as  rogarda  the  fixed  stan.  The  little  that 
know  of  the  i^tani  only  stimulateji  the  desire  for  more  extended  kno.wl^(^|p^ 
Conceiye  one  of  the  few  atan  whose  distance  from  the  sun  has  been  Wffr 
tnred,  and  consequentiy  one  of  the  nearest  to  us,  so  far  away  in  the  de|i^{| 
of  space  as  to  require  for  its  light,  moving  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  i^  i| 
second  of  time,  thirteen  ^eajTs  to  reach  the  earth.  The  great  mystery  of  4i^ 
or  non-luminous  worlds,  is  hinted  at.  The  intervals  of  chan^i^es  in  the  ap|^e^, 
^ce  of  the  star  designi^ted  *'  o  CkU^"  point  to  the  revolution  of  a  large  c^irk 
Ijjanet  round  that  distant  sun. 

The  History  of  ^artiiquqkes  and  VoUanoeB^  by  Sir  John  Qep^:!^ 
Bart,  continued  from  the  last  number,  is  replete  with  interesting  facte^  ff| 
might  be  expected  from  the  well-known  reputation  of  the  distinguislifiid 
author.  The  first  great  earth<|uake  of  which  any  very  distinct  knowledge  1^ 
^reached  us,  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  63  after  our  Saviour,  jjpi 
August  79,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  buried,  and  among  the  trea^nr)^ 
found  in  the  last  named  of  those  buried  cities  about  100  hundred  years  ago^ 
^  foot  underground,  was  a  library  full  of  books,  and  those  books  still  le^- 
ble  ;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  which  still  remain  unopened.  What  a  atort« 
house  of  knowledge  unexplored  !  Why  do  not  the  wealthy  learned  of  Eurogft 
make  every  e£fort  to  examine  those  hidden  treasures  ?  Discoveries  might  ^| 
n^ade  which  would  upset  a  thousand  Bishops  Colenso.  Vesuvius  agWt 
alarmed  Europe  in  472,  scattering  ashes  over  a  Continent.  Basaltic  coloa- 
nades  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  floods  of  lava  poured  fortl^  at  1^ 
bottom  of  seas  so  deep  as  to  repress,  by  the  mare  weight  of  water,  all  outbrM^ 
of  steam,  gas  or  ashes,  and  reposing  for  ages  in  a  liquid  state,  protected  fra^ 
tbe  cooling  action  of  water  by  a  thick  upper  crust,  take  on  a  colunun^ 
structure.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  among  the  most  sublime  .j^i^ 
ten^c  phenomena  which  opcur  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  they  have  l^^^ 
largely  instrumental  in  producing  its  present  g^graphical  outline,  and  9§i 
i|kanif estations  of  %wful  power  they  are  perhaps  the  most  grand  and  t^^t^ 
ill. the  whole  range  of  terrestrial  phenomena. 

The  RenUniicences  of  a  Mighhnd  ParUh  is  a  charmii^  desoiiptioD,  oq^f. 
epiitinued  from  tiie  last  number,  making  one  l^ng  to  be  an  actor  in  ihf^ 
exciting  scenes  of  flood  and  field  which  are  so  graphically  desoriji)^ 
Tf^  tone  is  delightfully  encouraging,  there  are  no  puritanical  ideas  alMn|| 
religion  inculcated,  all  is  sterling  and  real.  The  religious  and  moral  esf^nL 
of  this  magazine  are  distinguished  by  their  eminently  practical  character^  apd 
have  led  to  its  extraordinary  circulation.  The  illustrations  are  genecs^d^ 
eiLcellent,  and  are  drawu  by  Millais,  Burton,  Tenniel,  Graham,  Watson,  4{CW 
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This  is  certainly  an  illustrated  magazine  of  light  and  amusing  literatura 
for  the  hours  of  relaxation.  The  most  distinguished  artists  are  engaged  to 
grace  its  pages,  and  admirably  is  their  part  of  the  work  done.  Indeed, 
■pme  of  the  short  tales  and  poems  derive  their  interest  from  the  exquisite 
engravings. 

Toboggining  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  has  been  in  Canada. 
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'  The  Tenant  of  the  Chititz  Olutmber  grows  in  interMrt 

Why  ih€  Buhop  gave  Th(fmpson  a  Living  Ib  a  seVei^e,  iltld,  it  is  to  be 
Igfiiped,  now-a-dayB,  on  unmerited  aaitMsm  on  the  Epii^copftl  bench. 

TBX  BT.    JAinB'B  MAOAZIKB — JAKUABY   AHh   FSS1lt7ABY. 

MadeUnt  Graham  is  a  cleverly  written  tale,  and  will  be  read  with  eager- 
iieiB  by  confirmed  novel  readers,  but  the  characters  and  details  are  frequently 
tediously  spun  nut ;  the  material  occupying  two  pages,  might  advantage- 
ouily  be  condensed  into  one.  As  to  the  sentiments,  they  are  on  the  whole 
coarse,  satirical  and  scandalous  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  work  which  any  one  would 
be  ayerse  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  pure-minded  girl. 

Birangt  Sights  is  amusing  and  instructive,  and  describes,  but  does  not 
fixpUin^  the  phosphorescent  phenomena  which  frequently  give  a  resplendent 
character  to  the  fly,  the  worm,  the  flowers,  a  chrystal,  and  damp  wood. 
Hbe  reader  is  left  to  reflect  over  the  equisite  phenomena  which  the  autk<w 
describes. 

The  Mission  of  Tick^i-of- Leave  Men,  contains  some  useful  information 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  also  some  valuable  hints.  Ticket-of-Leave  Men  are 
not  the  most  desirable  companions  in  the  world.  We  have,  fortunately,  not 
arrived  in  Canada  at  that  state  of  police  supervision  which  would  make  the 
1^ket-of-Leave  system  possible  with  us. 

The  Tangled  Skein  winds  ofl*  well  and  rapidly.  The  language  used  is 
rather  strong,  and  those  expletives,  conveying  a  sense  of  high-wrought  feeling 
or  passion,  usually  rendered  by  an  initial  letter  and  a  dash,  are  given  at  full 
length,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Chamois  Hunthtg  is  a  truthful  picture,  but  it  sadly  lacks  that  heart-stirring 
ind  spirited  style  which  should  belong  to  so  exciting  a  subject.  While  read- 
isgi  you  cannot  fancy  yourself  a  Chamois  hunter. 

BiMm  to  be  a  Foet^  is  a  short  and  lively  narrative,  in  which  an  unl6rtihiat6 
indiTidual  is  brought  up  to  be  a  poet  from  his  cradle  ;  he  is  christened  Ohalv* 
oar  Milton,  but  does  no  credit  to  his  illustrious  namesakes ;  and,  Kbe  a 
pnsihle  man,  marries  a  pretty  giii,  and  consents  to  become  a  soap-boiler. 

The  Reign  of  Madame  de  P&mpad§ur  is  too  stale  and  hackne^fed  a 
■kliject  to  attract  many  readers  ;  and  at  the  best,  it  is  not  the  style  of  hisC^ 
imA- biography  which  should  be  selected  by  preference. 

The  Disinhe-i-ited  is  a  Mexican  tale,  full  of  Indiasns,  ounces,  intrigue^ 
iMmlera,  priests,  and  miraculous  escapes.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  the 
'^  Pirate  of  the  Praires,''  and  other  tales  of  supposed  Mexican  life. 

Mexico,  From  Cortez  to  the  French  expedition,  Mexican  history  is 
llln^y  reviewed.  What  is  now  wanted  is  protection  for  the  forei^er.  If 
France  chivalrously  choose  to  squander  millions  in  producing  a  healthy  state 
of  affikirs  in  one  of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world,  it  may  prove  of  value  to 
XngUud.  The  idea  that  France  is  about  to  pluck  the  chcsnuts  out  of  the 
ike,  is  soothing  to  British  bondholders. 

A  Midnight  Marriage.      Here  we  have  the   Rector  of  a   Parish  dream- 
ing three  timet)  that  his  church  is  on  fire.     He  actually  goes  out  to  see  if  any- 
is  the  matter.     At  the  witching  hour  of  night,  he  meets  at  the  vestry 
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door  a  young  girl,  who  informB  him  that  she  haa  come  to  the  ohnrch,  at  the 
instance  of  her  lover,  to  be  married  at  that  unseemly  hour.  But  no  lover  is 
there  to  greet  her,  although  from  her  situation  she  requires  more  than  a  lover'a 
consolation.  The  Rector,  in  going  through  the  churchyard,  stumbles  on  m 
man  digging  a  grave.  It  is  the  lover  !  He  is  preparing  a  cold  bridal  bed 
for  his  victim.  The  unexpected  visit  of  the  Rector  prevents  murder.  The 
tale  is  said  to  be  true,  but  the  names  are  fictitious. 

Physical  Training  is  a  good  article  on  the  proper  mode  of  developing  the 
human  figure.  The  arguments  advanced  are  based,  as  they  should  be,  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  The  tractile  power  of  dif- 
ferent people  varies  remarkably.  From  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  the 
Englishman  possesses  tractile  power  of  366  to  384  lbs. — ^the  Scotchman  the 
same — while  the  Irishman  rises  as  high  as  397  to  413  lbs.  Longevity  is  not 
known  amongst  the  race  of  athletes.  Height  ought  to  be  in  propoi-tion  to 
weight  :  thus  a  lad  of  18,  if  he  be  5f .  4in.  in  height,  ought  to  weigh  8  stone^ 
10  lbs.  If  21  years  of  age,  and  5f.  5in.  in  height,  he  ought  to  weigh  9  stone, 
6  lbs.  ;  at  25,  if  5f.  6in.  in  height,  he  should  weigh  10  stone  5  lbs.  ;  and 
at  30  years,  10  stone,  1  lb.  The  converse  of  the  above  proportions  also  holds 
good,  as  deductions  from  statistical  tables. 

Passing  over  Part  I.  of  ^^ Secrets  of  my  Office"  for  the  present,  "A 
JUvolutionai-y  Breakfast "  creates  an  appetite  for  more  sketches  in  the  same 
style.  If  one  could  only  believe  it  to  be  true,  it  might  be  considered  bj 
many  as  an  admirable  though  ratJier  overdrawn  caricature  of  some  of  the 
men  whose  names  may  live  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  who,  in  their 
time,  were  proud  to  be  considered  as  the  enemies  of  the  immortal  Pitt. 

THE  CHDBCHMAir's  FAMILY  MAGAZINE — JANUABY  AND  FEBBUABY. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  this  Magazine— nearly  three  years — it  ou<;ht  to  be  of  superior  excellence^ 
but  we  are  not  left  to  this  speculative  ground  for  opinion,  as  the  first  thrse 
numbers  sufficiently  mark  its  character  and  stamp.  As  a  literary  publication,  it 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  modem  requirement.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
with  which  it  is  adorned  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

TVie  Prince  of  Wales^  Tour  in  the  East  is  a  very  attractive  and  striking 
description  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  All  tlie 
solemn  associations  and  recollections  which  would  crowd  on  the  mind  of  the 
Royal  traveller,  as  he  trod  the  sacred  soil  of  Zion,  are  forcibly  yet  delicately 
brought  into  the  light — Jerusalem,  once  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  still 
exists,  a  **  stern-sad  monumental  city,  the  prey  of  the  stranger,  the  sport  of 
the  infidel,  while  the  banished  leraelites  on  their  appointed  days  of  national 
mourning  exclaim,  beating  their  breasts  and  rending  their  garments,'*  *'  For 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  we  sit  silent  and  weep  ! "  The  Mosque  of  Omar, 
on  the  side  of  Solomon's  Temple — all  but  closed  to  the  gaze  of  Europeans — ^was 
visited  by  the  Royal  party.  But  the  associations  even  here  aroused  would 
be  tame  compared  with  the  solemn,  overwhelming  recollection,  that  in  Jerusi^ 
lem,  the  Son  op  Man  dwelt  and  taught,  suffered  and  died. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  is  the  title  of  series  of  articles  which 
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bodj  in  a  great  meanire  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  continued 
tiaoagh  two  numbers. 

The  New  Curaie  shows  the  utter  inefficiency  of  human  resolves  in  pur- 
ging a  definite  course  of  life,  traced  out  under  the  influence  of  inexperience 
and  religious  zeal.  The  Curate  resolves  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
profession,  and  strives  for  the  mastery  over  earthly  love.  He  finds  a  minister- 
ing angel,  however,  and  like  a  sensible  man  submits  to  the  incontrolable 
panion,  and  his  angel  becomes  his  wife. 

Ladies  work  in  a  Country  Pai-ish  would  do  many  a  lady  a  vast  deal  of 
good  if  faithfully  pursued. 

In  the  Febioiary  number  "  The  Painter^s  gloi-y"  is  a  delightful  tale. 

Laneatthire  under  a  Cloud  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  distress  among  the 
cotton  spinners,  but  it  shows  the  noble  character  of  the  operatives.  In  the 
Bidst  of  the  appalling  calamity  which  has  befallen  them,  they  have  preserved 
order  and  respected  the  law.  They  have  maintained  a  demeanor  in  the  prea- 
mire  of  the  most  trying  adversity  which  will  long  cause  the  British  people  to 
look  back  in  proud  admiration  to  the  astonishing  self>denial,  patience  and 
confidence  of  her  pona 

All  the  articles  of  the  Churchman^s  Family  Magazine  breathe  a  high  toned 
■orality,  and  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  firesides  of 
■embers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

TEMPLE  BAR. — JANUARY  AND   FEBRUBRY. 

Toums  on  the  Thames  will  awaken  many  recollections,  but  the  article  ii 
written  by  one  whose  ideas  on  certain  subjects  are  not  very  well  defined.  The 
vriter  calls  Shelley  'Hhe  purest,  most  loving,  most  maligned  of  men."  He 
vas  a  musical  and  passionate  infidel  and  sco£fer.  He  suggests  that  to  the  noble 
Fkinoe  now  dead  should  arise  no  mystic  monolith,  or  oriental  obelisk,  or 
triumphal  arch,  befitting  a  Cessar  or  Napoleon,  '*but  a  Christian  Cross,"  such 
M  our  ancestors  bmlt. 

Q.  A,  S. — George  Augustus  Sala,  treats  us  in  his  usual  style  to  a  wordy 
Bnalrfast  in  Bedy  leading  the  way  *Hhrough  a  desert  of  demolitions  with 
•ourcely  an  oasis  of  stability."  A  more  inteUigible  title  than  *'  Breakfast  in 
Bod"  would  have  been  ^^Metropolitan  Improvements." 

The  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  *^  The  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds"  call  to  mind 
fomething  we  have  read  before  in  tlie  same  style,  and  on  the  same  subject :  it 
m  a  Datheboys  HaU  over  agaui  on  a  refined  and  enlarged  scale.  The  charao- 
tflTB  in  the  3rd  chapter  are  also  suggestive  of  woU  known  novels.  Those 
who  have  read  Dickens'  works  will  find  nothing  particularly  refreshing  or  new 
In  the  "  The  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds,"  so  far. 

A  Hoyal  Dane  in  England  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
It  describes  the  doings  of  a  royal  Dane  in  England  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Bags  of  Gold,  means  in  Temple  Bar  phraseology,  '*  Savings  Bank."  From 
IMO  to  1857)  116  millions  of  money  were  received  from  depositors  by  the 
trastoes  of  these  useful  institutions.  Post  Office  Saving  Banks,  with  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee,  not  only  greatly  simplifies  the  system  of  depositing,  but 
mnoves  the  flaws  incident  to  the  machinery  and  uubusiness-like  manage- 
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merit  oi  these  Depoditories  and  the  want  of  security  against  the  iraadsof  tMi^ 
surers.  The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Banks  has  attained  an  enormooB  ttuif^ 
nitode,  and  marvellous  results  have  already  been  realized.  A  man  deporibi 
nnmey  in  a  Post  Office  Bank  in  London  or  any  other  town,  and  he  can  hKf^ 
it  paid  to  him  in  any  other  town  he  chooses  by  writing  to  his  Bank  of  Deporfl 
Seren  hundred  Friendly  Societies,  Charitable  Associations  and  Penny  BiAlQi 
hftTe  already  deposited  their  funds  with  the  Postipaster-General.  What  «v 
amazing  amount  of  real  confidence  and  faith  the  ^ngiifAi  people  mnat  hwrb  te 
tile  English  Government ! 

John  MarchirumVs  Legacy^  so  far,  is  a  good  and  natural  tale  in  whieh  ttto' 
interest  is  so  well  kept  up,  that  one  longs  for  the  next  numben  of  flie  ma^ 
line  to  know  the  fate  of  the  gentle,  loving  Mary. 

SiUi/tuj  upf  is  in  some  instances  strikingly  true  to  the  fife.  Well  can  iNr 
lidng  before  the  mind'H  eye  the  loving,  self-denying  sister  waiting  for  her 
libertine  brother,  and  fondly  hoping  that  each  error  will  be  the  last,  but  ftuM 
hope  too  often  flutters  like  the  bird  in  the  story,  and  then  ffies  away.  TW 
sermon -reading  old  lady  we  can  look  upon  as  an  old  friend. 

The  Blackburn  Sewing  Schools  is  an  article  which  may  be  read  with  intei^ 
est  and  profit,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  delineations  of  the  character  of  ibe 
suffering  English  operatives.  The  sewing  school  is  a  benevolent  institutioii; 
afibrding  work,  means  to  live,  and  practical  education  in  a  moat  tntlM 
art  to  thousands  who  claim  our  sympathy  under  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected trials. 

OORNHILL. — JINUARY   AND  FBBBUABT. 

The  admirable  illustrations  and  high  literary  talent  which  distinguiBh  Wv 
magazine  haTe  been  attested  by  a  wide-spread  public  appreciation.  THff 
OomhiU  is  not  only  remarkably  well  sustained,  but  now  that  the  piincSpto 
oigravings  are  printed  on  separate  sheets  of  plate  paper  it  is  especially -ttttra^ 
tive  as  a  work  of  art,  belonging  to  a  certain  class.  The  nameB  of  the  artMl^ 
ave  sufficient  to  establish  a  reputation.  Holman  Hunt,  Maclise,  Wbtsolii, 
/Tenniel,  Millais,  Lawless,  Sandeys,  Arm^tead,  Doyle,  make  drawings  onltM^ 
fbr  the  ComhiU^  Ixytxdon  SocieUf,  Good  Wordn^  and  other  admirable  pesntMh 
cals.  Comhill  stands  at  the  head  of  the  illustrated  monthlies,  and  weAl  doHit 
it  deserve  the  wide  circulation  it  enjoys. 

Bamola  has  reached  the  XXXV.  chapter,  wherein  we  are  told  what  ¥%t>t- 
enee  was  th*nking  of.  When  Romola  is  finished  it  will  be  time  to  give  an' 
osalysis. 

Indian  Cossacks  is  the  title  of  a  paper  on  the  irregular  cavalry  of  India. 
It  is  principally  directed  towards  a  description  of  Oureton's  regiment  of  Mool* 
tanee  cavalry.     They  are  wild,  uncouth,  fiery-eyed,  swarthy  horsemen,  a&d 
terribly  impulsive.      The  description  of  their  charge  is  splendid,  and  camiol' 
be  read  without  a  thrill  of  excitement. 

Eichnyynd  and  Washington  during  the  war.  Both  of  these  cities  htEfV 
increased  amazingly  during  the  war.  Lilnd  around  Washington  has  risen  40^ 
per  cent. ,  and  its  population  has  doubled.  The  great  personages  at  Washington 
are  too  well  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  to  require  notice ;  and  first  amottg^ 
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i^fil^  f^  Richmond  is  the  Prei^ident,  with  his  slight  ngile  j&gure  and  i:!iteD«^ 
(jlipt.  The  Yice-Presideut  is  bowed,  furxowed,  and  hollow  of  eye  and  cheek — 
ff^ething  tp  see  with  a  shudder  and  never  to  forget.  Washington  is  ovemm 
with  rogues,  spies  and  demagogues.  Bichmond  is  governed  by  Martial  Law, 
ax^  a  angle  supreme  will  that  must  not  be  gainsaid,  is  all-prevading.  Neither 
eiiy  can  be  commercially  great,  but  both  will  be  famed  as  the  basis  for  tha 
greatest  armies  that  ever  met  in  the  shock  of  civil  war. 

Modem  Taxidermy  gives  the  results  of  certain  processes  in  the  art,  but 
^Qea  not  pretend  to  ppiut  out  ihose  niceties  of  manipulation  which  confer  oya 
ij^j^  splendid  examples,  such  as  those  in  Mr.  Waterton's  Museum,  their  ex- 
b|ipzdinary  merit. 

Roundabout  papers,  frovi  the  pen  of  Thaokway  are  continued.  They  ava 
\gg^  amusing  and  instructive 

.  Science, — ^The  rotatiion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  cannot  be  left  out  of  consider- 
^on  in  t)|e  pointing  of  long  range  of  artillery,  inasmuch  as  in  a  flight  of  five 
ij^ea,  occupying  twenty-five  seconds  of  time,  it  would  carry  a  projectile 
planted  norUiwards  about  4$  feet  to  the  east,  and  southwards  as  much  to  the 
west  of  its  line  of  fire.  The  same  cause,  namely  the  rotation  of  the  earthy 
{||^ws  the  water  of  a  river  preferentiaUy  ag^st  its  right  bank,  so  that  the 
^t  bank  of  a  river  flowing  towaid  the  north  or  south  is  generally  higher  and 
steeper,  the  left  the  flatter  and  the  more  alluvial  one. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  puddings  and  tarts  are  scientifically  digestive 
llgenta  ;  the  demand  for  sweets  on  the  part  of  children  is  a  correct  instinot» 
the  sugar  being  of  use  in  assisting  assimilation  of  food. 

In  the  astronomical  world,  the  attention  of  astronomers  has  been  recently 
directed  with  increasing  interest  to  the  variability  of  Nebulse.  Some  of  these 
eqamical  wonders  have  been  specially  noted,  and  when  the  enormous  magni- 
^idoy  the  remoteness  and  singularity  of  the  changes  are  considered,  they  cerr, 
tfinly  rank  amon^  the  most  wonderful  and  inexplicable  marvels  of  the 
ilaixj  heavens. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. — FEBRUABV   AND  MARCH. 

** Sovereigns  and  Sons,"  conveys  a  high  and  just  tribute  to  the  memory  ol^ 
Albert.  Her  Gracious  Majesty  ihe  Queen  is  styled  a  model  Sovereign, 
her  career  as  a  mother  is  said  to  be  as  pleasant  as  her  career  as  a  Sorer- 
18  splendid.  This  is  high  praise  coming  from  a  republican  source,  and 
will  be  appreciated  on  this  side  the  frontier  line.  The  article  is  chiefly  about 
the  quarrels  of  Sovereigns  and  their  families.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject ; 
the  domestic  dissensions,  even  of  Kings,  are  painful,  and  often  fraught  with 
tBtrible  troubles  to  those  over  whom  they  rule. 

'^  The  Siege  of  OincinncUi  "  is  a  laudation  of  Qeneral  Wallace.     It  is  to  be 
Hi^gEeited  that  the  writer  has  omitted  dates  altogether  ;  not  even  to  the 
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markable  proclamation  israed  by  General  Wallaoe,  is  there  any  date  attached, 
and  no  one  who  is  nnfamiliar  with  the  excitement  at  Cincinnati,  when 
Kerby  Smith  threatened  that  city,  can  rappoae  from  the  narrative  that  tha 
event  bolongs  to  the  *'  Great  Rebellion." 

"  T?ie  C?Msseur8  d  Pied  "  embraces  a  history  of  this  celebrated  branch  of  tha 
French  army,  and  suggests  its  introduction  into  the  American  service. 

*^  Shelley j"  an  article  containing  little  that  is  new,  and  introducing  some  of 
the  most  objectionable,  and  to  a  well  constituted  and  religious  mind,  some  of 
the  most  repulsive  extracts  from  his  works,  which,  however  great  may  have 
been  his  genius  and  exquisite  his  poetry,  are  sufficient  to  suppress  admiration 
in  the  shudder  which  comes  over  ouo  when  his  shocking  delineations  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  strike  the  eye  and  offend  the  heart. 

** A  Londmi  Suburb"  is  a  pleasant  description  of  English  summer 
weather,  Greenwich  fair,  Greenwich  hospital,  and  'some  of  its  glories.  Tha 
writer,  though  an  American,  appears  to  have  imbibed  a  thorough  English 
feeling,  and  while,  not  forgetful  of  his  country  and  countrymen,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  his  long  sojourn  in  a  London  Suburb,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges it. 

''  The  last  Cruise  of  the  Monitor**  is  an  excellent  and  stirring  narrative  of 
the  loss  of  that  celebrated  iron-clad.  The  Monitor's  deeds  and  the  Monitoi'li 
fate  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

**  America  the  Old  World  "  is  sadly  at  fault  in  its  geology.  The  Laurentiaa 
Hills  are  styled  a  granite  range,  stretching  from  Eastern  Canada  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  along  its  base  the  so  called  Azoic  rocks  are  said  to  be  gather- 
ed. The  Laurentian  hills  are,  in  fact,  wholly  composed  of  the  so  called 
Azoic  rocks,  consisting  of  Gneiss  and  Crystalline  Limestone.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  Granite  and  trap  out-bursts  have  taken  place.  The  Lauren- 
tian Hills  are  composed  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  are  not  Azoic,  but  contain  the  remains  of  Corals  and  other 
organisms.  Granite  is  comparatively  a  rare  rock  in  America,  as  elsewhere 
Gneiss  has  been  and  is  still  often  mistaken  for  Granite.  There  are  only  a  few 
extensive  areas  of  Granite  in  the  Laurentian  Hills  yet  known — all  the  rest  ie 
Gneissoid,  and  was  once  sedimentary,  and  very  probably  contained  abundant 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  true  Azoic  rock  lies  below  the 
Laurentian,  and  they  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  fundamental  gneiM 
north  of  Scotland  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  Laurentian,  and  is  now  so  named 
by  British  Geologists  ;  so  also  are  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  were  islands  iu  a  Laurentian  ocean  at  the  same  period  at 
the  detached  peaks  of  the  Laurentide  mountains.  The  idea  that  the  '*  Granite 
band  "  of  the  Laurentian  Hills  has  not  been  submerged  since  its  upheaval  is 
novel ;  where  was  it  during  the  Drift  period,  when  the  great  Laurentian  chain 
was  strewed  with  boulders,  and  when  the  states  and  territories  of  the  north- 
west were  covered  with  Drift-clays,  and  the  great  Coteau  of  Missouri  denu- 
ded ?  How  were  the  terraces  formed  1500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  west  of 
Lake  Superior  ;  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  boulders  perched  3000  feet  above  the  sea  in  Labrador  f 
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AMBEIOAN  JOURNAL  OF  SdBNOB  AKD  ARTS. — JANUARY  AND  MARCH,  1863. 

This  Joumaly  published  every  two  monthi,  is  altogether  scientific  in  sub- 
JQct-matter.  It  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  has  been  uninterrnptedly 
eontinned  up  to  the  present  time.  The  fii-st  series  includes  fifty  volumes — 
from  1818  to  1845.  Up  to  the  year  1838,  it  was  edited  by  Professor  B.  Silli- 
nan  and  B.  Silliman,  jr.  The  second  series  was  commenced  in  1846  by  the 
Silliinans  and  J.  D.  Dana.  It  is  at  present  conducted  by  these  gentlemen  in 
oonnection  with  the  well-known  names  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  Louis  Agassiz, 
Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  and  Professor  Geo.  J.  Brush. 
2%e  American  JoumcU  of  Science  and  Arts  \s  &  standard  work.  It  obtains  a 
GODsiderable  European  circulation  ;  and  as  the  expositor  of  the  condition  of 
science  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  highest,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
authority. 

harper's  new  monthly  MAOAZINB. — JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH. 

''  A  Calif omian  in  Iceland  "  gives  a  graphic  description  of  that  isolated 
island.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
name  of  the  artist  (Peter  Cramer)  who  furnished  the  Carte  de  visite  of  the 
Hvely  tourist  is  not  suggestive.  The  description  of  the  tour  occupies  three 
numbers,  and  is  a  very  amusing  production. 

"  HoU-in-ihe-Day "  is  a  Ghippeway  chief  who  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  recent  Indian  troubles  in  Minnesota.  He  it  was  who  sent  orders 
io  his  braves  to  rob  the  stores  and  mission  at  Leech  Lake.  Description  is 
given  of  a  meeting  between  *'  Hole-in-the-Day  "  and  the  United  States  Com- 
mivion  near  Crow- Wing  last  year,  when  the  Indians,  fully  armed,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  warriors,  met  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Slate  troops.  Although  treachery  was  suspected,  and  a  conflict  imminent, 
yet  the  council  passed  off  without  disturbance.  An  excellent  wood-cut,  from 
ft  photograph  of  '*  Hole-in  the-Day,"  accompanies  this  well- written  narrative. 
"  The  League  of  States"  is  a  rehash  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  war 
of  Independence,  and  is  interesting,  especially  to  Americans. 

"JSomoto"  and  ''  Tke  Small  Bonee  at  AUinqton  "  are  reprinted  from  Com* 
kUL     So  also  is  <*  Mistress  and  Maid"  from  Good  Words, 

*^Th€  Revolving  Tower ^  and  the  Inventor" — In  this  article,  the  credit  of 
Inventing  a  revolving  tower  for  military  purposes,  is  accorded  to  Theodore  R. 
Timby,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Timby  took  out  a  patent 
for  revolving  metallic  towers  in  1843.  Plans  are  given  for  a  defence  of  New 
York  harbour  with  revolving  gun-towers — ^it  being  conceded  that  such  vessels 
IS  the  '*  Warrior"  would  be  able  to  pass  the  present  forts  without  difficulty, 
or  even  danger  to  themselves. 

The  writer  of  "  The  OentUmen  of  the  Press  '*  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the 
hterary  superiority  of  English  reports  ;  but  in  everything  else,  they  are 
Borpassed  by  the  American.  The  American  reporter  represents  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  countr}'— H»lerity,  enterprise,  audacity,  and  independence. 
Some  capital  anecdotes  are  told  of  reporting  feats,  which  could  only  have 
been  acoompliahed  in  America.    The  story  of  the  reporter  of  a  New  York 
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paper  (iflie  Herald)  retaining  posMsion  of  the  wires  at  Kiagsn^  i0W9pMf^ 
Prince  of  Wales'  doings,  by  telegraphing  the  Book  of  GenesiB  and  then  of 
BevelationB,  differs  in  detail  from  that  given  in  Temple  Baty  in  ^'  The  New^ 
paper  Press  of  Ame^-ica."  No  doubt  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  iUl 
American  press  is  immense,  but  is  it  not  too  much  tinged  with  a  taste  for 
'^  sensation  items  "  designed  to  be  contradicted  the  next  day  1 

The  article  on  "  CotUiivenial  Money  "  is  well  iDustrated  with  wood-cuts  oi 
bank  notes  and  coins. 

"  European  Souvenirs  "  read  weU  ;  but  the  period  oyer  which  they  extenj^ 
and  the  very  miscellaneous  grouping  of  characters  which  the  author  describe^ 
suggest  at  the  outset  doubts  of  their  truthfulness.  Tde  possibility  of  sncti 
scenes  and  incidents  having  come  under  the  notice  of  one  and  the  same  indi- 
▼iduat,  implies  an  astonishing  memory,  extraordinary  luck,  and  a  most 
distinguished  circle  of  acquaintance.  There  are  few  men  now  living  who 
were  present  at  the  ball  given  to  the  assembled  Emperors,  Kings  and  Princes 
in  England  in  1814 ;  and  if  the  '^Souvenirs "  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  personal  sketches,-  why  are  they  called  '*  Souyenirs  "  at  all  I  They  aie, 
however,  very  cleverly  written,  and  the  anecdotes  are  well  tokL  Simflir 
'^Soavenirs"  have  appeared  in  Airper  before,  perhaps  from  the  same  nbl^ 
quitous  author.  By  the  majority  of  readers  in  the  United  States,  they  w9 
be  taken  for  facts,  and  the  writer  for  a  great  unknown. 

Numero'os  short  stories,  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  appear  in  each  num- 
ber of  this  popular  monthly.  The  IkBtor's  Easy  Chair,  and  the  MoMif 
Record  of  Current  Events,  are  generally  fiatthful  records  of  what  is  going  ck 
at  home  and  abroad. 

American  PuhUsKer^  Ciroular  amd   Literary    ChueUe.      YoL   L— ^Nb.  L 
Oetober.     p.  96i      Ge<»ge  W.  Childs,   Philadelphia;    Rollo  ^  AdmH, 
Toronta 
We  have  just  reoetved  No.  1  of  thu  bi-monthly,  which  wd  think  will  beoiniii 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  literary  men,  and  the  trade  generally;    Its 
contents  are  yaried,  and  embrace  London  Correspondence ;  the  Antboili  st^ 
Home ;  the  Authors  Abroad ;   Changes  in  the  Trade ;  Ofoiiusxy ;  Lllectey 
Intelligence ;    The  National  Academy  of  Sciencee ;  Notes  on  Becdcir  inl 
Booksellers;  Periodicals,  Auction  Booms,  Bibliography,  Notes  and  Qderies, 
Book  Notioes,  Amusements,  and  ''Our  Book  List;"     The  advertiflnig>  fist 
occupies  fifty  pages.     We  shall  refer,  in  a  succeedini;  number,  more  at  IflQgtt 
to  this  periodical 
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THU  CANADIAN  JOUBNAl  OF  iNimSTRY,   BOIENTB  AND  ART. — niBKITAinr  AVft 

MAKCB  . 

* '  Descriptions  of  Some  Species  of  Nocturnal  f^epidopiera  found  m  Omnada/t 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  with  a  view  to  second  the 
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'ffforti  made  bj  Profeitor  Hincks  for  the  accumulation  of  materiaU  for  a 

'*A  PapuUnr  Exposition  of  the  MineraU  aaid  Geology  of  Canada**  (Part 
rV.  and  v.),  by  Profeasor  Chapman.  This  very  useful  series  of  papers  i?ifl 
^  ooaduded  in  Part.YII.  They  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Bevised  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Oanada,  by  Sir  William  Logan  and 
ik0  O&ceTB  of  the  Geologieal  Survey.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advan- 
t^e  to  the  student,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  Canadian  Pala)ontology. 

"  lUustrations  of  the  Significance  of  Certain  Ancient  British  Skulls,'*  By 
Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  The  author  of  this  paper  says  that  ''the  traces  of 
purposed  deformation  of  the  head,  amoDg  the  Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  have 
an  additional  interest  in  their  relation  to  one  possible  source  of  South  Ameri- 
can population  by  oceanic  migration,  suggested  by  philological  and  other 
independent  evidence.  But  for  our  present  purpose,  the  peculiar  value  of 
Ukmo  modified  skulls,  lies  in  the  disclosures  of  influences  operating  alike 
undesignedly,  and  with  a  well-defined  purpose,  in  producing  the  very  same 
cranial  conformation  among  races  occupying  the  British  Islands  in  ages  long 
mterior  to  earliest  history  ;  and  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  and 
the  simple  Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  present  day.  They  illustrate  with 
•ven  greater  force  than  the  rude  implements  of  flint  and  stone  found  in 
saciy  British  graves,  the  exceedingly  primitive  condition  of  the  British 
Islanders  of  prehistoric  times." 

**  Onihe  Magnetic  Disturhances  at  Toronto  during  thf  Tears  1858  to  1862, 
imimsive*'    By  G.  T.  Kingston,  M.  A. 

«*  The  President's  Address.**  By  the  Rev.  John  McCaul,  LL.D.  In  this 
iddrcss  of  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Institute  to  its  members,  the 
'fmenJ  progress  of  science  throughout  the  world  during  the  past  year,  is 
^Hioed  at.  The  learned  President  has  presented  a  luminous  outline  of  the 
y—rly  advancement  of  scientific  research.  If  he  were  as  ardent  a  student 
ef  nature  as  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  classical  and  Archseologlcal 
^terainre,  he  could  not  have  touched  more  apropos  on  the  progress  of  human 
toowledge  in  the  physical  world. 

The  Canadian  Journal  contains  also  a  number  of  translations  and  selected 
ariides,  reviews,  scientific  and  literary  notes,  <S:c.,  <kc.  The  March  number 
'eentaiiis  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  years  1862-63. 

Tira  CAKADIAK  NATUKALIST  AND  OEOLOOIST. — ^FEBRUARY  AND   APRIL. 

"  The  Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period  in  Nova  Scotia,*'  By  J.  W.  Daww 
•on,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The  tenants  of  the  coal  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  form 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Most  of  the  air-breathers  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  have  only  been  recently  recognized.  This  much,  however,  has  been 
ascertained — that  the  dark  luxuriant  forests  of  the  coal  period  were  not 
destitute  of  animal  life.>  Reptiles,  land-snails,  millipedes,  and  insects,  gave 
life  to  the  gloom  of  those  damp  and  marshy  forests. 

*'0a  the  Gold  MiiMs  of  Canada^   and  the  Manner  of  Working  them.' 
Vrom  the  General  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada. 
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^^  On  the  Parallelism  of  </te  Quebec  Group  with  the  Handeilo  of  EngUmi 
and  Australia^  and  with,  the  Chazy  and  Cakiferous  Formations.'*  By  B. 
Billings,  F.  G.  S.  An  important  paper  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
Taluable  rock  series  in  Canada. 

• 

^^On  the  Land  and  Fresh- Water  Mollusca  of  Lower  Canada."  (Part  I, 
and  II.)  By  G.  F.  Whitoaves,  F.  G.S.,  &c.  Besides  an  enumettition  of 
Canadian  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  almost  all  which  are  found  in  tbo 
Atlantic  States  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  the  paper  contains  an  excellent 
summary  of  Edward  Forbes*  famous  essay,  and  Mr.  Lubbock's  paper  on 
the  Swiss  Pfahlhauscn,  in  the  hope  that  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  may 
possibly  result  in  the  discovery  of  works  of  human  art  in  Canadian  Ter- 
tiary (?)  or  Post-Tertiary  deposits. 

"  Ort  the  Antiquity  of  Man  :  a  Review  of  LyeU  and  Wilson^  By  J.  W. 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  &c.  The  recent  works  of  Sir  Charles  LyeU  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  to  which  this  review  refers,  have  already  been  noticed  in  thia 
magazine.  We  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Dawson's  excellent  review  : — 

<(  We  must  now  shortly  consider  our  third  question,  as  to  the  bearing  of 
these  facts  and  doctrines  on  our  received  views  of  human  chronology,  derived 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  monu- 
mental and  traditional  history.  It  is  certain  that  many  good  and  well- 
meaning  people  will,  in  this  respect,  view  these  late  revelations  of  geologj 
with  alarm  ;  while  those  aelf-complacant  neophytes  in  Biblical  learning  who 
array  themselves  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  defeated  sceptics,  and  whan 
treated  with  the  contempt  which  they  deserve,  bemoan  themselves  as  tlio 
persecuted  representatives  of  free  thought,  wiU  rejoice  over  the  powerful 
allies  they  have  acquired.  Both  parties  may,  however,  find  themaelvea  mia- 
taken.  The  truth  will  in  the  end  vindicate  itself ;  and  it  will  be  found  thai 
the  results  of  such  careful  scrutiny  of  nature  as  that  to  which  naturaliati 
now  devote  themselves,  are  not  destined  to  rob  our  race  either  of  ita  hi^ 
and  noble  descent,  or  its  glorious  prospects.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who 
are  the  true  friends  of  revealed  truth,  will  rejoice  to  give  free  tcope  to  legiti> 
mate  scientific  investigation,  trusting  that  every  new  difficulty  will  diaappear 
with  increasing  light.  *' 

^^OuQve  Remains  of  the  Fossil  Elephant  found  in  Canada,"  By  B.  Bil- 
lings,  F.G.S.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  there  are  several  species  of 
American  fossil  elephants,  but  the  question,  how  many  ?  remains  yet  to  be 
decided.  Tlio  author  thinks  that  if  it  be  admitted  that  Elephas  Jacksoni  iB, 
distinct  from  E.  primigeniuSf  then  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  this  latter 
species  ever  lived  so  far  south  in  America  as  the  United  States  and  CanadiL 

^'Remarks  on  the  Genus  Lutra,  and  on  ihe  Species  Inhabiting  NorA 
America."  By  George  Barnston,  Esq.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  lo 
introduce  to  naturalists  a  laro  variety,  or  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  of  Otter^ 
smaller  than  the  common  Otter  of  Canada. 
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WASHINGTON  AFTER  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF 

FREDRICKSBURG. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Idth  of  last  December,  we  left  New  York  di- 
rect for  Washington.  While  crossing  the  Jerseys,  whose  dead  level  is 
nnbfoken  except  by  the  stacks  of  sedgy  grass,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
produce  the  seaboard  yields,  we  were  reminded  by  the  name  of  every 
nilway  station  of  Washington's  retreat,  and  his  subsequent  victorious 
porsmt  of  the  Hessians  upon  this  very  ground ;  but  the  reflections  which 
the  scene  suggested  received  from  the  events  transpiring  around  us,  a 
very  different  direction  to  which  at  any  other  time  they  would  have  taken. 
The  New  York  Herald  of  that  morning  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
croasing  of  the  Rappahannock  two  days  previously,  of  the  faint  opposi- 
tion the  enemy  had  made,  and  of  the  occupation  by  the  Federal  forces  of 
the  deserted  city  of  Fredricksburg.  We  knew,  therefore,  that  a  battle 
must  now  be  raging,  and  all  who  had  studied  the  enemy's  tactics  feared 
the  worst,  for  they  were  well  aware  that  the  passage  of  the  river  would 
have  been  more  hotly  contested  had  not  every  preparation  been  made  on 
the  Southern  side  to  ensure  a  victory  ultimately ;  and  they  trembled  for 
the  safety  of  their  friends,  penned  in  between  impregnable  heights  in 
front,  and  a  broad  river  in  their  rear.  It  was  an  anxious  day  through- 
out the  Union,  the  13th  of  December — and  we,  though  not  personidly 
interested*  could  not  but  share  the  general  apprehension. 

Aj  we  passed  through  Philadelphia  we  were  painfully  reminded-  by  the 
tymbda  of  mourning,  which  hung  from  so  many  a  house,  of  the  fearful 
hivoc  the  war  was  making.  In  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town  death 
leemed  to  have  entered  every  home,  and  the  indications  of  this — the  half 
dosed  white  shutters,  secured  by  long  black  ribbons — gave  an  aspect  of 
Itmentabk  desolation  to  the  city.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at !  Penn- 
iflTiDia  had  in  the  field  170  regiments,  which,  after  making  all  allow- 
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ances,  must  have  contained  over   100,000  men.     What  wonder  then  if 
Philadelphia  was  in  mourning  for  so  many  of  her  sons ! 

These,  however,  were  the  only  signs  of  war  till  we  reached  the  Susque- 
hanna,  where  we  came  fairly  on  its  trail.  On  either  hranch  we  found  a 
strong  guard  stationed,  and  another  on  the  steamer,  and  henceforth  sol- 
diers almost  lined  the  railway.  At  every  half  mile  or  so  a  small  detach- 
ment was  encamped,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  against  any  interruption 
of  communication,  a  danger  the  government  may  not  unreasonably  appre- 
hend, considering  the  temper  of  the  Marylanders,  and  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  line. 

It  was  hte  in  the  afternoon  before  we  entered  Baltimore,  where  our 
impatience  was  relieved  by  news  of  a  battle  then  going  on,  but  our  appre- 
hensions were  not  dispelled  by  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  message. 

The  paper  which  conveyed  the  intelligence  was  a  shabby  sheet  of  two 
pages,  printed  on  brownish  paper,  and  with  such  wretched  type  as  to  be 
almost  illegible.  It  purported  to  be,  however,  the  organ  of  the  Union, 
taking  for  its  motto  **  Union  and  Liberty — One  and  Inseparable— 
Now  AND  Forever,"  and  it  seemed  to  be  no  unfit  representative  of 
Union  influence  in  Maryland,  nor  a  false  exponent  of  Union  feeling,  judg- 
ing by  its  rancorous  abuse  of  Great  Britain. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  travelled  through  the  fertile  plantations  of 
Maryland.  Now  and  then  we  found  a  slave  returning  home  from  work, 
or  a  group  of  little  blacks  before  a  cabin  door,  or  a  planter's  residence 
surrounded  by  its  squalid  village ;  but  the  most  unmistakable  indication 
of  slavery  was  afforded  by  the  altered  aspect  of  the  country,  which  was 
now  no  longer  cultivated  with  that  neatness  and  care,  which  gave  such 
an  air  of  comfortable  prosperity  to  the  free  states.  And  there  were  many 
signs  of  an  approach  to  a  more  temperate  clime  than  that  which  we  had 
just  left ;  yet  none  more  striking  than  the  wintry  traces  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  the  woods.  Our  own  hardy  northern  trees  stood  there  as 
majestic  as  in  our  own  forests,  but  around  them  were  entwined  creepers, 
whose  thick  stems  wound  around  the  trunk  and  sent  their  shoots  to  the 
topmost  branches.  It  must  be  strange  to  witness  the  transformation 
which  in  summer  this  almost  tropical  foliage  and  flowers  must  effect  in 
our  old  favourites. 

The  approach  to  Washington  was  marked  by  the  increasing  numbers 
of  encampments,  not  now  of  half  a  dozen  men,  but  entire  regiments,  whose 
tents  covered  whole  hill  sides.  It  had  grown  quite  dark,  but  the  long 
rows  of  watchfires,  not  bright  enough  to  light  up  the  intervening  rows  of 
tents,  though  strong  enough  to  throw  out  into  indistinct  relief  the  little 
knots  of  soldiers  gathered  round  them  produced  a  novel  scene. 

Scrambling  into  one  of  the  Willard  Hotel  busses — to  which  the  pas* 
s.ngers  en  masse  proceeded  to  transfer  themselvei-  -we  started  through 
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the  darkness  over  roads,  in  comparison  with  which  some  of  the  worst  m 
oar  hack  woods  are  excellent — and  then  we  hegan  to  understand  what 
that  Virginian  mud  is  which  puts  such  an  effectual  drag  upon  all  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  Potomac  during  the  winter  time.  The  huss  at  one 
moment  plunged  into  a  rut,  from  which  it  was  dragged  with  a  leap,  only 
to  heave  over  so  far  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  to  endanger  its  equilib- 
rium. And  when  we  reached  the  Hotel  our  prospect  looked  as  desperate 
as  when  we  left  the  station,  for  a  throng  of  people  crowded  the  hall,  and 
all  approach  to  the  office  was  barred  by  an  impenetrable  mass  of  selfish 
travellets,  who  had  outstripped  us  in  the  race,  and  were  now  bent  on  the 
same  object  as  ourselves. 

That  evening  a  Bulletin  announced  that  a  great  battle  had  raged  all 
day  from  dawn  to  sunset,  that  the  army  had  been  victorious  and  gained 
the  ridge,  and  that  to-morrow  the  crest  wduld  surely  be   theirs.      The 
message  was  self-contradictory,   but  people  seemed  hardly  interested 
enough  to  call  its  veracity  in  question.     The  indifference  which  was  to 
all  appearance  felt  in  the  issue  of  a  battle  fought  almost  within  hearing 
of  the  city  was  surprising.      The  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the 
frequency  of  large  battles  has  engendered  this  apathy  throughout  the 
country^  while  in  Washington  the  conflicting  interests  which  are  at  work^ 
ioTolving  so  little  patriotism  and  so  much  selfishness,  increase  this  ap* 
parent  carelessness.      The  old  established  Washingtonians  have  not  un- 
naturally strong  Southern  proclivities.      The  city  is  indebted  for  what 
Uttle  it  can  boast  of  to  Southern  gentlemen,  who  were,  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  generally  in  office.    They  did  not  at  the  seat  of 
govemmeiit  restrain  that  open  handed  liberality  and  aristocratic  mode  of 
life  which  characterised  them,  and  which  have  tended  to  excite  so  much 
sympathy  abroad  through  the  unfortunate  comparison  which  people  could 
not  help  drawing  between  them  and  the  vulgar  money-made  man  of  the 
North— that  swarm  upon  the  continent,  and  are  accepted  as  the  type  of 
the  thorough-bred  Yankee.     The  old  servants  of  the  government — those 
who  have  not  been  replaced  by  the  present  administration — owe  their 
posts    to  Southern   statesmen^   and   though^   as  they  are  anxious  to 
assure  you,  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,   and   are  faithful 
b  their  official  capacity  to  the  Lincoln  Government,  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  their  contempt,  and  their  fear,  when  a  safe  oppor- 
tnoity  of  expressing  their  feelings  occurs,  for  the  hungry  wolves  who  have 
iwept  down  from  the  West  and  are  devouring  the  good  of  the  Capitol, 
tad  for  the  fanatic  New  Englanders,  who  in  their  frantic  efforts  to 
ibolish  the  sacred  institution  of  slavery  have  overturned  the  Constitution* 
Tliey  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  feel  much  concern  for  a  northern 
defeat,  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  rejoice  over  a  southern  victory. 
The  horde  of  sutlers  and  the  crowds  of  speculators,  drawn  towards  the 
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seat  of  war  in  search  of  goyemment  contracts  and  other  money  prises, 
are  too  deeply  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs  to  care  much  ahout  those 
of  the  country  except  in  so  far  as  they  interfere.    But  even  the  military 
were  hut  little  excited,  perhaps  hecause  etiquette  forhade  .their  evincing 
any  feeling  one  way  or  another.     The  next  day  was  Sunday.     Among  the 
sermons  advertised  was  one  to  he  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives 
hy  a  missionary  who  had  laboured  among  the  blacks  in  the  conquered 
territory  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  which  was  to  be  rendered 
more  attractive  by  the  presence  of  Lincoln  himself.     As  we  were  walking 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol  our  attention  was  attracted  hy 
a  crowd,  above  whose  heads  the  bayonets  of  the  patrol  were  glittering. 
Elbowing  our  way  into  it  we  saw  a  handsome  black  lad  being  mysteriousfy 
handled  by  an  officer.     He  seemed  to  be  ripping  up  his  clothes  and 
we  therefore  concluded  that  a  southern  messenger  had  been  caught  and 
search  was  being  made  for  letters  and  despatches.     But  far  from   that, 
the  innocent  youth  with  his  native  love  of  finery  and  perhaps  out  of 
enthusiastic  respect  for  his  deliverers,  had  arrayed  himself  in  the  .cast 
off  uniform  of  a  northern  soldier,  abundantly  besprinkled  with  brass  but- 
tons ;  and  it  was  in  despoiling  him  of  these,  which  were  stamped  with  the 
emblem  of  the  glorious  Union,  and  in  wearing  which  he  was  dishonouring 
the  republic,  that  the  officer  was  engaged,  operating  with  his  penknife. 
From  witnessing  this  ludicrous  and  pitiable  exhibition  we  entered  the 
Hall  of  Representatives.     It  was  tDlerably  well  filled  with  a  respectable 
audience.    The  speaker  began  by  stating  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his 
mission,  and  then  proceeded  to  recount  its  glorious  results.     He  had 
found  the  negroes  not  only  diligent  and  industrious,  but  anxious  of 
bettering  their  condition  and  emulous  of  the  comforts  which  one  or 
another  among  them  had  procured.    Then  they  made  good  scholars  and 
were  as  apt  to  teach  as  to  learn.     His  success  in  Florida  had  been  most 
gratifying.     It  seems  he  extended  his  exertions  thither  in  a  semi-militaiy 
capacity  while  cruising  about  to  pick  up  fugitive  negroes  and  levying  . 
soldiers  for  Hunter's  black  regiments,  while  establishing  schools  in  Fer- 
nandino.    An  incident  occurred  there  of  a  really  marvellous  character. 
He  had  landed  to  recruit,  but  on  the  Sunday  collected  the  people  to- 
gether and  intimated  that  on  Monday  he  would  open  a  school.     A  white 
soldier  was  selected  to  teach  the  ninety  little  blacks  that  assembled,  but 
as  his  unaided  efforts  would  have  availed  little  towards  compassing  so 
much  work  he  looked  about  for  an  assistant,  whom  he  found  in  a  negr^ 
girl,  able  to  read,  write  and  sing.    To  teach  the  children  she  first  wisdjr 
addressed  herself;  but  after  giving  a  lesson  of  half  an  hour  a  dead  sQence 
ensued, — of  a  supernatural  description — which  at  length  she  broke  by 
sihg^  in  a  dear,  shrill  voice : — 

«  Old  Jf^  ?(?^'i|  '^^  ^  fflould'ring  ia  th»  grave." 
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in  the  chorus  of  which  she  was  joined  hy  all  the  little  ones^  marching 
round  the  room  to  the  cadence  of  the  music.  He  was  stating  the  effect 
this  unexpected  circumstance,  occurring  where  no  rumour  of  the  Harper 
Ferry  insurrection  could  be  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  had  upon  him, 
when  a  large  number  of  the  audience  gave  emphatic  evidence  of  the  light 
in  which  they  viewed  it  by  unceremoniously  leaving  the  house.  Gradually 
after  that  his  hearers  dropped  away,  but  he,  undaunted,  continued  to  give 
an  account  of  the  brave  deeds  of  his  brave  blacks  upon  the  Georgian 
coast,  how  they  drove  the  white  pickets  in  wherever  they  met  them ;  how 
they  bore  any  suffering  with  delight  seeing  it  was  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  how  they  showed  superhuman  skill  in  the  handling  of  their  muskets 
though  they  had  never  before  handled  anything  but  the  hoe. 

No  duubt  many  of  his  statements  were  substantially  true,  but  the  whole 
account  was  coloured  by  his  enthusiasm  to  a  most  glaring  extent. 
According  to  him  the  negroes  down  south  were  a  most  pious  exemplary 
people :  but  he  failed  to  see  the  inference  which  it  was  evident  most  of 
his  audience  drew  from  his  statement,  viz ,  that  if  they  were  such  under 
the  system  of  slavery,  and  being  free  are  so  lamentably  different,  .the 
working  of  the  system  must  be  widely  more  beneficent  than  its  adversa- 
ries depict  it.  Be  however  stated  some  curious  facts,  one  of  which  was 
easily  explained,  viz.,  that  the  further  south  you  go  the  more  moral  and 
intellectual  the  slaves  become,  probably  because  in  the  border  states  the 
slave  owner  is  obliged  to  keep  his  slaves  more  ignorant  from  fear  of  white 
influence.  He  likewise  assured  us  that  slaves,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
interior,  came  to  the  camp  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  procla- 
mation ;  and  he  informed  us  of  having  set  the  President's  mind  at  rest 
on  that  score  when  he  had  expressed  a  fear  that  his  proclamation  would 
only  injure  the  South  "  skin-deep  " — ^an  apprehension  which  has  proved 
not  ill-founded,  despite  the  predictions  of  Mr.  French  to  the  contrary. 
Hb  ultraism  was  rather  amusing  than  otherwise,  till  he  came  to  advocate 
the  arming  of  the  blacks  and  through  them  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
the  whites.  He  could  find  no  explanation  of  the  war  in  the  scheme  of 
Providence  unless  it  were  a  war  of  emancipation.  The  blacks  told  him 
that  was  the  inner  view  of  the  subject  and  he  believed  it ;  they  moreover 
(old  him  the  war  would  not  close  till  all  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  that 
ill  the  rebels  would  not  be  killed  till  the  blacks  were  allowed  a  fair  share 
in  the  slaughter,  and  he  believed  that  too.  But  perhaps  the  worst  phase 
of  his  practical  creed  was  the  determination  to  work  upon  the  fanaticism 
of  the  blacks,  and  foster  the  idea  of  a  special  Divine  interference  in  their 
CiTOur.  One  could  not  help  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  what  might 
lumpen  were  an  army  of  blacks  fired  with  hatred  and  glutted  with  blood 
iiid  booty,  led  by  such  leaders  as  the  enthusiast  who  was  advocating  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  emancipation  cause  that  so  many  of  its  sup- 
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porters  employ  means  which  cannot  hut  impede  its  success,  and  the  Tio- 
lent  character  of  the  harangue  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  tem- 
per in  which  the  abolition  movement  has  been  carried  on,  and  by  which 
in  part,  at  least,  the  South  was  exasperated  to  rebellion.  But  the  fact 
that  such  a  speech  could  be  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  in  a 
<dty  where  slavery  had  exbted  till  within  a  few  months,  and  the  speaker 
escape  unmobbed,  was  a  significant  indication  of  the  spread  and  growing 
strength  of  anti-slavery  principles. 

Our  special  object  in  visiting  the  States  was  to  buy  books  and  solicit 
presents  from  the  Central  Government,  and  the  different  State  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  from  the  various  literary  and  scientific  associations,  for  an 
unfortunate  society  in  Canada,  which  had  lost  its  library  by  fire.  In  the 
unenviable  capacity  of  mendicants,  we  met  a  number  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  but  were  invariably  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  with  such  liberality 
that  our  mission  was  abundantly  fruitful. 

Our  spare  time  we  spent  as  much  as  possible  among  the  soldiers,  and 
we  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain  of  that  weariness  which  a  long 
stay  in  Washington,  in  peacel'ul  times,  must  produce ;  for  the  city  itsdl 
presents  no  attractions  to  the  stranger.  It  has  \kO  commerce  or  manufac- 
tories, it  is  devoid  of  historical  associations  and  does  not  promise  even 
that  economic  interest  which  attaches  to  the  large  mushroom  cities  of  the 
west.  It  is  a  city  in  embryo — proportionally  vast  and  magnificent,  as 
yet  neither  rich  nor  extensive.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid 
out.  Six  avenues  radiate  from  the  Capitol  and  then  are  intersected  by 
the  streets  which  describe  circles  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. — 
But  the  city  has  taken  a  different  direction  to  what  was  anticipated,  ow^ 
ing  to  the  purchase  by  speculators  of  that  portion  of  its  projected  site 
which  faces  the  capitol,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  land  in  that  di 
rection.  The  Capitol,  therefore,  turns  its  back  upon  the  city,  as  it  now 
exists,  and  looks  forward,  like  so  much  else  upon  this  continent,  to  the 
future.  The  building  itself  is  imposing,  from  its  situation  and  its  sise. 
The  dome  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  every  side,  and  looks  well  from  a 
distance,  but  seen  near  at  hand  appears  too  big  for  the  building  which 
supports  it,  and  which  it  threatens  to  extinguish.  Neither  the  Capitol 
nor  the  Treasury  Offices — a  magnificent  building  in  the  Doric  style  with 
monolithic  columns  of  immense  size, — situated  at  the  further  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  are  completed,  but  the  work  is  being  pushed  on  vigor- 
ously, the  more  so,  it  would  seem,  as  the  prospect  of  their  being  ever 
used  grows  weaker. 

The  interest  of  its  present  situation,  however,  fully  compensated  for 
any  lack  of  interest  in  its  permanent  attractions,  and,  our  visit  occuring 
when  it  did,  we  witnessed  more  than  usual  activity.     Long  trains  of  am- 
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1>iilance  waggons  were  dragging  heavily  through  the  streets  night  and 
daj  with  pioyisions,  munitions  of  war,  or  the  wounded^  who  were  arriving 
bj  thousands  daily,  from  Acquia  Creek  ;  and  a  sad  spectacle  they  pre- 
sented. But  occasionally  the  hearts  of  the  Unionists  were  cheered — when 
the  eyes  of  sympathizers  dropped  at  the  sight  of  Southern  prisoners 
inarching  off  to  their  dreary  quarters. 

The  hoteb  and  streets  literally  swarmed  with  soldiers,  in  whose  now 
dingy  uniforms  we  saw  traces  of  that  spirit  which  had  led  them  to  enlist, 
under  the  impression  that  the  war  would  be  a  good  holiday  frolic,  for 
which  one  dresses  in  fantastic  attife.  But  above  all  these  was  the  strange 
interest  of  our  novel  situation,  not  knowing  when  the  war  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Till  Monday  evening  we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  result  of  Saturday's 
hattle,  though  almost  within  sight  of  the  battle  field,  and  when  at  last 
the  whole  was  known  it  was  curious  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the 
government  supposed  they  could  cheat  the  people  into  a  belief  that  the 
defeat  had  been  almost  a  victory.  The  first  despatch,  that  of  Saturday 
evening,  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  pompously  expressed  and  hopeful. 
On  Sunday  the  battle  was  reduced  to  a  reconnaissance,  and  a  determina- 
tion was  expressed  to  whip  the  enemy  if  the  enemy  were  willing.  On 
Monday  it  was  reluctantly  admitted  to  be  what  we  would  call  a  defeat, 
but  that  evening  a  major  who  had  left  the  army  at  midday  arrived  at 
the  Hotel,  and  hardly  astonished  us  by  stating  the  naked  truth  in  all  its 
disastrous  i'ulness.  Then,  on  Tuesday,  out  came  the  account  of  Bum- 
tide's  masterly  retrogade  movement  during  the  storm  of  the  previous 
night,  a  retreat  really  so  ably  conducted  that  it  covered  the  disgrace  of 
the  disaster  which  occasioned  it.  The  government  has  in  fact  reduced 
lying  to  a  science,  but  so  systematic  has  it  become,  that  by  applying  to 
my  particular  case,  the  laws  deduced  from  repeated  instances  it  is  easy 
to  elicit  the  truth. 

The  retreat  in  this  instance  seems,  however,  to  be  deserving  of  all  the 
praise  which,  in  the  lack  of  something  better,  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
We  received  an  amusing  account  of  it  from  a  civilian,  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  take  part  in  it.  He  had  gone  to  Washington  in  search 
of  a  commission,  and  while  waiting,  had  managed  with  much  difficulty 
to  procure  a  pass  to  the  front.  Having  seen  there  enough  of  military 
life  to  damp  his  ardour  he  was  returning  homeward,  rejoicing  at  having 
escaped  so  easily,  and  converted  into  a  strenuous  peace  man  He  had* 
been  among  the  last  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  shortly  after  dawn,  hav- 
ing lain  with  his  brother's  regiment  all  night  under  arms,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  various  corps  as  they  defiled  past,  curious  to  know 
their  destination,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  intended  retreat  till  on  the 
pontoons.     He  had  the  only  half  dollar  we  saw  while  in  the  States,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  money-changer's  window,  and  that  was  part  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  the  Fredricksburg  Bank,  when  the  city  was  sacked  and  ererj 
house  rifled  from  cellar  to  garret,  with  all  the  ruthlessness  of  a  barbarian 
assault. 

What  I  saw  of  the  soldiers  compared  most  favourably  with  their  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  that  occasion.  There  were  30,000  men  in  Washington, 
but  we  witnessed  only  two  instances  of  drunkenness,  and  not  a  single  act 
of  insubordination. 

All  with  whom  we  talked  (and  the  men  were  always  ready  to  enter 
freely  into  conversation)  were  civil  and  respectful^  Most  of  them  were 
drafted  from  the  best  class  of  Americans,  the  agricultural  populatioii^ 
which,  while  as  well  educated  as  the  lower  class  in  the  cities,  is  freer  from 
those  disagreeable  habits  of  exaggeration  in  speech  and  action  which  are 
accepted,  and  not  without  foundation,  as  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
American  people.  They  seemed  to  possess  the  ingredients  of  a  splendid 
army,  excellent  physique  combined  with  intelligence ;  but  they  were  de- 
ficient, at  least  while  we  were  there,  in  the  prime  qualification  of  successfbl 
Boldiers^-enthusiasm.  Few,  if  any,  were  hopeful ;  on  the  contrary  despdr 
was  the  prevalent  feeling.  Yet  withal  there  were  no  symptoms  of  dia* 
organization.  They  had  enlisted  and  they  were  doomed  to  follow  their 
companions  to  the  grave,  and  the  sooner  they  got  there  the  better.— 
Without  confidence  in  their  commander  and  with  a  rankling  jealousy  of 
their  superiors,  which  yet  never  expressed  itself  in  a  threatning  tone, 
they  hardly  looked  like  men  able  to  compete  with  the  desperate  spirit 
which  pervades  their  enemies,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  forget  a  morning  we  spent  on  the  Arlington 
Heights.  We  had  seen  a  regiment  of  cavalry  crossing  the  Long  Bridge, 
and  being  provided  with  a  military  pass,  followed  them  to  the  ground 
where  they  were  preparing  to  pitch  their  tents.  It  was  a  delightful  d«^ 
balmy  as  a  May  day  in  the  South  of  England.  That  side  of  the  Potomac 
had  been  clean  swept  of  all  that  makes  a  country  beautiful,  for  it  had 
been  a  camping  ground  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and,  there- 
fore, only  here  and  there  stood  a  solitary  tree,  or  little  brake  of  bmali- 
wood.  The  splendid  pavilion  of  General  Lee,  the  present  commander  of 
the  Southern  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  crowns  the  heights,  looks  bate 
and  melancholy,  as  unpicturesque  as  thi  earthworks  which  share  the 
ridge  with  it.  But  Washington  on  the  other  side,  looked  magnificent.— 
We  lounged  about  for  some  time,  watching  the  operation  of  camping,  tii]» 
tired  out,  we  lay  down  on  the  slope  and  chatted  with  the  men.  The  reg|« 
ment  had  been  in  existence  but  four  months,  they  had  had  their  horses  bvt 
four  weeks,  and  had  received  their  weapons^  which  consisted  of  swords 
and  six  barrelled  revolvers,  only  on  the  previous  evening.  Ever  ainee 
their  enlistment  they  had  gradually  moved  towards  the  seat  of  war.-— ^ 
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Tliat  morning  to  their  great  dismay  they  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
the  -vision  of  winter  quarters  was  ikst  fading  away.  On  the  morrow  they 
were  to  move  again,  they  knew  not  whither ;  hut  they  looked  with  ap- 
prehension in  the  direction  of  Fredricksburg.  They  candidly  admitted 
that  a  hundred  men  would  chase  their  whole  force  from  the  field,  so  Ut- 
terly undrilled  were  both  they  and  their  horses  ;  and  from  the  admission 
we  inferred  they  would  not  wait  to  try  the  experiment  of  resistance  when 
occasion  presented  itself.  What  their  fale  has  been  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain ;  but  a  report  was  current  some  days  after. that  a  PensylTanian  Reg- 
iment had  been  taken  napping,  somewhere  between  Washington  and 
Fredrickfiburg,  and  made  prisoners  to  a  man.  We  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  our  old  friends.  What  little  we  saw  of  the  offi- 
cers produced  a  favourable  impression.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the 
whole  gentlemanly,  and  certainly  were  well  behaved.  In  Willard's  Hotel 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  200  of  all  ranks,  and  we  never  put 
up  at  a  House  where  the  bar-room  was  less  frequented.  They  naturally 
do  not  altogether  share  the  despondency  of  the  men,  and  it  would  be 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at  if,  when  invested  with  command  over  their 
equals,  they  did  not  relish  it. 

Congress  had  not  been  sitting  long  enough  to  have  got  fairly  under 
way.  No  great  debate  took  place  during  our  stay.  Now  and  then  a 
resolution  was  proposed  that  indicated  a  coming  storm,  but  no  action  of 
importance  was  looked  for  yet  awhile.  The  senate  held  short  sessions  all 
dist  week,  the  abolition  section  being  busy  organising  an  attack  which, 
on  the  day  of  our  departure  came  to  a  head  and  threatened  to  hasten  the 
eriais.  That  crisis  has  not  yet  arrived.  Party  strife  is  not  at  present 
nuining  as  high  as  then,  but  yet  the  prospects  of  the  country  are  no 
brighter.  At  that  time  when  the  ultra-republicans  were  so  injudiciously 
Aoaing  their  power  the  animosity  and  madness  of  their  opponents  was 
Ippalling.  We  often  heard  the  wish  that  McClellan  would  come  forward 
md  assume  the  Dictatorship.  The  determination  boldly  expressed  to  ex- 
cite the  mob  against  the  government,  and  at  any  cSst  bring  such  a  pres- 
nire  to  bear  upon  it  as  it  would  be  unable  to  resist,  and  still  bloodier 
measures  proposed  in  imitation  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  left  Washington  fully  convinced  that  a  victory  never  would  be  won 
\fj  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ;  for  when  one  finds  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  the  soldiers  themselves  that  the  enemy  is  invincible,  there  is  surely 
Imt  little  hope  of  success.  The  second  battle  of  Fredricksburg  has  not 
ibtken  the  opinion. 

Our  return  trip  to  New  York  was  made  in  company  with  hundreds  of 
immded  and  invalid  men,  some  of  whom  had  received  but  slight  wounds 
•t  Fredricksburg  the  week  before,  and  were  finding  their  way  home  to 
tlie  North ;  others  of  whom  had  been  turned  out  of  hospital  half  cored,  to 
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make  room  for  their  more  needy  comrades^  One  poor  fellow  died  on  the 
road,  and  there  were  many  there  ahout  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.  Un- 
fortunately their  sufferings  were  aggravated  hy  an  accident  which  befel 
the  train  when  only  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  coldest  « 
ni8;ht  of  the  season.  The  Delaware,  on  the  hank  of  which  we  were  run- 
ning, was  freezing  over.  While  turning  a  curve  at  slackened  speed,  we 
felt  a  sudden  and  pel;uliar  jerk,  which  instantly  told  us  the  train  was  off 
the  track.  We  had  just  decided  as  to  the  safest  posture  in  which  to  meet 
an  accident  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  spontaneously  fixed  our  knees 
firmly  against  the  seat  in  front,  so  as  to  secure  the  whole  hody  from  be- 
ing thrown  about,  and  above  all  prevent  the  lower  limbs  from  being  bro- 
ken ;  and  then  we  awaited  the  catastrophe*  The  car  heaved  and  jumped 
and  cracked,  as  it  mounted  sleeper  after  sleeper  and  leaped  the  rails  ;  sev- 
eral minutes  seemed  to  elap  e  before  it  stopped,  though  probably  as  many 
moments  bad  not  passed,  during  which  it  was  gradually  veering  over 
sideways,  and  we  knew  we  were  approaching  the  edge  of  the  embank- 
ment, where  a  final  crash  would  have  settled  all.  The  feelings  we  expe* 
rienced  were  precisely  identical.  There  was  no  terror  in  them.  Intense 
curiosity  to  know  what  would  come  next  was  uppermost.  The  baggage 
car  had  first  run  off  the  track— how,  it  was  impossible  to  determine. 
Though  the  accident  occurred  at  a  switch,  no  one  was  willing  to  attribute 
negligence  to  the  switch-man,  a  noble  old  man,  who,  by  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  prevented  a  fearful 
collision ;  and  now  he  lay  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment,  having 
been  thrown  from  his  post  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  from  one  of  the  cars. 
The  melancholy  scene  was  lighted  up  by  his  burning  house,  which  bad 
been  overturned  by  the  train,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  ashes  from  the  stove, 
and  its  dreariness  was  intensified  by  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  soldiers. 
After  some  hours  delay  a  train  came  to  our  rescue.  We  Ifted  the  poor 
fellows  into  it.  Others  grumbled  and  found  fault,  not  a  murmur  came 
from  any  one  of  them  ;  and  we  reached  New  York  without  further  mis- 
hap twelve  hours  aft^  time. 

J.  D. 
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God  of  the  mountain-height  and  rolling  flood ! 
What  majesty,  and  might  and  grandeur  soar 


•  Fragment  of  a  Seneca  legend—"  The  White  Canoe." 
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In  one  unceasing  hymn  of  praise  to  Thee 

From  out  the  turmoil  of  I^iagara's  surge. 

Boll  on,  proud  terrorist !  with  sweep  suhlime^ 

Whose  merest  touch  is  as  the  lusty  throes 

Of  a  whole  race  of  Anaks  starting  from 

A  trance  of  passion  gathering  while  it  slept. 

The  massive  oak  that  wrestles  with  the  blasts 

For  centuries,  is  but  a  fragile  whisp, 

A  giant's  toy,  in  thy  relentless  grasp ; 

And  man,  whose  pride  would  overawe  the  worlds 

Is  but  a  paltry  bubble  in  thy  hand, 

That  passes  into  nothingness  and  death. 

The  crash  and  wrack  of  worlds,  the  sway  supreme 

Of  nation  over  nation,  and  the  rise 

And  fall  of  mighty  empires,  are  as  nought 

Compared  with  thee,  who  'st  seen  the  ages  pass, 

As  in  a  mirror ;  thou  the  Merlin  dread 

That  beckons  them  to  their  eternal  rest, 

And  lulls  them  into  silence  with  a  psalm. 

The  centuries  lie  buried  at  thy  feet. 

And  all  their  shrouded  hosts  rise  up  to  pay 

The  great  magician  homage.     Thy  dread  voice 

Is  as  the  thunder  amid  Alpine  hills. 

And  the  sun -flash  upon  thine  angry  brow 

The  awful  lightning  of  thy  wrath,  that  like 

The  fine  Damascus  blade  lets  out  the  life, 

Or  ere  the  spirit  mounts  the  Elysian  fields. 

The  children  of  to-day  will  have  grown  old ; 

Their  children's  children  from  the  ample  scroll 

And  record  where  the  generations  trace 

Their  mortal  autographs,  shall  pass  away 

And  be  forgotten ;  but  thy  trumpet  tones, 

Wild,  deep,  sonorous,  then  as  now,  shall  make 

The  heart  of  man  a  solemn  fane  of  praise. 

iEolus'  slaves,  the  rude  compliant  winds, 

May  lash  the  sea  to  fury  ;  billows  roll. 

And  mountain-wave  on  mountain-wave  be  piled ; 

When,  lo  !  the  spirit  of  the  storm  bows  down 

Beneath  the  fetters  of  the  angel,  Calm : 

But  thy  tremendous  bass  confronts  the  skies 

With  jubilee  of  passion  evermore. 

Unchanged,  unchangeable,  making  thy  song 

The  type  of  the  eternal,  without  end. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
HEM8LST   OLABIDOS. 

I 

Lawrence  had  spent  a  long  dull  day  alone,  her  father  left  home  earlj 
to  transact  business  in  the  village,  and  intended  taking  a  peep  at  Swin* 
ton's,  some  three  or  four  miles  off,  before  his  return  She  had  tried  in 
vain  to  settle  to  some  occupation,  but  having  so  long  reposed  on  the 
matured  judgment  of  her  friend,  she  found  it  difficult  to  mark  out  for 
herself  her  future  division  of  time  and  employments.  It  was  quite  a 
relief  when  Maggie  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  and  invited  her  young 
mistress  to  "  come  and  help  milk  and  not  mope  about  like  an  owl." — 
Maggie  McDermot  had  been  the  hired  servant  of  Mapleton  Yale  for 
years,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughter  Nelly,  now  nearly  a 
woman  grown,  had  supplied  the  wants  of  the  small  household,  in  a  style 
quite  unknown  to  those  of  their  neighbours,  who  were  always  changing. 
Maggie  was  a  broad  faced  brawny  Irishwoman,  who  had  entered  Maple> 
ton  a  barefooted  emigrant  within  Lawrence's  recollection.  Her  husband 
had  met  with  a  fatal  railway  accident  at  New  York,  and  she  had  begged 
her  way  with  her  three  children  from  Rochester  to  the  Huron  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none.  The  mother  was  strong  in  Maggie's  ragged 
breast,  she  would  not  give  up  her  children,  and  no  one  would  employ 
her  with  such  an  incumbrance.  She  rested  in  Mr.  Mapleton's  bam 
one  night,  and  he  heard  her  story  while  she  was  eating  her  breakfiu^ 
and  warming  her  little  ones  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  Mapleton  Yale 
establishment  wanted  a  servant ;  he  told  Maggie  she  might  stay  with 
her  children  if  she  liked  work,  and  would  earn  her  wages.  Nelly  about 
Lawrence's  age  was  to  assist  in  light  duties ;  she  would  soon  be  able  to 
do  more,  and  the  younger  ones  could  be  brought  up  to  make  themaelTea 
useful. 

From  that  time  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Lieutenant's  fiimilj 
knew  no  change.  Nelly  had  grown  up  a  fine  robust  hard  working  giii^ 
but  a  little  too  pretty  and  too  independent  for  her  safety.  The  yoongor 
ones  were  Lawrence's  especial  charges,  and  very  well  trained  industrious 
girls  they  were,  refleeting  much  credit  on  their  active  and  high  prinoi-^ 
pled  young  mistress.    Her  gentle  sway  could  always  achieve  more 
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Nelly  than  her  mother^ s  coarse  blustering.  Nelly  had  often  been  affected 
to  tears  by  Lawrence's  kind  yet  pointed  rebukes.  She  was  far  too  ig- 
norant of  the  world  herself  to  apprehend  any  evil  for  the  wilful  girl,  but 
she  often  wished  she  was  more  easily  managed  for  her  own  and  her 
mother's  sake ;  the  latter  sometimes  took  the  unwise  and  useless  course 
of  beating  her  for  her  faults.  Nelly's  dark  eye  was  bad  to  look  upon 
for  hours  after  such  treatment,  and  it  would  require  all  Lawrence's  elo- 
quence to  bring  the  girl  back  to  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty. 

Lawrence  gladly  availed  herself  of  Maggie's  invitation ;  there  was 
nothing  she  liked  better  than  to  assist  in  the  milking,  though  since  Mrs. 
Mouncy's  residence  in  Mapleton,  Maggie  had  not  been  favoured  with  her 
company  so  frequently  as  formerly.  The  "  milky  mothers  "  were  wait- 
ing patiently  under  the  tall  trees  by  the  shed,  turning  their  lustrous 
eyes  up  the  path  by  which  Maggie  always  came.  "  Oh  !  is  it  not  real 
pleasant  here  Maggie  ?  "  exclaimed  Lawrence  joyfully,  "  give  me  a  pail ; 
rU  milk  Snowball  myself." 

The  young  girl  seated  herself  in  a  cool  shady  spot^  and  in  silent  en- 
joyment proceeded  to  milk  her  favourite  cow.  She  threw  off  her  hat 
and  felt  the  pleasant  coming  breeze  on  her  brow  and  lips>  the  pleased 
animal  "  conscious  of  human  affection,"  rubbed  her  head  against  her 
a^es,  gazing  benignly  on  her  fair  mistress.  Lawrence  had  not  felt  so 
much  peace  in  her  heart  through  the  day,  and  paused  a  moment  to  look 
aroimd  and  take  in  all  the  enjoyments.  "  Sure,  there's  your  pa  and  a 
gentleman  watching  us,"  broke  in  Maggie,  '*  look  at  the  gate  leading 
from  the  orchard,  they're  a  coming  in  now^  they  see  we've  found  them 
out/' 

True  enough,  Lawrence's  peaceful  enjoyment  was  over.     Take  a  re- 
trospective glance  at  your  life  young  maiden :  it  has  been  almost  as 
qdMlj  happy  as  your  half  hour  at  the  milking ;  will  such  simple  plea- 
mires  always  suffice  P  This  stranger,  whom  old  associations  and  hospitality 
oommend  to  your  father^  s  care,  will  he  mar  the  still  beauty  of  your  life  T 
Boss  he  possess  the  magic  wand  that  with  one  touch  can  awaken  the 
TOMonseiouB  heart  to  love,  to  exquisite  joy,  or  still  more  exquisite  sorrow  P 
IX>  we  ever  think  when  we  meet  a  stranger  how  great  may  be  his  or 
Iwr  influence  over  our  future  P     Such  thoughts  were  far  enough  from 
tiie  setUer^B  daughter  as  she  rose  to  meet  and  greet  her  father.    He  in- 
Muced  his  companion  as  '*  Hemsley  Claridge,  son  of  an  old  and  dear 
ftiep^."    She  received  him  cordially,  remembering  their  previous  con- 
▼Mftt(n^  and  fueling  a  strong  desire  to  inquire  if  he  had  found  out  what 
i  W^  Swi^ton  was.  However,  she  controlled  her  curiosity  and  walked 
home  between  the  stranger  and  her  father,  for  the  most  part  silently 
Ktteoing  to  their  conversation  which  turned  on  surrounding  objec^tf.— 
Hr.  ChuJdge  did  not  conceal  his  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  beauty 
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of  the  place  ;  after  what  little  he  had  seen  of  the  country,  under  its  worst 
auspiccFy  Mapleton  Yale  seemed  like  a  fairy  land.  When  they  reached 
the  house,  the  Lieutenant  left  his  daughter  to  entertain  their  guestk 
while  he  changed  his  dress  after  his  hot  and  dusty  walk.  The  young 
mistress  did  her  best  to  amuse,  but  the  stranger  appeared  moody  and 
taciturn.  She  pointed  out  the  chief  objects  of  attraction  in  the  pretty 
view  the  window  commanded,  then  she  drew  his  attention  to  some  flow- 
ers in  pots  on  the  verandah  that  her  father  had  told  her  were  very  rare 
in  England ;  he  was  polite,  that  was  all.  So,  tired  of  her  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  make  him  talk,  she  silently  scanned  his  appearance  and 
features  ;  *'  curly  light  brown  hair,  handsome  grey  eyes,  tall  and  stout^ 
with  an  air  of  something  about  him,  I  donH  know  what,  perhaps  it  be- 
longs  to  the  great  world.'*  Such  were  Lawrence's  mental  remarks.— 
"  I  wish  he  would  say  something ;  perhaps  he  don't  care  about  being 
atnused,  but  would  rather  converse  about  real  things." 

"  How  do  you  like  Hogg's  Hill  Mr.  Claridge  ?" 

The  right  topic  was  found  at  last,  eyes,  brow  and  lips,  all  lighted  up 
to  life,  contemptuous  disappointed  stormy  life,  but  he  was  a  prudent 
young  man,  and,  therefore,  expressed  himself  cautiously. 

*'  It  is  very  different  to  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  but  I  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  it  is  too  late  to  retreat,  if  I  can  only  learn  what  I 
want,  I  can  put  up  with  minor  inconveniencies." 

'*  I  do  not  think  you  will  learn  much  besides  chopping ;  I  should 
scarcely  suppose  that  would  do  you  much  good.  He  has  hardly  enough 
land  cleared  for  a  potatoe  patch." 

"  I  see  you  know  all  about  him  and  his  affairs." 

"  We  cannot  live  in  a  small  place  with  our  eyes  open  and  not  see  how 
it  goes  with  our  neighbours,  besides,  Swinton  bought  that  farm  from 
Papa,  since  I  can  remember ;  it  was  bush  then,  and  I  do  not  think  ha 
has  achieved  anything  wonderful  in  the  way  of  clearing  it." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  at  all  P  " 

^  I  have  seen  him  occasionally,  a  most  hateful  man." 

"  Quite  my  opinion,"  laughed  Claridge,  "  and  his  wife  is  as  bad ;  I 
see  I  may  speak  frankly  here,  but  as  I  have  to  live  there  some  time,  the 
less  I  say  about  them  to  neighbours  the  better,  I  suspect,  for  myself." 

**  But  can  you,  will  you  stay  there,  Mr.  Claridge  ?" 

"  I  have  no  choice.  Miss  Mapleton,  the  fellow  took  care  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  so  after  putting  my  family  to  expense  and  coming  such  a  dia- 
tance,  I  shall  try  and  bear  it ;  there  is  one  comfort,  the  old  folks  need  nol 
know  how  they  have  been  taken  in." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  them  of  your  disappointment  and  your  many  pri* 
vations  t" 
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*'  What  would  be  the  use,  they  would  only  fret  about  it,  and  thej 
could  not  help  me."  • 

**  But  how  will  you  fill  your  letters,  if  you  do  not  describe  what  you 
166  and  meet  with  V* 

**  I  shal]  certainly  tell  them  I  hare  met  with  charming  people  at  Ma- 
pleton  Yale.  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  the  extraordinary  fancy 
his  firiend  liieutenant  Mapleton  had  for  exploring  the  wilds ;  I  had  pic- 
tared  to  myself  a  very  different  dwelling  and  still  more  different  family." 
**  A  log  house  in  a  forest  wilderness,  with  half  a  dozen  strong  boys," 
laughed  Lawrence. 

^*  Something  of  the  sort,  I  must  confess,  so  if  I  am  painfully  disap- 
pointed in  Archibald  Swintoo,  Esquire,  it  is  amply  made  up  for  here." 
"  A  poor  compensation  for  you  who  have  to  live  there ;  however,  you 
must  come  here  as  often  as  you  can ;  Papa  will  be  able  to  show  you 
more  about  farming  than  that  horrid  man.  Are  you  the  only  pupil  he 
can  boast  of?" 

''  At  present  I  am,  but  I  believe  he  expects  another  in  a  few  weeks ;  I 
hope  he  will  turn  out  a  good  fellow." 

Lieutenant  Mapleton  joining  them,  they  adjourned  to  the  summer 
eaiang  room,  where  Maggie  had  spread  out  her  best.  Mr.  Claridge 
looked  around  him  admiringly.  This  apartment,  Mapleton's  crotchet 
years  ago,  when  Leonora  was  expected,  was  only  made  use  of  in  summer. 
Buree  sides  of  it  were  enchsed  by  Venetian  blinds,  every  other  one  now 
open  to  admit  the  evening  breeze.  Against  the  one  wall  were  flower 
lUnda,  well  furnished  with  floral  beauties,  which  scattered  a  delicious 
perfume.  Lawrie's  birds  too  were  there  hung  about  in  green  embowered 
eages.  The  floor  was  covered  with  matting,  and  the  furniture  restricted 
to  a  dining  table  and  chairs. 

Maggie  had  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  house  before  a 
ifaranger ;  fruit  and  flowers  were  on  the  table,  of  course ;  fresh  butter  in 
eryital  ice,  home  baked  bread,  thick  cream,  cakes  and  fixings  of  divers 
kinds.  Poor  Claridge  was  actually  hungry,  he  had  recoiled  with  disgust 
from  the  coarse  cooking  of  the  Hogg*s  Hill  establishment,  he  who  under 
tbe  housekeeping  of  a  clever  mother  had  been  nurtured  on  the  dantiest. 
^Dukt  Mapleton  Yale  tea-table  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  per- 
bips  the  visitor  carried  away  with  him  Lawrie's  image  as  she  sat  there, 
the  presiding  genius,  with  bright  braided  hair,  pink  cheeks,  and  clear 
glancing  eyes. 

**  Come  Lawrence,"  said  her  father,  as  they  rose  from  their  repast» 
"we  will  go  and  sit  on  the  verandah  ;  I  am  too  tired  this  evening  to  take 
our  usual  walk." 
"You  call  your  daughter  Lawrence  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Claridge. 
*Tou  think  it  an  odd  name  for  a  girl*  don't  you  ?    But  when  I  first 
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came  to  Canada,  thirty  years  ago,  I  made  the  journey  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence  with  a  party  of  Jndians  in  their  canoes :  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  parts,  but  never  in  my  life  beheld  anything  so  fresh,  so 
captivating,  so  grand  as  that  noble  river.  I  thought  then  if  I  ever  had 
to  choose  a  name  it  should  be  the  euphonious  one  of  Lawrence.  It  has 
been  a  household  word  now  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  and  yet  it 
sounds  as  sweet  and  refreshing  as  the  glorious  waters  appeared  to  me, 
when  I  first  saw  them,  a  young  and  hopeful  man." 

Mr.  Claridge  remarked  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  river  in  qnea- 
tion  was  in  store  for  him,  he  had  travelled  by  the  New  York  routet  and 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  the  sister 
republic.  Lawrence  sat  on  a  low  stool  by  her  father  and  listened, 
watching  the  silver  stars  as  they  came  out  one  by  one  into  the  sum- 
mer's sky. 

It  was  late  when  the  stranger  departed,  for  he  seemed  reluctant  to 
return  to  his  uncongenial  and  disagreeable  home ;  however,  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  was  changed,  and  instead  of  dwelling  on  his  misfortunes 
he  indulged  in  pleasant  reveries  of  Mapleton  Yale  and  its  inmates. 

When  chance  or  circumstance  stays  a  young  man's  fickle  mind  on  a 
pure  woman,  how  seldom  does  he  appreciate  the  inestimable  benefit  he 
is  enjoying !  It  may  be  a  mere  passing  fancy,  occupying  a  few  montba 
of  pleasant  intercourse^  perhaps  an  everlasting  regret  to  her,  but  to  him 
what  service !  These  hours  so  innocently  passed  in  the  companionship 
of  a  fresh  young  mind,  where  would  they  be  spent  apart  from  her?  In 
the  society  of  other  young  men,  often  dangerous,  or  perhaps  with  tha 
impure  of  that  sex  of  which  his  beloved  is  the  bright  and  spiritual  type. 
His  affections  may  not  be  deep  or  worthy,  the  object  of  them  may  be 
but  commonplace,  yet  in  her  company  he  will  never  learn  to  drink,  or 
smoke,  or  swear  ;  he  will  hear  nothing  of  saloons  or  clubs.  So  long  m 
his  fancy  is  occupied  he  will  pursue  his  course  far  fr^m  the  brutalizing 
temptations  that  beset  manly  youth.  He  will  look  back  with  gratitude 
when  he  has  reached  years  of  discretion  to  those  sweet  female  friends  of 
his  youth,  whose  beauty  of  person  or  manner  charmed  his  young  taate^ 
and  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  drew  him  from  the  perils  of  an  im- 
known  corrupt  world.  If  these  transient  impressions  are  capable  of 
good,  how  much  more  to  be  hailed  with  joy  a  deep  pure  love  bestowed 
with  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  youth  on  a  high  and  lovely  object. 
Morally  high,  not  in  a  worldly  sense,  for  after  all  social  distinctioni^ 
nothing  commands  lasting  respect  even  here,  but  goodness ;  and  whait 
can  wealth  and  position  avail  in  His  eyes,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opinio^ 
of  the  French  lady  of  birth,  does  not  regard  people  of  haut  ton. 

Hemsley  Claridge  had  been  well  brought  up,  in  the  ordinacy  aoq^ 
tatiofi  of  the  term,  He  had  a  thrifty,  managing,  ambitious  mother,  and  a 
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easy  going  father,  who  preached  other  people's  sermons,  and  practised 
-tiie  precept  '<  charity  begins  at  home.*'  Mrs.  Claridge  for  five  and 
twenty  years  had  struggled  to  bring  up  a  large  family  genteelly,  her 
anxiety  seldom  going  beyond  good  schooling,  and  comfortable  clothing* 
*8he  respected  her  husband's  profession,  more  for  the  social  position  it 
gave  them,  than  for  its  heavenly  misMon.  Her  n^therly  heart  grow 
' •■rondo rfully  resigned  to  part  with  Hemsley,  when  she  found  that  after 
All  her  instructions  and  labours,  he  was  not  likely  to  further  her  ambi- 
tious hopes.  To  have  him  idling  about  at  homo,  getting  into  doubtful 
company,  and  collecting  around  them  a  class  of  young  men  more  likely 
to  mar  than  to  make  the  fortunes  of  her  grown  up  girls  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Not  being  studiously  inclined,  the  learned  professions  were 
elosed  to  him,  and  his  father  was  too  indolent  to  use  his  little  influence 
ito  procure  him  a  government  or  railway  situation.  They  caught  at 
.Swinton's  advertisement,  there  seemed  a  reasonable  opening  for  the  lad, 
the  sum  required  could,  with  economy,  be  spared  out  of  the  income.-^ 
Hemsley  in  a  few  years  would  be  provided  for,  and  it  did  not  sound 
badly  either  to  speak  of  **  my  eldest  son  settled  on  an  estate  in  Canada ; 
he  always  loved  rural  life,  the  dear  boy."  How  would  motherly  pride 
•have  felt  could  she  have  seen  the  mankge  at  Hogg*s  Hill,  or  her  mater- 
nal fears  have  been  excited  had  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  whiskey  bar- 
Bd  and  pack  of  cards  in  a  corner  of  Swinton's  best  room  ? 

As  Pandemonium  exchanged  for  Paradise  seemed  Mapleton  Vale  afber 
Hogg's  Hill.  Youog  Hemsley  returned  positively  cheerful ;  from  that 
day  he  felt  he  was  only  a  sojourner,  a  swallow  waiting  the  period  of  mi- 
gration. He  did  Swinton's  behests,  exchanging  as  few  words  as  possible 
with  him  ;  he  steadily  resisted  the  whiskey  and  the  euchre^  he  suspected 
liis  host  of  designs  on  his  very  slender  purse ;  but  his  suspicions  never 
reached  reality,  for  not  purse  alone  but  clothes,  agreements  for  future 
kbour,  I  O  U's — all  were  prepared  for  him,  the  altar  was  ready  for  the 
•icrifice,  but  the  victim  proved  restive.  The  youth's  earnest  gaze  was 
Ixed  far  above  Hogg's  Hill.  In  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Mapleton  Yale 
be  washed  away  the  taint  of  Hwinton's  household ;  low  language,  un- 
leemly  oaths,  rioting  and  drunkenness,  faded  into  Lethe  ;  but  Maple- 
ton's  pleasant  gentlemanly  conversation,  and  Lawrence's  free  sunny 
diirping  sunk  deep  into  a  heart,  yet  innocent,  into  a  spirit  yet  unsullied, 
4hough  its  foundation  was  not  of  rock. 

The  hot  harvest  weather  passed  by,  not  altogether  unpro&tably  to  the 
itranger.  He  learned  many  things,  but  principally,  and  of  prime  conse- 
quence— endurance.  Every  hour  he  could  appropriate  to  himself  he 
ipent  with  his  new  friends  ;  through  them  he  became  acquainted  with 
those  resident  in  the  village  ;  all  received  him  kindly  for  the  sake  of  the 
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Mapletons.  He  had  not  much  time  then  to  cultivate  their  friendlj 
feelings,  but  he  promised  himself  both  leisure  and  pleasure  in  the  winter, 
when  Swinton's  miserable  farm  would  not  demand  his  strength  and 
time. 

Sundays  were  his  golden  days  ;  then  he  laid  up  memories  of  pleasant 
things  to  last  the  jireek.  Tlie  Swinton's  passed  the  day,  or  at  least  the 
best  part  of  it,  in  bed,  the  woman  creeping  out  at  noon  to  prepare  some 
coarse  meal.  Had  Hemsley  been  without  a  refuge  for  that  day  he  would 
hare  taken  a  potatoe  with  him  and  killed  weary  time  in  the  woods,  or 
perhaps  yielded  to  the  insidious  charms  of  the  whiskey  barrel.  He  needed 
fortunately  no  such  alternative ;  the  blue  waves  of  Lake  Huron  offered 
him  a  delicious  bath,  a  natural  basin  where  the  waters  were  glassy, 
and  clear  as  crystal  was  his  mirror ;  the  morning  sun  dried  up  his 
beautiful  hair  in  rich  bright  curls.  His  mother's  care  had  provided  him 
with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  with  a  heart  prepared  for  devotion  and  a 
countenance  beaming  with  happiness,  he  bent  his  steps  to  Mapleton 
Yale,  generally  arriving  just  as  Lawrence  took  her  seat  at  the  breakfast 
table,  where  his  chair  was  never  forgotten.  How  pleasant  the  walk  to 
the  wooden  church  where  an  Episcopal  clergyman  preached  every  fort- 
night, and  which  old  Mapleton  kept  open  for  all  denominations.  There 
had  been  no  place  of  worship  in  the  settlement  until  the  Lieutenant 
reared  this  edifice  at  his  own  expense,  and  his  tolerant  religious  views 
met  with  hearty  co-operation  from  godly  men^  who,  under  different 
names,  preached  the  same  gospel. 

The  spiritual  food  imbibed  in  the  hun^ble  building  was  too  frequen^ 
of  an  ordinary  description.    Now  and  then  a  bright  mind  flashed  forth  its. 
eloquent  earnestness  to  the  delight  of  Lawrence  and  the  edification  of  the 
congregation  generally.     Claridge,  with  natural  prejudice,  declared  he 
had  heard  no  one  to  equal  his  father,    ^fter  the  service  Lawrence  re* 
mained  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  School ;  her  father  used  to  wait  for  her 
reclining  under  a  tree,  or  conversing  with  some  friend  well  met  at  the 
door  of  worship.     Now,  however,  Claridge  sometimes  had  the  exdusiTe 
honour  and  pleasure  of  escorting  her  home.    Very  dear  were  these  Sab- 
bath walks,  though  they  knew  not,  questioned  not,  wherefore  Mapleton 
invariably  met  them  as  they  entered  the  farm,  Lawrence  often  walking 
on  with  Maggie's  children,  her  best  scholars  at  the  Sabbath   School, 
while  the  gentlemen  followed  slowly  discoursing  of  many  topics.      Din- 
ner, always  cold,  though  delicate  and  plentiful,  was  ready  on  their  return ; 
then  the  old  man  would  doze  in  the  rustic  chairs  under  the  trees,  while 
Lawrence  and  Claridge  wandered  about  the  pleasant  grounds,  or  kept 
house  while  Maggie,  Nellie  and  the  children  enjoyed  their  modicum  of 
rest  on  the  holy  day.   How  happy  was  Hemsley  giving  visionary  help  to 
the  young  housekeeper !    how  admiringly  his  eyes  followed  her  swift 
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noiflelesB  motions  as  she  flitted  from  room  to  room,  pausing  to  remark 
on  what  they  had  heard  in  the  morning,  or  throwing  out  an  opinion  for 
Hemslej  to  oppose,  cavil  and  finally  agree  to.  In  the  evening  the  lamps 
were  lit,  and  Mapleton  with  tremhling  voice  but  correct  emphasis,  would 
read  aloud  some  simple,  plain  sermon  turning  on  practical  truths,  remote 
from  aU  doctrinal  arguments  or  abstruse  speculation.  The  divine  teach- 
ings were  not  always  heeded  by  the  young  listeners,  still  the  good  words 
if  they  took  no  deeper  root  were  garnered  up  in  the  store  house  of  mem- 
ory to  be  brought  forth  at  some  future  time  t6  comfort  and  bless.  A 
glass  of  wine,  Canada's  vintage  and  Lawrence's  own  brewing,  an  old 
'man's  blessing,  a  maiden's  cordial  hand  clasp,  and  Hemsley's  Sabbath 
was  oyer,  his  golden  day  set  for  a  week. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  pleasant  evenings  as  Claridge 
oeared  his  dismal  retreat  reflecting  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  Canada  was 
not  sach  a  bad  place  to  live  in  after  all  when  he  heard  loud  angry  voices 
issuing  from  Swinton's  log  shanty.  He  could  distinguish  his  coarse 
tones  and  his  wife's  shrill  ones,  but  to  his  surprise  they  were  answered 
bj  a  clear  high  voice  pitched  in  a  fierce  key,  but  in  which  pain  trembled 
as  macb  as  indignation.  Claridge  quickened  his  steps  and  soon  stood  on 
the  threshold.  A  stranger,  young  and  gracious  in  appearance,  was  speak- 
ing. '*  Was  it  for  such  a  den  as  this,  you  contemptible  swindler,  that 
yen  took  my  money  ?  do  you  suppose  a  gentleman,  a  Sheldon,  can 
breathe  the  same  air  with  such  a  low  lived  reprobate  as  you  ?  Give  back 
mj  money,  scoundrel. 

"  Ha,  ha,  very  good,  very  good,  but  here  is  the  young  gentleman  who 
fires  here  and  is  quite  satisfied,  let  me  introdoose  you.  Mr.  Claridge, 
mj  new  pupil,  Mr.  Sheldon. 

**  Excuse  me  Mr.  Swinton,  I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Sheldon's  opinion  of 

you,  bat  I  do  not  care  to  bandy  words  with  such  a  feHow.     Glad  to 

make  your  acquaintance  Mr.  Sheldon,"  holding  out  his  hand,  which  the 

•other took  coldly,  ''Will  you  take  a  walk,  the  air  of  this  place  is  not 

psrticolarly  agreeable." 

The  stranger  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  angry  dispute  some  time 
fiir  be  looked  harassed  and  exhausted,  he  accepted  Hemsley's  invitation 
lod  followed  him  mechanically,  continuing  silent  in  spite  of  his  com- 
panion's attempts  at  conversation.  During  an  hour's  walk  Claridge 
fiade  very  little  progress  with  his  new  acquaintance  who  stalked  on 
noodj  and  taciturn,  venting  his  temper  in  quick  sidelong  switches  of 
Us  cane  and  vindictive  mutterings.  They  had  entered  the  bush  a  short 
^fistance  when  Hemsley  proposed  returning  as  it  was  quite  dark  and 
not  by  any  means  a  lively  path.  Sheldon  grumbled  something  about  it 
ieing  all  one  to  him,  kicking  at  the  same  time  what  appeared  to  be  a 
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dark  looking  stone;  to  his  horror  it  felt  soft  and  yielded  to  his  stroke* 
goiLg  off  with  a  grunt  upon  all  tours. 

"  A  bear !"  he  exclaimed  aghast,  **  what  horrible  place  is  this  I  Yuam 
come  to,  bears  without  doors  and  brutes  within." 

**  The  bear  is  the  best  beh  ived  brute  of  the  two/'  laughed  Claridge, 
*'  but  come  let  us  get  home  as  fast  as  we  can,  I  do  not  care  to  meeft 
bears  unarmed,  though  I  believe  thej  are  only  savage  when  hungij, 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  at  this  season." 

**  Home !  can  you  call  such  a  hovel  home  ?'*  returned  Sheldon  with 
unfeigned  disgust. 

"  I  can  well  understand  your  feelings  at  finding  yourself  so  taken  in, 
but  I  think  you  had  better  follow  my  example,  *  grin  and  bear  it.'  The 
old  folks  at  home  have  made  an  effort  to  pay  this  Swinton  his  exorbitant 
demand  ;  they  hope  everything  from  my  residence  with  *  so  gentlemanlj 
and  clever  an  agriculturist,'  I  cant  bear  to  tell  them  what  a  complete  8win> 
die  it  is,  so  I  get  on  as  well  as  I  can.  I  have  made  several  pleasant 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  yon  or 
do  anything  that  can  ameliorate  your  position." 

Mr.  Sheldon  thanked  him  and  promised  to  think  over  his  suggestioBi. 
They  had  reached  the  shanty  and  as  they  passed  through  the  roomi 
where  Swinton  was  still  sitting  smoking,  he  invited  the  young  men  to 
take  a  glass  of  whiskey.  Claridge  walked  on  with  a  brief  **  No,  I  nenrltr 
take  it,"  but  Sheldon  seized  the  cup  and  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  **! 
shall  make  something  of  him,"  said  Swinton  to  himself  as  the  youth 
left  the  apartment.  *'  If  Sheldon  takes  to  whiskey  it  will  be  all  orer 
with  him,"  thought  Hemsley  and  he  began  considering  how  he  .could 
put  his  new  friend  on  his  guard.  The  week  that  followed  was  passed 
in  heavy  field  work,  Sheldon  gloomy  and  silent  doing  as  little  as  he 
could,  Claridge  singing  snatches  of  popular  melodies,  now  a  love  ballad » 
now  an  air  from  Kossini,  worked  with  good  will,  not  fur  Swinton,  but 
for  himself.  Mapleton  Vale  loomed  before  him  and  who  could  faoe  Hbe 
upright  old  soldier  and  his  noble  daughter  without  a  clear  consctenoft 
duties  fulfilled  and  work  accomplished?  During  the  many  hontf 
unavoidably  passed  together,  Claridge  learned  much  of  Sheldon*! 
history,  though  the  full  particulars  were  not  known  till  a  later  date. 
Still  he  heard  enough  to  make  him  qunke  for  his  future;  he  mostlj 
feared  he  would  fall  into  the  trap  so  insidiously  spread  by  Swinton. 
Sheldon  was  an  only  child,  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  family,  but  poor, 
died  when  he  was  yet  an  infant,  bequeathing  to  his  widow  and  bof 
poverty  nnd  a  high  name.  She,  poor,  over  proud,  over  indulgent 
mother,  nurtured  her  young  plant  in  all  vanity  and  ease,  depriving 
herself  of  necessary  comforts  to  provide  him  with  unnecessary  onee.^ 
Ho  went  to  Eton,  then  to  a  clergy  man'st  school  for  young  men  prior  to 
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enteriDg  college,  he  associated  with  gentlemen  of  fortune,  clothed  in 
ftEie  Hoen  and  fared  samptuouslj.  But  the  mother  s  means  were  well 
nigh  exhausted,  everything  hinged  on  his  getting  a  scholarship  and 
thus  being  enabled  to  provide  for  himself,  or  at  least  partly  so.  But 
young  Sheldon  had  lost  sight  of  hard  study  and  had  gone  off  in 
shiftless  tracks  after  pleasure  with  his  aristocratic  friends.  So  the 
scholarship  slipped  through  his  fingers  and  he  returned  to  his  mother's 
kamble  home  plucked.  England  grew  hateful  to  him^  he  saw  Swinton's 
adfertisement,  bis  poor  mother  converted  everything  into  money,  paid 
his  passage,  sent  a  draft  for  the  amount  to  the  rascally  Swinton,  and  then 
went  into  mean  lodgings  to  live  on  a  crust  till  George  should  attain  his 
majority,  when  he  would  come  in  for  £500  left  by  an  uncle  of  her 
hoaband'Sk  Then  she  would  join  him  in  Canada,  they  would  buy  land 
and  live  in  happy  seclusion  for  each  other.  So  dreamed  the  weak, 
d^uded  mother ;  time  will  show  how  her  schemes  will  end. 

It  must  be  owned  Hemsley  was  selfish  enough  to  regret  he  had  a 
eompanion  when  on  the  Sunday  following  Sheldon's  arrival  he  conducted 
him  to  Mapleton  Yale.  He  had  paid  the  Lieutenant  a  flying  visit  during 
the  week  and  asked  permission  to  bring  his  new  fnend.  Sheldon's 
eipiiversation  always  had  a  satirical  vein  even  when  contented  and  in  a 
position  he  liked.  How  much  more  bitter  his  sarcasm  was  now,  when 
er^ry  feeling  was  wormwood,  may  be  imagined.  Lawrence  was  not  ac- 
'CQstomed  to  his  manner  and  her  eyes  flashed  warning  fire  several  times. 
Oaridge  got  uncomfortable,  ahd  instead  of  enjoying  the  morning  meal 
iqoiced  when  it  was  over.  With  a  bud  grace  the  stranger  accompanied 
them  to  Church.  Could  he  have  appropriated  the  fair  girl's  society  to 
himself  he  might  have  been  better  pleased,  but  she  was  not  inclined  to 
liMign  her  old  friend  for  a  stranger  she  found  far  from  agreeable,  and 
Bbeldon  certainly  did  not  exert  himself  to  amuse  his  host. 

When  Hemsley  and  Lawrence  returned  from  the  Sunday  school  they 
ftnmd  the  young  man  smoking  his  cigar  in  the  verandah,  there  was  a  run 
tod  crush  of  starched  skirts  not  unheard  by  Lawrence  whose  quick  eye 
cnght  a  glimpse  of  Nellie's  blue  frock  escaping  round  the  corner.     What 
hid  she  been  doing  there?  if  passing  accidentally  why  run  like  one  in 
itnitf     The  occurrence,  trifling  as  it  was,  recurred  to  her  mind  more 
thiB  once  during  the  day.     She  looked  annoyed  at  Sheldon's  employ- 
Qcot ;  her  father  never  smoked,  and  the  habit  was   disagreeable  to  her. 
Claridge  read  her  thoughts  but  an  imploring  look  from  him  arrested  the 
wboke  that  was  trembling  on  her  lips,  she  passed  into  the  house  without 
A  word.     Sheldon  inquired  if  ClariJge  were  up  in  biblical  instruction  and 
whether  he  liked  teaching  the  girls.     Fortunately  Miss  'Mapleton  was 
<Mit  of  hearing  and  his  companion  hinted  that  such  a  style  of  conversa- 
tion and  deportment  was  neither  acceptable  nor  becoming.     At  dinner 
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time  he  indule;ed  in  various  (tutting  remarks  on  the  service,  the  minister 
and  the  edifice.  Lawrence  turned  on  him  indignantly.  "You  may  find 
fault  with  the  huilding,  sir,  as  much  as  you  please,  for  it  is  papa's  and  he 
is  too  good  to  take  offence  ;  hut  you  shall  not  satirize  Mr.  Muckle  who  in 
spite  of  his  hroad  accent,  is  one  of  the  hest  of  men  without  my  testimony 
in  his  favour." 

**  I  heg  pardon,  Miss  Mapleton,  I  thought  you  were  an  Episcopalian." 

"  So  1  am,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  cannot  join  in  a  Presbyteriain 
or  any  other  form  of  Protestant  worship  when  deprived  of  my  own  ;  Mr. 
Oughton,  our  own  clergyman,  is  not  welcomed  more  gladly  here  than  Mr. 
Muckle,  or  Mr.  Dunstan,  the  methodist  preacher,  all  excellent  men, 
earnest  and  charitable,  and  as  such  deserving  of  honour." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate  in  your  spiritual  advisers  Miss  Mapleton,'^ 
returned  Sheldon  with  a  sneer.  "  Father  O'Neil  also,  always  pays  us  a 
visit  and  thanks  papa  for  his  kindness  to  his  small  and  scattered  flock  ;  we 
have  lost  nothing  by  our  liberality  of  feeling  for  we  have  the  little  Roman 
Catholic  children  regular  attendants  at  the  common  school  ever  since  it 
was  established." 

"  Your  daughter  takes  great  interest  in  these  matters  for  a  jonng 
lady,"  said  Sheldon  turning  to  Mr.  Mapleton.  *'  My  daughter  interests 
herself  in  everything  that  can  be  serviceable  to  others,  it  is  better  to  try 
and  lighten  the  burdens  of  our  fellow  creatures  than  to  add  to  them  hy 
scorn  and  reproach." 

An  awkward  pause  followed,  Sheldon's  next  happy  sally  was  invectiye 
against  Canada,  but  he  again  got  his  quietus  from  sweet,  but  oh !  indigo 
nant  lips. 

"  People  who  are  not  well  received  here  Mr.  Sheldon  or  who  are  not 
prosperous,  have  seldom  any  one  to  blame  but  themselves,  they  are  for 
the  most  part,  proud,  thriftless,  idle  persons,  who  would  not  prober 
any  where,  and  I  doubt  not  '  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's 
good  ?' " 

**  You  are  severe  Miss  Mapleton ;  do  you  comprehend  me  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Claridge  in  the  category  ?"  "  Not  Mr.  Claridge  certainly,  I  hare 
never  heard  him  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  received, 
I  believe  every  door  in  Mapleton  is  open  to  him,  and  as  to  success  he 
is  on  the  right  road  to  it,  uprightness,  energy,  and  good  spirits  invariably 
lead  to  a  successful  issue." 

Lawrence  spoke  with  frank  enthusiasm  but  when  she  met  Hemsley's 
grateful  eye  she  stopped  suddenly  embarrassed. 

*•  You  are  happy  in  having  such  an  advocate  Mr.  Claridge,  but  yon 
have  not  told  me  my  fate  yet  Miss  Mapleton." 
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''Conduct  is  fate,**  said  the  girl  with  dignity,  yours  remains  to  be 
proved."  .''.'. 

She  rose  from  table,  her  father  offered  his  arm  and  led  her  away,  they 
walked  together  under  the  trees  conversing  earnestly  for  some  time, 
Claridge  wandering  about  uncomfortably,  wishing  his  companion  far 
enough.  When  they  separated  in  the  eyening  Lawrence  said  to  him 
aaide,  "  Do  not  bring  .your  friead  here  again,  he  has  annoyed  my  father 
and  made  me  sin  this  good  Sabbath  day."  ''Never"  returned  he,  "I 
sball  not  easily  forgive  myself  for  not  foreseeing  as  much." 

Claridge  hastened  tiome  by  himself,  his  pleasant  day  had  been  spoiled, 
he  did  not  wish  his  quiet  walk  to  be  ruined  too.  He  had  reached  his 
room  and  was  writing  a  short  letter  to  his  father,  when  he  heard  Shel* 
don's  voice  below,  the  snare,  was  ready,  the  glass  and  the  pipe  had  their 
charms.  Hemsley  fell  asjeep  before  the  unfortunate  boy  reeled  to  his 
bed  of  straw.     Poor,  hopeful  distant  mother  look  at  your  work  ! 

When  Lawrence  retired  for  the  night  Nellie  as  usual  followed  her  to 
dose  her  shutters  and  receive  any  orders  for  the  morning,  Miss  Mapleton 
asked  her  what  took  her  to  the  verandah  when  Mr.  Sheldon  was  there* 
The  girl's  bright  face  flushed  as  she  replied,  "  The  gentleman  called  me 
to  give  him  a  match  for  his  cigar." 

'*  Well  why  did  you  run  away?" 

"  He  kept  me  talking  a  minute  or  two  and  when  I  heard  you  and  Mr. 
Claridge  coming,  I  did  not  like  to  be  caught  standing  there  chattering." 

She  did  not  add  that  the  gentleman  pinched  her  cheek  and  told  her 
the  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  seen  in  Canada,  words  of  flattery,  sweet 
to  poor  ignorant  Nell  who  had  no  admirer  but  Paddy,  and  whose  glass 
told  her  she  was  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  most  people. 

Miss  Mapleton  kindly  explained  to  her  that  she  had  not  done  well,  and 
eounselled  her  never  to  converse  with  her  superiors  except  on  business. 
Nellie's  black  eyes  flashed  angrily,  she  had  imbibed  a  good  many  equi* 
vocal  notions  of  equality  from  various  strange  importations  of  village 
lielpa,  and  she  did  not  see  why  she  might  not  enjoy  a  little  politeness 
from  a  stranger  as  well  as  her  mistress.  She  dared  not  unburthen  her 
thoughts  and  opinions  to  her  mother  so  she  brooded  over  them  in  silence, 
•od  her  pillow  that  night  was  haunted  with  visions  of  the  proud  and 
kandtome  stranger. 
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I. 

ft 

When  the  golden  tide  of  Feeling 

Softly  lulls  the  soul  to  rest, 
A  truer  phase  revealing 

Of  the  world  within  the  breast, 
'Tis  then  I  love  to  wander 

'Mid  the  hills  and  painted  fields, 
Where  pensive  I  may  ponder 

The  truths  its  ray  reveals. 

II. 

Far  softer  than  the  sunlight 

Upon  a  hasy  day, 
When  the  first  bright  beam  of  moming 

Hastes  to  roll  the  mists  away ; 
Far  kindlier  than  the  moonlight 

That  dreams  its  life  away 
On  the  purple  tinted  landscape 

That  is  wearied  of  the  day. 

III. 

Far  milder  than  the  twilight 

Which  guards  the  gate  of  ev'n. 
When  the  red  orb  seeks  his  rest, 

And  glooms  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 
Far  gentler  than  the  starlight 

That  floods  the  darkened  dome, 
Ib  this  golden  tide  of  Feeling 

That  calls  the  spirit  home  ! 

IV. 

The  soul — it  often  wonders 
From  its  own  ethereal  sphere, 

Life's  truest  wealth  it  squanders, 
Nor  counts  its  blessings  dear ; 
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It  sighs  for  other  treasures 

Than  those  true  thought  reveals. 
It  seeks  for  other  pleasures 

Than  those  the  spirit  feels. 

V. 

Oh  I  were  it  not  for  Feeliog, 

Heart  might  forever  roam. 
No  voice  to  guide  it  rightly, 

No  hand  to  point  it  home. 
This  steals  upon  the  spirit 

Ere  the  soul  be  well  aware. 
In  spite  of  each  demerit 

It  floats  upon  the  air. 

VI. 

Thus, 
When  the  golden  tide  of  Feeling 

Sohlj  lulls  the  soul  to  rest, 
A  truer  phase  revealing 

Of  the  world  within  the  breast ; 
'Tis  then  I  love  to  wander 

'Mid  the  hills  and  painted  fields, 
Where  pensive  I  maj  ponder 

The  truths  its  ray  reveals. 
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THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

nie  ratification  of  the  treaty,  generally  known  as  the  "  Reciprocity 
fifetty/'  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  disputes 
itq>ecting  fishing  rights  in  the  Bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  settled,  and 
A  free  trade  in  certain  enumerated  articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  the 
O^ted  States  and  of  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  was  secured 
ttt  each  of  them,  has  become  an  era  in  the  commercial  history  of  this 
pt^nce.  A  few  remarks  on  the  ideas  of  the  projectors  of  this  treaty, 
ttd  their  anticipations  of  its  results,  as  well  as  tl)e  effects  of  its  operations 
Aite  1854,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  both  to  our  commercial  men  and 
^picolturalists,  whose  prosperity  was  expected  to  be  so  materially  ad- 
^'iBCsd  thereby. 
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A  principal  object  of  all  European  nations  in  establishing  colonies  in 
the  new  world  was  to  extend  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  mode 
adopted  for  this  purpose  was  to  secure  to  themselves  by  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  all  communication  with  their  newly  formed  settlements.  Great 
Britain  long  acted  on  this  principle,  and  never  failed  to  use  her  large 
naval  resources  in  the  protection  and  extension  of  her  colonial  monopolies. 
Her  colonies  soon  came  to  look  upon  this  arrangement  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  their  connection  with  the  Empire,  and  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise  to  their  tr«de  and  commerce,  as  they,  in  return,  either  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  markets,  or  had  such  a  preference  as  was  deemed 
sufficient  compensation  for  being  excluded  from  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. Canada  was  in  this  position  when  free  trade  principles  began  to 
affect  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  mother  country.  Her  timber, 
peltries  and  grain  were  admitted  to  home  markets  at  a  low  colonial  duty, 
while  discriminating  duties  secured  to  her  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The 
pressure  against  the  corn  laws  soon  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  duty  on 
colonial  wheat,  and  to  its  admission  into  the  British  markets  at  a  low 
fixed  rate.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  boon  to  Canada  ;  it  urged  on  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  colony,  and  led  to  extensive  arrangements  by 
which  United  States  wheat  was  imported,  ground  in  the  province  and 
sent  to  England  as  Canada  flour.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  three 
years ;  then  the  British  corn  laws  were  abolished,  and  her  markets  thrown 
open  to  the  corn  dealers  of  the  world. 

The  duties  on  timber  gradually  gave  way  before  the  same  pressure ; 
both  foreign  and  colonial  duties  were  lessened,  and  at  last  fixed  at  a  low 
uniform  rate,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  colonial  preference  in  the 
market. 

We  Canadians  who  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
trade,  even  its  very  existence,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  our  country, 
depended  upon  the  long  enjoyed  preference  in  the  home  markets,  pro- 
tested against  all  these  changes,  and  submitted  to  them  with  no  Ytrj 
good  grace ;  the  immediate  effect  of  each>  deranged  business  operations 
for  the  time,  and  led  to  the  ruin  of  many  engaged  both  in  the  lumber  aad 
grain  trade,  while  the  benefit  derived  from  the  milling  operations  during 
the  few  years  of  the  low  duty  on  wheat,  was  much  impaired  by  the  next 
change  to  entire  free  trade  in  grain. 

While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  navigation  laws  of  Great 
Britain  were  also  abrogated,  and  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colonies,  even 
between  them  and  the  mother  country  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
world.  But  even  this  we  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  benefit,  and  a^  no. 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  preference  to  colonial  shipping  under  the. 
previous  arrangements.  The  claim  of  differential  duties  in  favoor  of 
British  trade,  was  given  up,  and  the  colony  left  entirely  free  to  arranga. 
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U»  own  tariff  on  imports,  provided  no  differential  duties  or  bounties  should 
b^  granted  in  favour  of  any  country  or  trade. 

Our  claims  for  a  continuance  of  preference,  and  compensation^  were 
met  by  words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  but  with  the  decided  assu- 
rance that  the  mother  country  could  no  longer  continue  a  system,  which 
led  to  the  depression  and  poverty  of  her  people,  and,  from  the  first,  has 
proved  an  injury  to  those  interests  it  was  expected  to  foster  and  cherish  ; 
tbat  the  slow  progress  of  many  of  the  colonies,  and  the  evils  and  losses 
for  which  we  and  others  of  them  now  claimed  compensation,  was  the  effect 
of  a  state  of  things  passing  away,  or  only  to  be  remedied  by  a  contin- 
uance of  exertion  in  a  more  correct  course  of  action. 

Notwithstanding  these  changes  and  their  serious  results  on  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  engaged  in  trade,  the  settlement  of  the  province  had  been 
steady,  and  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  rapid  and  decided.  The  internal 
trade  of  the  country  became  considerable,  and  was  increased  by  our  border 
connection  with  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  the  obstacles  raised 
against  it  by  hostile  tariffs  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

The  importance  of  the  transport  trade  was  soon  apparent,  and  increased 
facilities  for  carrying  it  on  were  demanded  by  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
day.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  state  of  New  York  still 
continues  the  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the  trade  between  the  Western 
States  of  America  with  the  Eastern  ones  and  the  seaboard.  This  canal  at 
once  became  a  rival  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  for  the  petty  trade  that 
then  existed  along  its  extended  line,  and  reflecting  minds  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  the  transit  of  the  immense  pro- 
spective western  trade  along  certain  lines  of  conveyance,  and  the  results 
m  the  advancement  of  that  country  which  might  ultimately  succeed  in 
doing  so. 

The  late  lamented  Honourable  William  Hamilton  Merritt  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  few  Canadians  who,  in  those  early  days,  saw  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  opening  of  this  Canal  to  the  existing  trade  on  the  lakes^ 
i^Vl.who  fully  realized  the  importance  to  Canada  of  securing  the  prospeqtjve 
traffic  x)f  the  west  through  her  limits,  as  well  as  the  immediate  necessity 
of  improving  her  means  of  transit,  in  order  to  compete  with  her  too  suc- 
cessfnl  rival.  Fortunately  i'or  the  province,  he  was  one  of  those  peculiarly 
constituted  individuals,  on  whose  temperament  a  strong  impression  of 
this  kind  drove  into  immediate  and  persistant  action  ;  every  succeeding 
year  strengthened  hb  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  brought 
out  those  points  in  his  character,  that  enabled  him  ultimately  to  accom- 
plish the  task  that  he  undertook,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

He  lived  at  St.  Catharines  on  the  isthmus  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  traffic  on  these  lakes  and 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  mode  and  means  by  which  it  was  car- 
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ried  on.  He  saw  the  peculiar  advantages  of  tbis  route  impaired,  and  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  river,  as  it  were,  turned,  by  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Canal 
fVom  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  to  tide  water  at  the  City  of  New  York,  but  at 
tbe  same  time  was  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  what  had  been  lost 
by  one  Canal  might  be  regained  by  another,  and  instantly  started  the  pn>- 
ject  of  connecting  these  Lakes  by  a  navigable  canal,  on  the  Canada  sid^ 
and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  agitation  of  the  project. 

We  must  give  Mr.  Merritt  full  credit  for  the  strength  of  his  views  and 
the  correctness  of  his  anticipations,  so  far  beyond  those  of  any  ofhisconr 
temporaries,  and  neitiier  judge  him  by  the  petty  project  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  carry  them  out,  or  by  the  means  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  iii 
order  to  accomplish  even  this.  He  wanted  the  Canal,  but  was  no  engi- 
neer,  and  at  the  time,  that  part  of  the  country  could  neither  furnish  in- 
struments or  men,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey,  far  less  to  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  work.  He  was  looked  upon  as  mad  to  suppose  that  by 
'  any  means  he  could  fiild  money  to  carry  even  this  into  effect. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Merritt,  or  a  history 
of  the  Welland  Canal — this  task  will,  we  trust,  fall  into  abler  hands  ;  suf- 
fice it  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the  late  Chief  Ju8^ 
tite  Robinson,  "  Merritt's  calf  did  become  a  cow,"  and  he  lived  ta 
see,  not  only  the  Welland  Canal  permanently  finished,  but  the  River  St. 
Ll&wrence  also  improved  by  a  series  of  most  magnificent  works,  in  tbe 
course  and  progress  of  which  he  took  the  greatest  possible  interest. 

The  attention  called  to  the  country  by  our  extensive  public  works  and 
the  large  sums  of  money  expended  on  them  soon  brought  us  new  settlers, 
and  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  farmers  by  a  steady  demand  for  their 
produce,  at  fair  prices,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  preference  in  the 
home  market. 

The  timber  trade  also  rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  change  of 
tariff,  and  the  annual  exports  varied  considerably  in  value,  yet  the  iucrea^ 
had  been  steady  and  the  prices  paid  remunerative. 

The  temporary  existence  of  the  Canada  wheat  duty  in  the  British 
tiriff  had  led  to  the  erection  of  a  number  of  large  flouring  mills  on  the 
line  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  at  other  points  accessible  to  wheat  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  a  very  large  trade  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them  and  the  province,  which  was  not  confined  to  wheat  alone,  bat 
as  the  wants  of  the  localities  became  known  to  each  other,  became  divert 
sified  and  extended,  to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The 
competition  between  the  Canals  for  freight  to  the  seaboard  also  began  to 
be  talked  about,  and  was  in  some  measure  felt  in  the  course  of  trade  to 
the  seaboard.  All  the  American  wheat  converted  into  flour  in  the  pro- 
vince found  its  way  to  Europe  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  American 
forwarders  looked  upon  this  change  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  as  rob- 
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bing  the  Erie  Canal  of  so  much  freight  that  ought  to  have  reached  New 
York  through  that  route,  and  began  to  devise  means  bj  which  such  a 
loss  to  their  business  might  be  prevented,  and  not  only  the  Americaa 
trade  be  secured,  but  the  Canada  trade  also  directed  from  the  St.  lai^- 
fence,  and  guided  on  its  way  to  the  seaboard  at  New  York. 

The  derangement  of  the  trade  and  losses  consequent  to  the  last  dumg^ 
in  the  British  Corn  Laws  took  place  while  the  contest  between  MontreiJ 
4nd  New  York  for  the  carrying  trade  was  in  agitation,  and  as  our  pro- 
duce dealers  were  more  than  ever  anxious  to  secure  cheap  transport,  th^ 
American  forwarders  were  urged  to  remove  every  obstacle  from  the  trade 
with  New  York.  Their  government,  following  the  example  of  England, 
had  adopted  a  ware-housing  and  bonding  system  by  which  a  large  share 
of  the  supply  of  tea  and  sugar  to  the  province  had  been  imported  bj 
New  York  instead  of  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  same  system  was  nw^ 
extended  to  grain  and  produce  in  transitu  from  the  West  to  New  York, 
which  was  allowed  to  be  exported  from  the  ware-house  free  of  dujty,  by 
which  the  carrying  routes  were  so  far  placed  on  an  equality,  and  the  for- 
warders allowed  to  conduct  their  business  without  that  obstacle,  thoogb 
still  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  bonds.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Merritt  wae 
jtill  the  moving  spirit  of  our  Canadian  agitation.  His  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  canals  was  now  increased  by  the  large  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trade.  He  had  full  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  the  Canadian  line  of  traiisport,  and  became  moft 
anxious  to  remove  every  obstacle  from  the  trade  and  to  make  it  its  fftr  •a/i 
possible  free. 

The  staftastios  of  the  trade  in  animals  and  their  products,  and  in  ogd- 

ci^tural  products  were  then  imperfectly  kept  and  little  known  in  thp 

country.     It  was  supposed  that  a  large  surplus  of  both  existed  for  whielb 

we  were  interested  in  finding  a  market,  while  we  continued  to  exclude 

American  produce  by  large  import  duties  ;  our  neighbours  acted  on  thfi 

lame  principle  though  their  surplus  was  much  more  apparent  than  ourq. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  a  large  trade  in  such  articles  had  grown 

up  along  the  lines,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  duties  was  complained 

of  by  the  traders  on  both  sides,  though  the  politicians  and  people  still 

damimred  for  protection  and  scouted  a  free  trade  as  something  very  like 

ruin  to  their  best  interests.     The  fallacy  that  the  producers  and  not  the 

consumers  paid  the  duty  had  taken  hold  of  their  minds,  the  Americans 

declaring  that  the  value  of  their  pork  was  lessened  by  our  duties,  while 

we  in  our  turn,  were  convinced  that  we  lost  twenty  per  cent  on  the  real 

Taloe  of  our  cattle  and  wheat  by  that  amount  of  duty  being  imposed  by 

the  United  States  on  the  quantities  that  now  daily  entered  their  marketa 

for  their  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Merritt*s  mind  was  eminently  practical,  and  f^U  his  €]»rtioii^» 
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tended  to  an  ultimate  object  irrespective  of  the  principles  or  even  theor- 
etical difficulties  that  might  lie  in  his  way.  He  thought  the  establbfa* 
ment  of  a  free  trade  in  bread  stuffs  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
or  Canada  to  be  neither  desirable  or  attainable.  That  this  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  had  something  peculiar  in  it,  add 
ought  to  be  arranged  between  the  two  countries  on  a  special  footing,  by 
which  the  bread  stuffs  and  natural  products  of  each  might  be  admitted 
into  the  other  free  of  duty,  so  that  each  would  have  the  choice  of  two 
markets,  and  all  produce  find  its  way  to  the  seaboard  by  the  cheapeit 
and  most  expeditious  route. 

He  got  hold  of  the  early  ideas  of  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  on  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  which  had  been  so  lone:  and  vainly  urged  by  Great  Britain  on 
all  the  other  nations^  but  had  ultimately  been  abandoned  for  an  entirely 
different  principle  of  action.  He  declared  for  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  witn 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  objects  stated  might  be  attained,  and 
the  canals  on  either  side  of  the  lines  opened  to  the  produce  of  the  othef, 
subject  only  to  local  arrangement  and  passing  tolls,  and  kept  up  the 
agitation  with  his  wonted  energy  and  perseverance.  The  anticipated 
benefit  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the  Millers  and  Forwarders  on  the 
frontiers,  and  along  the  line  of  the  communications  in  both  countries,  at 
once  secured  him  the  assistance  of  a  large  party  in  urging  on  his  project ; 
indeed  the  idea  of  such  a  Treaty  became  popular  in  Canada,  and  the 
Legislature  was  induced  to  move  in  the  question,  though  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  slow  to  see  the  importance 
of  the  object,  or  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  mode  by  which  k 
was  proposed  to  be  attained.  His  communications  with  the  Free  Traders 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  satisfactory.  He  complained  that  Mr. 
Cobden  could  not  see  the  position  in  which  the  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  placed,  or  the  propriety  of  adopting  any 
peculiar  arrangement  respecting  it,  regarding  it  only  as  a  trade  in  artidei 
of  which  both  countries  had  a  surplus  that  would  find  its  way  to  the 
seaboard  for  exportation  by  the  cheapest  route. 

This  idea  was  doubtless  correct  and  announced  a  principle  that  would 
ultimately  govern  the  trade  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thii  had 
in  some  measure  become  peculiar,  by  many  of  the  articles  from  each 
country  entering  into  the  consumption  of  the  other  and  thereby  setting 
free  an  equivalent  of  their  own  for  exportation.  The  carrying  trade  was 
also  an  important  element  in  the  transaction,  and  had  a  strong  effect  oti 
the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  subject  in  both  countries. 

The  occurrence  of  disputes  respecting  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Provinces  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  then  Governor  General  of  Canada,  is 
*  special  ambasador  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these  and 
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tmnging  other  questions  then  pending  bet^reen  the  United  Statei  and 
the  different  British  American  Colonies.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
the  consequence,  and  by  it  the  colonial  questions  were  arranged  in 
ac6ordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevailing,  and  in  a  manner  some- 
what resembling  that  adopted  in  the  recent  treaty  with  France  that 
has  proved  so  beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned.  No  monopoly  what- 
trer  was  granted,  or  new  duties  imposed,  all  changes  being  in  favour  of 
free  intercourse  and  the  removal  of  duties,  though  these  were  limited  to 
certain  articles  equally  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  not  made  general  or  extended  to  other  nations. 

The  operation  of  the  treaty  has  been  strictly  confined  to  the  articles 
enumerated,  all  others  being  excluded  by  both  parties.  These  compre- 
hend neariy  all  articles  included  in  the  Custom  House  tables  of  animals 
and  their  products ;  agricultural  products  ;  the  products  of  the  fisheries, 
the  mines,  and  the  forest ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few — such  ais 
turpentine,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  rice,  and  cot  ton- wool — are  equally 
the  products  of  both  countries.  A  large  portion  of  them  had  been 
admitted  into  Canada  fV^e  of  duty  even  before  the  treaty,  though  subject 
*'to  one  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  importation  into  the 
United  States  for  consumption. 

The  following  statement  of  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  farm  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  illustrate  what  has  been  asserted, 
and  show  the  working  of  the  treaty  from  1855  to  the  end  of  1862. 

It  came  into  operation  towards  the  end  of  1855,  yet  that  year,  and 
tte  year  1853,  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  the 
trade  previously  existing  when  duties  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  fron- 
tier line.  We  have  excluded  unmanufactured  tobacco,  turpentine,  rice,  and 
eotton-wool,  from  the  statement,  as  the  produce  of  a  tropical  climate. 
And  not  to  be  set  ofi^  against  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada,  any 
more  than  sugar  and  tea,  equally  agricultural  products. 

1853. — A  glance  at  the  figures  for  1853  contained  in  the  Trade 
Aeturns,  will  show  a  considerable  trade  then  going  on,  and  a  large  inter- 
diange  of  articles  between  the  countries,  irrespective  of  the  duties.  More 
ilum  half  of  our  surplus  of  animals  and  their  products  went  to  the 
United  States.  Of  agricultural  products,  the  import  is  small  (mostly 
wheat  for  the  mills  on  the  canals),  while  the  export  to  that  country  is 
large^-^-equal  to  more  than  half  of  our  net  exports. 

1854. — ^The  export  of  animals  and  their  products  falls  off,  and  the 
imports  increase ;  so  that,  after  deducting  a  small  export  by  the  St. 
iawrence,  we  require  an  import  of  $558,699  to  supply  our  home  demand. 

Of  agricultural  products,  the  exports  by  the  United  States  is  double  that 

by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
1855. — ^The  trade  in  animals  and  their  products  increases  over  last 
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year;  bat  we  require  an  import  of  $221»173  to  aupply  our  home  4t 
mand.  The  export  of  agricultural  products  is  as  njr  ^  oj^e  ^g^ffffl^ 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

1856. — Trade  in  animals  and  their  products  increased;  an  iropQrt..9] 
»|1 97,052  still  required.  The  export  of  agricultural  products  as  #eii9^\|c 
three  against  the  St.  Lawrence. 

1S57.— The  trade  in  animals  and  their  products  much  the  same.  ^ 
import  of  4216,044  still  required  for  home  demand.  Nearly  kal/ 4^ 
the  small  net  export  of  agricultural  products  is  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

1858. — The  net  export  of  animals  and  their  products  is  $960»334-t- 
two-thirds  of  it  to  the  United  States.  In  agricultural  productii  the  t^vdc 
is  small.     Nearly  one  half  of  the  net  export  is  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

1859. — Net  export  of  animals  and  their  products,  $2,04d,795»  jfol 
qne-fowrth  of  which  is  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  export  of  agricultorfl 
products  is  the  smallest  in  the  series — nearly  two- thirds  of  it  to  tM 
United  States. 

1860. — Of  anio^als  and  their  products,  a  net  export  of  j(2,540,))49-*- 
two-thirds  to  United  States.  Of  agricultural  products,  a  large  tci|^ 
and  increase  of  net  export  from  12,902,874  to  $9,857,282 — oper  pnf- 
half  to  the  United  States. 

186,1. — Two-thirds  of  the  net  exports  of  animals,  &c.,  to  United  Siftei. 
A  large  export  of  agricultural  products — nearly  Jive  to  one  in  favpi^  j^t 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

1862. — Of  animals  and  products,  only  |26,282  of  the  net  expc^  is 
to  the  United  States,  and  |1,237,091  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  lafge 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  with  the  Stales,  and  a  small  net  expoi^^  4^ 
account  of  bad  crops — viz.:  $5,221,726 — which,  with  $l.725,ti44  i^f 
surplus  import  from  the  United  States,  is  exported  by  the  St.  I^^f- 
rence,  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  taken  place  in  tib^ 
series  of  years  included  in  the  tables. 

To  individuals  who  have  taken  their  ideas  of  the  agricultural  w^th 
of  the  Province  from  the  Tables  of  Trade  and  Navigation  issued  by  .l||e 
Government,  the  above  statements  may  be  startling,  yet  they  m^ 
carefully  compiled  from  the  public  reports,  and  the  result  produced  hf 
deducting  the  imports  from  the  exports,  as  given  in  those  tables. 

The  fact  of  the  large  export  of  our  surplus  to  the  United  States  in* 
stead  of  to  Europe,  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  decide^ 
indication  of  the  advantage  or  cheapness  of  that  route  over  the  ri^er  at 
a  means  of  transit  to  that  market,  though  the  figures  evidently  point  jLh^ 
way ;  in  fact  the  special  circumstances  of  the  trade  alluded  to  by  Mr* 
Merritt  have  been  acting  with  greater  force,  and  in  a  different  mani^qr 
from  what  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  in  order  to  modify  the  eff60^  ^ 
the  figures,  we  must  notice  several  of  these  circumstances. 
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Prom  the  year  1853  to  1856  inclusive,  our  exports  of  agricultural 
produce  consisted  almost  entirely  of  white  winter  wheat.  Our  crops 
were  good,  and  the  produce  in  great  demand  in  the  United  States, 
where,  from  the  ravages  of  the  insects,  their  crops  had  failed,  and  was 
bought  up  for  their  home  consumption,  or  for  mixing  with  inferior  Wes- 
tern wheat.  Hence  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  hj  the  St.  Lawrence, 
M  the  prices  paid  prohibited  the  export  to  Europe. 

In  1857,  the  effects  of  the  insects  on  our  crops  appear  bj  the  falling 
eff  of  the  exporU  of  wheat  from  7,536,925  bushels  in  1856,  to  3,84 1,536 
bushels  in  1857,  and  to  1,035,606  bushels  in  1859.  During  these  years, 
the  Httle  fall  wheat  we  had  was  readily  bought  up  for  the  United  States, 
while  a  large  part  of  our  own  consumption  consisted  of  luferior  Western 
wheat  and  flour. 

In  1860,  the  crops  were  good,  but  consisted  of  red  spring  wheat, 
instead  of  white  winter  wheat.  Their  effects  on  the  returns  of  that  year 
are  only  partial,  though  these  now  begin  to  be  swelled  by  the  increasing 
export  of  spring  grains  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  consisting 
ddefly  of  barley  and  peas. 

Daring  these  years,  the  surplus  of  the  United  States  had  also  been 
affirated  by  the  state  of  their  crops.  The  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
had  oflen  been  higher  in  their  marl^ets  than  in  Liverpool,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  grain  import  into  England  from  the  United  States  fell  to 
under  five  per  cent,  of  their  ordinary  quantity — a  very  different  state  of 
tbhigs  from  what  we  have  just  seen  in  1862,  when  it  exceeded  seventy* 
C?e  per  cent,  of  a  quantity  double  what  had  been  imported  in  any 
previous  year. 

A  normal  state  of  trade  oi^ly  took  place  in  1861  and  1862,  when  the  price 
of  the  surplus  produce  in  America  was  regulated  by  that  in  Europe,  and  the 
traders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  could  fairly  come  into  competi- 
tion as  exporters  by  the  different  routes — in  the  first  of  these  years  we 
find  the  value  of  our  net  export  to  the  States  $1,940,444,  and  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  $9,540,495,  and  in  1862  we  export  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  for 
the  first  time,  an  amount  equivalent  in  value  to  the  whole  of  our  net 
fiports,  and  $1,699,362  of  our  surplus  imports  from  the  United  States ; 
so  that  the  transit  routes  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  fairly  brought 
iato  competition  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  trade,  unforeseen  by  Mr.  Merritt,  has  be- 
eome  apparent  during  the  last  few  years.  He  looked  forward  to  a  large 
trade  for  the  mills  on  the  canals  in  preparing  flour  for  exportation  both 
to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States ;  this  has  fallen  off  greatly,  and 
would  seem  about  to  be  extinguished,  as  wheat  on  navigable  waters  has 
kome  a  larger  relative  value  than  ita  equivalent  in  flour  for  cxportattoog 
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a  state  of  things  that  the  improved  means  of  handling  and  transporting 
it  will  likely  keep  up. 

TRADE    IN    THE    PRODUCTS   OF   THE    FOREST. 

Canada  had  long  exported  lumher  to  the  United  States  even  when  an 
import  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  was  placed  on  it.  The  trade  was  evidently 
increased  hy  the  removal  of  the  duties,  yet  has  never  much  exceeded  that 
of  1855,  the  first  year  of  the  treaty,  and  the  import  is  evidently  more 
for  consumption  in  the  States  than  for  re-exportation,  and  consequently 
not  capahle  of  much  extension. 

The  Canada  imports  consist  of  ashes,  tan  hark,  pitch  and  tar,  and  a 
small  supply  of  timber  and  lumber  for  localities  adjacent  to  the  timber 
markets  of  the  States. 

The  large  aggregate  trade  between  the  two  countries  ci^inot  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  treaty. 

Each  country  was  supposed  to  possess  within  itself  a  sufficiency  of  all 
the  articles  for  its  own  use,  as  well  as  its  own  means  of  disposing  of  and 
transporting  its  surplus  to  Europe.  A  trade  for  the  disposal  of  the  mere 
surplus  would  have  amounted  to  little,  and  would  scarcely  have  been  known 
in  the  commerce  of  either  country.  It  is  the  free  and  constant  interchange 
of  commodities  especially  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  by  which  the 
people  and  commerce  of  the  one  country  would  seem  to  have  been  fed  by 
the  produce  of  the  other,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  result. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  remain  dependent  on  a  mere  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  liable  to  be  disturbed  at  any  moment  by  the  caprices  of  interested 
traders.  As  both  countries  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  the  value  of 
this  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  markets  where  a  demand  exists, 
and  not  on  any  enhanced  rate  that  may  be  put  on  it  by  import  duties  at 
the  place  of  production,  where  it  ought  to  be  kept  as  cheap  as  possible  to 
increase  the  profits  on  its  foreign  sale. 
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(Continued  from  page  125.^ 

CHAPTER   IV. 


'*  So  you  know  that  fellow,"  said  Eardley,  after  he  had  proceeded  a 
few  paces  in  silence. 
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Yes  :  he's  an  old  ally  of  mine." 

Are  you  not  afraid  that  some  day  or  other  he  may  give  you  up  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  troop  of  Rockites  or  Whiteboys  ?" 

I  laughed.     "  No,  poor  fellow,  I  don't  see  how  that  would  profit  him» 
But  do  you  really  think  he  has  anything  to  do  with  such  gentry." 

I  really  do  ;  he  seems  to  me  a  most  cunning  and  mischievous  knave." 
Cunning,  perhaps,  yet  honest,  too,  after  his  own  fashion." 
**  Honest  '*  said  Eardley,  contemptuously — "  only  honest  when  it  suits 
his  own  interest  to  be  so." 

"  Eardley — ^how  does  he  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  that, 
according  to  your  account?" 

"  Well,  well. — I  know  you  are  shocked  to  see  me  here,  Walter  ;  come 
Bpeak  out  your  thoughts  like  a  man." 

**  Then  in  the  first  place,  Eardley,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  you  should 
mimic  the  cant  of  those  shallow  worldlings  who  fancy  they  prove  their 
wisdom  and  acumen,  by  finding  hypocrisy,  humbug,  and  food  for  ridicule 
in  every  noble  deed  and  generous  sentiment.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
the  false  and  selfish  should  excuse  themselves  by  asserting  that  what  they 
cannot  find  in  their  own  breasts,  has  no  existence  in  any  other  ;  and  that 
those  who  never  treated  their  fellow  men  with  anything  but  insincerity, 
iieartlessness  and  pretence,  should  be  paid  back  in  the  same  coin  they 
We  dealt  to  others  is  not  very  surprising.  One  may  even  understand 
how  the  weak  and  foolish  who  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  own  blindness 
md  folly,  and  the  treachery  and  imposition  of  others,  should  lose  that 
iaith  in  truth  and  honesty  which  instead  of  having  a  solid  foundation  in 
their  own  souls  depended  on  the  conduct  of  those  around  them,  and  after 
having  been  deceived  should  become  deceivers  themselves  and  call  it  the 
nay  of  the  world ; — but  that  you  should  adopt  the  contemptible  jargon 
of  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  mastered  by  every  petty  circum- 
stance that  grows  up  about  them,  and  have  no  insight  to  see  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  that  environs  them,  does  indeed  surprise  me." 

**  That  is  not  so  badly  said,  Walter,  and  you  need  not  look  as  if  you 

thought  I  was  going  ti  dispute  its  truth.     I  know  just  as  well  as  you  do, 

that  though  there  is  an  awful  amount  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty  in  the 

world,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  faithfulness  to  be  found  in  it 

too— though,  unfortunately  those  same  virtues  have  a  provoking  knack 

of  hiding  themselves  in  obscure  corners  of  the  earth,  "  dark,  unfathomed 

caves,"  and  so  forth  ;— still  I  believe  that  if  they  are  the  jewels  we  most 

pnze,  and  if  we  have  discrimination  enough  to  distinguish  the  true  gem 

^m  the  counterfeit  we  shall  be  apt  to  find'  them.     But  this  belief  does 

not  change  my  nature  or  the  world's  manner  of  acting.     I  am  not  phiio- 

flophical  enough  to  live  upon  truth  alone." 

.  "And  therefore  you  have  adopted  a  profession  and  mode  of  life  from 
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which  your  real  aims,  motives,  and  aspirations  are  as  widely  remored  a0 
those  of  Warren  Hastings  from  the  life  and  labours  of  Henry  Martyh.'* 
"  Well,  what  would  yon  have  ?  I  am  not  trying  to  excuse  myself;  I 
know  what  I  am  doing.  I  sin  with  my  eyes  open.  A  hollow  Iree^  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  clear  conscience  may  do  very  well  for  those  who  mm 
liye  on  such  thin  diet.  I  cannot.  I  scorn,  hate  and  despise  hypocnqr, 
shams  and  lies,  as  much  as  you  can  do ;  but  does  not  the  world  condemn  all 
those  who  will  not  actively  or  passively  act  them,  to  idleness  and  obsca- 
rity,  and  idle  I  will  not,  cannot  remain.  Truth  and  freedom  may  be  your 
divinities,  but  fame  and  power  are  mine,  and  as  I  had  no  other  means  of 
rendering  them  propitious,  I  have  offered  up  conscience  and  sinceri^  ob 
their  shrine,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not  tell  me  that  I  am  the  first  Who 
ever  did  so." 

No,  but  I  had  hoped  better  things  from  you,  Eardley." 
I  wonder  why,"  he  said  bitterly*  "  Walter  I  am  no  transcendentalist ; 
gold,  and  fame,  and  power — the  things  that  rule  and  sway  mankind  ■  iira 
the  things  I  covet,  and  that  my  hand,  if  I  live,  shall  yet  grasp.  Onoe  I 
had  more  fkith  in  my  ability  to  achieve  them  honestly  imd  openly ;  oBflS 
I  thought  I  had  only  to  raise  my  voice  and  the  waves  that  lay  betwMa 
me  and  the  promised  land  would  roll  back,  and  let  me  walk  orer  dfjr 
shod.  But  I  over-rated  my  powers,  or  at  least  the  world's  estimate  itf 
them,  and  so  I  have  been  compelled  to  assume  the  yoke,  with  the  h^e 
of  one  day  being  strong  enough  to  throw  it  off,  and  prove  my  title  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  oonquerors  and  leaders,  not  its  victim  and  slave." 
*'  Conqueror  of  what  land  ?  leader  to  what  goal  f"  I  asked. 
"  No  Utopia,  or  city  in  the  clouds,  such  as  you  would  have  me  seek* 
but  something  very  real  and  earthly  ;  something  that  I  can  touch  ind 
hold  and  enjoy  now,  on  earth,  while  my  nerves  and  muscles,  and  heiat 
aud  brain,  are  strong  and  active  and  full  of  life ;  before  desire  and  hdpe 
shall  fail,  and  the  grasshopper  become  a  burden,  and  I  go  where  there  w 
neither  work,  nor  device^  nor  knowledge. 

"  While  you  are  quoting  Solomon  you  ought  to  remember  what  he 
found  to  be  the  result  of  ambition/'  I  said. 

*'  Whatever  result,  he  arrived  at,  he  gained  it  by  his  own  experience, 
and  so  must  I.  There  is  no  use  in  talking,  Walter,  I  must  go  my  own 
way  ;  you  must  accept  me  as  I  am,  bear  with  my  faults,  or  worse  than 
faults,  and  love  me  still,  if  you  can,  or  if  not        " 

**  There  is  no  if,  Eardley,  and  you  know  that  right  or  wrong,  bad  or 
good,  do  or  say  what  you  will,  I'm  afraid  I  must  love  you  still." 

**  I  believe  it,  old  fellow  I"  and  pressing  my  arm  against  his  side,  fae 
turned  on  me  one  of  those  warm,  bright,  affectionate  looks  which  at  noe- 
moments  softened  his  face,  and  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the  selfish 
and  worldly  conduct  he  so  often  displayed ;  a  sudden  gleam,  it  seemed*. 
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from  a  foantain  of  deep  feeling  hidden  in  his  heart,  kept  closely  covered, 
and  sealed,  by  the  stem  ambition  and  iron  will  that  subdued  and  domi- 
neered over  all  the  better  qualities  of  his  nature. 

"  And  now  you  shall  hear  what  brought  me  to  this  out  of  the  way 
spoV*  he  said,  relapsing  into  his  usual  gay  and  careless  tone,  ''You 
remember  that  I  was  to  accompany  young  Lord  Cassils  to  the  continent, 
and  that  on  my  return  his  friends  were  to*  get  me  into  parliament.     We 
went  first  to  Paris,  just  then  in  the  height  of  its  gayest  season,  and  though 
iccording  to  our  programme  our  stay  there  ought  to  have  been  short, 
Cassils  could  not  tear  himself  from  all  the  fascinations  he  now  for  the 
first  time  encountered.     Nor  was  Paris  without  its  charms  for  me  too ; 
Cassils  had  been  properly  introduced  into  the  very  cr^e  de  la  crime  of 
Furisian  society,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  attraotive  and  the  most 
artificial  in  the  world.     Of  course  I  accompanied  him  every  where,  and 
fimnd  myself  quite  as  well  received  as  my  companion,  and,  in  spite  of 
mj  philosophy,  I  found  the  smiles,  and  flattery,  bon  mots,  and  persiflage 
that  surrounded  me  very  delightful.     Yet  one  night,  when  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  a  fair  young  English  girl  enter  one  of  their  saloons,  her  very 
presence,  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel,  seemed  to  suddenly  make  visible  all 
the  falseness  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  she  had  entered.     She  looked 
pfiire  and  fresh  as  some  rose  just  gathered  in  the  open  air,  with  heaven's 
fra^anoe  and  heaven's  dew  yet  lingering  on  its  leaves,  might  have  looked 
imong  groups  of  forced  unhealthy  hot-house  flowers,  redolent  of  artificial 
perfumes,  and  unfolding  their  blossoms  beneath  the  flames  of  gas  instead 
of  the  sun's  clear  rays." 
'*  What,  Eardley,  is  it  possible  ?  in  lore  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
**  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied,  "  but  Cassils  was,  or  thought  so,  and 
was  absurd  enough  to  entreat  me  to  act  as  a  sort  of  medium,  by  whioh 
he  might  make  his  approaches.     He  expected  me  to  take  his  place  at  her 
side  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent,  and  keep  other  suitors  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  he  looked  to  me,  when  he  was  present,  to  cover  his  awkward- 
ness, repair  his  mistakes,  polish  his  flatteries,  and  in  a  word,  transfer  my 
best  qualities,  such  as  they  are,  to  him  for  the  nonce  and  make  them  all 
his  own/' 

1  could  not  help  laughing,  for  young  Lord  Cassils  was  as  ordinary  and 
gtQche  in  person  and  manner  as  Eardley  was  handsome  and  graceful. 
"1  am  afraid  that  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,"  I  said  ;  ''  but  what  was  the 
endr 

'*  Perhaps  you  suspect  me  of  mistaking  my  part  and  wooing  the  lady 

in  the  first  person  instead  of  the  third  ;  but  if  so,  you  are  mistaken.     It 

ii  only  to  that  great  abstraction,  the  world,  I  am  false,  not  to  my  friends. 

^Cisiils  had  been  kind  to  me,  I  liked  him,  he  had  trusted  me ;  and  besides. 

I  cared  nothing  about  this  little  girl,  pretty  and  charming  as  she  was  ;  so 
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I  did  my  very  best  to  make  her  like  the  fellow.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ^ 
she  would  not  have  him  and  so  she  made  him  understand  very  plainly 
and  positively.  For  this  he  thought  proper  to  blame  me — very  unjoBtly^ 
though,  for  if  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  she  preferred  me,  whom  be 
would  have  had  her  regard  as  nothing  but  his  umbra,  to  one  whom  all 
the  world  as  well  as  himself,  would'have  deemed  so  much  better  worth 
her  favour,  it  was  an  honour  *equally  unexpected  and  unsought  by  me. 
Just  then,  I  was  more  anxious  to  make  myself  a  power  within  the  walls 
of  St.  Stephens,  than  to  please  any  lady  under  the  sun.  However,  noth- 
ing could  persuade  Cassils  that  I  had  not  played  him  false ;  and  in  his 
anger  he  thought  proper  to  treat  me  with  insolence  before  the  young 
lady,  and  when  I  resented  it,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  taunt  me  with  my 
poverty  and  dependence.  I  liked  him,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  honest 
and  good-natured,  and  I  tolerated  his  frivolity  and  egotism  as  it  is  easy 
for  a  mind — not  small,  to  tolerate  the  follies  and  inanities  of  a  weaker 
nature ;  but  towards  intentional  insult  and  injustice  I  am  not  patient, 
and  I  gave  him  a  lesson  which  certainly  could  not  have  raised  him  much 
in  the  lady's  estimation,  or  that  of  any  one  present,  and  which  I  venture 
to  predict  he  will  never  require  from  me  again.  Henceforth  we  were  as  far 
severed  as  shame  and  dislike  on  his  part  and  contempt  on  mine  could 
divide  us,  and  I  was  driven  to  seek  another  road  to  fortune. 

I  returned  to  Dublin  and  there  learned  that  you  had  gone  to  Norway. 
My  uncle,  the  Fellow  in  Trinity,  my  only  relation,  was  highly  annoyed 
at  my  quarrels  with  Cassils  whom  he  had  long  looked  on  as  the  ladder 
by  which  I  was  to  climb  to  fortune  ;  he  seemed  to  think  self  respect,  and 
independence,  the  peculiar  appanage  of  those  who  are  rich  enough  to 
a£Pbrd  such  expensive  luxuries,  and  all  manifestations  of  such  qualities  by 
those  who  have  to  win  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  the  worst  species 
of  insanity.  I  was  then  in  no  mood  to  submit  to  his  reproofs  or  listen  to 
his  lectures.  I  told  him  that  a  strong  will  and  haughty  spirit  had  been 
my  best  birthright,  and  should  never  be  bartered  by  me  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  ;  that  my  own  clear  brain  and  firm  heart  were  able  to  win  me 
fame  and  power  without  the  pitiful  help  of  any  booby  lord  in  Christendom, 
and  our  interview  ended  by  my  uncle's  declaring  that  he  washed  his 
hands  of  all  concern  in  my  doings  from  that  hour.  I  then  recollected 
old  Dean  Sa.idys.  You  remember  how  delighted  he  was  with  those 
Greek  epigrams  of  mine  ?" 

'*  Yes,  and  with  every  thing  about  you  ;  I  heard  him  declare  you  had 
more  talent  than  all  the  other  young  men  he  knew  put  together." 

"  Well,  I  went  to  him, ;  he  received  me  very  kindly,  but  told  me  he  had 
no  interest  except  in  the  church  ;  there  he  had  a  good  deal,  and  it  should 
all  be  warmly  used  in  my  favour.  He  declared  himself  most  anxious  to 
see  what  he  called  my  great  talents  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion. 
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and  when  I  hinted  something  about  conscientious  scruples — for  I  have 
a  conscience,  Walter,  though  I  can  stifle  it  when  I  choose — he  asserted 
that  the  best  way  to  satisfy  all  such  doubts  was  to  have  an  interest  in 
silencing  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?'*  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  use  exactly  those  words,  but  he  spoke  common-places 
about  the  power  of  truth,  and  so  forth,  and  said  that  as  the  church  had 
assuredly  truth  on  her  side,  I  had  only  to  undertake  to  convince  others 
and  I  would  find  the  arguments  I  used  irresistible  to  my  own  reason.  He 
used  some  curious  arguments  too,  to  reconcile  me  to  a  clerical  life, 
all  tendicg  to  prove,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  them,  that  usage 
and  prescription  allowed  various  shades  of  belief  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Established  Church. 

But  at  last  the  good  Dean  hit  on  a  method  of  persuasion  that 
moved  me  more  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  '  If  you  enter  the 
church,'  he  said,  *  I  can  promise  you  a  curacy  the  moment  you  are 
ordained.  Archdeacon  Denzil,  the  rector  of  Ardcross  in  the  county 
Wicklow,  requires  a  curate,  and  has  desired  me  to  find  one  for  him  ;  and 
you  shall  have  it.  It  is  obscure,  I  know,  but  I  am  much  mistaken,  if 
inch  genius  and  eloquence  as  you  possess  will  not  speedily  make  it  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  highest  honours  the  church  can  bestow.'  " 

Here  Eardley  suddenly  withdrew  his  arm  from  mine,  and  picking  up 
a  sharp  stone,  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  hazel  nuts  hanging  high  above  our 
heads  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  through  which  the  slender  twig  oii 
which  they  grew  had  forced  itself.  ''  Now  shall  I  hit  them  with  my  first 
throw  or  not  ?"  he  asked. 

•*  Of  course  you'll  hit  them,"  I  said,  **I  never  knew  you  miss  your 
mark." 

"  I've  missed  it  sometimes,  for  all  that.  But  here  goes  " — and  the 
next  moment  the  cluster  of  nuts,  closely  wrapped  in  their  sheltering 
husks,  fell  at  bis  feet.  He  took  them  up,  looked  at  them,  and  threw  them 
carelessly  away.  "They  were  not  worth  so  much  trouble,"  he  said 
indifi^erently.  Then  taking  my  arm  again,  and  walking  on,  he  continued, 
^  Did  I  tell  you  that  the  young  lady  about  whom  ('assils  did  nie  the 
honour  of  being  jealous  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Denzil  and  the 
aster  of  the  rector  of  this  parish  ?" 

"No,  you  did  not  tell  me,  but  what  then?" 

"Would  you  approve  of  ray  marrying  for  money,  Walter?  It  seemed 
to  me  very  like  a  temptation  thrown  in  my  way  just  then.  No  other 
TMource  than  the  one  Dean  Sandys  ofl'ered  me,  except  such  drudgery  as 
ny  very  soul  abhorred,  lay  open  to  me ; — and  so — I  yielded,  though  not 
without  some  self  reproach  and  self  contempt.  And  now  my  confession 
i«  ended." 
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'*  Bat  about  this  girl — the  Denzils  never  come  here." 

'*  You  are  mistakea ;  they  are  coming  here  very  soon.  And  in  the 
meantime,  I  believe,  they  have  heard  of  me.  I  can  tell  you^  master 
Walter,  my  fame  as  a  preacher  has  gone  much  farther  than  this  little 
county,  though  it  did  not  reach  your  deaf  ears." 

**  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  sermons  as  I  have  heard  to-day  must 
greatly  puzzle  and  astonish  your  hearers." 

**  Not  at  all.  As  long  as  I  bring  in  a  few  orthodox  shibboleths,  thej 
will  quite  be  satisfied  They  think  nothing  about  sense  or  consistency  ;  fine 
words  and  a  good  delivery  are  all  they  require.  But  I  don't  often 
indulge  in  such  outbreaks  as  you  heard  to-day ;  still  the  smothered 
fire  will  burst  ont  occasionally,  the  dammed  up  current  overlei4>  its 
barrier ;  if  I  didn't  open  a  safety  valve  for  them  sometimes,  I  oould'nt 
answer  for  the  consequences.  But  look  there.  How  do  you  like  mj 
hermitage  ?" 

CHAPTER   V. 

The  curate's  dwelling  was  a  low  grey  cottage  standing  in  a  recess  of 
the  glen.  A  stone  fence,  with  a  little  iron  gate  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
a  small  green  patch  in  front,  which  was  bordered  with  evergreen  shrubl^ 
and  divided  by  a  gravel  walk.  At  one  end  was  a  kitchen  garden,  with  a 
yard  and  st^^ble  behind,  and  the  wild  rocky  boundary  of  the  glen 
i^iproached  so  dose  as  at  a  little  distance  to  seem  actually  overhanging 
the  cottage.  Though  humble,  it  was  a  pretty  and  peaceful  looking  abodes 
the  sound  of  falling  water  making  a  gentle  music  never  silent,  thick 
grass  lying  green  and  soft  in  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the  glen,  and  wreaths 
of  purple  heath  garlanding  every  crag. 

"  What  a  picturesque  dwelling  1"  I  cried. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Eardley.     "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — a  capital  plaoe 


'  To  carve  out  dials  qoaintlj,  poiat  bj  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  thej  run  f 
How  manj  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  out  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  ^^^' 

not  live — stagnate  would  be  the  better  word.  A  charming  abode  for 
Henry  VI.,  perhaps ;  a  den  of  lingering  torture  to  Warwick."  He' turned 
the  handle  of  the  door,  pushed  it  open,  and  we  entered.  The  parlour 
was  of  course  small,  and  did  not  look  very  comfortable.  It  contained  n 
well  filled  book  case,  however,  and  half  hidden  between  it  and  the  dark 
green  window  curtain  was  a  narrow  door,  which  Eardley  opened.    "  Come 
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in  here,'*  he  said,  "  this  is  my  sanctum^  which  no  one  hat  myself  ever 
enters.  Now  feast  your  eyes  from  yonder  ¥rindow  while  I  speak  to  my 
old  dame  ahout  our  dinner.'* 

As  I  looked  ronnd,    I  could  have  fancied  I  was  again  at  Eardley^s 
rooms  at  college.     Piles  of  music,  a  flute  and  violin,  two  or  three  heau- 
tifbl  statuettes,  some  fine  engravings,  colour-hoxes,  pencils,  brushes,  half 
finished  sketches,  and  written  sheets  of  paper  lay  scattered  about,  and 
piled  on  tables,  chairs,  and  shelves  were  books  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  light  literature.     I  noticed,  besides,  a  cigar  case  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
which  had   been  the  envy  of  all  his  acquaintances     The  window,  for 
there  was  but  one,  was  open,  and  beside  it  was  a  chair  with  an  open 
volume  lying  on  it.    A  glance  showed  me  that  the  book  was  an  old  friend^ 
a  beautiful  little  edition  of  Horace  that  I  had  often  heard  read  vrith  a 
perfect  an preciati on  of  th?.  poet's  rare  genius,  which  always  seemed  to 
me  inimitable.    There  was  his  name  written  on  the  fly-leaf  in  those  bold, 
clear,  yet  delicate  and  even  characters  that  I  knew  so  well.     Eardley  had 
always  loved  Horace,  and  yet  how  different  was  the  sybaritical  indolent 
philosophy  of  the  epicurean  poet,  teaching  from  the  brevity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life  the  wisdom  of  evading  its  burdens  and  enjoying  its  plea- 
sores,  from  the  restless,  devouring,  insatiable  thirst  for  glory,  for  action, 
for  power,  which  filled  the  young  curate's   soul.     But   did  not  both 
views  of  life  spring  from  the  same  want  of  faith  in  humanity,  the  same 
diabelief  in  true  heroism  and  self  sacrifice,  the  same  scepticism  in  the 
foil  satisfaction  and  final  triumph  of  truth  ?     Thus  thinking  I  threw 
down  the  book,  and  turned   to   the  window.     The  view  from  thence 
was  truly  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  as  Eardley  had  said.    Through  an  open- 
ing in  the  rocks  that  shut  in  the  glen,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  country 
eoold   he   seen",  rich   in   wood,  water,  hill  and   dale ;    then  came   the 
white  buildings  of  a  seaport  town,  and  beyond  the  blue  waves  of  ocean 
melted  into  the  sunlit  horizon.     After  a  few  minutes'  admiring  gaze,  I 
was  turning  away,  when  I  spied  a  little  flower-pot  standing  on  the  window 
Bill,  containing  a  tiny  plant  which  I  at  first  concluded  must  be  some 
strange  botanical  curiosity  or  it  would  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
Eardley's  care.      While  I  was  yet  examining  it,   and  becoming   more 
pozsled every  moment,  my  friend  entered.    "  What  have  you  got  here?" 
1  asked  ;  "  I  suppose  it  must  be  some  vegetable  wonder,  but  it  looks  to 
me  very  Uke  a  sprig  of  heath." 

"It  is  a  sprig  of  heath,"  he  answered,  taking  it  out  of  my  hand  and 
restoring  it  to  its  place,  and  then  shutting  the  window,  **  common  moun- 
^  heath,  but  fresh  and  fragrant  as  bee  ever  sipped  or  morning  dew 
ipwkled  on." 

"  Rut  not  different  from  the  heath  that  grows  all  around,  is  it  ?     Yet 
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surely  there  must  be  something  more  than  common  about  it  to  make  it 
worth  keeping." 

But  while  I  was  still  speaking,  I  caught  sight  of  an  object  that  made 
me  forget  what  I  was  about  to  say,  and  for  the  moment  banished  every- 
thing but  itself  from  my  mind.  It  was  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall — 
the  most  perfect  likeness  of  the  lovely  country  girl  I  had  seen  at  church 
that  morning.  Involuntarily  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  which 
I  believe  Eardley  attributed  to  admiration. 

*'  She  is  lovely,  is  she  not  ?"  he  asked,  his  gaze  following  mine. 

"  Lovely  indeed  !     But  who  is  she  ?" 

**  I  bought  it  some  time  ago  from  an  old  Jew  picture  dealer,  who  swore 
by  everything  a  Jew  ever  held  sacred  that  it  was  an  antique — the  portrait 
of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  perhaps  by  Giotto  himself.  I  bought  it,  not 
because  I  believed  his  absurd  lies,  of  course,  but  because  T  was  charmed 
with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  face  ;  and  besides  there  is  a  simplicity 
and  truth  in  the  painting  that  is  almost  pre-Raphaelite." 

This  was  true.  The  picture  though  deficient  in  grace,  colouring  and 
finish,  had  the  charm  which  reality  and  the  absence  of  artifice  always 
give ;  and  though  she  whose  hapless  fate  has  furnished  Dante  with  the 
most  pathetic  passage  pen  ever  wrote  could  scarcely  have  been  fairer  than 
this  fair  woman,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  only  some 
painter's  dream.  There  was  the  stamp  of  life  and  nature,  of  real  thought, 
and  genuine  emotion,  of  happiness  sighed  for,  of  suffering  endured,  in 
every  line  and  stroke  whose  combination  had  resulted  in  such  expressive 
loveliness,  and  the  more  I  looked  the  more  plainly  I  seemed  to  see  again 
the  face  that  had  so  charmed  and  attracted  me  a  few  hours  before.  The 
simplicity  of  the  costume  and  of  the  painter's  style  seemed  to  increase 
the  resemblance.  She  wore  a  loose  dark  robe,  just  fastened  at  the  waist 
and  throat,  and  her  long  abundant  tresses,  wound  several  times  round 
her  head,  were  without  flower  or  gem.  She  sat  at  a  table  on  which  a 
tall  light  was  burning ;  an  open  book  lay  before  her  but  she  was  not 
reading ;  she  had  raised  her  eyes  from  the  page,  and  was  looking  at 
something  far  away,  and  only  visible  to  her  mental  eye.  All  the  room 
except  the  small  circle  within  the .  candle's  light,  lay  in  the  deepest 
shadow,  and  as  she  seemed  to  gaze  with  a  longing  intensity,  and  yet  a 
something  of  anxious  fear,  into  the  dim  obscurity,  it  was  impossible  for 
an  imaginative  spectator  to  help  a  strange  feeling  of  terror  coming  over 
him,  as  if  he  believed  some  dread  fate  lurked  in  the  dark  background, 
and  beckoned  the  beautiful  maiden  to  her  doom. 

"  Poor  Francesca,"  I  said,  **  one  could  fancy  her  sitting  thus  alone  and 
looking  into  the  dark  future  with  a  vague  dread  of  what  it  was  to  bring, 
sighing,  no  doubt,  that  she  had  not  been  born  in  some  lowlier  sphere 
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where  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  marry  for  wealth  and  grandeur 
instead  of  happiness  and  love." 

**Aye,  many  women  would  think  so,  I  suppose,"  said  Eardley,  "  but 
very  few  men.  There  are  not  many  Antonys  now-a-days  who  would 
give  up  the  world  for  a  woman." 

**  Do  you  think  you  could  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  ambition  on  the 
slirine  of  such  a  lovely  divinity  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  not  even  to  her !"  he  spoke  vehemently,  and  turning  away, 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

''  Eardley,"  I  said  after  a  short  pause,  **  I  have  seen  a  face  as  like  that 
picture  as  any  portrait  I  ever  beheld  was  to  its  ^original." 

"  Aye,  indeed?"  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  with  a  start  "where  was 
that?" 

*•  In  church  this  morning." 

Oh,  you  jest,"  he  said,  turning  away  with  apparent  carelessness. 

No  such  thing.     Hidden  under  a  rustic  straw  bonnet,  I  saw  that 
same  enchanting  face  this  morning." 

Eardley  laughed.  **  A  vision  from  fairy-land,  I  suppose,  visible  only 
to  you  and  concealed  from  less  favoured  eyes.  Well,  I  always  knew 
your  powers  of  imagination,  but  this  caps  all." 

"  There  is  no  imagination  in  the  case.  I  tell  you  the  living  face  and 
the  picture  are  as  much  alike  as  flesh  and  blood  and  painted  canvass  can 
be." 

"  Nonsense,  Walter,  what  a  fellow  you  are  !  you  saw  a  pretty  country 
girly  I  dare  say,  but  by  what  strange  process  you  have  exalted  her  into 
the  likeness  of  my  beautiful  Francesca,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  How- 
ever, I  beg  you  will  remember  that  your  thoughts  are  very  apt  to  roam 
into  the  gorgeous  cloudland  of  fancy,  a  land  which  I  never  visit,  and 
whose  laws  and  customs  can  never  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
applied  to  me.  And  now  in  good  time,  here  comes  Bridget  to  tell  us 
that  dinner  is  ready.  You  shall  have  some  prime  trout  old  fellow,  and 
a  bottle  of  good  wine.  I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  drink  it,  as  it  was  a 
present  from  Dean  Sandys." 

"  The  Dean  would  join  you  himself  if  he  were  here.  He  is  no  total 
abstinence  fanatic,  but  likes  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  earth  in  a 
gentlemanly  moderate  sort  of  way." 

"Well,  we'll  drink  his  health,  and  his  speedy  elevation  to  a  bishopric." 

"  He  could  play  a  bishop's  part  right  well,  I  have  no  doubt.     But  as 
for  you,  Eardley,  would  it  not  have  been  a  better  choice  had  you  followed  « 
the  bent  of  your  inclinations  and  started  for  Australia  ?" 
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"Who  knows?*'  said  Eardley,  gloomily.     "Time  must  deddtt, 
come  in  to  dinner." 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  had  so  much  to  tell  and  to  hear,  and 
there  were  so  many  topics  of  deep  interest  to  hoth  to  be  discussed  ht^ 
tween  ns  that  I  did  not  think  any  more  about  the  beautiful  mountam 
maid,  or  the  strange  resemblance  she  bore  to  the  picture  Eardley  called 
his  Francesca.  It  was  truly  a  pleasant  evening  to  me»  for  a  more  agree- 
able companion  than  Eardley  Temple  never  lived,  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  our  characters  and  sentiments,  I  loved  him  with  the 
strongest  affection.  He  too  loved  me,  and  tried  earnestly  to  make  me 
stay  a  few  days  with  him,  but  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  Dublin  the 
next  day;  and  before  we  parted  for  the  night  he  had  promised  to 
accompany  me. 
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(Oorttinued/rompoffel?^*) 

THE   GREAT  AMBRIOAK   DESERT. — OOMPARISOIT   BETWEXIT   A    ROUTB    TO 
THE  PACIFIO  IK  THE  TJKITBD   STATES   AKD   IK    BRITISH    AMERICA. 

When  the  present  sagacious  chief  of  the  Southern  Confederation* 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  was  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  )» 
addressed  an  able  and  critical  Eeport  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  e( 
Bepresentatives  on  the  several  Railroad  explorations  between  the  Mi*- 
sisaippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  tbati 
among  his  subordinates  then  was  one  Captain  Geo.  6.  McClellaUy  o£ 
the  corps  of  Engineers,  who  was  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  Caacada 
IMountains,  on  the  route  of  the  line  near  the  47th  parallel.  Mr.  Beag^*. 
tary  Davis  speaks  of  Captain  (now  Major  G-eneral)  G-eorge  6.  McCleUan. 
in  the  following  words :  "  The  examination  of  the  approaches  and  paaBtt 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  made  by  Capt.  McClellan  of  the  Corps  of  Sn- 
gineers,  presents  a  reconnaisance  of  great  value,  and  though  performed: 
under  adverse  circumstances,  exhibits  all  the  information  necessary  to 
determine  the  practicality  of  this  portion  of  the  route,  and  reflecta  the 
highest  credit  on  the  capacity  and  resources  of  that  officer." 

Mr.  Secretary  Davis,  in  1855,  described  with  considerable  minuti»  the 
physical  features  of  the  United  States  between  the  Mississippi  and  tlie 
Pacific*     Very  many  of  those  parlour  geographers  who  are  accustomed 
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to  judge,  writa,  and  talk  of  the  capabilities  of  a  vast  extent  of  tbe 
earth's  surface  by  its  situation  between  particular  parallels  of  latitude^ 
IriU  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  orer  one  million  square  miles,  is  absolutely  unfitted  for 
the  abode  of  civilized  man,  on  account  of  a  naturally  sterile  soil  and  an 
mrid  climate.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  region  equal  to  twelve 
times  that  of  England  in  area  should  be  altogether  incapable  of  sup- 
porting any  other  population  than  a  widely  scattered  pastoral  race,  yet 
mieh  is  the  destiny  of  one  third  of  the  country  commonly  called  the 
IFnited  States  of  America,  west  of  the  100th  degree  of  longitude.  The 
hte  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  has  pointed  out  that  destiny 
in  very  marked  terms,  just  as  marked,  indeed,  as  far  as  language  goes, 
■B  the  deeds  by  which  Mr.  Davis  and  his  able  generals  have  shaped  the 
destiny  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  once  undi- 
vided republic.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  conclusions  which  this  able  man 
arrived  at  after  a  careftd  study  of  the  numerous  reports  on  the  different 
Pacific  Railway  routes,  ought  to  satisfy  those  who  still  adhere  to  vain 
ideas  of  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  United  States  beyond  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  convince  them  of  the 
illusory  nature  of  those  future  states  which  are  *'  destined  "  to  occupy  the 
desert  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  not  excluding  even 
the  territories  bounded  by  the  Pacific. 

The  Unes  of  exploration  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  United  States 
were  five  in  number,  and  are  designated  as  follows : — First,  the  route 
near  the  47th  and  49th  parallels  of  latitude ;  second,  near  the  41st  and 
42ai  parallels ;  third,  near  the  38th  and  39th  parallels ;  fourth,  near 
the  35th  parallel ;  and  fifth,  near  the  32nd  parallel.  The  lines  of  ex^ 
ploration  traversed  "three  different  divisions  or  regions  of  oountiQr 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  extending  north  and  south  through  the 
whole  of  the  western  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  first  i$ 
that  of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  eastern  edge  of  tht 
sterile  belt,  having  a  varying  width  of  from  500  to  600  miles.  Th^ 
meomd  is  the  sterile  region,  varying  in  width  from  200  to  400  miles ;  and 
the  third,  the  mountain  region,  having  a  breadth  of  from  500  to  900 
nileB. 

Explorations  show  that  the  surface  of  the  first  division,  with  few 
exceptions,  rises  in  gentle  slopes  f/om  the  Mississippi  to  its  western 
Inmndary,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  it  offers  no 
material  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad*  It  is  therefore  west 
«f  this  that  the  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome. 

The  concurrent  tertimony  of  reliable  observers,  had  indicated  that  tfae- 
lecond  division,  or  that  called  the  sterile  region,  was  so  inferior  in  vege^ 
tition  and  character  of  soil*  and  so  deficient  in  moisture,  that  it  had 
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receiyedy  aud  probably  deserved,  the  name  of  "  the  desert.*'  This  opimoR 
is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  recent  explorations,  which  prove  that 
the  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  region  is,  from  its  constituent  partis, 
necessarily  sterile ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  part,  although  well  con- 
stituted for  fertility,  is,  from  the  absence  of  rains  at  certain  seasons — 
except  where  capable  of  irrigation — as  uncultivable  and  unproductive  as 
the  other. 

This  general  character  of  extreme  sterility  likewise  belongs  to  the 
country  embraced  in  the  mountain  region.  From  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  112th  meridian,  or  the  western  limit  of  the 
basin  of  the  Colorado,  the  soil  generally  is  of  the  same  formation  as  that 
lying  east  of  that  mountain  crest — mixed,  in  the  latitudes  of  35  ^  and 
32  ^ ,  with  igneous  rocks ;  and  the  region  being  one  of  great  aridity, 
especially  in  the  summer,  the  areas  of  cultivable  land  are  limited." 

Mr.  Secretary  Davis  sums  up  the  comparison  of  the  different  routes, 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass.  The 
following  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  summary  : 

Route  near  the  47th  and  49th  parallel,  from  St.  Paul  to 

Vancouver    1,864  miles. 

Number  of  miles  through  arable  land  374 

Number  of  miles  through    land  generally  uncultivable ; 

arable  soil  being  found  in  small  areas    1,490 
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The  greatest  number  of  miles  of  route  through  arable  land  on  any 
one  of  the  lines  surveyed  is  670  miles,  in  a  distance  of  2,290  miles. 
The  least  number  of  miles  of  route  through  generally  uncultivable 
soil,  is  1,210,  on  a  line  of  1,618  miles  in  length,  near  the  32nd 
parallel. 

The  general  aridity  of  the  Missouri  Basin  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  although  the  basin  it  drains  is  nearly  two  and-a-half  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Ohio,  its  annual  discharge  is  only  about  three- 
quarters  that  of  the  eastern  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  The  total  area 
drained  by  the  Missouri  is  518,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  120,000 
square  miles  in  excess  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  within  British 
territory.  The  mean  downfall  of  rain  in  the  Missouri  Basin  is  20.9 
inches.  The  mean  downfall  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  35.2.  The 
mean  downfall  in  the  Ohio  Basin  is  40.5,  or  double  that  of  the  Missouri 
Basin.* 

The  arid  region  in  the  Missouri  valley  commences  west  of  the  100th 
degree  of  longitude  ;  but  the  100th  degree  of  longitude  divides  the  United 
States  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  on  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.     The 

*  Humphrey's  and  Abbott's  Report  on  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
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eaatem  half  is  the  present  fertile  and  peopled  part  of  the  country.     The 
western  half  is  a  comparative  desert  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific. 

It  is  in  comparison  with  this  immense  desert  that  the  Fertile  Belt 
ml  the  edge  of  the  woods,  stretching  in  the  Saskatchewan  yallej  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stands  out  in  such  sur- 
prising contrast.  The  80,000  square  miles  of  arable  land  in  British 
Central  America,  mark  out  the  true  pathway  across  the  continent,  the 
onlj  one  capable  of  sustaining  an  efficient  means  of  communication, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  stage  road,  or  ultimately  of  a  railway,  by  the 
growth  of  a  local  population.  But  the  favourable  comparison  does  not 
rest  here.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region,  which  offers  such  a  difficult  barrier 
to  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
possesses  peculiarities  in  British  America  of  a  very  striking  character, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  vast  superiority  of  the  line  cutting 
diagonally  the  50th,  51st,  52nd  and  53rd  parallels,  in  point  of  physical 
•onformation,  to  any  lines  of  route  which  have  been  explored  in  British 
America  or  the  United  States. 

The  great  plateau  upon  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  rest,  has  its 
greatest  elevation  in  Mexico ;   it  thence  declines  to  its  lowest  point  in 
latitude  32  ® ,  where  it  has  an  altitude  of  5,200  feet.     From  this  parallel 
it  increases  in  altitude  northward,  and  reaches  its  maximum  near  the 
38th  parallel,  where  it  is  about   10,000  feet  high.     Thence  it  declines 
again  towards  the  north,  and  in  latitude  42  ®  24'   it  has  an  elevation  of 
7»490  feet ;  in  latitude  47  it  is  about  6,040.*     In  British  America  it 
still  continues  to  diminish  in  altitude,  being,  at  the  49th  parallel,  4,300 
'  feet  above  the  sea.      Where  Bow  River  emerges  on  the  plains,  the  eleva- 
tion is  3,900,  and  where  the  Athabasca  leaves  the  chain,  in  latitude 
53®  12*  it  is  only  3,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f    These  eleva- 
tions, tabulated,  show  the  follomng  rapid  decline  towards  the  Athabasca  : 

BlevatioQ  of  the  Rocky  MounUi 
Plateau  above  the  sea,  in  feet. 

38th  Parallel  10,000 

42*^24'    "       7,490 

47th        «'       ; 6,040 

49th        "       4,300 

51®  9'     "       (Bow  River)     3,900 

53®12'   "       (Athabasca) 3,300 

The  gentle  rise  of  the  country  between  Carlton  and  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  where  the  Athabasca  River  issues  from  them,  is  shown  by  the 
aiaall  difference  of  level  which  exists  between  those  distant  points.     Fort 

•  Pacific  Railway  Report.    Vol.  I.,  page  4. 

t  Hector — Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society. 
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Carlton  is  1,878  feet  above  the  sea,  having  only  1,422  feet  less  deratioD 
than  the  Athabasca  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains,  although  die 
distance,  as  in  an  air  line,  is  about  550  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
less  than  three  feet  in  a  mile.  As  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  cut  by  vil* 
leys  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  plateau  on  which  they  rest,  it  is  poatiUe 
that  the  altitude  of  the  Leather  Pass,  which  communicates  directly  witii 
the  Frazer  River,  does  not  much  exceed  4,000  feet  over  the  sea  lerel. 

Tabids  of  comparison  between  the  different  passes  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States  and  in  British  territory,  north  of  latitude 
38®: 

Vnitsd  States  t 

Altitude  or  Pli«. 

Surveyed  route  between  the  d8th  and  39th  parailela  of  latitude...   10,092 

Route  between  the  4l8t  and  42nd  parallels ^73 

Route  between  the  47th  and  49th  parallels : 6^044' 

British  Territory  : 

Kananaski  Pass,  from  the  South  Sakatchewan  to  the  Kootaoie 

River 5,MS 

Kicking  Horse  Pass,  from  the  South  Saskatchewan  to  the  Col- 
umbia       5,4M 

Vermillion  Ptos,  from  the  South  Saskatchewan  to  the  Kootaaie 

RiTcr  4,M4 

"  Old  Columbia  Trail/'  or  Iieather  Pass,  from  the  Athabasca  to 

the  Fraser  (the  Canadian  emigrant  route),  probably  below    4^S0(^ 

The  breadth  of  country  forming  a  continuous  mountain  region  is  fiur 
greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  British  America.  The  United 
States  is  crossed  by  three  great  systems  of  mountains,  extending  generally 
from  north  to  south.  The  first  system,  beginning  with  the  Sierra  Madre^ 
and  terminating  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Nebraska  Territory,  is  partially 
gorged  by  the  Rio  Grande,  completely  cut  through  by  the  Nortii  Platte 
and  the  Sweet  Water  Rivers,  and  turned  by  the  Missouri.  It  does  not 
extend  into  British  America,  The  total  breadth  of  mountainous  country, 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  varies  from  500  to  900  miles.  In  British  Columbia,  on  the  Athar 
basca,  the  greatest  length  is  not  more  than  880  miles  from  the  Leather 
Portage  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  actual  distance,  in  an  air  line  from  the 
Leather  Portage  to  the  extremity  of  Belhoula  Inlet,  the  possible  termiiiua 
of  a  route,  does  not  exceed  400  miles.  Other  natural  advantages  pdi- 
lessed  exclusively  by  the  British  American  RoutCi  will  be  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  article. 
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» 

Man  is  endowed  with  noMe  intellectual  powers,  sensibility  and  will. 
He  has  perfonned  great  and  important  works  ijci  agriculture,  manufac- 
tme,  commerce,  science,  and  atrt.  Tbou^  he  has  to  earn  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  pertorm  the  sterner  duties  of  life,  yet  his 
fliief  «fi4  is  not  mechanical  labour  and  toil. 

fie  has  capabilities  for  higher  exerekes,  mcdre  weaidsrfttl  aohio?ie- 
moBis,  and  a  oonscious  craving  after,  and  longing  for  their  gratifioatikHei. 

As  man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  it  is  dmibldesB 
ihe  desire  of  oar  Creator  that  he  should  rise  to  higher,  purer,  and  moxe 
fSfitted  enjoyments.  And  though  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  lihafc  tbe 
fine  arts  can  impart  spiritual  life,  or  implant  pure  moral  principies  in 
si^  man's  bosom,  yet,  if  these  virtues  do  exist  in  the  mind,  the  fine  arts 
haswe  a  power  to  charm^  to  elevate,  to  purify,  to  ueifine,  aind  to  enoble  ajl 
Hie  semibilities  of  the  soul. 

liiich  has  been  said  and  writt^  on  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  iaairt, 
by  thinkers,  as  well  as  by  many  who  are  thoughtless.  We  shall  not  at* 
tawpt  to  define  what  beauty  is,  lest  we  should  by  the  attempt  only  reveal 
ear  own  ignorance. 

Perhaps  it  is  its  own  best  definition  •  At  all  events  we  believe  it  to 
be  difficult  if  not  perilous  to  undertake  the  task.  Beauty  is  a  word  so 
eomplex,  so  full  of  thought,  and  so  expressive,  that  we  shall  neither 
try  to  define,  nor  explain  it.  We  speak  of  a  beautiful  house,  a 
beautiful  city,  a  beautiful  flower,  and  a  beautiful  bird.  But  to  philoso- 
phize i^>on  the  word,  to  attempt  to  define  it,  and  explain  it  by  terms 
which  themselves  need  to  be  defined  and  explained,  is  surely  to  darken 
eoonsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  and  take  away  much  that  is  rich, 
eomprehensive  and  elegant  from  that  exceedingly  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive word  which  we  call  beauty, 

Busken,  a  British  author  of  eminence  and  power,  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  fine  arts,  describes  beauty,  or  rather  we  should  say,  the 
term  beautiful,  as  follows  :  "Any  material  object  which  can  give  us  plea- 
sore  in  the  simple  contemplation  of  its  outward  qualities  without  any 
direct  and  definite  exertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call  in  some  way,  or  in 
some  degree  beautiful.  Why  we  receive  pleasure  from  some  forms  and 
colors,  and  not  from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than 
why  we  like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood." 

bpenser^s  song  on  this  subject  is  beautifully  true,  as  weQ  as  truly 
beautiful. 

^'  That  beantj  is  not,  as  fond  men  misdeem, 
An  outward  show  of  things  that  only 
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Bat  that  fair  lamp,  from  whose  celestial  raj 
That  light  proceeds,  which  kindleth  lorer's  fire, 
Shall  neyer  he  extinguished  nor  decaj. 
Bat  when  the  vital  spirits  do  expire. 
Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retire, 
For  it  is  heavenly  horn  and  cannot  die, 
Being  a  parcel  of  the  purest  skj/' 

The  great  majority  of  men  hurry  along  life's  pathway  without  erar 
noticing  unnumbered  objects  of  interest,  attraction  and  beauty.  You 
will,  however,  seldom  see  an  educated  man  with  a  refined  cast  of  mindt 
who  has  not  a  natural  passion  for  the  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  have  oome  to 
the  conclusion,  after  long  and  careful  observation,  that  the  man  who  is 
sordid  in  his  desires,  uncultivated  in  his  mind,  or  sensual  in  his  habits^ 
is  yeiy  rarely  fond  of  the  fine  arts 

His  desires  run  after  and  terminate  upon  other  objects.  He  aeeing 
sees  not,  he  hearing  hears  not,  and  perceiving  he  does  not  peroeive. — 
He  is  blind  to  beauty.  The  works  of  the  great  and  Infinite  Artist  maj 
be  spread  out  before  him,  above  him,  and  around  him  in  all  their  yftrietj, 
their  beauty,  and  perfection,  but  they  fail  to  charm  or  move  him.  The 
productions  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Raphael,  or  a  Turner  have  no  oham 
for  him,  and  the  reason  is  because  he  has  no  eyes  to  see  the  soul  of 
things. 

''  Jl  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

Surely  man  was  not  made  to  be  a  grovelling  worm  of  the  dust,  a  mere 
money-making  machine,  with  no  lofbier  end  in  view  than  to  live  a  whiles 
digging  all  his  life  in  the  dust,  and  then  lie  down  in  it  forever.  No  1 
man  was  made  to  learn,  admire  and  love,  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  art,  intellect,  or  morals. 

Our  beneficient  Creator  who  is  infinitely  pure,  perfect,  and  beautiful, 
loves  whatsoever  is  lovely.  He  delights  to  contemplate,  as  well  as  to 
create  the  beautiful ;  and  since  we  are  called  upon  to  let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  G-od  be  upon  us,  we  should,  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  cul- 
tivate this  refined  and  refining  taste. 

There  is  not  a  star  that  twinkles  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  but  tells 
us  in  the  plainest  language  that  God  loves  the  beautiful.  The  myriads 
of  dew  drops  that  sparkle  like  as  many  diamonds  in  the  morning  8un« 
beams,  tell  us  that  Gtod  loves  the  beautiful.  Yes,  the  benevolent  and 
all-wise  Creator  who  has  garnished  |the  heavens,  and  spread  out  the 
earth  with  its  majestic  and  lofty  mountains,  its  fruitful  valleys,  its  lovely 
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bikei»  its  flowing  rivers^  its  murmuring  streams,  its  forests  of  evergreen, 
its  riclilj  colored,  variegated  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  its  ten  thousand 
ffther  attractive,  charming  and  fascinating  objects,  all  tell  us  in  unmis- 
bdcable  language  that  He  who  is  clothed  with  light  as  with  a  garment 
\mB  a  holj  love  for  the  beautiful. 

Now  if  all  this  be  true  we  should  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
Creator^s  works,  and  not  only  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  in 
Qflfeare,  bat  be  thereby  fitted  for  appreciating,  if  not  of  producing  the 
bea>iitifiil  in  art.  The  celebrated  French  Philosopher,  Cousin,  has  well 
MJdy  **  Man  is  not  made  only  to  know  and  love  the  beautiful  in  the  works 
of  Baftore,  he  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  reproducing  it.  At  the 
■IgU  of  a  natural  beauty,  whatever  it  may  be,  physical  or  moral,  his  first 
need  ie  to  feel  and  admire.  He  is  penetrated,  ravished,  as  it  were,  over- 
whelmed with  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  But  when  the  sentiment  is 
^aefgotiQ,  he  is  not  a  long  time  sterile.  We  wish  to  see  again,  we  wish 
to  feel  again  what  caused  us  so  yivid  a  pleasure,  and  for  that  end  we 
attempt  to  revive  the  beauty  that  charmed  us,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  our 
iaMgination  represents  it  to  us.  Hence  a  work  original  and  peculiar 
ti^  sian«  a  work  of  art.  Art  is  the  free  reproduction  of  beauty,  and  the 
|0«er  in  us  capable  of  reproducing  it  is  called  genius." 

The  artist,  whether  he  be  a  gardener  as  the  first  man  was,  or  a  musi- 
aan  as  Jubal  was,  or,  whether  he  be  a  painter,  or  a  poet,  is  not  a  mere 
copyist ;  he  conceives,  originates,  creates.     He  gives  being  to  thoughts, 
to  ideas,  and  he  embodies  these  conceptions  in  forms,  or  sounds,  or  col- 
on, as  the  case  may  be.    No  good  artist  is  a  mere  slave  of  nature.     It 
iatme,  he  loves  to  study  nature,  for  nature  is  his  school,  and  his  best 
idioolmaster ;  but  when  we  say  that  the  artist  is  not  a  mere  slave  of 
tttare,  we  mean  th^t  he  can  originate  ideas,  can  and  does  give  them  **  a 
kad  habitation  and  a  name,"  that  they  may  be  seen  and  felt  and  admired. 
It  IB  when  we  look  at  the  philosophy  of  art  from  this  standpoint  that 
ve  see  the  true  dignity    of  man  in  one  of  its  important  aspects. 
!Rie  all-wise  and  infinite  Artist  has  endowed  the  finite  artist  with 
ttose  very  powers  which  enable  him  to  conceive,  and  to  execute.      To 
e^resB  in  forms  and  beautiful  colors  a  favourite  original  conception,  has 
often  been  in  the  bosoms  of  great  artists,  an  inexpressible  and  inextin- 
goiihable  passion,  a  passion  all  but  irresistable.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
tbe  lives  of  Bafiaelle,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  West,  Barry,  Eeuseli,  and  Wil- 
son, without  being  not  only  convinced  of  this,  but  also  to  some  extent 
innoeolated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  constrained  to  cherish  greater 
ftndness  than  ever  for  the  fine  arts. 

Bvery  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  artist  throws  his  whole  heart 
and  wol  into  the  work  which  he  is  executing,  and  on  this  very  account 
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dverj  work  of  art  wortbj  of  the  name,  has  ita  own  vitality  ^d  life ;  a  HvUg" 
soul  omnipresent  in,  and  looking  through  all  its  membei^s. 

When  yon  gaze  at  a  first  class  painting  from  th6  pencil  of  H  ^et/t  dWI 
artist  you  perceive  at  once,  oneness,  completeness,  truthfolneM,  Bjfiliiiib* 
trical  proportions,  contrast,  variety,  life  expression,  withotit  ev^Y  fin^  i 
moment  thinking  abont  any  one  o^f  these  distingaishing  chavaoteraftkss 
of  a  Work  of  art. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  WM 
Ave  senses  through  one  or  other  of  which  we  get  all  our  knowledge  iU 
our  impressions,  and  all  our  emotions  from  the  world,  and  \^  wvto 
universe  around  us,  yet,  ark  addresses  oikfy  two  of  them,  'ELeHtb  tbi 
art  has  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  whicb  ttt^  nifldtoflBCtf 
to  the  mind  through  the  sense  of  heariii^y  and  those  whioh  aare  iiJiiliiBUtl 
to  the  mind  through  the  sense  of  tight. 

Music,  and  poetry  are  addressed  to  the  ^r ;  ^ngttiving,  got^deniiig^ 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  are  addressed  to  the  tye. 

We  live  in  a  lovely  world,  with  beautiful  objects  ail  around  ift.  WHjf 
we  cultivate  more  and  more  a  taste  for  the  beautiAil  in  naturs,  ill  itf^ 
in  intellect,  in  morals,  and  thus  by  letting  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  #itf 
Qod  be  upon  us,  we  shall  enjoy  a  pleasure  purer  than  a  ray  of  lights  Ml 
a  satisfaction  which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe. 

Ima. 


THE  BMiaEANTS. 

A   TALE    OF  THE    BACKWOODS. 

{Continued  from  page  154.) 


Poor  Edith  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

While  these  wild  words  of  passion  flowed ; 
But  yet  her  answer,  cold  and  brief, 

No  trace  of  indecision  showed  ; 
Although  a  sharp  pang  thrilled  her  heart. 
When  she  his  look  of  suffering  mark'd  ; 
As  tho'  the  words,  so  coldly  spoken, 
fiis  throbbing  heart  had  crushed  and  broken. 
But  soon  that  look  of  suffering  fled. 
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And  haughtily  he  reared  his  head ; 
And  in  his  wild  and  burning  eyes, 
A  glance  of  vengeance  seemed  to  rise. 

"  And  so/'  he  hoarsely  said,  "  't  is  plain  . 
That  I  must  woo  thee  fruitlessly ; 

I,  who  have  seldom  wooM  in  vain, 
Until  I  made  my  suit  to  thee. 

I  see  it  now !  that  stripling  mild. 
Whose  song  e'en  now  was  sung  by  thee ; 

Me  has  thy  maiden  heart  beguiled 
With  his  untutor'd  minstrelsy. 

Yet  can  it  be,  a  boy  shall  dare 
To  rival  Clifford  in  his  love  P 

If  so,  then  let  him  well  beware : 
For  here  I  vow,  by  heaven  above, 

That  he  had  better  cross  the  path 
Of  the  hot  lava's  rushing  stream, 

Or  the  wild  whirlwind,  in  its  wrath, 
Than  dare  my  ire,  or  fondly  dream 

That  my  dark  soul  would  bear  to  see 
Him  basking  in  those  smiles  of  thine, 

Which  beam  like  sunlight  on  the  sea, 
Making  all  bright  where'er  they  shine. 

No,  Edith  !  it  can  never  be — 
You  must  be,  nay,  you  shall  he  mine  !  " 

XITI. 

Edith  was  gentle,  I  have  said. 

And  yet  her  father's  courage  dwelt 
Within  the  heart  of  that  young  maid, 

Altho'-,  as  yet,  't  had  been  unfelt. 
While  Clifford,  with  respect,  did  tell 
How  wildly  he  had  loved  and  well. 
She  fear'd  him,  yet  she  felt  the  pain 
Of  saying  that  his  hopes  were  vain. 

But  When  with  hate  and  anger  gleaming, 
Flashed  the  fierce  glances  of  his  eye. 

Like  the  quick  light'ning  wildly  gleaming, 
From  out  some  dark  and  troubled  sky. 
His  threat' ning  look,  and  kindling  ire, 
Seem'd  to  arouse  a  kindred  fire  ; 
For  fear  and  trembling  fled  apace. 
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And  courage  came  and  took  their  place  ; 
And  shone  both  from  her  brightening  eye, 
'     And  in  her  bearing,  proud  and  high. 

"  Thine !  *'  she  exclaimed ;  what !  shall  be  thine ! 

Tes !  when  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  shine 

In  the  bright  noon,  or  when  the  light 

Shall  wed  the  dark  and  chilly  night. 

But  ne'er  till  then,  whate'er  betide» 

Will  I  consent  to  be  the  bride 

Of  one  who  speaks  of  love  to  me, 

And  yet  forgets  all  courtesy  ; 

Wasting  his  courage  idly,  too. 

In  boasting  of  the  deeds  he  '11  do 

Upon  a  poor  and  luckless  wight, 

Who  ne?er  shews  his  bravery 
By  startling  a  poor  maid  with  fright ; 

Making,  forsoth,  his  love  the  plea 
For  treating  her  insultingly. 
Stand  from  my  path !  nor  dare  to  stay 
Me  longer  on  my  homeward  way ; 
And  never  speak  again  as  thou 
Hast  ventured  to  address  me  now." 

XXTII. 

Edith  swept  past  him  like  a  Queen, 

With  dauntless  step  and  gleaming  ey^ 
Until  the  woods  that  came  between. 

Concealed  her  from  his  scrutiny ; 
Then,  like  some  startled  wild  fawn,  bounding 

Thro'  the  green  woods,  so  Edith  fled ; 
And  like  some  gushing  brooklet  sounding 

Over  its  steep  and  broken  bed. 
So  rushed  the  wild  blood  through  her  veins^ 
As  her  light  foot  its  swiftness  strains, 
When  once  concealed  from  Clifford's  view 
By  the  thick  clusf  ring  trees  that  grew 
Beside  the  short  yet  devious  way 
That  led  to  where  the  clearing  lay. 
She  paused  beside  the  zig-zag  fenee 

Parting  the  forest  from  the  field  ; 
Her  trembling  limbs,  her  reeling  sense. 

Obedience  now  refused  to  yield ; 
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And  on  an  old  and  upturned  tree 

She  sank,  all  faint  and  breathlesslj. 
'T  was  like  a  dream ;  and  had  she  dared 

Clifford's  dark  spirit  to  incense ; 
That  hot,  fierce  heart,  which  few  men  cared 

To  waken  into  violence. 
Could  it,  in  very  deed,  be  true 

That  she  had  scorned  his  wildest  mood  ; 
Denied  him  when  he  knelt  to  sue, 

There  in  the  forest* s  solitude  ? 
But  for  her  &int  and  panting  heart. 

She  could  have  deemed  that  it  must  be 
Some  merrj  prank,  or  playful  art. 

Of  a  young  maiden's  fantasy. 
But  though  herself  she  feared  him  not. 

Yet  thoughts  of  others  o'er  her  stole ; 
His  threat* ning  words  of  vengeance  shot 

Dark  fears  into  her  inmost  soul ; 
And  made  her  lift  her  prayer  on  high. 
With  quiv'ring  heart,  and  moisten' d  eye. 
To  Him  whose  mandate  can  control 
The  waves,  when  they  in  fury  roU  ; 
Seeking  that  He  would  sooth  to  rest 
The  tempest  wild  in  Clifford's  breast. 

XXTIII. 

And  where  was  Clifford  ?    With  amaze 
He  heard  the  maiden's  proud  reply ; 
And  when  she  'd  vanished  from  the  gaze 

Of  his  dark  passion-lighted  eye, 
Through  his  clenched  teeth  he  swore  that  he 
Would  wreak  his  vengeance  fearfully 
On  him  who,  more  than  ever,  now 
He  deemed  his  rival.    And  his  brow 
Lowered  with  a  darker  frown,  as  he 
Strode  thro'  the  wildwood  rapidly. 
Towards  where,  upon  the  slumb'ring  bayi 
His  light  skiff  at  its  moorings  lay. 
With  stalwart  arm  he  seized  the  oar. 
And  sent  her  dancing  from  the  shore } 
As  tho'  his  vengeful  dire  intent. 
Fresh  vigour  to  each  muscle  lent. 


/ 
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The  sun  had  set — his  parting  glance 

Linger'd  in  flame  upon  the  akj  ; 
The  dark'ning  waters,  in  a  trance, 

Seemed  to  be  sleeping  tranquilly. 
But  fiercer  far  was  Clifford's  ire 
Than  even  the  sun's  last  glance  of  fire ; 
And  darker  were  his  thoughts  of  ill 
Than  those  deep  waters,  dark  and  still. 
"  Could  I,"  he  muttered,  "  e'er  have  dreamt 

A  beardless  stripling,  such  as  he, 
Would  prove  a  rival,  I'd  have  sent 

Him  shrieking  to  eternity. 
Is  it  for  this  my  nftture,  I 

Have  school'd  to  gentleness  and  rest, 
Teaching  Qiy  spirit  to  deny 

Each  impulse  that  it  loveth  best. 
Madness !  to  think  that  I,  who  ne'er 

Bestrained  the  fierceness  of  my  wrath  «- 
Which,  like  the  lightning's  lurid  glare. 

Blasted  whatever  crossed  its  path^ 
Should  now  be  baffled  by  a  boy, 

Whose  sickly  verse,  and  girlish  tone. 
Has  withered  far  the  deepest  joy 

That  my  wild  heart  has  ever  known. 
But  there 's  an  hour  of  reck'ning  yet 

To  come  between  himself  and  I ; 
For  e'er  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set. 

One,  or  perhaps  both,  of  us  shall  die. 
And  it  were  joy,  indeed,  to  sink 

Into  the  strange  dark  sleep  of  death. 
If  my  fast-closing  ear  could  drink 

The  gaspings  of  his  dying  breath." 

XXIX. 

Oh  1  't  was  a  fearful  thing  to  trace 

The  shade  those  thoughts  of  evil  cast 
Upon  his  dark  and  manly  face. 

As  o'er  his  writhing  soul  they  past. 
He  fiercely  plied  his  oar,  as  the' 
He  struggled  with  his  mortal  foe ; 
And  his  light  bark  so  swift  did  glide. 
The  startled  waters  leapt  aside 
To  give  it  room,  as  tho'  in  fear 
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They  fled  before  itg  wild  career. 
But  other  passions  seemed  to  rise 

Within  his  soul.    The  passionate  raj 
That  glowed  from  out  his  fiery  ejes, 

Died  like  the  dying  light  away : 
And  in  its  stead,  a  dreamy  gaae, 
That  told  of  thoughts  of  ot^er  days, 
Bose  like  the  twilight's  sofben'd  beam, 
In  some  still  summer  eve  serene. 
The  slack'ning  motion  of  his'oar, 
Proclaimed  the  storm  of  passion  o*er ; 
And  idly  now  his  tiny  boat 
Does  on  the  lake's  dark  waters  float. 


**  But  yet,"  he  murmur'd  "would  to  hea?en 

Weston  was  not  my  rival :  he 
Seems  to  possess  a  strange  power,  given 

As  if  to  overmaster  me. 
I  've  marked  within  his  mild  brown  eye, 

A  gentle  yet  mysterious  light. 
That  wakes  vague  thoughts,  like  those  that  rise 

In  some  wild  vision  of  the  night ; 
And  which  the  memory  strives  in  vain 

To  grasp,  in  many  a  waking  hour ; 
Like  childhood  struggling  to  regain 

A  wild  bird  just  escaped  its  power. 
And  then  his  voice :  there  *s  ma&y  a  tone 

That,  gurgling  from  his  quiet  lays. 
Comes  o'er  me  when  I  am  alone. 

And  bears  me  back  to  other  days ; 
And  rouses  thoughts  I  deemed  had  fled 

For  ever  from  my  sin-scorch'd  soul ; 
And  feelings  that  have  long  been  dead. 

And  sadness  that  disdains  control. 
For  then  it  seems  (I  know  not  why) 

As  tho'  I  were  a  child  again  ; 
And  but  that  my  proud  heart  is  dry. 

The  very  tears  would  flow  like  rain. 
To  think  of  those  bright  days  of  glee. 

In  childhoods  pure  and  holy  time, 
When  sporting  by  my  motfaer^s  knee. 
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I  neither  knew  nor  dreamt  of  orime. 
Why  is  it  thus  ?    I  never  met 

One  of  his  name  or  race  before ; 
And  be  was  in  his  childhood  yet^ 

When  last  I  looked  on  England's  shore. 
Strange !  that  my  wild  and  evil  heart 

Should  from  the  first  have  jeam'd  to  one 
Who  would  with  fear  and  loathing  start 

From  the  dark  course  that  I  bare  run  ; 
And  whom  I  would,  in  other  days. 

With  curling  lip,  have  laughed  to  scorn ; 
And  felt  as  tho'  his  gentle  ways 

Could  ne'er  midst  manly  hearts  be  borne. 
And  now  this  boy,  with  serpent's  wile. 

Has  blighted  hopes  of  happier  days. 
Curses  upon  his  treacherous  smile ; 

Curses  upon  his  fawning  ways. 
Hence,  every  calmer,  holier  thought, 

Vengeance !  henceforward  I  am  thine ; 
I  'U  strive  to  hate  him,  as  I  ought 

To  hate,  the  deadliest  foe  of  mine." 


Awaken'd  by  his  kindling  hate. 

Again  he  plied  his  bending  oar  ; 
While  darkness,  like  the  frown  of  fate, 
Was  brooding  over  lake  and  shore. 
He  moored  his  skiff,  in  ireful  mood. 
Then  strode  to  where  bis  cabin  stood. 
A  birch-bark  torch's  lurid  ray, 
Its  rude,  fantastic  walls  display. 
Logs  frt>m  the  forest,  filled  between 
With  woodland  moss  of  russet  green. 
A  chimney  huge,  and  black  as  night, 
Where  danced  that  fierce  and  smoky  light ; 
As  if  it  loved  to  see  its  beams 
Beflected  in  the  brilliant  gleams 
Cast  by  rich  arms  of  various  mould. 
Some  plain,  and  some  inlaid  with  gold. 
Hung  from  some  stag's  wide-branching  homB» 
Which  here  and  there  the  wall  adorns, 
^facee  of  wealth  and  travel  there 
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Are  mingled  with  the  woodman'0  fare ; 
Making  it  no  unfit  abode 
For  him  who  now  across  it  strode ; 
Who  never,  from  his  earliest  day. 
Would  suffer  man  to  cross  his  way. 


He  took  his  choicest  weapons  down, 

And  scanned  them  with  a  careful  eye  i 
And  o'er  his  brow,  his  threat*ning  frown 

Was  glooming  still,  portentously. 
His  was  a  dark  and  tameless  soul 

As  ever  was  to  mortal  given ; 
And  brooked  the  thought  of  man's  control 

Less  than  fche  clouds,  when  toss'd  and  riven* 
They  on  the  storm's  wide  pinions  roll 

Across  the  darken'd  vault  of  heaven. 
No  one  could  tell  from  whence  he  came ; 
And  tho'  he  bore  an  ancient  name, 
He  never  spoke  of  friends  or  home. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  alone 
In  the  wide  world.    His  brow  was  dark 
With  travel-stain,  and  bore  the  mark 
Of  tropic  climes ;  and  often  he 
Would  speak  (tho'  still  with  mystery) 
Of  many  a  strange  and  perilous  scene 
In  the  far  lands  where  he  had  been. 
His  manner — reckless,  daring,  bold — 
Of  danger  met  and  conquered  told ; 
Tho',  when  he  pleased,  no  lack  had  he 
Of  frank  and  pleasing  courtesy. 
Why  he  had  come,  no  one  could  teU, 
In  that  wild  woodland  home  to  dweU  ; 
For  that  he  had  no  lack  of  gold. 
Full  many  a  token  plainly  told. 
O'er  him  some  five-and-thirty  yean 
Had  passed  with  ail  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Noble  his  features  and  his  form. 
Save  that  too  ofb  the  passion^storm 
Did  leave  its  dark  and  boding  trace 
T7pon  his  ever-changing  face ; 
Which,  smiling  then,  and  frowning  now. 


Seem'd  darken'd  by  some  ^eocet  ain ; 
Like  the  dark  cloud  on  Etna's  brow. 
That  tella  of  seeihiii^  ficea  within. 


Backwards  and  forth  for  hours  he  paced ; 
And  tho*  the  past  each  token  traced 
That  led  him  to  the  madd'ning  thought 
That  Weston  Wf^i  the  maid  he  sought. 
And  that  it  was  for  Wettom  she 
Had  treated  him  contemptuously. 
And  so,  in  truth,  had  Gl^ord'a  eye 
(Quicken'd  by  love  and  jealousy) 
Of  late,  by  many  a  trace,  detected 
That  lore  (tho*  almost  unsuspected 
E'en  by  themseires)  had  fixed  his  dart 
Deep  in  each  young  and  ^wing  heact. 
'T  was  with  this  vague  but  sick'oing  thought 
That  Cli£ford  had  &ir  Edith  sought ; 
And  there  beside  the  still  lake's  side, 
Poured  forth  his  passion's  foaming  tide. 
'*  And  now,"  he  muttered,  *'  I  have  learned 

The  truth  my  boding  fears  foretold. 
That  my  deep  love  is  unretumed — 

That  to'ards  me  her  young  heart  is  odd. 
And  now  one  fear  ak»ie  is  mine ; 

And  that  is,  lest  my  4aintfy  foe 
Should,  by  some  law  he  deems  divine, 

Befuse  the  strife  I  covet  ao. 
But  no !  if  there  .is  lingering  yet 

One  trace  of  manhood  in  his  aoul, 
I  'U  taunt  him  till  he  shall  forget 

His  canting  and  his  self-«ontrol. 
Yes !  I  remember  well  where  he 

To-morrow  will  his  toil  pursue ; 
Beneath  the  lonely  greenwood  tree, 

Secluded  &r  from  human  view. 
There  will  I  seek  him — and  I'll  tear 

Edith's  bright  image  from  his  heart. 
We  two  shall  be  alone  ;  and  there 

I  'U  sorely  test  his  swordsman's  art. 
I  know  him  skill'd  in  lenoe  full  well ; 
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He  sajB  his  sire  did  ever  prise 
A  joutb  who  could  hie  mates  excel 

In  every  manly  exercise. 
'T  is  well !  a  worthier  foe  is  mine : 

His  Terf  skill  will  aid  the  strife ; 
For  habit  will  with  fear  combine 

In  making  him  defend  his  life." 


Clifford  knew  Weston  was  sincere, 

And  that 't  would  never  be  the  fear 

Of  human  wrath  or  earthly  might 

Would  cause  him  to  decline  the  fight. 

It  once  had  chanced  that  they  had  been 

Together  midst  a  perilous  scene, 

When  brave  hearts  sunk,  and  death  seemed  nfgli^ 

And  parted  lips,  with  horror  dry, 

Grew  voiceless  in  their  agony. 

Then  had  young  Weston's  bearing  bni?6 — 

His  look  so  calm,  altho'  so  grave — 

Told  of  an  inward  peace  that  took 

The  dread  from  Death's  most  withering  look ; 

And  by  his  tranquil  self-control, 

Show'd  his  to  be  no  dastard  soul. 

But  never,  at  the  world's  command. 

Would  he  have  calmly  ta'en  his  stand 

Where  he  must  be,  whate'er  betide, 

A  murderer,  or  a  suicide. 

He  ne'er  could  have  agreed  to  slay, 

Tho*  in  this  "  honourable  "  way, 

Some  friend,  because  he  could  not  brook 

Some  passing  word  or  slighting  look. 

He  thought  even  murder,  **ala  mode,** 

Forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Ghod ; 

And  so  unfashionable  he 

As  to  obey  them  reverently. 

This  Clifford  knew ;  and  hence  the  stiare 

Which  now  he  laid,  with  malice  deep. 
To  place  a  rapier  unaware 

Within  his  hand — ^then  on  him  heap 
Insult,  and  scorn,  and  onset — all 
Forcing  him  thus  to  fight  or  fall. 
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The  birch-bark's  light  that  still  the  while. 
Cast  its  wild  glare  o'er  Clifford's  room» 
Was  like  the  fierce  and  demon  smile 
That  flitted  o'er  his  face  of  gloom  ; 
When,  with  clenched  hands,  he  thought  how  he 
Would  vent  his  anger  bitterly 
On  him  whom  now  he  seemed  to  clasp 
Within  his  dire  and  deadly  grasp. 


The  dastard  night  is  growing  pale, 

Her  trembling  wings  are  spread  for  flight ; 
No  longer  may  her  power  prevail — 

Young  Day  is  coming  in  his  might. 
Nature's  glad  voice  in  triumph  rings 

To  see  the  dark'ning  shades  retire ; 
And  welcome,  on  his  ruby  wings. 

Is  Morning,  with  his  glance  of  Are. 
Bee  how  his  laughing  smile  hath  brighten'd 

The  summit  of  yon  wood-crown'd  hill ; 
And  now  't  has  fjdl'n  upon  and  lighten' d 

The  lake's  deep  waters,  pure  and  still. 
Oh !  where  shall  Darkness  find  a  spot 

CurtainM  with  gloom,  where  she  may  die 
More  gently  than  can  be  her  lot 

Beneath  the  bright  sun*s  burning  eye  ? 
Oh !  glorious  Day !  methinks  that  thou 

An  emblem  fit,  tho'  faint  may  be, 
Of  Him  who,  on  thy  dazzling  brow, 

Has  stamped  His  own  Divinity. 
Thou  comest  with  thy  form  of  light, 

Bobed  in  light  clouds  of  golden  hue ; 
And  travellest  in  thy  matchless  might, 

Through  the  vast  region  of  the  blue. 
And  while  thy  smile  doth  wake  delight 

In  bosoms  that  are  pure  and  true. 
Dark-hearted  Crime,  the  child  of  Night, 

Shrinks  trembling  from  thy  searching  view. 
Each  tiny  leaf  is  richly  dight 

With  pearl-drops  of  the  glittering  dew  ; 
Like  tern  that  had  been  shed  by  night, 

Ere  from  the  conquering  Day  she  flew. 
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The  drowBj  hinds  are  still  asleep. 

The  lake  like  humished  silver  lies, 
Beflecting  in  its  hosom  deep 

The  blushing  clouds  most  gorgeous  dyes ; 
And  over  water,  wood,  and  stream. 
Gladness  and  glory  reign  supreme. 


SKETCHES  OP  INDIAN  LIFE. 

BT  THE  EDITOR.* 

I. 
THE  ABEKAQUIS'  STO&T. 

*  I  was  going  along  my  line  of  traps,  when  I  met  an  Indian  with  a 

sledge  hauled  by  two  dogs.    He  was  a  Montagnais,  so  that  I  could  not 

understand  much  of  his  language,  but  he  spoke  English  a  little,  and  we 

ootild  easily  make  one  another  out.    I  said  to  him,    ''Tou  have  a  heavy 

load  on  your  sledge."    **  A  heavy  load,"  he  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone. 

'  I  saw  he  did  not  like  to  talk,  so  I  asked  him  to  come  to  my  lodge  and 

pass  the  night.     We  got  there  early,  and  cooked  some  supper.     The 

Indian  had  plenty  of  caribou  meat  with  him,  and  gave  me  some,  which 

he  took  from  the  sledge.     After  a  smoke  he  began  to  talk,  and  said  he 

came  from  St.  Marguerite,  which  enters  the  gulf  a  few  miles  above  Seven 

Islands.    He  had  a  nice  little  pack  of  furs  with  him,  more  than  I  had ; 

and  the  caribou  were  numerous  about  seventy  miles  up  the  river,  but 

there  was  a  camp  of  Nasquapees  there  who  were  killing  them  off.    After 

a  while,  just  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  he  asked  me  if  he  might  bring  his 

dedge  into  my  lodge  ;  "  for/'  said  he,  "  I  have  a  body  there,  and  I  am 

afraid  the  dogs  will  eat  it  if  it  is  left  outside." 

'  He  brought  the  body  in  and  laid  it  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  lodge, 
where  there  was  a  little  snow  drifted  through  a  crack. 

'" Oh  !"  said  the  Indian,  "if  the  snow  does  not  melt  here  the  body 
will  take  no  hurt." 
'  We  sat  and  smoked  together. 

*  After  a  while,  I  said,  ''Did  you  bring  the  body  far  ?  " 

*  Prom  Explorations  in  the  Interior  of  the  Labrador  PeninBola ;  the  country  of 
^  Montagnais  and  Nasqoapee  Indians.  By  Henry  T.  Hind,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  Two  vol- 
^iBMi,  with  maps  and  numerous  illustrations.    Longman's ;  London.    In  the  Press. 
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'  "  Six  days  up  the  St.  Marguerite  :  perhaps  eight  daye  fkun  here.^ 
I  came  with  some  Nasquapees  aerods  tke  coontrys  who  JMid  come  firom 
the  Trinity  Kiyer,  and  were  following  tbe  caribou.  Tke  Nasquapees  got 
enough  meat,  and  went  back.  I  came  en  to  go  down  tlie  Moisie  to  Se- 
ven Islands,  and  leave  the  b#dy  there  ti^  the  spring. 

'  '*  How  did  he  die  P  "  I  said  at  length. 

'  The  Indian  looked  at  the  fire  and  said  nothing.  I  kuew  that  there 
was  some  very  sorrowful  tale  to  tell,  or  he  would  have  spoken  at  once. 

'  After  a  long  pause  the  Indian  said,  "  He  is  my  cousin  ;  I  am  taking 
him  to  be  buried  at  the  Post.  He  asked  pie  ;  I  promised  him.  It  is  a 
long  journey  in  winter ;  but  he  wished  it,  and  he  will  soon  be  there. 

'  The  Indian  then  began  to  tell  me  how  it  happened.  "  He  and  V* 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  body — but  he  mentioned  no  name — *'  were  hunt-^ 
ing  together ;  we  came  upon  the  track  of  a  cat.*' '  * 

'  By  cat  you  mean  lynx,  of  course,'  said  one  of  the  listeners. 

'  Yes ;  we'  always  call  them  cats :  many  white  folk  call  them  lynx.— 
It's  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  big  dog,  only  lower  and  stronger,  with 
shaifp  pconted  ears,  and  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  each,' 

'  Tesy  thaf  B  the  lynx.     Qo  on.' 

'Welly  the  Indian  said,  '*  We  came  upon  the  track  of  a  cat,  and  fql- 
lowed  it.  My  cousin  was  first,  and  he  turned  round  and  said  to  wd, 
*  I'll  go  round  that  mountain,  if  you  go  up  the  valley  with  the  dogs,  and 
«e  are  sure  to  get  him.'  We  separated.  In  an  hour  I  heard  a  jgnn* 
and  then  sat  down,  and  I  waited  long.  Night  was  coming  on ;  I  thoqght 
I  would  go  and  look.  I  could  find  nothing,  so,  aa  it  was  getting  daH;; 
I  fired  my  gun ;  no  answer.  I  fired  again ;  no  answer.  Somethii\g^  I 
■aid«  has  happened  to  my  cousin ;  I  must  follow  his  track  as  so<Ki  as  it 
is  daylight. 

'  '*  I  pulled  some  sapin,t  made  a  bed  on  the  snow,  drew  some  braiiehes 
over  me,  and  slept  well.  Next  morning  I  foUowed  the  tracks,  and  be* 
fiore  I  got  half  round  the  mountain  I  saw  my  cousin.  He  was  nearh* 
dead — could  just  speak.  Close  to  him  was  the  cat,  frozen  stifiT.  1^ 
cousin  had  slipped  into  a  crack  oi  the  rock  just  after  he  had  fired  and 
wounded  the  cat,  when  he  was  within  twenty  yards  of  it.  One  of  his 
legs  was  broken.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  the  cat  sprang  upon  him,  and  tore 
oS  part  of  his  scalp  ;  he  killed  it  with  his  knife,  but  could  not  get  out  of 
the  crack  on  account  of  his  broken  leg ;  he  could  not  reach  his  gun  to 
fire  it  ofi^,  and  let  me  know.  There  he  must  have  remained,  and  have 
died  alone,  if  I  had  not  chanced  to  come.  I  lifted  him  out  of  the  cracky 
but  his  fingers  snapped  off— they  were  frozen.     He  just  said  to  me^ 

*  Cat,  or  Lynx. 

t  Epaa4het  «f  ths  ^fprMs. 
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'  Nipi  I  nipi ! ' — ^water !  water !  I  quickly  made  a  fire,  put  some  snow 
in  mj  blanket,  held  it  over  the  flame,  and  got  him  some  water.  He 
told  me  to  take  him  to  Seven  Islands  or  the  Moisie,  and  bury  him  there. 
He  pointed  to  his  gun.  I  brought  it  to  him ;  he  put  it  into  my  hand, 
turned  round  his  head,  and  died.'' 

'  The  Indian  sat  looking  at  the  fire  for  many  minutes.  I  did  not  want 
to  interrupt  his  thoughts.  After  a  while  I  filled  his  pipe,  put  a  coal  in 
it,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  took  it,  still  looking  at  the  fire.  Perhaps 
he  saw  the  spirit  of  his  cousin  there,  as  Indians  often  say  they  do.  He 
■moked  for  a  long  time.  At  length  he  spoke,  looking  at  the  body,  and 
pointing  to  it,  saying,  "  He  s^d  last  winter  that  some  one  would  die 
before  the  year  was  out. 

'  I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  one  of  their  superstitions  that  had 
troubled  him,  for  he  was  a  heathen  not  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  and  a 
man  does  not  get  rid  of  his  heathen  notions  by  being  touched  with  a 
drop  of  Manitou  water.     So  I  said  to  him,  ''  Did  he  see  anything  ?  " 

•  **  He  came  across  tracks." 

•  "  Tracks  ?  " 

*"  A  Wendigo,"  said  the  Indian. 

•  "Have  you  ever  seen  one  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

•  "  I  have  seen  tracks." 
•"Where?" 

•  **  On  the  St.Marguerite,  the  Mingan,  the  Manitou,  the  Oa-na-ma-ne^ 
My  cousin  saw  tracks  on  the  Manitou  last  winter,  and  he  said  to  me  and 
to  many  of  us,  '  Something  will  happen.' " 

'  ^.  What  were  the  tracks  like  ?  "  I  said  to  him. 

**  Wendigoes,"  he  replied. 
* «  Well,  but  how  big  were  they  ?  " 

•  He  looked  at  me  and  said  nothing,  nor  would  he  speak  on  the  subject 
again. 

•  These  Montagnais  think,'  continued  Pierre,  'that  the  Wendigoes 
tte  giant  cannibals,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high.  They  think  that  they 
Bve  on  human  fiesh,  and  th:it  many  Indians  who  have  gone  hunting,  and 
hare  never  afterwards  been  heard  of,  have  been  devoured  by  Wendigoes. 
They  are  dreadfully  superstitious  in  the  woods,  but  brave  enough  when 
ihey  get  on  the  coast. 


II. 
A  nasquapee's  dream. 

The  magnificent  sandy  beach  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  •f  Seven 
Islands^  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  fringe  of  beautiful  bat 

VOL.  !•  T 
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fmaU  white  and  balsam  spruce,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  forest  wUflh 
coyers  the  flat  country  in  the  rear,  is  a  most  attractiye  Gamp-gTOimd» 
ample  enough  for  ten  thousand  Montagnais  lodges.  On  a  summer  daj» 
with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing,  to  drive  mosquitos  away,  it  becomes  a 
delightful  but  very  lonely  lounge  ;  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  chaaiid, 
opposite  the  great  Boule  island,  with  the  sea  in  front,  the  calm  rippling 
bay  at  your  feet,  the  silent  forest  just  behind,  backed  by  the  everlaatiiig 
hiUs,  inconceiyably  d^olate  and  wild,  which  stretch  for  a  thousand  miles 
towards  the  west,  it  is  a  fit  spot  for  old  memories  to  renew  themselves,  oU 
sorrows  to  burst  out  afresh.  *  So,  evidently,  Otelne,  a  Nasqoi^)^ 
from  the  far  interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  thought  and  found ; 
for  as  I  was  bathing  about  a  mile  from  the  mission,  on  the  Friday  after 
our  arrival,  I  saw  an  Indian  sitting  among  the  iall  coarse  grass  which 
grew  on  the  edge  of  the  sloping  beach.  After  a  plunge  in  the  cold 
water,  observing  him  still  retaining  his  posture,  I  went  up  to  him,  and 
when  he  turned  at  my  approach,  I  saw  it  was  Otelne  ("  The  Tongue.") 
He  made  no  sign,  but,  without  expression  of  any  kind,  took  the  seal- 
skin tobacco-pouch  I  offered  him,  filled  his  pipe,  brought  out  his  flint 
and  steel,  struck  a  light,  and,  turning  in  silence  towards  the  ocean, 
smoked  without  saying  a  word.  After  a  short  time,  I  uttered  the  Ojib- 
way  word  for  sun,  calling  his  attention  by  pointing  with  the  finger  to 
the  light  which  the  setting  sun  was  casting  upon  the  Seven  Islands.  He 
watched  it  with  apparent  interest  as  it  slowly  rose  up  the  side  of  the 
Grande  Boule,  when  the  sun  descended  behind  the  range  of  hi  h  hills  in 
the  rear  of  the  bay. 

As  soon  as  the  last  rose-tint  fled  from  the  summit,  he  shook  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  touching  me,  while  still  squatting  on  the  ground, 
pointed  to  the  summit  of  the  great  Boule.  Rising  on  his  knees,  he 
began  to  speak,  pointing  to  different  directions  of  the  compass,  then  to 
himself,  then  particularly  to  the  west,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
panying his  address  with  such  admirable  signs  that,  although  I  could 
understand  but  very  tew  of  the  words  he  was  saying,  yet  knowing  some- 
thing of  his  history,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  he  spoke  of  his  coming  to 
Seven  Islands  Bay  from  a  great  distance ;  that  his  party,  when  he 
arrived,  consisted  of  some  fifteen  persons ;  that  six  or  seven  had  died, 
four  gone  to  the  west  again,  and  four  remained  behind  ;  the  numb^  he 
represented  by  holding  up  his  fingers  After  a  long  speech,  he  sank 
down  again  on  the  sand,  and  looked  at  the  rising  tide,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  my  second  offer  of  the  tobacco-pouch.  I  returned  to  the  mission, 
determined  to  get  an  interpretation  of  the  long  speech  he  had  made. 
This  was  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — A  young  Montagnais,  who 
could  apeak  English  well,  and  who  went  with  P^re  Arnaud  up  the  Mam- 
conagan  Biver,  came  after  night-fall  to  bring  me  a  map  he  had  diisniy 
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iMid  I  told  him  about  Otelne.  **  Oh ! "  said  he,  "  it  is  nothing ;  he  has 
been  dreaming." 

"  Dreaming  ?  **  said  I ;  *^  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  he  has  been  thinking  about  his  own  country.  He  and  the 
other  Nasquapees  often  do  it ;  they  want  to  get  back." 

" Can  you  bring  Otehie  to  my  tent?'*  I  said,  "  and  interpret  the  long 
ipeech  he  made  to  me  ?  " 

'*  Certainly,^'  he  replied.  "  Ask  Otelne  to  haye  some  tea  and  a  little 
MolaaseWj  and  he  will  tell  his  dream  over  again." 

"  WiU  he  teU  it  truthfully  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  If  you  want  it,  he  will  say  to  you  just  what  he  said  on  the  beach." 

Otelne  came  in  half  an  hour ;  and,  afler  a  yery  hearty  supper,  the 
young  Montagnais  explained  my  wish  to  know  what  he  was  saying  to  me 
during  the  afternoon. 

**  I  was  dreaming,"  said  Otelne. 

**  Then  let  me  hear  what  you  dreamt,"  I  replied. 

The  Indian  smiled,  said  he  would  tell  what  he  was  dreaming  about, 
^d  hoped  that  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  him  and  his  people. 

,The  interpretation  of  his  "  dream  "  occupied  a  long  time ;  and  if  I 
ktvre  not  giyen  it  literally  or  at  length,  it  still  contains  the  thoughts  of 
Ihe  poor  Indian,  expressed  perhaps  less  fully  than  in  his  own  tongue,  but 
matt  intelligibly  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  style  of  an  In- 
dppa'g  thoughts,  or  the  forms  of  expression  which  he  gives  to  his  feelings 
in  words. 


OTELNB*S   DREAM. 


"  I  looked  upon  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  two  summers  ago.  I  was 
Ranting  on  Ashwanipi,  when  these  Montagnais  told  me  of  the  Robe 
Naire^  of  what  he  would  do  for  me  ;  they  told  me  of  the  sea,  of  ships, 
and  of  many  things.  We  held  a  council  at  Petichikapaw  ;  many  were 
present — ^my  father,  my  brothers  and  uncles,  my  cousins,  and  many 
friends. 

*'  My  father  is  old.  He  spoke  and  said : — *  Do  not  believe  what  these 
Montagnais  say :  the  country  is  far — ^you  will  never  come  back  ;  where 
i|re  those  who  went  two  summers  ago  ?  Three  only  have  returned,  the 
f^  are  dead.  They  have  seen  the  Robe  Noire — seen  the  great  waters ; 
lie  thej  wiser  and  better  than  we  are  now  ?  Can  they  hunt  better,  kill 
Viore  caribou,  collect  more  furs  7    No.     My  counsel  is — do  not  go.' 

''Hy  uncle  is  an  old  man.  He  spoke  and  said: — 'Two  summers 
jpu^  twice  ten  men,  and  women  and  children  went  to  the  south,  and 
.nlpfn  are  they  now  ?    Are  there  not  many  here  who  have  seen  the  great 
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waters  to  the  west  ?  Are  they  hetter  than  we  are  ?  If  the  Robe  iVbov 
wants  to  see  us,  let  him  come  here.  My  counsel  is — do  not  go.' 
Others  spoke — old  men — they  all  said,  *  Do  not  go.' 
One  spoke,  a  young  man — ^he  lies  there  now ;  he  is  dead !  He  said : 
'  We  are  young  and  strong,  we  can  go  and  see  the  Robe  Noire.  If  we 
find  that  the  country  is  poor,  we  can  come  hack  at  once.  What  can  we 
do  here  ?  Do  not  all  see  that  the  carihou  are  gone  ?  We  moat  sooii 
starve  if  we  stay  where  we  are.     I  shall  go.* 

"  Others  spoke — young  men.  They  said  they  wei  e  strong,  and  would 
go.  They  lie  there  now :  they  are  dead ;  their  wives  are  dead,  their 
little  children  are  dead.' 

**  I  spoke,  and  said  I  was  strong,  I  would  go  and  see  the  Robe  N<nre> 

'*  When  the  ice  went  away,  we  came  down  the  Moisie,  fifteen  people ; 
others  came  down  the  St.  Marguerite  heyond  there,  others  went  down  the 
Trinity.  Many  soon  fell*iBick  and  died  ;  some  went  hack  after  they  had 
seen  the  Robe  Noire.  Last  year  I  wanted  to  go  hack,  hut  was  too  weak. 
Only  four  of  those  who  came  with  me  still  remain  here ;  what  are  we  to 
do  7  If  we  go  hack,  we  shall  not  see  the  priest  again ;  he  cannot  come 
to  our  country,  it  is  too  far ;  we  shall  soon  forget  what  he  has  taught 
ns ;  our  children  will  he  heathens  again.  I  helieve  in  Grod,  a  great  and 
good  God,  and  all  that  he  has  done  for  us.  Shall  I  go  hack  to  the  wQ- 
demess,  where  I  shall  never  hear  of  God  ?  shall  I  take  my  children  baek 
to  he  afraid  of  devils  ?  shall  I  stay  here  and  die,  or  see  them  die,  one  by 
one  hefore  my  eyes — see  my  wife  die,  and  feel  that  I  am  dying  myself  t 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

"  Look  at  that  sea,  it  is  clear  and  hright,  hut  to-morrow,  it  may  be^ 
there  will  he  fog,  fog ;  and  then  what  shall  I  feel  here  ?  pain,  pain !  and 
I  shall  know  then  that  I  am  going  to  follow  those  who  lingered  a  little 
while  and  then  died. 

*'  I  am  not  in  my  own  country ;  I  do  not  hreathe  my  own  air ;  I 
have  not  hunted  a  carihou  since  I  came  to  the  coast ;  I  have  not  my 
old  strength ;  I  am  weak  and  full  of  care.  If  I  were  in  my  own 
country,  I  should  he  strong  and  happy,  if  I  should  not  forget  what  he 
(the  priest)  has  taught  me.     I  do  not  know  what  to  do  ! 

"This  is  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  you  saw  me  on  the  beacb» 
This  is  my  dream." 

Poor  Otelne !  well  might  he  sit  on  that  heantiful  shore  and 
"  dream.''      His  fate,  and  that  of  all  who  remain  on  the  coast,  is  sealed! 

The  Nasquapees  cannot  endure  the  changes  of  temperature,  the  fog% 
and  the  damp  on  the  coast ;  they  have  heen  accustomed  to  dry  coid, 
however  severe.  The  simple  yet  excellent  artifices  they  employ  to  keep 
themselves  from  freezing  on  the  coldest  night,  are  useless  against  the 
penetrating  damp  of  spring.    A  Nasquapee,  on  the  bleak  and  cheerlcM 
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mountains  of  the  interior,  has  his  leathern  tent,  his  hag  full  of  eider 
down,  bis  deer-skin  rohe,  his  kettle,  and  a  little  Carihou  meat.  At  the 
*  approach  of  night,  he  throws  his  limhs  into  the  leather  hag,  and  arranges 
the  down  ahout  him,  rolls  himself  in  his  rohe,  draws  his  knees  to  his 
ehioy  and,  under  the  half  shelter  of  his  little  tent,  sleeps  soundly,  how- 
erercold  and  piercing  may  he  the  driving  sn:w.  But,  on  the  coast, 
the  damp  penetrates  to  his  hones ;  he  sits  shivering  over  a  smoky  fire, 
looses  heart,  and  sinks  under  repeated  attacks  of  influenza,  hrought 
on  by  changes  in  the  temperature. 

in. 

THE  WIimiNO   SHEET. — MINGAK. 

Fire  hundred  Montagnais  had  pitched  their«tents  at  Mingan,  a  fort- 
night before  we  arrived,  there  to  dispose  of  their  furs,  the  produce  of 
the  winter's  hunt,  and  to  join  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  church  under  the  ministration  of  Pere  Arnaud.  They  had  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  their  wintering  grounds  between  the  St.  John's 
Birer  and  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle — some  coming  in  canoes,  others  in 
boats  purchased  from  the  American  fishermen  on  the  coast,  others  on 
foot.  A  large  number  had  already  procured  their  supplies  and  started 
fiir  the  most  easterly  of  the  Mingan  Islands  and  different  parts  of  the 
eoast  in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  which  had  already  carried  off  ten 
liciims.  Others  were  preparing  to  start,  and  only  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able wind  ;  a  few  still  lingered  in  their  birch  bark  lodges,  some  of  these 
being  ill  and  unable  to  move.  The  poor  creatures  seemed  to  be  attacked 
with  influenza,  which  rapidly  prostrated  them. 

I  went  with  one  of  the  clerks  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Store, 
where  a  group  of  Indians  were  assembled  waiting  to  obtain  their  sup- 
]»Ee8.  Among  them  I  observed  a  woman,  who  stood  aloof  until  the 
others  were  served,  and  then  repeated  some  words  in  Indian  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  I  found  that  she  asked  for  a  winding-sheet  for  her  hus- 
band, whose  death  she  expected  at  sunset. 

I  followed  her  to  the  beach,  and  saw  her  husband  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  boat,  with  two  or  three  Indians  near  him  waiting  for  the  tide.  As 
we  approached  he  turned  his  head  round,  looked  at  me,  then  at  his  wife, 
then  at  the  winding-sheet,  which  she  carried  on  her  ann.  The  eyes  of 
tiie  sick  man  rested  for  a  few  moments  on  his  shroud,  and  then  turned 
to  the  setting  sun.  The  wife  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  taking  her 
phce  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  rolled  up  the  cloth,  and  placing  it  upon 
ber  knees,  sat  motionless  as  a  statue.  A  dog  sat  on  one  of  the  seats  of 
die  boat ;  every  now  and  then  he  raised  his  head,  and  howled  low  and 
long  as  if  he  were  baying  at  the  sun. 
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I  turned  away,  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  the  silent  sorrowB  of  the 
poor  Indians  ;  and  on  looking  back,  when  some  distance  from  tbe  shor^ 
I  saw  them  still  in  the  same  position,  and  heard  again  the  long  low  howl* 
of  the  apparently  conscious  dog,  bidding  farewell  to  the  sun,  wbidi  tk 
that  moment  dipped  below  the  western  waves.  Early  on  the  next  mofii* 
ing  I  went  to  look  for  fche  boat,  but  it  was  gone :  I  enquired  of  some  Io« 
dians  who  were  just  returning  with  a  seal  they  had  shot  in  the  harboiuv 
whether  the  man  was  dead ;  they  said,  '  No,  not  when  they  stuted,  iHit^ 
he'll  die  to-morrow  night.' 

IV. 
THE    WINDING    SHEET — SEVEN    ISLANDS. 

The  burying-ground  at  Seven  Islands  is  close  to  the  chapel.  It  con- 
tains the  remains  of  Nasquapees,  who  have  come  from  their  distaiil 
hunting  grounds  to  see  the  robe  noire.  To  many  of  these  people  the  visit 
to  the  coast  is  a  journey  to  the  grave  ;  comparatively  few  return.  "  They 
die,"  said  an  old  French  Canadian  half-breed  to  me,  ''  they  die  like  rot- 
ten sheep  as  soon  as  they  get  here ;  the  climate  kills  them ;  they  caimot 
stand  the  damp  sea  air ;  they  catch  cold  and  go  off  at  once." 

"  What  brings  them  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Well,  sir,  it's  the  priest.  He  tells  Domenique,  Bartelmi,  and  a  lot 
of  others,  who  go  to  winter  in  the  Nasquapee  country,  to  bring  them 
down,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  they  die — some  in  a  month,  some  in  a 
year.  Look  at  those  who  came  here  last  year :  they  can't  hunt ;  they  'It 
die  before  next  spring." 

''  But  is  not  the  priest  quite  right  to  induce  these  heathen  Indians  to 
come  and  learn  something  about  the  Christian  religion  ?  " 

"  Ah !  that 's  another  thing.  No  doubt  it  *s  for  the  good  of  theur 
souls,  but  the  poor  creatures  die  off  as  soon  as  they  come,  and,  to  my^ 
mind,  they  might  just  as  well  live  a  few  years  in  their  own  country.  It 'a 
no  use  coming  here  to  die.  But  then  there 's  the  religion — it's  a  diffi- 
cult matter ;  perhaps  it 's  better  to  die  a  Christian  than  to  live  a 
heathen." 

"  Wiser  and  better  men  than  you  and  I  have  made  the  same  remark 
before." 

"  Peihaps  so,  sir.  I  am  an  ignorant  man — a  trapper,  and  nothing^ 
more  than  a  trapper  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  poor  creatures  come 
down  to  the  coast  and  die.  They  don't  show  their  trouble  before  other 
people,  but  when  they  are  alone,  how  I  have  seen  them  heave  and  cry' 
as  if  their  hearts  wouJd  burst ! " 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Nasquapees  7  " 
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**  Tet ;  I  was  thinking  of  them,  hut  the  Montagnais  are  the  same. 
R  *s  not  a  jear  since  a  fine  young  Nasquapee,  with  two  wives,  came  down 
the  St.  Marguerite  to  Seven  Islands.  He  died  of  infiuenza  hefore  he 
hmd  heen  here  six  months.  The  women  came  to  me  to  buy  his  winding- 
sheet.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  *  Is  Appe-muskis*  dead  ? '  '  Not  yet,' 
she  replied.  '  Had  you  not  better  wait  a  while  ?  '  I  said  to  his  wires, 
for  I  felt  sorry  for  them,  and  did  not  want  to  take  the  marten  skin  they 
hrought  to  pay  for  it.  They  shook  their  heads.  '  No,  no  ! '  said  one  ; 
'  be  will  die  with  the  setting  sun  ;  give  me  the  winding-sheet.'  Now,  to 
look  at  these  women's  faces,  you  would  not  think  that  there  was  much 
the  matter  with  them  ;  but  then  it 's  their  custom ;  both  Montagnab  and 
Nasquapees  always  do  it. 

"  Well,  sir,  two  days  after  that  poor  fellow  was  buried,  I  was  away  in 
the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  I  walked  to.  the  beach  and  saw 
a  eanoe  lying ;  I  knew  it  was  one  of  Appe-rauskis'  wives,  so  I  went  into 
the  woods  and  listened,  thinking  I  heard  her  coming  through  the  bush. 
r  crept  near  to  look.  She  was  sitting  crouched  up  on  a  fallen  tree  ;  her 
head  was  bent  down  on  her  knees.  She  was  moaning  out  some  words  in 
Naaqoapee,  which,  though  very  like  Montagnais,  I  can't  always  under- 
stand. At  last  I  caught  her  saying  several  times,  '  To  die  so  far,  far, 
fiur  from  home  ! '  I  knew  then  what  she  was  sobbing  about,  and  crept 
tack  to  the  beach. 

"  When  I  got  there  I  fired  off  my  gun.  In  two  minutes  the  squaw 
cane  from  the  woods,  chewing  a  bit  of  gum,  but  to  look  at  her,  you 
fftmkln't  have  thought  she'd  a  care  on  her  mind.  I  glanced  at  her  close 
to  make  sure,  and  I  saw  where  she  had  brushed  off  her  tears ;  but  she 
diewed  away  at  her  bit  of  gum  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with  her." 

V. 

wnrrsB  lite  on  the  table  land  of  the  labsadob  peninsula. 

Tida  is  one  of  the  winter  hunting  groundsf  of  the  tribe  of  Montag- 
mis  of  which  Domenique  is  chief.  No  doubt,  before  the  fire  occurred 
tbree  years  ago,  caribou  moss  was  very  abundant,  and  the  deer  sufli- 
eiently  numerous  to  sustain  a  few  families.  How  utterly  desolate  I 
ttought  the  whole  Ashwanipi  valley  must  be,  if  Domenique  preferred 
Ihing  last  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  before  us,  with  such  a  wide 
eAcpanse  to  the  north-east  and  north  to  choose  from  ! 

He  himself  killed  in  this  neighbourhood  thirty  caribou ;  and  yester- 


*  Appo-mnskis  signifies  a  "  spit "  or  stick  on  which  game  is  cooked. 

t  On  the  edge  of  the  table  land  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  140  miles  north  of 
MMtoatL 
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day  Michel  pointed  triumphantlj  to  the  last  lake  we  bad  crossed, 
sajiDg,  ''  Here  I  killed  a  caribou  last  winter."  What  a  life  to  lead 
among  these  rocks  and  frozen  lakes !  But  no  doubt  when  a  pure  man- 
tle of  white  covers  rocks,  blackened  trees,  lakes,  boulders,  and  burnt 
land,  the  aspect  of  nature  changes,  and  assumes  the  same  outline  as  in 
all  other  undulating  regions  where  snow  falls  deep  and  lasts  long.  Five 
or  six  families  wintered  on  the  other  side  of  the  low  dividing  ridge  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ashwanipi.  Thej  were  Nasquapees,  and  Michel 
told  me  that  his  father's  tribe  and  thej  wore  accustomed  to  pay  visits, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  feast,  when  either  party  had  been'  success- 
ful in  killing  two  or  more  caribou. 

Savage  life,  in  such  a  wilderness  as  the  one  I  am  describing,  is  some* 
times  joyous  to  the  Indians  themselves,  when  they  can  kill  enough  to 
eat.  The  excitement  of  the  chase,  the  pride,  delight,  and  temporary 
comfort  of  success,  more  than  compensate  for  privations  to  which  thej 
are  accustomed,  or  for  the  anxieties  which  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about.  They  kill  a  caribou,  store  away  a  little,  make  a  glut- 
tonous and  wasteful  feast  of  the  greater  part,  sing,  boast,  and  sleep, 
until  hunger  awakens  them,  and  the  cold  reality  of  their  desolation 
is  before  them  again^  to  be  relieved  and  forgotten  in  never-changing 
routine. 

At  no  time  does  an  Indian  look  so  well,  and,  if  fine-featured,  so  really 
handsome,  as  when  just  returning  from  a  successful  and  not  too 
fatiguing  hunt  in  the  winter.  His  step  is  firm  and  proud,  his  eye 
dilated,  clear  and  brilliant — not  bloodshot  and  contracted,  as  it  usually 
is  from  exposure  to  smoke  in  his  lodge.  His  cheek  is  perceptibly 
tinged  with  crimson,  seen  through  the  dark  skin ;  his  hair  is  soft  and 
drooping,  wet  with  severe  toil,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold.  He 
enters  his  lodge  with  a  loud  shout  of  greeting,  throws  down  his  burden, 
cuts  ofi*  a  slice,  hands  it  to  a  relative,  saying :  '*  Eat ;  run  and  tell  so 
and  so  to  come ;  I  have  killed  a  deer ;  we  will  feast."  Michel  told 
me  of  a  great  feast  his  father  made  last  winter,  when  he  had  killed  a 
fat  bear,— how  he  and  one  of  his  cousins  were  sent  on  a  message  of 
invitation  across  the  Dividing  £idge  to  the  people  of  his  own  tribe, 
bearing  also  with  them  a  small  supply  of  meat  for  the  squaws  and 
children  who  could  not  come  such  a  long  distance — a  full  day's  journey 
on  snow-shoes, — that  when  he  was  close  to  their  lodges,  he  met  two 
hunters  coming  to  Domenique's  camp,  bringing  part  of  a  caribou,  and 
an  invitation  to  a  feast ;  for  they  had  killed  four.  The  whole  party 
returned  to  the  Nasquapee  camp  bringing  the  news,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  nine  in  all  set  out,  each  with  a  little  present  of  meat^  and 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Domenique's  camp.  The  feast  then 
began :  the  bear  was  cut  iato  two  halves,  and  one  half  placed  on  eaoh 
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side  of  a  large  fire  in  Domenique's  lodge.  Each  Indian  had  a  short 
stick  and  a  knife.  They  cut  off  bits  of  meat,  roasted  it  for  a  minute, 
and  ate  it,  and  so  continued  feasting  until  the  bear  was  demolished. 
Some  of  them,  when  satisfied,  would  lie  down,  and,  after  a  short  time, 
rise  again  and  renew  their  meal.  The  bear  was  not  completely  eaten 
until  daylight  on  the  following  morning.  They  slept  during  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  the  following  night.  On  the  third  morning,  Dome- 
niqne  and  several  other  Montagnais  went  back  with  the  Nasquapees  to 
their  camp,  and  had  a  similfr  feast  of  caribou.  Michel  spoke  of  this 
sarage  enjoyment  without  much  emotion  ;  but  poor  Louis,  who  eagerly 
interpreted  his  friend's  narrative,  was  painfully  affected.  To  use  a 
common  but  expressive  phrase,  "  his  mouth  watered  ; "  he  wished  he 
bad  been  there.  It  did  not  often  happen  to  the  lazy  Louis  to  be  the 
invited  guest  to  such  a  feast,  and  his  diet  during  the  winter  had  been 
seals,  which  he  said  were  very  good,  yet  not  so  good  as  bear.  ''No- 
thing like  bear— -fat  bear  very  fine." 

'*  On  which  side  of  the  lake  did  you  hunt  last  winter  ?  "  I  enquired 
of  Michel,  who  was  surveying  the  country  from  the  summit  of  a  knoll 
near  Caribou  Lake.  Louis  had  to  repeat  the  question  thrice  before 
Michel  answered,  and  even  then  I  saw  him  looking  towards  the  east^ 
moving  his  hand  gently  up  and  down,  and  apparently  following  some 
imaginary  object.  His  face  was  particularly  bright  and  intelligent,  and 
when  he  suddenly  turned  round  to  Louis  and  pointed  towards  the  north 
md  north-east,  I  was  very  )nuch  struck  with  the  peculiar  excited  ex- 
session  of  his  face.     '*  "W hat's  the  matter  with  Michel  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

Louis  made  due  enquiries  ;  but  although  Michel  spoke  rapidly,  and 
pointed  in  various  directions,  yet  Louis  answered  not.  Arousing  him, 
I  said— 

What  is  he  saying,  Louis  P  " 

Tell  you  soon ;  wait  a  bit ; "  was  the  only  reply  I  could  elicit. 
Louis  now  began  to  question  Michel,  and  au  animated  conversation 
^rang  up  between  them,  in  which  Michel  made  many  references  to 
the  surrounding  country,  and  Louis  listened  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  At  last,  with  his  face  brighter  than  I  ever  observed  it 
before,  he  told  me  the  reason  of  MichePs  excited  manner  and  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 

It  appeared  that  last  winter  Michel  and  two  of  his  cousins  had  been 
stationed  near  Caribou  Lake  by  Domenique  to  watch  for  caribou,  and 
prevent  them  from  taking  a  certain  path  over  precipitous  rocks  which 
they  were  known  to  frequent,  and  over  which  the  hunters  could  not  fo!-* 
kw  them  swiftly  enough  when  only  a  little  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
The  object  of  the  hunters  was  to  drive  the  caribou  through  a  favourable 
which  would  make  the  death  of  some  of  them  a  matter  of  cer- 
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tidnty.  Michel,  when  we  first  saw  him  on  the  knoll,  was  mentdly^ 
reviewing  the  incidents  of  that  day's  hunt,  and  indicating  with  tli# 
nndulatory  motion  of  his  hand  the  direction  the  caribou  had  takM. 
The  story  which  he  was  telling  related  to  a  singular  incident  wtixii 
happened  to  himself.  He  had  been  watching  for  some  hours  ^tk  fair 
companion,  when  they  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  over  the  rocks.  LocAs 
ing  in  a  direction  ft*om  which  they  least  expected  caribou  would  eoiti^ 
they  saw  two  caribou  pursued  by  a  small  band  of  wolves,  makil^ 
directly  for  the  spot  where  they  were  lying.  They  were  not  more  thati 
three  hundred  yards  away,  but  coming  with  tremendous  bounds,  atiA^ 
fast  increasing  the  distance  between  themselves  and  the  wolves,  irlio 
had  evidently  surprised  them  only  a  short  time  before.  Neither  Miehlil 
nor  his  companion  had  fire-arms,  but  each  was  provided  with  his  bow 
and  arrows.  The  deer  came  on ;  the  Indians  lay  in  the  snow  ready  to 
shoot.  The  unsuspecting  animals  darted  past  the  hunters  like  tke 
wind,  but  each  received  an  arrow,  and  one  dropped.  Instantly  taking 
a  fresh  arrow,  they  waited  for  the  wolves.  With  a  long  and  steady 
gallop  these  ravenous  creatures  followed  their  prey,  but  when  they 
came  within  ten  yards  of  the  Indians,  the  latter  suddenly  rose,  eadi 
discharged  an  arrow  at  the  amazed  brutes,  and  succeeded  in  transfizin|f 
one  with  a  second  arrow  before  it  got  out  out  of  reach.  Leaving  tht 
wolves,  they  hastened  after  the  caribou.  "  There,"  said  Louis,  "  quite 
dose  to  that  steep  rock,  the  caribou  which  Michel  shot  was  dead:  h0 
had  hit  it  in  the  eye,  and  it  could  not  go  far.  Michel  stopped  to  guard 
his  caribou,  as  the  wolves  were  about ;  one  of  his  cousins  went  after 
the  deer  he  had  hit,  the  otl-er  went  back  after  the  wolves  which  had 
been  wounded.  The  wolf-cousin  had  not  gone  far  back  when  he  beai4 
a  loud  yelling  and  howling.  He  knew  what  the  wolves  were  at ;  they 
had  turned  upon  their  wounded  companion,  and  were  quarreling  ovier 
the  meal.  The  Indian  ran  on,  and  came  quite  close  to  the  wolves,  wlio 
made  so  much  noise,  and  were  so  greedily  devouring  the  first  he  had 
shot,  that  he  approached  quite  close  to  them,  and  shot  another,  killing 
it  at  once.  The  caribou*  cousin  had  to  go  a  long  distance  before  he  got 
his  deer." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Louis'  narration  of  Michel's  story  ;  and 
the  excited  maimer  and  heightened  colour  of  the  Nasquapee  anose  frott 
his  killing  the  caribou  over  again,  in  a  happy  mental  renewal  of  the 
wild  hunt  which  he  and  cousins  had  so  triumphantly  brought  to  a  eloM. 

"  Did  you  always  have  plenty  to  eat  during  last  winter  in  this  pitft 
of  the  country,  Michel  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  bright  eye  soon  resumed  its  natural  lustreless  expression  as  the 
fonng  Nasquapee*8  thoughtiB  reverted  to  painful  scenes  of  distresi,^ 
arising  from  want  of  necessary  food,  and  even  absolute  starvation,  W 
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which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  not  three  months  since,  in  these 
same  dreary  wilds. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  before  the  geese  began  to  arrive,  the  cari* 
boQ  left  this  part  of  the  country,  travelling  north.  Domenique  could 
not  follow  them,  as  it  was  impossible  to  transport  his  family  across 
the  ooontrj  when  the  snow  was  beginning  to  go.  The  ptarmigan,  or 
white  partridge,  passed  away  with  the  deer,  and  the  interval  between 
the  disappearance  of  these  animab  and  the  arrival  of  the  geese  is  always 
one  of  suffering  to  the  improvident  Indians  of  this  country. 

"  What  did  you  eat  ?  "  I  said  to  Michel. 

He  pointed  to  some  patches  of  tripe  de  roche  which  were  growing  on 
the  rock  close  to  us. 

'*  Ib  that  aU  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  advanced  a  step  or  two,  looked  round  about  him,  then  said  some- 
thing, to  Louis. 

He  says  they  made  broth  of  the  birch  buds." 

Tripe  de  roche  and  broth  of  birch  buds !  anything  else  P  " 

Nothing." 

Aak  him  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Indiana  eating  one  another  P 
Louis  asked  the  question,  but  Michel  made  no  answer.  Louis,  how- 
ever,  volunteered  the  information,  that  Indians  did  eat  one  another 
when  they  were  starving,  naively  saying,  ''if  they  did  not»  all  would 
ifcar?©.*' 


it 
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'*  For  there  shall  be  no  niiilit  thora." 

The  golden  day  succeeds  the  dusky  night, 

And  every  progress  is  but  fuller  light. 

The  course  of  time  is  one  long-breaking  dawn, 

And  what  once  seemed  the  day,  when  far  withdrawn. 

To  us  is  night  low  brooding  on  the  hills. 

Here  mellow  moonlight  dims  the  stars  and  fills. 

The  lakes  with  silver,  silvers  all  the  streams  ; 

Slow  drift  the  whitened  clouds  benea^  its  beams. 

And  rise,  and  pass  to  nothingness,  and  die ; 

The  stars  are  pale  adeep  i'  the  purple  sky  ; 

The  poplars  shiver  in  the  tremulous  air, 

And  far  away  a  dog  barks,  low  and  clear. 

No  other  sound  molests  night's  silent  sway 

If  this  is  idght,  how  fair  shall  be  the  Day ! 

A.  O.  L.  T. 
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I  HAD  occasion  io  visit  Acton  Vale  lately,  and  did  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  then  afforded  me  of  inspecting  the  celebrated  copper  mines^ 
which  have  so  changed  the  present,  and  promise  to  reyolutionize  the 
future  of  a  great  part  of  Lower  Canada  and  its  traditional  inhabitants. 

Having  fully  determined  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mine,  I  soon  reached 
its  mouth,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  when  suddenly  a  voice  spoke,  *'  so 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this 
injunction  I  was  informed  that  the  rocks  were  about  to  be  blasted.  As 
I  gazed,  a  host  of  human  beings  came  scampering  and  running  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  like  the  rushing  of  ants,  when  one  overturns  their 
hill.  The  blasting  having  ceased,  these  human  ants  soon  found  their 
place  and  work.  I  then  took  a  survey  of  the  inside  of  the  shaft,  a  deep, 
wide,  yawning,  irregular  chasm  cut  into  the  rocks.  All  over  its  surface, 
laboured  hundreds  of  miners  ;  and  the  sonorous,  clanking  sounds  of  their 
hammers  swept  upwards  from  the  almost  abysmal  darkness  of  the 
place  to  the  free  air  of  heaven  above.  Somehow,  the  appearance  of  the 
cavernous  hollow — ^its  enormous  extent  and  height — its  jagged  ruts  and 
fissures — startled  me.  There  seemed  something  connected  with  the 
terrible,  grand  and  sublime  about  it.  Polyphemus  and  the  Cyclops^ 
instead  of  forging  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  in  the  interior  of  Mount  iEtna, 
should  have  worked  in  the  shaft  of  a  huge  mine. 

I  next  visited  the  places  where  they  washed  and  ground  the  ore.  For- 
merly, boys  performed  this  labour — now  machines,  worked  by  steam, 
take  their  place.  Of  course  the  slush  and  slime  occasioned  by  the 
rinsing,  impeded  my  progress  slightly,  but  the  glittering  copper  scattered 
through  the  debris,  sparkled  all  the  more  brilliantly  from  the  contrast. 
Formerly  there  were  nine  hundred,  but  now  there  are  only  four  hundred 
men  employed  in  the  mine.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  summer  the 
numbers  will  reach  six  hundred.  For  those  who  do  not  know  the  fact, 
I  may  state  that  a  barrel  of  copper  ore  ran8;es  in  price,  according  to  quality, 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-three  dollars  each. 

There  are  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  about  being  worked,  and  others 
which  are  partially  opened.  I  write  concerning  that  one  which,  if 
report  is  true,  has  made  and  marred  the  fortunes  of  many.  One  per- 
son especially,  who,  some  years  since,  had  to  leave  Montreal  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  importunate  creditors,  now  thrives  in  Acton  Vale  on 
superabundant  wealth.  Others  have  retired  in  unknown  lands,  on  vast 
riches.  I  wonder  if  the  increase  of  their  store  will  prove  a  mine  of  good 
to  themselves  and  to  others  ?  whether  they  will  enjoy  and  use  rightly 
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what  a  benignant  fortune  has  suddenly  showered  on  themf  whether 
their  gold  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  in  their  hands  7 

Men  clutch  at  the  glittering  metal,  worship  its  substance,  and  gloat  orer 
its  possession.  But  there  are  other  priceless  possessions  on  earth  for 
man  to  enjoy,  and  these  he  often  heeds  not.  I  am  not  a  preacher,  and 
do  not  wish  to  moralize ;  but  I  must  remark  that  my  companions  eyinced 
DO  delight,  when  I  pointed  out,  for  their  edification,  a  forest  of  pines 
and  firs,  covered  with  their  deep,  dusky  foliage  of  evergreen,  and  tower- 
ing upwards  in  majesty,  glory,  and  strength.  No  doubt  copper  is  very 
useful  and  valuable ;  mines  are  often  very  productive,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  all  these  things,  and 
everything  appertaining  to  them,  are  liable  to  flee  and  change  ;  but  the 
solemn,  beautiful  pine  and  fir  trees  have  unchanging  elements  in  them, 
and,  unless  the  hand  of  man  cuts  them  down,  are  as  inimutable  and 
fixed  as  the  One  who  made  them  live  and  grow  to  beautify  the  earth,  and 
strike  awe  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  this  moment,  then,  I  cannot  pardon 
the  dull,  cold  apathy  of  my  friends  towards  this  real  mine  of  grandeur. 

One  of  my  companions  had  previously  purchased  the  right  of  mining 
a  certain  tract  of  land.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  he  intended  to  get  it 
parcelled  and  measured.  We  had  made  several  vain  enquiries  in  the 
place  for  some  one  to  perform  this  work.  At  last  a  certain  individual 
was  introduced  to  us,  who  declared  himself  capable.  He  was  an  attenu- 
nated,  keen-looking,  smiling-faced,  shabby,  youthful  Yankee.  In  reply 
to  our  queries  as  to  whether  he  knew  French  measure,  his  answer  of 
**  certainly  "  was  given  with  such  a  bold,  swaggering  air  of  confidence,  as 
to  give  me  the  idea  that,  if  asked,  he  would  make  pretensions  to  know 
everything,  and  do  anything.  We  found  him  nimble,  smart,  quick- 
witted, and  loquacious.  There  was  nothing  sluggish  in  his  nature.  He 
bad  nothing  in  common  with  the  habitant  farmer.  An  American  may 
be  always  boastful  of  success,  but  failure  does  not  damp  his  energies. 
He  may  be  a  braggart,  but  he  does  not  wail  over  misfortune.  The 
schemes  emanating  from  his  keen»  active  mind  may  sometimes  prove 
fiitile,  but  he  plans  so  much,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  sooner  or  later, 
success  must  crown  his  efforts.  Even  his  boastfulness  proceeds  from 
excess  of  hope.  Our  Canadian  papers  are  sometimes  very  unspairing 
in  their  comments  on  the  defects  and  peculiarities  of  the  Yankee ;  but, 
taking  him  all  and  all,  his  character  must  command  admiration  from  all 
those  who  can  estimate  truly  energy  of  mind  and  fertility  of  resources. 

Having  called  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  habitant  farmer,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  his  farm  to  the  woods.  Everywhere  fragments  of 
the  rocks  had  been  crushed,  in  the  hope  of  finding  indications  of 
copper.  I  allowed  my  companions  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
object    they    had    in    view,    while   I   wandered   through   the   woods, 
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remarking  other  indieaiiotu  more  suitable  to  my  taste.  ETer3rwhiere 
there  were  signs  of  the  beautifiil  spring  time.  Young  trees  and  oM 
trees,  slender  maples  and  wide-spreading  beeches,  shrubs  and  plants, 
were  putting  forth  their  young  shoots  and  leaves.  £ver3rthing  was 
unfolding  life  and  beauty!  The  tenderly  green  foliage,  sparkling  in 
the  May  sunbeams,  was  a  truly  gladdening  sight.  I  thought  how  eadi 
•uocessiye  year — the  miracle  of  the  spring-time — regenerated  life  issuing 
from  decay — loydiness  bursting  forth  from  darkness — appears  to 
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.and,  let  me  add,  elevate,  and  thus  improve  it.  The  surrounding  in- 
fluences, however,  did  not  seem  to  awaken  these  ideas  in  my  companions — 
jpther  indications  had  completely  enthralled  them.  Soon  I  discovered 
jOther  mines  of  pleasure,  wild  flowers.  Rapture  now  took  the  place  of 
joy.  I  plucked  them  eagerly,  I  may  almost  say,  wildly ;  and  I  have 
vague  recollections  of  having  behaved  very  much  like  a  child  in  so  doing. 
My  confession  of  this  fact  is  not  tinted  with  any  regret.  I  do  not  want 
tp  repeat  here  any  homilies  about  flowers.  They  have  always  wrought 
a  spell  upon  the  greatest  minds,  the  finest  imaginations,  and  the  truest 
hearts ;  and  any  human  being  who  cannot  admire  flowers  is  deficient 
i^  a  faculty ;  more  than  this,  if  we  cannot  appreciate  loveliness  there 
must  be  something  unlovely  in  our  composition.  The  pure-minded, 
j^mocent,  and  artless,  always  hunger  and  thirst  after  these  revelations 
of  God's  love.  They  are  an  everlasting  theme  for  the  poet ;  for  beautiful 
objects  must  always  inspire  beautiful  thoughts.  AH  children  are  at- 
tracted by  them,  and  exult  over  them.  I  think  the  study  of  botany 
is  one  of  the  most  humanizing  of  all  studies,  when  pursued  in  a  true 
spirit.  But  a  knowledge  of  names,  and  terms,  and  definitions  alone, 
will  never  refine  our  minds.  We  must  consider  them  in  their  relations 
to  human  life  and  human  thought — to  nature  and  to  Gk>d ;  then  t^e 
pursuit  will  enlarge  and  elevate  our  faculties. 

* 

I  was  drinking  keen  enjoyment  from  this  mew  mine  of  beauty,  when  I 
chanced  on  some  wild  violets,  not  hidden  under  mossy  stones,  aocor^iiig 
to  Wordsworth's  fancy,  but  profusely  scattered  in  many  open  spots*  It 
seemed  a  shame,  almost,  that  ungainly  feet  should  tread  on  them  and 
lacerate  their  soft  blue  splendour.  This  thought  suggested  and  recaUed 
a  dainty  fancy  of  Gk>ethe  about  a  violet.  My  readers  may  not  remember 
it.    The  tnuuiation  is  by  that  cdebrated  wit,  Theod<»re  Martin. 
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THE  VIOLET. 

**  A  yiolet  blossom'd  on  the  lea, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
As  fair  a  flower  as  you  might  see ; 

When  there  came  tripping  by 
A  shepherd  maiden,  fair  and  young, 

Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  lea. 
Care  she  knew  not,  and  she  sung 
Merrily ! 

'"  O  !  were  I  but  the  fairest  flower 

That  blossoms  on  the  lea ; 
If  only  for  one  little  hour. 

That  she  might  gather  me — 
Clasp  me  in  her  bonny  breast !' 

Thought  the  little  flower. 

'  O !  that  in  it  I  might  rest 

*  But  an  hour  ! ' 

• 
"  Lack-a-day  1  Up  came  the  lass. 

Heeded  not  the  violet. 
Trod  it  down  into  the  grass ; 

Though  it  died  'twas  happy  yet. 
'  Trodden  down  although  I  lie. 

Yet  my  death  is  very  sweet — 
0 !  the  happiness  to  die 
At  her  feet!'" 

Dfitniotioiiy  ip  tl^  natural  course  of  things,  must  take  place ;  but  I 
don't  understand  how  any  one  destroy  anything  willfully,  for  mere  amuae- 
memL  I  was  almost  enraged  with  my  friend  the  habitant  for  catting 
dafim  a  young  stripling  maple,  pour  patak  le  temps,  I  reprimanded  him 
on  the  aubject,  and  he  said,  ''bah."  To  him  it  was  no  harm,  to  me  it 
seemed  a  pity.  There  the  felled  and  mangled  maple  lay,  deprived  of 
fife,  cut  off  from  all  enjoyment,  and  the  power  of  giving  enjoy- 
jM9t  to  others.  Tet  my  dull  and  lethargic  habitant  could  only 
/yigr  '*  bah»"  and  chuckle  over  my  annoyance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
(Mmld, never  have  read  Morris'  pathetic  and  wonderful  poem,  "Woodman, 
aparo  that  tree,"  or  else  he  would  never  have  committed  such  a  thought* 
lasi  act.  I  hope  I  do  not  speak  irreverently  of  sermons  when  I  aay  that 
•  the  teachings  embodied  in  a  true  lyrical  poem  are  often  more  potent  and 
efliKtoal  than  some  sermons  I  have  heard. 
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O !  dear  friends,  destroy  less  and  preserve  more ! 

"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 
Touch  not  a  single  hough, 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 
And  ril  protect  it  now ! 


»* 


Is  there  not  something  heart-stirring  in  this  expression  of  gratitade  to 
the  tree !     Is  not  this  appeal  to  spare  very  eloquent  and  touching  ? 

Soon  we  returned  to  Montreal,  amid  the  demoniacal  screeches  and 
hissings  of  that  ugly  iron  horse,  through  tracts  of  wilderness,  over 
which  the  shadows  of  the  night  had  settled ;  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  through  which  glittered  a  galaxy  of  myriad  worlds,  whose  ever- 
lasting glory  to  me  seems  always  rebuking  man's  little  triumphs,  and 
petty  schemes,  and  narrow  desires. 
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Christopher  North :  a  memoir  of  John  WiUorif  compiled  from  family 

and  other  sources.  By  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  an  iutrodnotion 
by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.C.L.  W.  J.  Widdleton,  New  York.  RoOo 
t  Adam,  Toronto.     1863. 

John  Wilson,  late  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bdin- 
burgh,  possessed  that  remarkable  cast  of  face  which  when  once  seen  could  ne- 
ver be  forgotten.  In  the  memories  of  many  now  residing  in  Canada  the  in- 
tellectual countenance  and  easy  dignified  bearing  of  that  gifted  man  are  stQl 
vividly  impressed.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  upwards  of  a  generation  his 
genius  is  seen  and  felt. 

John  Wilson  was  bom  at  Paisley  in  May,  1785.  He  was  a  beautifnl  and 
animated  child,  full  of  fun  and  fond  of  sport,  especially  angling,  which  so 
charmed  him,  that  when  addressing  his  sisters  from  a  nursery  pulpit  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  he  took  for  his  text  *'  There  was  a  fish,  and  it  was  a  deilof 
a  fish,  and  it  was  ill  to  its  young  anes."  In  after  years  he  wonderfully  dee* 
cribed  his  own  emotions  when  a  young  lad,  lost  in  a  storm  on  the  moor :  '*  The 
mist  becomes  a  shower,  and  the  shower  a  flood,  and  the  flood  a  storm,  and  the 
storm  a  tempest,  and  the  tempest  thunder  and  lightning,  heavenquake  and 
earthquake,  till  the  heart  of  poor  wee  Kit  quaked  and  almost  died  within  him. 
In  this  age  of  confessions  need  we  be  ashamed  to  own,  in  the  face  of  the  wliole 
world,  that  he  sat  down  and  cried !  The  small  brown  moorland  bird,  aa  diy 
as  a  toast,  hopped  out  of  his  heather-hole,  and  cheerfully  chirped  comfort; 
With  crest  just  a  thought  lowered  by  the  rain,  the  green-baoked,  white 
breasted  peaseweeps,  walked  dose  by  us  in  the  mist,  and  sight  of  wondsTi  Uiai 
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aade  OTen  in  that  quandary  by  the  quagmire  our  heart  beat  with  joy — ^lo  ! 
nerer  leen  before,  and  seldom  since,  three  weepeaseweeps,  not  three  days  old, 
litile  bigger  than  shrew-mice,  all  covered  with  blackish  down  interspersed  with 
kmg  white  hair,  running  after  their  mother !  But  the  large  hazel  eye  of  the 
die  peaseweeps,  restless  even  in  the  mist's  utter  solitude,  soon  spied  us  glow- 
ering at  her,  and  at  her  young  ones,  through  our  tears  ;  and  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubting  (heaven  forgive  her  for  the  shrewd  but  cruel  suspicion  !)  that 
we  were  Lord  Eglintoun's  gamekeeper,  with  a  sudden  shrill  oiy  that  thrilled 
to  the  marrow  in  our  cold  back  bone,  flapped  and  fluttered  herself  away  into 
tiie  mist,  while  the  little  black  bits  of  down  disappeared,  like  devils,  into  the 


When  at  Glasgow  College  he  kept  a  diary  in  which  his  memoranda  are 
mixed  up  in  humorous  contrast ;  ^  ^  Feb.  13th,  called  on  my  grandmother ;  went 
to  the  sale  of  books ;  had  a  boxing  match — ^match  of  three  rounds  with  Floyd 
—beat  him." 

Wilson  early  "fell  in  love."  John  Wilson  and  "Margaret"  had  many 
ridea  and  walks  together  ;  a  few  years  of  bright  spring-tide  of  youth,  "  and  one 
feels  the  gentle  quiet  of  its  womanly  interest  gliding  insensibly  and  surely  into 
something  more  deep  and  agitating,  as  does  the  dewy  colour  of  daybreak  into 
the  fervent  splendour  of  noon. 

In  1803  Wilson  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  hard  reader 
by  fita  and  starts  only,  although  he  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  He 
powoesod  extraordinary  physical  powers,  which  enabled  him  to  work  much 
longer  at  a  time  than  his  weaker  rivals.  'As  a  skilful  pugilist  he  soon  acquired 
a  hi^  reputation.  Meeting  one  day  with  a  noted  member  of  the  ring,  who 
Aowed  an  inclination  to  pick  a  quarrel,  Wilson  ofiered  to  fight  him,  and  so 
pmdahed  his  rival,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Ton  can  only  be  one  of  the  two,  you 
aie  either  Jack  Wilson  or  the  DevU."  He  shut  up  a  proctor,  who  was  dis- 
tmbed  by  an  uproar  in  High  Street,  of  which  John  Wilson  was  the  prime 
4Hitiiory  by  repeating  with  imperturbable  gravity  nearly  the  whole  of  Pope's 
"  bay  on  man. "  When  Master  of  Arts  one  of  his  amusements  used  to  consist 
in  goinig  to  the  '  Angel  Inn '  about  midnight,  where  many  of  the  up  and  down 
Iicmdon  coaches  met ;  there  he  was  in  the  habit  of  presiding  at  the  passengers' 
•opper-table,  carving  for  them,  inquiring  all  about  their  respective  journeys 
irhy  and  vdierefore  they  were  made,  4rc,  and  in  return  astonishing  them  with 
Ilia  vit  and  pleasantry,  and  sending  them  off  wondering  who  and  what  hb 
«oiild  be  1  From  the  '  Angel '  he  would  frequently  go  to  the  '  Fox  and 
Gooae '  where  he  found  the  coachmen  and  guards,  a  willing  audience. 

In  1807  he  left  Oxford  and  selected  a  home  on  the  banks  of  Windermere. — 
Hieve  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  many  kindred  spirits  and  indulged  in  his  fa- 
foorite  out-door  pastimes.  One  of  these  was  characteristia  It  consisted  in 
^™*^**g  a  neighbour's  bull  across  the  countiy,  on  horse  back,  and  with  spears, 
lot  in  the  broad  day  light,  but  in  the  gloom  of  night  The  owner  of  the  bull 
vas  astonished  at  occasionally  seeing  the  buU  exhibiting  the  effects  of 
ihaid  run  early  in  the  morning.  Wilson  married  in  1811  and  spent  several 
htppf  yean  at  his  cottage  home.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  through  the  treachery 
il  a  valative  he  lost  his  fortune,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Edinburgh 
and  read  for  the  bar. 

▼01*  1.  ^ 
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In  1817  he  cominenood  that  connecstion  with  Blackwood  wlmtk  Iwtetd  €91;, 
moie  than  a  generation  and  estabUahed  the  name  and  influence  of  Man 
wfaarever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  following  letter  besides  yt^ipg 
extremely  amusing  shows  more  of  Wilson's  character  than  any  desoription  :-~ 

*'  ICt  dear  Hogg, — I  am  in  Edinboro',  and  wish  to  be  out  of  it.  Vxi^ 
Wikon  and  I  walked  320  miles  in  the  Highlands,  between  the  6th  of  Ju]^ 
and  the  26th  of  August,  sojourning  in  divers  glens  from  Sabbath  unto  SUb- 
bath,  fishing,  eating,  and  staring.  I  piurpose  appearing  in  Glasgow  on  Thnrv- 
day,  where  I  shall  stay  till  the  Circuit  is  over.  I  then  go  to  EUeray,  in  the 
character  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  till  the  beginning  of  November.  Kow  paiMia 
and  attend.  If  you  will  meet  me  at  Moffat  on  October  6th,  I  will  walk  or 
mail  it  with  you  to  Elleray,  and  treat  you  there  with  fowls  and  Irish  whiakay. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this,  write  a  letter  to  me  at  Mr.  Strutf  a  book- 
shop, Hutcheson  Street,  Glasgow,  saying  positively  if  you  will  or  will  not  do 
80.  If  you  don't,  /  wUl  lick  you^  and  fish  up  the  Douglas  bum  before  yon 
next  time  I  come  to  Ettrick.  I  saw  a  letter  from  you  to  M.  the  other  day,  by 
which  you  seem  to  bo  alive  and  welL  You  are  right  in  not  making  veraaa 
when  you  can  catch  trout  Francis  Jefirey  leaves  Ediuboro'  this  day  for  Hol- 
land and  France.  I  presume,  after  destroying  the  King  of  the  Netherlands^ 
he  intends  to  annex  that  kingdom  to  France,  and  assume  the  supreme  power 
of  the  united  countries,  under  the  title  of  Geofirey  the  First.  You  he  will 
make  Poet  Laureate  and  Fishmonger,  and  me  Admiral  of  the  MosquitQ 
fleet. 

*  If  you  have  occasion  soon  to  write  to  Murray,  pray  introduce  something 
about  the  *'  City  of  the  Plague,"  aa  I  shall  probably  ojSer  him  that  poem  in 
about  a  fortnight,  or  sooner.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  you  to  say  thajt  th^ 
poem  is  utterly  worthless.  I  think  that  a  bold  eulogy  from  you,  if  admini^* 
tered  immediately,  would  be  of  service  to  me  ;  but  if  you  do  write  about  i1^ 
do  not  tell  him  that  I  have  any  intention  of  offering  it  to  him,  but  you  maj[ 
say  that  you  hear  I  am  going  to  offer  it  to  a  London  book-seller. 

'  We  stayed  seven  days  at  Mrs.  Izett's,  at  Kinnairdf  and  were  n^oat  kind^ 
received.  Mrs.  Izatt  is  a  great  ally  of  yours,  and  is  a  fine  creature.  I  killfidl 
in  the  Highlands  170  dozen  trout ;  one  day  nineteen  dozen  and  a  half  ;  ano- 
ther, seven  dozen.  I  one  morning  killed  ten  troutsthat  weighed  nine  pounds 
In  Lochawe,  in  three  days,  I  killed  seventy-six  pounds  weight  of  fish^  all  with., 
the  fly.  The  Gaels  were  astonished.  I  shot  two  roebucks,  and  had  neai^ 
caught  a  red  deer  by  the  tail.  I  was  wUhin  half  a  miU  of  it  at  fwrthuL  Thp 
good  folks  in  the  Highlands  are  not  dirty  ;  they  are  dean,  decent,  hospitably 
ugly  people.  We  domiciliated  with  many,  and  found  no  remains  of  the  great 
plague  of  fleas,  ^ro.,  that  devastated  the  country  from  the  time  of  Ossian  to  tha 
accession  of  George  the  Third.  We  were  at  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond^  hx" 
verary,  Dalmelly,  Loch  Etive,  Glen  Etive,  Dalness,  Appin,  Ballahuliah,  Fort 
William,  Moy,  Dalwhinny,  Loch  Ericht,  (you  dog  ! ),  Loch  Rannoch,  Gleo^ 
Lyon,  Taymouth,  Blair,  Athol,  Bruar,  Perth,  Edinboro'.  IsnotMrs-Wilaqn 
immortalized  ? 

*  I  know  of  Cona.*    It  is  very  creditable  to  our  excellent  friend,  but  1^ 

•     •        T  — — ■ ■  * 

*  '  Cona,  or  the  Vale  of  Glwyd,  and  other  Poems,'  by  Ifr.  James  Gray,  one  oftha 
Hasten  of  the  Bdlnborgh  Grammar  School. 


*• 
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nil  a^f  BMTd  tiiaa  tbe  '^lale  of  Palms,"  or  the  **  White  Boe."  Th« 
'>!WbifcB  UhM  '*  !•  not  ia  season ;  Tenison  is  not  liked  in  Bdinboro' ;  it  wantfi 
iUTonr.  A  good  Ettrick  wether  is  preferable.  Wordsworth  has  more  of  the 
poetical  chacacter  than  any  lining  writer,  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  first-rate  in- 
Hia  ganina  oToraeta  him.  Southey'a  "  Roderick  "  ia  not  a  fixat- 
iwNrk.  The  remone  of  Roderiek  is  that  of  a  christian  devotee  rather 
that  ol  a  dethroned  monarch.  His  battles  are  ill-fought ;  there  ia  no 
fBDceanonal  maxch  of  events  in  the  poem  ;  there  ia  no  tendency  to  one  great 
«id»  like  a  river  increasii^  in  majesty  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  Neither  ia  there 
aatiooal  character,  Spanish  or  Moorish ;  no  suUime  imageiy ;  no  profooad 
Southey  wrote  it,  and  Southey  is  a  man  of  talent ;  but  it  is  hia  woral 


*  Seotfs  **  Field  of  Waterloo"  I  have  seen.  What  apomnl  such  bald  and 
a^rvelaMi  language,  mean  imagery,  commonplace  sentiments,  and  clumsy  vcc^ 
tifteation !  It  is  beneath  criticism.  Unless  the  latter  part  of  the  battle- hb 
very  fine  indeed,  Ihia  poem  will  injure  him. 

'  Wordaworth  is  dished,  Southey  is  in  purgatory,  Scott  ia  dying,  andByroo 
is.  married.  Herbert  is  frozen  to  death  in  Scandinavia  -,  Moore  has  lost  hia 
mm^Unftfla  ;  Colendgc  is  always  in  a  fog  ;  Johanna  Bailey  is  writing  a  system 
ol  oookery  ;  Montgomery  is  in  a  mad-house,  or  ought  to  be  ;  Campbdl  iasick 
oi  a  constipation  in  the  bowels ;  Hogg  is  herding  sheep  in  Ettrick  forest;  an  J 
^jniaon  haa  taken  the  plague.  Oh  !  wretched  writers  !  imfortunate  bards  ! 
What  ia  Bobby  Miller's  back-shop  to  do  this  winter  ?  Alas !  alas !  alas  I  a 
wdd  doe  is  a  noble  animal !  Write  an  address  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  it^mor 
to  one  I  have  written — for  half  a  barrel  of  red  herrings, 

*  The  Highlanders  are  not  a  poetical  people ;  they  are  too  national,  too 
ffoud  of  their  history.  They  imagine  that  a  colley  shangy,  between  the 
IPGifigora  and  Campbell's  is  a  sublime  event,  and  they  overiook  mountains 
4QP0  feet  high.  If  Ossian  did  write  the  poems  attributed  to  him|  or  anjr 
poems  like  them,  he  was  a  dull  dog,  and  deserved  never  to  taste  whiskey  aa 
kiQg  aa  he  lived.  A  man  who  Hves  for  ever  among  mists  and  moimtains  knows 
better  than  to  be  always  prosing  about  them.  Methinks  I  feel  about  objecta 
<Mw^ia^y  to  infancy  and  manhood,  but  when  we  speak  of  them  it  is  only  upon 
great  occasions,  and  in  situations  of  deep  passion.  Ossian  was  probably  bom 
ill  a  flat  country. 

^  Soott  has  written  good  lines  in  the  **  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  but  he  has  not 
dime  justice  to  the  Soimd  of  Hull,  which  is  a  glorious  strail 

'The  Korthem  Highlanders  do  not  admire  ^^  Waverley,"  so  I  presume  the 
Sooth  Highlanders  despise  *'  Guy  Mannering."  The  Westmoreland  peasanta 
ydnk  Wordsworth  a  god.  In  Borrowdale,  Southey  ia  not  known  to  exist  I 
net  ten  men  in  Hawick  who  did  not  think  Hogg  a  poet ;  and  the  whole  city 
of  Glasgow  thinks  me  a  madman.  So  much  for  the  voice  of  the  people  being 
tile  vmce  of  God.  I  left  my  snuff-box  in  your  cottage ;  take  care  of  it.  The 
Afiatruther  Bards  have  advertised  their  anniversary ;  I  foi^et  the  day. 

'  I  wish  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  Marines,  had  been  devoured  by  the  lion 
It  once  carried  on  board  his  ship  to  the  l>ey  of  Algiers ;  or  that  he  was  kept 
a  perpetual  prisoner  by  the  Moon  in  Barbery.     Did  you  hear  that  iPennant 
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luA  been  taken  before  the  Seision  for  an  offence  against  good  morals  f  If  yoR 
did  not,  neither  did  I ;  indeed,  it  is  on  many  aoooonts  ezoeedin^y  improb- 
able. 

'Yours  truly.' 
In  1820  Wilson  was  elected  Profesior  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UniTenHff 
of  Edinburgh .  As  a  lecturer  he  soon  became  unrivalled.  '  As  he  spoke  the 
bright  blue  eyes  looked  with  a  strange  gaze  into  vacancy,  sometimes  spazkln^ 
with  a  coming  joke,  sometimes  darkening  before  a  rush  of  indignant  eloquence ; 
the  tremulous  upper  lip  curving  with  every  wave  of  thought  or  hint  of  passion 
and  the  golden  grey  hair  floating  on  the  old  man's  mighty  shoulders,  if,  in- 
deed, that  could  be  called  age,  which  seemed  but  the  immortality  of  a  moie 
majestic  youth.  And  occasionally,  in  the  finer  phren^  of  his  more  imagina- 
tive passages — as  when  he  spoke  of  Alexander  day-cold  at  Babylon,  with  the 
worid  lying  conquered  around  his  tomb,  or  of  the  Highland  hills  that  poor 
the  rage  of  cataracts  adown  their  riven  defts,  or  even  of  the  human  ™wm^ 
with  its  primiBval  granitic  truths — ^the  grand  old  face  flushed  with  the  proud 
thought,  and  the  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears,  and  the  magnificent  frame  quiveiod 
with  universal  emotion.  It  was  something  to  have  seen  Professor  Wilson-^ 
this,  aU  confessed  ;  but  it  was  something  also,  but  more  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood, to  have  studied  under  him.' 

In  1851  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  At  this 
time,  as  a  slight  testimony  to  his  great  talents.  Her  Majesty  settled  £300  a 
year  on  the  now  decaying  poet,  philosopher  and  critic.  He  died  on  the  last 
day  of  April  1854,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  *'A11  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  him." 

''At  five  o'dook  his  breathing  became  more  difficult.  Evening  sent  its 
deepening  shadows  across  his  couch— darker  ones  were  soon  to  follow.  StiU 
that  sad  and  heavy  breathing,  as  if  life  were  unwilling  to  quit  the  strong 
heart  Towards  midnight  he  passed  his  hand  frequentl/across  his  eyes  and 
head,  as  if  to  remove  something  obtruding  his  vision.  A  bitter  expression  for 
one  instant  crossed  his  face— the  veil  was  being  drawn  down.  A  moment 
more,  and  as  the  dock  chimed  the  hour  of  twdve,  that  heaving  heart  was 
stilL" 

Not  only  must  Wilson's  life  be  read,  but  his  works  must  be  read  in  ordir 
that  his  genius  and  character  may  be  appreciated.  His  life  hss  yet  to  be 
written  by  a  man.  He  was  himself  so  thoroughly  a  man,  in  the  beet  sense  of 
the  word,  bo  much  above  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals,  that  many  years  wi& 
ellipse  before  we  can  have  a  satisfactory  '  life '  of  Wilson.  Mn.  Oordon's 
memoir  is  very  attractive,  but  she  has  left  a  wide  field  wholly  untouched  in 
hat  picture  of  Wilson's  Ufe. 


Chd^i  Olary  in  ihs  Heavens.  By  William  Leitch,  D.D.,  Prindpal  afid 
Primarius  Professor  of  Theology^  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kiagfh 
ton.    London  :  Alex.  Strahan  i  Co.     Toronto  :  Bollo  is  Adam.     186S. 

Hie  author  tells  us  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  %  sorfoy  of 
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XMent  aMtzonomieal  diBOOvery  and  ■peonlation,  in  connexion  with  tlie  religions 
qneetions  to  which  they  give  rise.  The  first  chapter  ii  a  deaeription  of  '  a 
jofomey  throngh  Space/  and  the  vehicle  which  the  author  Belects  ia  a  comet. 
He  enten  his  cometary  car  at  some  point  beyond  the  known  confines  of 
our  sojar  system,  and  as  fialley's  comet  makes  an  exoorsion  three  hundred 
mflUon  of  miles  beyond  Neptune,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  far  enough 
away  from  the  sun.  The  speed  of  comets  is  thus  familiarly  described  &— 
**  Sometimes  it  moves  so  slowly,  that  a  child  might  keep  up  with  it ;  at 
soother,  it  speeds  round  with  lightning  velocity.  It  is  like  a  coach  going 
down  a  declivity  without  a  drag.  It  increases  its  velocity  till  it  comes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  momentum  acquired  carries  it  up  the  opposite  side^ 
tiD  it  gradually  slackens  and  assumes  a  snail's  space.  The  comet  approaching 
the  sun  is  going  down  hill,  and  when  it  reaches  the  nearest  point  it  wheels 
loond,  and  then  ascends  tUl  its  speed  is  gradually  arrested.  It  is  reined  in 
bj  the  sun,  from  which  there  are  invisible  lines  of  force  dragging  it  back  ; 
and,  if  its  momentum  be  not  too  great,  it  is  effectually  checked,  and  brought 
back  to  pursue  its  former  course.  Most  frequently,  however,  its  course  is  so 
impetuous  that  all  the  strength  of  the  sun,  in  reining  back,  avails  nothing. 
It  breaks  loose,  like  a  fieiy  steed  from  its  master  ;  speeds  off  into  space,  and 
b  heard  of  no  more." 

**  The  Moon,  is  it  inhabited  V*  is  followed  by  a  very  interesting  chapter  on 
''The  Moon's  invisible  side."  *' Until  lately,  no  conjecture  could  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  It  was  regarded  as 
one  of  those  inscrutable  m3rBterie8  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
mveiL  Human  genius  has  triumphed  over  the  difficulty,  and  has  thrown 
a  curious  light  on  that  which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  deepest  darkness. 
And,  in  such  cases,  one  feels  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — ^the  wonders 
of  Gk>d's  works,  or  the  genius  with  which  He  has  endowed  man  to  explore 
these  works.  It  is  to  M.  Hansen  that  the  credit  of  the  discovery  is  due. 
Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  supplied  him,  no  doubt,  with  the  data,  but 
the  merit  of  the  solution  is  all  his  own.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has,  as  it 
wore,  dug  up  from  some  Assyrian  mound,  a  tablet  with  mystrc  cuneiform 
ehaiacters,  and  M.  Hansen  has  supplied  the  key  to  the  interpretation.  The 
SKwn  is  so  eagerly  scrutiniBed  at  Greenwich,  that  any  deviation  from  the 
porescribed  path  is  soon  detected.  M.  Hanson  had  already,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  viudicated  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  reducing  unexplained 
famar  irregularities  to  its  dominion.  When  again  applied  to,  he  set  to  work 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  irregularity.  The  deviation  was  slight,  but  if 
tiiie  moon  does  not  keep  time  to  a  veiy  second,  some  explanation  is  required  ; 
and,  on  this,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  M.  Hansen  was  triumphant.  He 
has  given  a  most  marvellous  solution,  but  one  in  which  all  astronomers  have 
aequiesced. 

"  The  scientific  statement  of  the  solution  is,  that  the  moon's  centre  of 
gravity  and  her  centre  of  figure  are  not  coincident,  the  one  being  distant 
about  37  miles  from  the  other.  Most  momentous  results  flow  from  this. 
Ae  one  hemisphere  must  be  lighter  than  the  other.  This,  indeed,  is  but 
ant^***"*  way  of  stating  the  discovery.     The  sphere  of  the  moon  may  be  re* 
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innMdiowinii  ike  earth. 

*<  Bui  hoir  oouid  sueh  a  strange  diteermKy  bt  made  1  it  wonld  not  be«fl[|f 
to  gi^  a  popolar  explanation  of  tiie  siathematioal  prooeBB  by  which  If.  Haa- 
aen  arrived  at  this  result,  bat  there  k  no  difficulty  in  uadeistandilf  ikm 
^Mieial  prinoiplee  on  wliioh  it  is  founded.  In  cUflchaigiiig  a  baU  from  a  gita, 
^oolatioQoan  predict  the  trajectory  it  will  describe.  Bvtifthe  balliaiM* 
aqnally  dense  on  opposite  sides,  it  will  not  pnrstie  the  same  path  it  wrndd  d6 
ifhomogeneaas.  Let  ns  suppose,  that  while  the  b&n  is  perfectly  sptteriedy 
one  half  is  iron  and  the  other  cork,  the  ctnnre  described  will  be  diffsrent,  bctt 
in  taage  and  form,  from  that  which  would  be  described  by  a  ball  eqxMf 
deoan  throughout.  Balls  have  been,  indeed,  purposely  so  cast,  to  increins 
the  range — ^the  sphere  being  hollow,  but  baring  one  side  thicker  than  tlie 
other.  Given  the  difference  of  density,  the  curve  can  be  liud  down,  aal 
.given  the  curve,  the  difference  of  density  can  be  determined.  This  last  citoe 
is  that  of  the  moon.  It  differs  in  no  respect  from  a  ball  disohaiiged  fkott  a 
gun,  and,  in  examining  the  curve  it  describes,  the  conclusion  is,  that  whfle 
she  IS  quite  or  nearly  spherical,  the  hemisphere,  turned  towards  us,  is  lighter 
than  the  opposite  one. 

'^  But  how  does  this  tell  on  the  question  of  inhabitants  7  The  application  b 
very  direct  and  startling.  Supposing  the  sphere  of  the  moon  originality 
covered  with  water,  and  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere,  both  water  and  sir  would 
flow  to  the  heavier  side,  and  leave  the  lighter  side  destitute  of  both,  jwit  ai 
water  and  sir  leave  the  summits  of  our  mountains,  and  graritate  towards  4hn 
valleys.  They  seek  the  lowest  level,  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  least  ^dia- 
tant  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 

''  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  side  turned  to  us  is  virtually  one  enonnods 
mountain,  and  the  opposite  side  the  corresponding  valley.  We  could  ncft 
expect  to  find  traces  of  air  on  the  summit  of  a  terrestrial  mountain  194  nadlsi 
high.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  though  the  near  henusphere  iaa 
lileiess  desert,  having  neither  water  nor  air  to  sustain  life,  the  hidden  heaAh 
phere  may  have  a  teeming  population,  rejoicing  in  all  the  comforts  irifl 
amenities  of  life.  The  imagination  is  set  free  to  picture  broad  oceans,  bear- 
ing on  their  bosom  the  commerce  of  this  new  world,  rivers  fertiliring  Hud 
valleys  through  which  they  flow,  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  buildings  «i 
oolossal  size. 

''  This,  however,  only  increases  the  mystery,  and  the  longing  to  see  faithn 
ronnd  the  limb  of  the  moon.  If  there  was  mystery  before,  when  life  was  ni0t 
dfeamt  of,  how  much  is  that  mystery  inpreased,  when  we  now  know  fliit 
there  may  be  life — that  there  may  be  another  world  the  counterpart  of  our 
own  !  Everything  on  tins  side  of  the  moon,  is  fixed  in  the  rigidity  of  deaflt 
No  movement,  indicating  life  or  action,  is  observed.  How  different  would'lie 
the  other  side,  were  we  only  permitted  to  obtain  a  glimpse  !  Its  ever-diaDg- 
ing  atmosphere  would  be  a  source  of  continual  interest  We  could  study  Hi 
weather,  as  easily  as  our  own ;  and,  if  the  atmosphere  was  not  too  dense,  vra 
^#ouM  wateh  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  Uie  growth  of  cities.  If  it  ia^k 
-^ioild  of  strife,  we  could  distinguish,  on  the  batlle^ifield,  the  colour  of  the 
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AifdfiBfl  of  the  oppoflsbg  nuunes.  All  this  could  be  aooompEiihed  by  our 
fftment  optical  means ;  and,  as  oar  powers  of  Tision  increased,  we  co^iid 
vleseend  to  the  minuter  details  of  life.  We  couM  readily  conceire  a  code  of 
^^"iT^^^o  by  which  telegraphic  commimication  might  be  earned  on  between  «ui 
-idld  our  lunar  neighbours.  Hie  moon,  however,  sternly  withholds  from  ns 
htt/t  great  secret,  and  for  erer  turns  from  ns  her  hidden  hemisphere.'' 

The  chapter  on  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Yulcan,  contains  a  most 
interesting  accoimt  of  the  patient  bnt  most  striking  labour  of  its  discovers, 
^be  village-doctor  of  Org^res,  Lescarbault.  In  September,  1859,  the  cele- 
lasted  Leverrier  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  the  proofs  which  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  musfc  be  a  planet  within  the  orbit  of 
Mercury.  He,  at  the  same  time,  warned  all  observers  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
oiil  upon  the  sun's  disc,  as  the  only  hope  of  discovering  it .  In  December,  1869, 
Leverrier  received  a  letter  from  Lescarbault,  announcing  that  he  had,  on  tiie 
^6th  March  preceding,  observed  a  small  planet  cross  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
Leverrier  lost  no  time  in  sifting  this  matter,  and  the  following  description  of 
HboB  investigation  is  given  by  Dr.  Leitch. 

^'  We  diall  follow  the  version  of  the  Abb^  Moigno,  who  heard  Leverrier 
detail  the  incidents  to  a  brilliant  throng  in  the  salon  of  his  father-in-law, 
M.  Cfaoquet.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  September,  that  Leverrier  started  from 
Ptais  for  the  village  of  Orgbres.  He  must  have  had  a  secret  conviction  that 
tile  story  of  the  di'^covery  might  be  true  ;  but,  to  guard  himself  against  tiie 
btugh  of  Paris,  he  went  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  impudent 
attempt  to  hoax  so  high  an  official  as  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observa- 
tny.  It  was  not  probable  that  the  discovery  could  be  made  by  a  man  who 
tras  never  heard  of  in  science,  and  about  whom  no  one  knew  anything.  Be- 
ifides,  it  was  unlikely  that  a  Frenchman  would,  for  so  many  months,  keep  the 
fteeret  to  himself.  If  true  to  his  national  instinct,  he  would  at  once  have 
poroclaimed  the  discovery,  and  reaped  the  glory.  llieBe  reasons  weired 
ttrach  ;  still  the  story  might  be  true,  and  on  tMs  possibility  he  acted.  To 
|Afeeerve  his  dignity,  and  to  be  a  check  on  any  bias  he  might  feel,  ne  took 
iHifi  him  a  M.  Valine,  a  civil  engineer,  who  might  witness  the  severity  with 
wliieli  he  would  treat  the  culprit. 

**  They  started  by  railway ;  but  the  station  at  which  they  stopped,  was  about 

itreWe  miles  from  Org^res.     They  had  to  trudge  along  this  weary  distance 

0¥er  a  most  miserable  road«    Poot-sore,  and  in  no  pleasant  mood,  Leverrier 

veaehed  the  village,  and  at  once  went  up  and  knocked  at  the  doctor's  door. 

IRie  door  was  opened  by  M.  Lescarbault  himself.     The  great  man  at  once 

^te  his  name  and  titles,  with  an  air  that  was  meant  to  be  very  imposing. 

But  we  must  now  employ  the  very  words  of  the  Abb^  Moigno.     '  One  would 

require  to  have  seen  M.  Lescarbault,  so  simple,  so  modest,  so  timid,  to  oom- 

•^^vehend  the  agitation  with  which  he  was  seized,  when  the  interrogator,  draw- 

fiig  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  with  that  brusque  intonation,  whidi  he 

Hm  assume  when  he  pleases,  said  to  him,  with  severe  look,  '  Is  it  you,  sir, 

*Hffio  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  intra-Mercurial  planet,  and  who  have 

Itoittniitted  the  grave  offence  of  keeping  your  observation  secret  for  idne 

.tbonOis  f    I  have  to  tell  you,  that  I  come  with  the  intention  of  exposingyotir 

'jMUuiMonSy  imd  of  demoturtratingyour  great  dehiaion,  if  not  yourdishmiMDr. 
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Tell  me,  at  onoe,  categorically,  what  you  have  seen  t  The  lamb  trambM 
all  over  at  this  mde  Bummoiui  of  the  lion ;  he  tried  to  ipeak,  but  he  oiilf 
itammered  out  the  following  reply  : — ^  At  four  o'clock,  on  the  26th  of  Marek 
last,  faithful  to  my  constant  habit,  I  looked  through  my  telesoope,  and  ol^ 
served  the  disc  of  the  sun,  when,  all  at  once,  I  detected,  near  the 
edge,  a  small  black  point,  perfectly  round,  and  sharply  defined,  passing  i 
the  disc,  with  a  very  sensible  motion.  It  gradually,  though  quite  pecoepti- 
bly,  increased  its  distance  from  the  edge,  but ' " 

*'  Let  us  leave  the  Ahh%  Moigno's  account  to  pause  on  this  bvt.  How  awfc* 
wardly  and  fatally  are  huts  often  interjected  in  the  smooth  current  of  life ! 
How  often,  too.  is  the  dignity  of  science  offended,  and  its  success  marred  bj 
eontre-temps  so  ludicrous,  or  so  little,  that  a  man  would  not  do  well  to  be 
angry  at  them.  A  whisk  of  Diamond's  tail,  in  Newton's  study,  set  his  ptapea 
on  fire,  and  destroyed  the  labours  of  many  years.  The  great  philosopher 
shewed  an  equanimity  worthy  of  his  fame,  when  his  only  remark  on  the 
catastrophe  was,  '^O  Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  the  miBchiel 
thou  hast  done  !"  M.  Lescarbault's  hut  was  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  disoovecy 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  making.  At  the  most  interesting  moment  of  the 
observation,  a  knock  was  heard  on  the  counter  of  the  laboratory  below.  Hie 
listened  for  a  moment  without  moving.  The  knocking  became  more  cn- 
phatic  ;  it  was  a  patient  demanding  medical  relief.  He  would  fain  lo<^  on, 
and  follow  the  dark  spot  rapidly  travelling  across  the  sun's  disk.  But  it  may 
not  be.  The  call  of  duty  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  no  villager  could  say  that  the 
good  doctor  ever  forgot  his  patients  in  his  devotion  to  the  stars.  FortunateJ^i 
it  was  not  a  caU  to  go  abroad.  A  soothing  draught  was  all  that  was  needed. 
He  scrupulously  measured  out  the  ingredients,  corked  and  labelled  the 
bottle  ;  and  not  till  then  did  the  conscientious  doctor  feel  at  liberty  to  rush 
up  to  his  little  observatoiy,  and  eagerly  apply  his  eye  to  the  telescope.  It  u 
not  too  late  ;  the  strange  planet  is  still  upon  the  disc. 

**  He  marked  precisely  the  time  when  he  saw  it  near  the  eastern  edge.  He 
must  now  carefully  watch  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  disc.  Having  noted 
these  times,  and  measured  the  size  and  position  of  the  segment  of  the  Bon'a 
disc  cut  ofif  by  the  path  of  the  planet,  he  has  branded  the  object,  so  tiiat  it 
can  ever  afterwards  be  identified.  Had  he  been  only  able  to  report  that  lie 
had  seen  a  black  point,  his  observation  would  have  been  of  little  value,  and 
no  one  would  know  where  to  look  for  it  again.  By  simply  ascertaining  how 
ong  it  took  to  cross  an  ascertained  portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  its  distance  from 
the  sun  and  its  period  of  revolution  could  at  once  be  deduced,  and  thus  the 
chief  elements  of  identity  would  be  determined.  These  essential  points  were 
not  observed  when  the  knock  was  heard,  and  we  can  well  conceive  the  painful 
Buspence  of  the  observer,  till  lus  eye  was  once  more  applied  to  the  tube. 

^*  Let  us  now  return  to  the  cross  questioning  of  the  Imperial  astronomer.  Li 
order  to  be  convinced  that  the  story  is  not  a  fabrication,  he  must  have  proof 
that  the  observer  had  proper  instrumental  means  for  making  the  obeervatioBL 
The  astronomer  must  be  so  exact  in  his  observation,  that  seconds  and  tee* 
tions  of  seconds  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  must  be  able,  for  flTainpl% 
to  tell  the  precise  second  when  Vulcan,  in  his  progress  across  the  sun'a  diM^ 
touches  the  border.     He  listens  to  the  beats  of  a  pendulum,  counting 
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«B-llio  tima,  and  he  must  be  able  to  note  the  second  that  coincides  with  the 
it  of  oontaet ;  nay,  more,  it  may  happen  that  the  contact  takes  place 
two  suocessiTe  beats  ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  must  be  able  to  estimate 
to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  Leverrier  interrogates,  still  maintaining  the  grand 
attitude  of  the  lion,  <' Where  isyonr  chronometer,  sirf  ''My  chronom- 
'•lor  1  I  have  only  this  minute  watch,  the  faithful  companion  of  all  my  pro- 
faarinnnl  wits."  '<  What  I  with  that  old  watch,  marking  only  minutes,  do 
joa  dare  to  speak  of  estimating  seconds  T  I  fear  my  suspicions  are  too  weU 
ioimded.' "  The  doctor  shewed  to  his  satisfaction  how  he  accomplished  the 
ol^ject  With  the  aid  of  a  ball  hung  by  a  silk  thread,  and  swinging  seconds, 
MDibined  with  the  counting  of  his  pulse  while  observing,  he  attained  the 
nqmsite  accuracy.  It  is  the  mark  of  genius  to  obtain  valuable  results  by 
imperfect  instruments.  We  know  what  good  service  has  been  rendered  to 
sheimical  science  by  blacking  pots  in  the  hands  of  a  Priestly. 

*' The  next  point  was  the  telescope.  Was  it  good  enough  to  see  the  small 
blsftk  point  ?  Here  Lescarbault  spoke  with  more  confidence.  He  had,  after 
gvest  privation  and  suffering,  saved  enough  to  buy  a  lens.  The  optician, 
neing  his  enthusiasm  and  poverty,  gave  it  cheap.  He  made  the  tube  himself, 
sad  aU  the  fittings  necessary  to  mount  it  properly.  He,  then,  went  into 
some  technical  detaUs,  to  explain  how,  by  means  of  threads  stretched  across 
tibe  focus  of  the  telescope,  he  was  able  to  measure  distances  on  the  sun's  disa 

**  LeTerrier  being  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  means  of  nn^lring  the  obser- 
ViliDii,  next  turned  to  the  observation  itself.  It  might  be,  after  all,  a  fabric 
Silion,  such  things  being  known  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  He,  therefore, 
damanded  the  original  jotting  of  the  observation,  to  see  if  it  tallied  with  the 
deduced  statement.  Lescarbault  now  got  somewhat  alarmed,  as  he  was  in 
tile  habit  of  burning  the  scraps  of  paper  on  which  he  had  jotted  down  his 
ebaervations,  after  he  had  fairly  entered  them.  He,  however,  rummaged 
eveiy  comer,  and  at  last  fotmd  the  scrap  in  his  nautical  almanac,  serving  as 
a  book-mark.  Leverrier  seized  it  eagerly.  It  was  a  square  powder-paper, 
^lich  had  seen  some  service  in  the  shop,  being  spotted  with  grease  and 
kndanum.  An  apparent  discrepancy  was  at  once  detected.  The  figures  did 
loi  quite  coincide  with  the  deduced  observation  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  him.  Lescarbault  met  this  difficulty  with  ease,  as  he  shewed  that,  in  the 
mdiiced  observation,  there  was  an  allowance  made  for  the  clock  error. 

**  He  was  next  asked,  if  he  had  made  any  attempt  to  calculate  the  distance 
d  the  planet  from  the  sun.  His  answer  was  that  he  was  no  mathematician, 
tibat  he  had  been  long  trying  to  come  to  a  definite  result,  and  that  one  motive 
bk  delaying  his  discovery,  was  his  wish  to  be  able  to  announce  the  distance 
mid  the  period  of  revolution,  at  the  same  time  that  he  announced  the  dis* 
eofery.  ''Tou  must  send  me  the  rough  draught  of  these  calculations.' 
'My  rough  draught !  Tour  request  embarrasses  me  much.  Paper  is  a 
article  with  me.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  carpenter  as  well  as  astronomer, 
I  make  all  my  calculations  in  my  workshop.  I  write  with  chalk  upon  the 
which  I  am  using,  and  I  have  to  plane  the  boards  over  again,  when  I 
to  use  the  surface  for  new  calculation.  I  fear  that  I  have  obliterated 
ealculations  in  question  ;  but  come  and  see.'  They  descended  to  the 
l-iioor,  and,  happily,  the  calnilations  were  still  traceable.    The 
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f  entet^B  board  formed  the  dimaa  of  the  inTastigfttioii.  litftmiitti'  cddft-ik 
longer  resist  the  eridence.  ^'Thb  time  had  bow  eome/'  meyn  the  iOSbtf 
ttoigno,  ''for  the  lion  to  soften  down,  and  to  ^e  heart  to  the  trenflllAg 
llOttb.  Leverrier  did  this  with  perfect  grace — ^with  a  dignitj  fall  of  kindnelft. 
H.  Lescaibanlt  felt  the  Mood  mshing  to  his  heart ;  he  breathed  witii  iBttatSif 
When  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Obeervatcny  expreflsed  his  perfect  aatiflflib- 
tion,  and  gave  him  the  most  cordial  congrattihttions."  Leyerrier,  asia 
mecGtated  something  generous,  was  anxions  to  obtain  some  information  albc4l 
the  general  character  of  the  discoverer.  He  therefore  called  on  the  Tflbjj^ 
atithorities,  who  all  nnited  in  describing  him  as  a  akilfnl  and  laborions  praett- 
tioner,  and  a  most  benevolent  and  pious  man.  He  lost  no  time  in  pttbliidlfiaig 
the  discovery  to  the  world,  and  representing  his  claims  to  the  Eicnperor. .  fhfb 
result  is,  that  the  village-doctor  is  now  decorated  with  the  order  of  tiie  Legidii 
of  Honour." 

The  chapter  on  Astronomy  in  America^  proves  that  much  has  been  ddne  te 
tins  science  in  the  United  States,  and  aD  by  private  liberality.  The  cxvfL  Wir 
has  arrested  the  progress  of  several  observatories  which  gave  promise  of  gteil 
things.  But  the  recent  work  on  Donati*s  Comet  published  at  Cambrid^ 
will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  peaceful  progress  of  science  amidst  the  &- 
tractions  and  turmoil  of  civil  war.  Dr.  Leitch's  book  is  illustrated  with  acatte 
of  the  most  remarkable  views  of  the  moon,  spiral  nebulae,  and  olher  he^yett^y 
bodies.  The  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  is  very  attractive,  and  aa  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  astroiicsA|r» 
it  commends  itself  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  to  whom  <3od  has  given  'fle 
poW6r  to  appreciate  '  His  Glory  in  the  Heavens.' 


The  boots  of  the  Old  World:  A  Manual  ofBthnology.    By  Oharte  L.  Bi^ 
Kew  York  :  C^iarles  Scribner  ;  Toronto  :  RoUo  &  Adam. 

The  aittiior  of  this  volume  has  rendered  good  service,  if  to  none  otiMr%  ct 
least  to  the  student  of  history.  In  the  present  advanced  atate  of  sdenae,  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man,  no  matter  how  great  his  capacity  may  be^  tooIMn 
t^  eminence  in  all  branches  of  learning,  fie  must,  if  he  would  liae  albofe 
nediocrity,  devote  himself  to  one  particular  line  of  study,  and  aamfioiiigiall 
f^ae^  keep  to  it.  But  it  matters  little  to  what  he  turns  his  attention  ;  » : 
euliy  meets  him  at  the  very  outset.  He  finds  that  it  is  neceesaty  to 
himaelf  for  the  study  he  haa  selected,  by  gaining  some  familiarilgr  with  A 
titude  of  other  matters,  all  having  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  covma.  #1 
his  enquiry,  all  c(mtributing  something  to  the  composition  of  the  matter 
Omenta  he  would  understand.  The  farther  he  advances,  the  getmt&t 
ike  difficulty  become,  until  he  finds  it  impossible  to  examine  eveiyUiinf  Up- 
self.  He  cannot  trace  eveiy  stream  to  its  source,  he  is  compelled  to  feoMie 
the  testimony  of  others  who  have  devot^  themselves  to  eaoh  partioular  hnaiik> 
Jf o  maftter  how  small  the  apparent  area*  first  choseD,  whether  it  be  ^anAiili 
t^  a  limitedpariod  of  hiatoryy  to  akaigiii^fe,  or  to  «  race,  it  is  not  ^vhi  4e 
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•Hhtf  one  man  to  bean  ''authority  '*  upon  all  mattets  whidnnay  be  tntfutf  Htto 
ciiiiiie^fioii'Witli  it. 

One  of  ¥t»  most  popttfer  studies  ef  tlie  present  day  is  histoiy.  The  StttJtoirt 
'%s  the  eofuse  of  his  iirrestigatioBB  finds  l^t  certain  elements  tkjpipettT  in  tlie 
^fllitescter  of  a  people,  which  have  gone  far  to  make  them  what  they  now  atfs, 
^  what  they  once  have  been.  He  seeks  to  trace  those  elements  to  tlisfar 
■OQZoe,  anid  in  so  doing,  soon  arrives  at  a  period  where  written  reoords  UH 
%Sm.  He  may  confine  his  further  enqmries  to  the  monnments  his  faTottritb 
infie  have  left  beidnd  ;  he  may  endeavonr  to  pierce  the  past  by  tracing  the 
eiannections  their  laws  and  institntions  had  with  those  of  other  peoples,  he  ttuay 
iAoAj  the  physical  type  they  xxresented,  or  he  may  analyze  their  language  and 
inoe  it  npwaids  until  it  mingles  with  other  tongues  spoken  by  men,  whose 
mnmon  origin  would  scarcely  haye  been  suspected,  had  not  reyelation  pfo- 
tiaimed  it.  Should  he  decide  upon  the  latter  course  he  will  find  in  the  trea- 
Use  of  Ifr.  Brace,  most  material  aid.  It  has  been  compiled  professedly,  ^'nel 
so  much  for  the  learned,  as  for  the  huge  number  of  persons  whoareinterei^ed 
boL  ^e  study  of  history  *  *  *  who  desire  to  ascertain  readily  the  poei' 
Ikm  of  a  certain  tribe  or  people  among  the  races  of  man,  or  at  least  to  know 
tiia  latest  conclusions  of  scholars  in  regard  to  them."  In  the  task  thus  siBft 
fonrfli,  he  has  most  completely  succeeded.  Believing  that  language  is  the  bait 
Balk  of  race,  he  has  adopted  it  as  his  guide.  He  has  traced  out  the  main 
acmdiirions  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  has  brought  to  the  support  of  theie 
sdneltiBions  the  testimony  of  thinkers,  each  of  whom  in  his  own  separate 
q^here,  has  thrown  so  much  light,  of  ]ate  years,  upon  the  workings  of  natufe 
in  the  world,  and  especially  upon  her  dealings  with  mankind.  The  labour  has 
been  great,  involving  an  immense  amount  of  reading,  which  only  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  collate  the  multitudinous  authorities  consulted,  can  ap- 
fnoiate.  It  has  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  period,  involvingquotatioas 
even  from  the  most  recent  works  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Professor  Daniel 
Wilson. 

"We  do  not  claim  for  the  treatise,  neither  would  Mr.  Brace  claim  for  it, 
flmch  originality.  It  is  a  compilation  possessing  little  thought  beyond  ^atk 
ty  irhieh  the  testimony  of  different  writers  has  been  brought  to  bear  Upon 
tte  successive  questions  dealt  with.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  betfMr,  if 
In  more  of  those  portions  which  are  original  Mr.  Brace  had  allowed  Ms 
American  nationality  to  *'  stick  "  out  less  prominently. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  detailed  criticism,  but  must  just  allude  to  one  poiift 
ittde  by  the  author.  At  page  388  he  says  : — "  The  Roman  blood  has  hfld 
BIfle  influence  on  the  English  race,  and  although  the  Keltic  has  had  vaslij^ 
fliore  power  and  has  mingled  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  many  warm  Anglo- 
'SiBons  would  have  us  believe,  still  the  two  races  and  languages  never  seem  to 
•llvre  United  closely  on  EngliiJi  soil.''  We  will  not  perplex  oius^ves  with  an 
4mi^t&pj  into  the  composition  of  the  Roman  legions  who  invaded  Britain,  and 
-Mm  settled  there,  but  we  remark  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Anglo-Sax- 

could  have  inherited  through  them,  was  through  the  Kelts.     Thequestton 
remains,  to  what  extent  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  inherit  from  the  tatter. — 

Tproposition  involved  in  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Brace  is  indeflnits,  m^ 
'^|iMt    It  may  mean  very  Utile  orvery  mw^  asoerdirig  to  tfas  taste  of  liSB 
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reader,  but  in  support  of  it,  he  quotes  seven  words  in  English  use,  to  irbkk 
Mr.  Donaldson  ascribes  a  Keltic  origin.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  howerWy  wift 
respect  to  some  of  these,  whether  this  really  be  the  case.  Bxdndxng  the  ter- 
mination to  names  of  places  which  indicate  a  Keltic  origin-^but  which  are  no 
more  proof  of  Keltic  blood  existing  in  the  people  than  are  the  Indian  naoMS 
in  Canada  proof  that  Canadians  amalgamated  with  the  aborigines— there  aie 
according  to  Mr.  Qarnett  only  thirty-two  Keltic  words  in  the  English  ka- 
guage.  Even  if  all  the  words  be  added  to  those  about  which  there  may  be 
reasonable  controversy,  the  total  number  will  not  be  more  than  forty.  For 
this  and  other  reasons ;  not  in  the  face  of  them  as  Mr.  Brace  appears  to  inp* 
sinuate  ;  Mr.  Marsh — ^than  whom  no  higher  authority  can  be  quoted-HHfi 
that  the  English  language  is  indebted  to  the  Keltic  "  far  less  than  to  any 
other  tongues  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  ever  been  brought  widely 
into  contact,"  while  **ii'ui  very  certain  the  few  we  have  derived  from  the 
distant  Arabic,  are  infinitely  more  closely  connected  with  us  than  the  some- 
what greater  number  which  we  take  from  the  contiguous  Keltic." 

The  work  winds  up  with  dissertations  upon  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  maB, 
the  author  coming  to  the  bold,  unproven  and  unorthodox  conclusion  thai 
the  human  race  has  existed  upon  this  earth  "  for  many  hundreds  of  thousandi 
of  years  before  any  of  the  received  dates  of  the  creation,"  but  inclining,  never- 
tiieless  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  jMroduct  of  one  common  pair.  The  subjeel 
is  presented  in  language,  free  to  a  great  extent  from  those  obstruse  techniwJi- 
ties,  which  in  others  of  a  similar  kind,  embarrass  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
general  reader. 


Marian  Orey^  or  the  Heiress  of  Redstone  HaU.     By  Mrs.   Mary  Hdhnea. 
Carleton,  New  York.     1863. 

This  is  a  singularly  romantic  tale,  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  iHio 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  analysiB  of  the 
plot : — The  heroine,  Marian  Lindsay,  is  a  ward  of  Colonel  Raymond,  a 
wealthy  landholder  in  Kentucky,  she  having  been  left  to  his  care  by  hsr 
father,  who  died  on  the  voyage  from  England.  Colonel  Raymond,  a  fellow 
passenger,  soothed  lus  dying  moments,  and  promised  to  be  a  father  to  hk 
little  girL  Mr.  Lindsay  was  a  miser,  and  though  apparently  poor,  had 
amassed  great  wealth.  This  Colonel  Raymond  received  as  weU  as  the 
child,  and  on  his  arrival  in  America,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use,  by  pur* 
chasing  and  improving  the  estate  of  Redstone  Hall,  in  Kentucky,  relieving 
his  conscience  by  thinking  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  Marian  in  treating  her 
with  a  father's  love.  When  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  was  much  trouhMp 
and  wished  lus  soji  Frederic,  a  fashionable,  handsome  young  man,  to  marry  1mi^ 
and  thus  restore  her  forttme  and  save  his  father's  name  from  disgrace.  VnA- 
eric,  unaware  of  his  father's  motive,  and  being  much  enamoured  of  hia  oonan 
Isabel  Huntington,  a  beautiful  girl  with  whose  mother  he  boarded,  objecti  to 
marrying  Marian,  who  is  then  a  rather  plain,  shy,  red  haired  girl  of  IIL  Hoiw>* 
ever,  his  father  on  his  death  bed,  overrules  hia  scruples,  and  he  pcomiaea  te 
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S7  her  if  ahe  conaents,  which  she  does,  not  knowing  that  she  is  the  heiress 
ledstone  HalL  Shortly  after  OoL  Raymond's  death  the  marriage  takes 
M.  The  same  evening  Marian  reads  one  of  two  letters,  written  by  OoL 
rmond  to  each  in  case  of  his  not  seeing  Frederic  before  his  death,  stating  his 
lies  and  his  reasons  for  them.  The  letters  are  undirected;  she  reads  the  wrong 
^  and  diBcovers  that  Frederic  regards  her  with  indifference  and  the  thoughts 
his  marriage  with  aversion.  That  night  she  leaves  her  home  writing  to 
iflorio  that  she  has  discovered  all,  and  begging  him  to  keep  the  property ; 
»  enolosing  an  affectionate  farewell  to  a  aweet  little  blind  orphan  cousin 
iiiig  with  them,  to  whom  ahe  ia  much  attached.  She  goea  to  New  Toric 
I  la  kindly  received  by  Mra.  Burt,  formerly  CoL  Raymond'a  house-keeper, 
I  her  son  Ben,  after  some  trouble  and  great  good  luck  in  finding  them. 
RHi  accidentally  leaves  her  gloves  and  handkerchief  at  the  river  side, 
r  Bedstone  Hall,  and  the  impression  with  all  but  little  Alice  is  that  she  is 
imed.  Frederic  is  very  unhappy,  and  feels  her  loss  much.  Soon  Bfra. 
nftington  and  her  daughter  come  to  viait  him,  and  they  remain,  one  aa 
BS-keeper,  the  other  as  the  governess  of  little  Alice.  After  a  while, 
risB,  anxious  to  hear  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  is  much  attached, 
ksB  to  him.  Isabel,  who  is  as  unprincipled  as  beautiful,  receives  the  letter 
.  returns  it  unopened,  with  ''Isabel  Huntington  is  Mistress  of  Redstone 
n,"  on  the  outside,  in  a  good  imitation  of  Frederic's  handwriting.  This 
101  a  severe  illness  on  Marian,  who  is  obliged  to  have  her  obnoxious 
CB  shorn.  Her  amiable  character  and  sorrow  so  excites  the  pity  of  Ben 
rty  that  he  goes  as  a  pedkr  to  Kentucky,  and  finds  that  aU  remember 
risD  with  loTS,  and  with  the  exception  of  Alice,  think  her  dead. 
dy  that  Isabel  is  only  the  governess,  though  using  every  art  to  become 
deric'a  wife.  Once  or  twice  when  she  has  nearly  succeeded,  Alice,  like  a 
idisn  angel,  urges  the  idea  on  Frederic  that  Marian  is  not  dead.  He  at 
request  goes  to  New  York,  and  b  ill  there.  Mra.  Burt  managea  to  be 
Hged  aa  sick  nurse.  Marian  assists  her,  and  is  with  him  only  while 
is  delirious.  He  goes  home  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
1  Marian,  though  he  could  not  find  her  whereabouts.  Getting  low  spirited 
leaves  Kentucky,  and  goes  to  an  estate  on  the  Hudson.  Isabel  being 
Qooeasfnl  in  her  plana  leavea  ;  another  governess  is  wanted.  Marian,  who 
ing  the  intervening  time  haa  improved  in  person,  her  red  hair  having 
one  a  beautiful  auburn,  and  her  excellent  abilities  having  received  the 
t  enltivation  through  the  exertions  of  the  honest  Ben  Burt,  wishes  to 
lage.  Another  has  f orstalled  her  who  fills  the  situation  for  some  time. 
■I  Marian,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Grey,  undertakes  the  charge  of  her 
i^g  and  dearly  loved  Alice,  who  is  the  only  person,  with  the  exception  of 
I  of  the  negroes  and  the  old  house  dog,  who  seems  to  trace  a  resemblance 
the  plain,  simple  Marian  Raymond,  and  the  beautiful,  accomplished 
Ghrey.  Ere  long  the  object  of  her  incognito  is  gained.  Frederick  falls 
fl^  in  love  with  her,  and  seeing  that  she  reciprocates  the  feeling,  as  a 
■I  of  duty  writes  to  her  that  they  must  part.  She  resists  and  will  know  his 
lODS^  then  follows  the  denouement.  Little  Alice  tella  him  that  Marian 
9f  and  Marian  Raymond  are  one,  and  all  enda  brightly  and  bhaafolly. 
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Cbmnidry,  By  William  Thomas  Bnmde,  D.O.L.,  of  Her  MigesiT'B  M]Q|.f 
and  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  M.D.  BlaQcHard  and  Lea,  PhiladelpliM^, 
ICollo  and  Adam,  Toronto.     Boy.  Oc.  pp.  696.     1863. 

Tha  American  Bdition  of  thk  extieUoBi  wock  brings  it  witbia  the  roack  of 
BtadentB  of  Chemistry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     As  a  nisimal  oi 
OhemiBtry  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  for  some  years  to  come  it  will  occupy  a  pi»> 
minent  place  as  a  guide  tar  advanced  students  and  for  practical  cheaoiita. 
The  preparation  and  prc^rties  of  different  substances  both  elementary  mA 
compound  are  given  with  great  exactness  and  minutisd  although  no  diagraiM 
or  pictorial  Ulustrations  are  used  in  the  work.   The  chemical  relatioiisaTO  eshi^ 
bited  by  means  of  equations  in  the  text  so  that  no  space  is  lost.    As  aa  in. 
stance  of  the  minuteness  with  which  the  phjrsic&l  properties  of  bodies  aia 
described  we  may  mention  '^  ice."  The  contraction  of  this  subataace  by  ^iniim- 
taoB  of  temperature  givee  rise  to  many  important  phenomena  in  our  flimatt ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  contraction  of  ice  by  diodnution  of  temperatopi 
eouseeds  that  of  any  other  solid  ;  itsdensity  at  32<>  being  0,918  at  18°  it  iaO^Mfi 
and  at  0^,0,929.     The  metals  Caesium  and  Rubidium  are  grouped  and  ds^ 
Bcnbed  with  Lithium,  and  Thallium  is  noticed  at  the  dose  of  the  inoigattb 
part,  on  page  495  and  not  498  as  stated  in  the  index.     Spectrum  analysis  alwr 
takes  its  place  among  the  recent  improved  methods  of  investigation.     In  % 
note  to  the  preface  the  authors  state  that  the  limits  of  the  work  have  asli 
allowed  them  to  occupy  space  with  a  separate  essay  on  physics,  yet  W9  find* 
that  the  most  important  relations  of  bodies  to  heat,  light,  electricity  aai 
magnetism  have  been  well  described  in  the  first  70  pages  of  the  work 
Under  the  head  of  Matter  and  its  Properties^  Dimorphism,  IsomorpJusn^ 
ClMmicsl  affinity,  Solution,  Aic.,  d^,  many  interesting  and  valuable  fasts.affia 
mentioned  which  do  not  usually  appear  in  works  of  this  character. 

The  detection  of  poisons,  minutdy  described,  is  a  valuable  reoommeudalMa 
to  the  medical  student. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  enterprising  publisherB  for  having  so  npsiwWy 
pvesentsd  this  admirable  wco^  to  the  students  of  Chemistiy  in  Amerioa. 


BiglUy  Years'  Progress  of  Britiak  North  America,  By  H.  Y.  Hind,  M.A.4 
P.B.G.S.  ;  T.  C.  Keefer,  C.E.  ;  J.  G.  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.B.G.S.  ; 
Charles  Bobb,  Min.  Eng.  ;  H.  M.  P.  Perley,  Esq.,  and  Bev.  William 
Murray.     Illustrated  ;  Oc.,  pp.  776.     Toronto  :  L.  Stebbina. 

This  work  will  receive  a  more  extended  notice  in  a  subsequent  number  <if 
the  Magaaine,  It  has  not  yet,  we  understand,  assumed  the  form  in  whkk, 
it  will  be  presented  to  subscribers  generally.  Among  the  alterations  will 
be  the  taking  out  of  one  or  two  engravings  inserted  by  the  puUisher^  t» 
which  the  authors  of  articles  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  decidedly  d^jaafc 
The  picture  entitled  *^  The  Aborigines,"  illustrating  the  article  on  the  NoHk- 
West  Territory,  created  a  considerable  amount  of  astonishment  in  the 
of  the  author,  whose  experience  among  "  the  aborigines  "  immediately 
gested  the  idea,  that  the  artist  employed  by  the  publisher  most  hava  aou|^: 
his  model  from  among  the  immaginary  characters  of  Cooper's  novels, 
than  in  the  forests  and  prairies  of  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
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THE  BBmSH  QUABTERLIEa* 

LONDON  QUAB,TBKLT.-^AFBIL,    186d. 

<<  Jfl^  SumpUr  to  FrtdericktburgK^'-'Qux  read^ra  ace  fafniliiMr  with  all  t}ur 
•|E9|i|^  de^oribed  in  this  urticla 
' '  Sisttny  of  Cydopcediou. " 

'*  Thf>  Stiknon  Qikedion." — Here  #e  have  an  artido  on  a  aubjaci  of  yorsr 
gyaat  saieroat  to  Ganadiana.  Few  conntriea  poaaeaa  such  magnificent  Balmott. 
fiahrrifffl  nt  Canada  ;  and  although  immense  damage  haa  been  done  to  themi 
j0^  hf  proper  artifices  and  wise  r^pilationa^  strictly  kept,  they  may  yet  b^- 
e^ipl9  *  aonroe  of  immense  annual  revenue  to  the  country.  The  satouMi 
fiahaiiai  in  Ireland  alone  were  once  worth  £300^000  sterling  per  annum ; 
nqw  ihay  are  aoareely  worth  £10,000.  The  natural  and  commercial  histoid 
oC.tfua  fiah  are  so  interwoven  that  it  ia  difficult  to  separate  them.  Parr  are 
tt#.  yo«ng  of  salmon,  and  they  used  to  be  slaughtered  by  miUiona  when 
Hkflg  wwe  thought  to  be  a  distinct  speciea.  The  grilse  ia  a  virgin  salmon. 
T|ip^fiflh»  in  the  several  stages  of  its  growth,  is  known  by  the  names  of  th^. 
pasTy  tike  smolt,  the  grilse,  and  the  salmon.  In  addition  to  legislation  on 
tto  pfeaervatio^  of  saljmon,  the  introduotion  of  ptsciculture  is  strongly 
rfqRauQQnded.  Tha  Freneh  people  has  raoreated  their  fisheries — why  should 
nqA'wedoitl 

t*^JMWtCfi/  CriHeum  CoUmo  and  Dtmdmm." — The  judgment  of  wpri^ 
aaik  honourable  minda  would  preclude  the  Bishop  of  Natal  from  ministering 
ia  the  church,  uhlses  hoa  c^inioBa  should  UEodei^  a  change.  Hia  withdrawal. 
Bi%M  perlMpa  be  only  for  a  season — that  he  might  be  received  for  evev — and 
u^^peatebie  would  be  the  blessing  to  him  if  he  returned  a  wiser  and  an 
hanUar  man,  taughi  by  reflection  to  know  the  wretched  shallowness  of  hia< 
paaaont  views.  Fcnp  Hkt  present  he  can  only  be  regarded  aa  one  eminent^ 
^1^**^  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  one  whom  no  formularies  ean  bind^  and  in 
wlane  aight  the  most  solemn  vows  may  be  broken  with  inqpunity. 

**  SeruaHon  Papers,^ 

yKingUMs  CHmea.'' 

Iniportant  private  and  official  materials  have  b^en  largely  applied  by  Mf^ 
Ejfqgtake  for  the  purposes  of  a  violent  partisan^  and  not  for  the  object  of 
Wj^Uabg  a  lasting  and  truthful  history.  Whether  as  inflicting  unnecessary 
pai|&  iqK)n  the  living,  or  as  wantonly  damaging  the  reputation  of  the  dead — 
w|iether  aa  iigurious  to  the  fame  of  English  literature,  or  as  hurtful  to  the 
aatianal  character — ^the  reviewer  feels  himself  compelled  to  coincide  in  the 
fif^^jdkt  that  haa  been  almost  unanimously  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Kinglake'a 
WGprk— -that  it  ia  in  every  sense  of  the  word  '^  a  mischievous  book." 

*  Th^  Anglican  reprints  of  the  firitiah  Qqarterliesi  together  with  BUffkvtot^^^ 
l^Byjfcjfi  can  h^  prctcftfi^d  from  M^aats*  B<^y(  k  Aicteff»  ToyontQ. 
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THE  KOBTH  BBITI8H  BBTIBW. — ^HAT,    186S. 

"  Disintegration  of  Empires," 

<<  Danish  Literature^  Past  and  Present" 

"  Kinglake*s  Invasion  of  the  Crimea," 

<<  Vegetable  Epidemics." — ^The  remarks  of  the  reyiewer  on  the  poWo 
ease,  are  bo  interestiiig  and  instmctiye  that  we  shall  give  them  in  full  >- 
«  One  of  the  most  remarkable  epidemics  connected  .with  fongi  is  the  potalo 
disease.  All  at  once,  in  the  yean  1846  and  1846,  this  yaluable  esculent  was 
attacked  with  an  epidemic  which  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  EnropSi 
The  theory,  however,  most  generally  adopted  among  the  best  anthoritifls  si 
present  is,  that  an  improper  system  of  cultivation  carried  on  for  many  gene- 
rations has  gradually  induced  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  plant,  rendering  il 
peculiarly  liable  to  disease,  while  a  parasitic  fungus  is  present  aooelerBti]^ 
the  morbid  action,  and  causing  it  to  assume  a  peculiar  f  omL  That  a  pvedis- 
position  to  disease  existed  in  the  potato  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidends^ 
is  pretty  generally  admitted.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  iiis 
I^ant  has  progressively  deteriorated  and  become  weakened  in  oonstitatuMi 
ever  since  its  introduction  to  Europe.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only 
appeal  to  the  experience  and  observation  of  every  farmer  for  the  last  fiflj 
years.  During  this  period,  the  partial  fttilure  of  sets  when  planted,  tiie  in- 
creased tendency  to  decay  in  the  pits,  the  exceeding  .rarity  of  blossoms  and 
fruit,  are  all  indisputable  evidences  of  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  plaal ; 
the  same  symptoms  having  been  observed  in  every  country  where  it  is  onlli* 
vated,  xmder  every  variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances,  from  the  Axclie 
aone  to  the  tropics,  and  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountain  plateau.  13iis 
inherent  weakness  is  the  accumulative  result  of  several  adverse  Twflnfy>^ 
operating  through  successive  generations.  One  cause  is  especially  notorious 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  no  plant  can  be  propagated  indefinitely  by  any 
other  agency  than  that  of  seed.  Plants  can  be  reproduced  to  an  incalonhUs 
extent  by  cuttings  ;  but  ultimately  the  power  to  reproduce  in  this  manner 
becomes  exhausted.  The  perennial  plant  puts  forth  phyton  after  pbytoH^ 
but  the  seed  is  necessary  to  its  perpetnation.  Numerous  lower  i^wim^^^  mg^ 
also  reproduced  to  a  vast  extent  by  segmentation  or  allied  processes,  favl 
ultimately  a  recurrence  to  sexual  admixture  becomes  necessary  for  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  species.  Now,  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are  merely  nndei^ 
ground  stems,  wisely  provided  by  nature  as  a  supplementary  mode  of  repit^ 
duotion  to  insure  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  if  unfavourable  droomstaaoes 
should  prevent  the  development  of  the  ordinary  bloesoms  and  apples.  Tliis 
mode  will  prove  effective  for  a  time,  and  it  is  one  which,  from  the  ver/nators 
of  the  case,  will  bear  any  kind  of  rough  treatmant ;  but  recourse  must  be 
had  in  the  end  to  the  more  natural  and  primaiy  method,  to  save  the  fdaat 
from  degenerating  and  becoming  extinct.  We  have  been  trying,  on  tiie  con- 
trary (as  it  h^s  been  well  put  by  one  author  on  the  subject),  with  a  marveUooi 
perversity,  to  make  individual  varieties  cultivated  in  this  abnormal  manner 
live  for  ever,  while  nature  intended  them  to  live  only  for  a  time,  and  thm 
from  parents  feeble  and  old  we  have  vainly  expeoted  ofiQq[iring  baxdy  anA 
sirong.     By  these  mal-praotioes  we  have  gxadnally  vednoed  tiie  ounstilHtii 
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#f  raoceBBive  generations  and  varieties  of  the  potato,  and  at  the  same  time 
gradoally  increased  the  activity  and  power  of  these  morbific  agencies  provi- 
ded by  nature  for  ridding  the  earth  of  feeble  and  degenerate  organisms,  and 
admonishing  and  punishing  those  who  violate  her  immutable  laws. 

The  parasitic  fungus  attending  and  accelerating  the  epidemic  of  18i5  and 
IMfi,  is  the  BotryHs  infestans^  consisting  of  a  number  of  interwoven  cottony 
threads  or  filaments,  producing  upright  branched  stalks  bearing  the  seeds  in 
Cfval  cases.     It  first  attacks  the  leaves,  entering  by  the  stomata  or  breathing 
poreB,  and  covering  them  with  brown  blotches,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  by 
^be  action  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  running  its  course  in  a  few  hours  ; 
•o  that  the  period  for  examination  of  the  leaves  is  often  passed  over.     It 
■peedily  spreads  from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers,  penetrating  them  with  its  spawn 
and  completely  destroying  them.  The  decay  of  the  tubers,  however,  is  often 
not  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  them,  but  by  its  action  on  the 
preventing  the  elaboration  of  sap,  and  obstructing  the  admission  of  air 
fluids,  until  by  this  means  the  stem  is  overcharged  with  moisture 
and  ultimately  rots ;  thus  depriving  the  half -ripe  tubers  of  the  necessuy 
sairiment.    The  potato-botrytis  belongs  to  a  large  genus  of  very  destructive 
fungi,  affecting  most  of  our  vegetables  and  fruits ;  but  as  a  q>ecies  it  is  a 
comparatively  recent  introduction.    Facts  derived  from  numerous  souroes, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1844.     All  the  naturalists  who  examined  it  then,  declared  it  to 
be  quite  new  to  them.     It  is  considered  by  the  most  eminent  botanists  to  be 
of  American  origin,  peculiar  to  the  potato,  and  accompanying  it  wherever  it 
grows  wild  in  its  native  country,  as  the  smut  accompanies  the  com  in  this. 
Fran  South  America  it  was  first  brought  to  St.  Helena  by  the  north-east 
tade  winds,  which  bring  from  the  same  continent  those  singular  red  dust 
elonds,  which  the  microscope  of  Ehrenberg  found  to  be  composed  of  vege* 
taUe  organisms,  and  which  have  served  in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  tallies 
apon  the  viewless  winds,  indicating  with  the  utmost  certainty  the  course  of 
tlieir  currents,  however  complex.      St.  Helena  lies  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Peru,  and  is  nearer  the  native  habitat  of  the  potato  than  any  other  country  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  subsequently  experienced.     In  this  island,  finding 
the  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  favourable  to  its  development,  it 
faicreased  with  amazing  rapidity,  loading  the  air  with  myriads  of  its  impal- 
pable seeda.     Thence  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  Madeira 
and  North  America  ;  and  so  has  progressed  from  country  to  countiy,  gaining 
new  aocenions  of  strength  and  numbers  from  eveiy  field,  speedily  making 
its  dread  presence  known  wherever  it  alighted.      It  reached  England  in  the 
•ntnmn  of  1844,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
aouth-westem  districts.     From  Kent  it  travelled  west  and  north,  halting 
midway  in  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  crops  in  the  Highlands  were 
that  year  free  from  the  pest.    The  whole  of  Ireland  was  devastated,  and  the 
fearful  consequences  of  the  visit  of  the  epidemic  to  that  unhappy  countiy 
eve  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all :  the  hundreds  of  thousands  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  poverty,  dying  of  starvation  in  their  houses  and  by  the 
viqnndes ;  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  more  compelled  to  emigrate,  in 
to  obtain  Ihe  simple  necessaries  of  life.     In  1846,  it  proceeded  throa|^- 
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out  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  its  eSocts  in  certain  districts  were 
less  diaastrouB  ;  thence  on  to  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  idands,  and  to  nortiMfn 
hititodes,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  in  that  dimation 
extended.  On  the  Continent,  it  has  been  observed  to  progress  in  a  '■^^'^~ 
manner ;  its  geographical  limits,  as  well  as  its  intensity,  beooming  more 
extended  and  marked  with  each  succeeding  year.  It  is  extremely  intemting 
to  trace  the  distribution  of  the  epidemic  from  its  original  source  in  tha  mom- 
tains  of  South  America,  to  the  various  European  oountries  over  whkh  it 
passed,  as  it  affords  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  its  vegetable  nafanos ; 
this  distribution,  as  wa  have  seen,  being  gradual  and  progressive,  not  capn- 
«ioQ8  and  accidental,  but  spreading  from  {dace  to  place  in  obedience^ 
certain  well-known  laws  of  climate,  proximity  and  currents  of  air — exactly 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  should  have  antiquated.  Why  the  {mogOB  A&M 
have  been  introduced  in  1845,  and  not  in  previous  years,  and  why  it  siMold 
then  all  at  once  have  acquired  such  fearful  power,  we  cannot  positively  tell,— 
no  more  than  we  can  tell  why  the  memcmble  plague  of  London,  or  these 
deadly  pestilenees  which  swept  over  Europe,  decimating  the  inhabitants, 
idiould  have  sprung  up  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  they  did.  All  the 
circumstantial  predisposing  causes  are  unknown  ;  but  it  may  be  aalaly 
asserted,  that  the  potato  in  1845— deteriorated  for  generations,  as  we  have 
seen  it  to  be — had  passed  that  limit  of  endurance  which  sooner  or  later  fnll 
occur  in  tiie  constitution  of  every  p}fiiit  cultivated  in  the  same  abnocnuJ 
manner,  so  that  it  poeseased  no  strength  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  foogi 
which  came  in  such  immense  numbers,  armed  with  such  fonnidabie  pofweraof ' 
dfistmction,  and  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  great  excess  of  moisture,  muUen 
variati<ms  of  temperature,  and  great  electrical  vicissitudes  which  then  pre- 
vailed. All  the  oldest  varieties,  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  perished  at  oom^ 
and  they  are  now  extirpated, — a  red  Irish  potato,  once  the  sole  variety  eulli- 
vated,  being  now  one  of  the  greatefrt  rarities  ;  while  the  newer  kinds  Taiwd 
from  seed  have  been  able  to  struggle  on  ever  since,  offering  some  show  -of 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  though  every  year  threatening  to  snocumb,  and 
leave  us  altogether  without  this  valuable  article  of  food,  unless  we  arrest  th» 
cali^mity  by  a  timely  rearing  of  new  plants  from  seed,  obtained,  not  from  maj 
varieties  existing  in  this  countiy — ^which  would  infallibly  inherit  their  pareuta^ 
weakness  of  constitution  and  predisposition  to  disease— but  fresh  frcmi  the 
genuinely  wild  potato  on  the  South  American  hills.  This  is  the  only  afiee- 
tual  and  lasting  ctu:e.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, — as  such  a  method  will 
necessarily  involve  considerable  sacriBces,  and  the  exercise  of  patience  lor 
some  years,  till  the  wild  potato  has  reached  a  remunerative  size,  and  acquired 
a  palatable  taste, — that  it  will  not  be  generally  adopted,  at  least  until  "TTttTf 
are  much  worse  than  they  are  at  present  .'^ 

'' HiU  Tribes  in  India." 

"  Modem  Preaching," 

*'  M,  Saisaet  and  Spinoza,'* 

*'  British  Intervention  w  Foreign  Struggles.^^^hi  America,  the  loM  of  a 
white  man  is  being  paid  down  for  that  of  every  black  man  who  haa  peririiad 
by  the  lash  or  disease  in  the  cotton  lands  or  the  cotton  swamps,  and  the  Tvafl* 
ing  of  a  white  mother  or  wife  rises  to  expiate  the  agonyof  evwy 
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domestic  tie  of  the  unregarded  slave.  Tet  out  of  all  evil  springs  good  at 
laiflt,  and,  terminate  how  the  contest  will,  the  end  of  slaveiy  is  inevitably 
eome.  Alone,  this  mighty  event  would  stamp  our  age  as  an  epoch  in  the 
yodd.  But  it  is  not  alone.  It  is  consentaneous  with  the  advancing  know- 
ledge of  God  in  all  the  world,  with  the  new  deference  to  divine  law  among 
the  people,  with  the  clearer  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Shall  we  not  give  it  free  course  ? " 

EDIlfBUBOH   RBVIBW. — APRIL,   1863. 

"  Kinglak^s  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.^'  This  remarkable  book  exhibits  the 
actors  in  the  greatest  political  transactions,  and  the  grandest  military  enter- 
prise in  which  the  men  of  our  time  have  been  engaged,  stripped  of  iall 
jBigmse  and  dissected  to  the  quick.  The  passion  of  political  life  is  thrown 
into  the  historical  narrative,  and  although  the  uninviting  narrative  of  dead 
diplomatic  negociations  has  been  rendered  attractive  to  fascination,  and  a 
romantic  glow  thrown  over  patrons  and  clients,  yet  the  narrative  itself  is 
intemperate,  discourteous,  and  injurious  to  the  relations  between  two  great 
nations. 

"  Wofdey's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey." 

"  Tithe  Impropi-icUion." 

^*3imancas  Records  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  Vll."  The  practice  of  the 
.Court  .of  Spain,  .\inder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  to  keep  their  State  papers 
jfi  chests  scattered  about  all  parts  of  their  wide  dominions.  Charles  V.,  in 
Jfit^y  selected  Simancas  as  the  great  general  receptacle  of  the  scattered 
muniments  ^f  the  kingdom.  Philip  II.  enormously  increased  the  collection, 
fo  .that  the  archives  at  present  contain  about  ten  million  documents :  of  th^e 
pome  fifty  thousand  reUte  to  the  affairs  of  England.  All  access  to  this 
t^traordinaiy  depository  was  most  jealously  prohibited  by  the  crown  of  Spain 
.down  to  a  very  recent  period.  Access  to  the  papers  is,  however,  now  granted 
.bj  the  Spanish  authorities  on  liberal  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  and 
Jhistorical  research .  The  papers  which  have  been  already  made  public  do  not 
tend  to  inspire  respect  for  the  morality  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. 

"  The  Black  Coxinti-y  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper  on  the  mines  and  miners  of 
England,  and  the  term  is  popidarly  applied  to  those  portions  of  the  Midland 
district,  from  which  verdure  has  retreated  before  the  encroachment  of  the 
manufacturer. 

*^  India  under  Lord  Canning.^' 

**8ir  Rutherford  Alcock^s  Japan.^*  ''Japan  is  essentially  a  country  of 
anomalies,  where  all — even  familiar  things — put  on  new  faces,  and  are 
curiously  reversed.  Except  that  the  Japanese  do  not  walk  on  their  heads  in- 
stead of  their  feet,  there  are  few  things  in  which  they  do  not  seem,  by  some 
occult  law,  to  have  been  impelled  in  a  perfectly  opposite  direction  and  a  reversed 
order.  They  write  from  top  to  bottom,  from  right  to  left,  in  perpendicular 
instead  of  horizontal  lines;  and  their  books  begin  where  ours  end,  thus 
fomishing  good  examples  of  the  curious  perfection  this  rule  of  contraries  has 
tittained.     Their  locks,  though  imitated  from  Europe,  are  all  made  to  lock  by 
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turning  the  key  from  left  to  right.  The  course  of  all  Bublnnaiy  thingi 
Appears  reversed.  Their  day  is,  for  the  most  part,  our  night ;  and  iUi 
principle  of  antagoniam  crops  out  in  the  most  unexpected  and  bizarre  way  ia 
all  their  moral  being,  customs,  and  habits.  The  old  men  fly  kites  while  liie 
children  look  on  ;  the  carpenter  uses  his  plane  by  drawing  it  to  him,  and  their 
tailors  stitch  from  them ;  they  mount  their  horses  from  the  off-side— ibe 
horses  stand  in  the  stables  with  their  heads  where  we  place  their  tails,  sad 
the  bells  to  their  harness  are  always  on  the  hind  quarters  in>t^>^  of  the 
front ;  ladies  black  their  teeth  instead  of  keeping  them  white,  and  their  anti- 
crinoline  tendencies  are  carried  to  the  point  of  seriously  interfering  not  onij 
with  grace  of  movement  but  with  all  locomotion,  so  tightly  are  tiie  lower 
limbs,  from  the  waist  downwards,  girt  round  with  their  garments; — snd, 
finally,  the  utter  confusion  of  sexes  in  the  public  bath-houses,  making  ilial 
correct,  which  we  in  the  West  deem  so  shocking  and  improper,  I  leave  as  I 
find  it — a  problem  to  solve.     (Vol.  i.  p.  414) 

«  This  catalogue  of  contradictions  might  be  greatly  extended.  With  SR 
enormous  population  to  feed,  and  a  high  degree  of  agricultural  industry,  tiw 
land  produces  nothing  but  rice,  com,  and  vegetables  ;  no  cattle  are  kepi,  and 
no  sheep  or  goats,  consequently  pastures  and  dairy  produce  are  unknown. 
At  Yokohama  no  chickens  could  be  obtained  for  the  table,  though  there  sie 
plenty  of  eggs.  Grapes  are  grown,  but  the  vintage  is  made  into  qpirit,  ool 
into  wine.  Such  is  the  ingenuity  of  this  people  that  Japanese  workmsR 
constructed  and  worked  in  a  boat  a  steam-engine  with  tubular  boilem  from 
Dutch  plans,  long  before  any  American  or  European  steamers  had  ever 
appeared  in  Japanese  waters.  In  spite  of  the  general  use  of  the  bath,  whaA 
gave  them  at  first  the  character  of  a  cleanly  people,  it  now  appears  that  H  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  Japanese  attendant  not  infected  with  the 
itch,  and  that  if  they  wash  their  bodies  they  neglect  their  dothes.  Sir 
Kutherford  assures  us  they  have  the  finest  macadamised  roads  in  the  world— 
the  Tocado  is  a  grand  imperial  route  connecting  Miaoo  with  Jeddo  and  iiie 
consular  poet  of  Kanagawa  ;  yet  wheeled  carriages  are  not  used,  and  a  da^ 
journey  at  the  usual  rate  of  travelling  is  seventeen  miles.  The  M'Vsdft  it 
said  to  be  drawn  by  oxen— other  persons  ride  or  are  carried  by  bearers,  Mi^ 
Oliphant  told  us  that  the  first  mission  never  encoimtered  a  drunken  man  ;  il 
now  appears  that  the  Japanese  are  as  much  given  to  drunkenness  as  any  of 
the  northern  races  of  Europe,  as  quarrelsome  as  the  worst,  and  far  more 
dangerous  in  their  cups.  In  Europe  the  Moxa  is  regarded  as  an  ejitgeuie 
Application,  but  every  Japanese  has  it  in  his  own  hands  as  a  household 
remedy  ;  the  cauterising  tinder  is  made  from  the  pith  of  a  tree,  put  up  inte 
neat  little  squares  for  use ;  and  it  is  even  applied  to  new-bom  in&mts  and 
women  in  childbirth — 'three  cones  on  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot  to 
facilitate  delivery. '  The  flowers  of  Japan  are  without  scent.  The  music  of 
the  Japanese  is  horrible,  and  there  is  but  one  species  of  singing-bird  known 
in  the  country  ;  as  if  the  '  stratagems  and  crimes '  of  the  Daimios  has  ex- 
tinguished the  divine  art.  En  revanche,  the  Japanese  have  carried  the  art  of 
spinning  tops  to  the  highest  perfection. 

'*  The  tops  are  of  great  variety,  both  in  size  and  construction, — ^the  largeet 
or  &ther  of  all  the  tops  being  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  piopor- 
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tkwtely  heayy — and  while  some  are  like  this  solid,  othen  of  the  gmaller 
pnes  contain  in  their  cavities  a  whole  progeny  of  little  ones,  which  fly  ont  min 
railing  the  top,  and  figure  away  like  the  parent ;  others  again  pnll  out  into  a 
Iftdder  or  spiral  of  successiye  tops  ;  a  third  draws  up  into  a  lantern,  and  spina 
cheerily  in  that  form.  The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  some,  seems 
to  be  the  marTellous  persistence  of  the  gyratory  motion  once  communicated. 
This  I  thought  at  first  might  perhaps  be  in  consequence  of  the  form,  which  is 
a  Iioriaontal  section  of  a  cylinder,  instead  of  being  conical,  as  are  those  of 
Burc^M,  with  a  thin  iron  rod  passing  through,  forming  a  handle,  a  spindle,. 
and  a  p^,  each  answering  equally  weU  for  any  of  the  three.  But  I  after- 
wmtd»  ascertained  that  it  was  a  top  within  a  top.     .     .    . 

**  I  eannot  pretend  to  describe  half  the  performances,  which  extended  OTer. 
three  hours.  One  of  the  most  frequent,  as  well  ss  the  most  curious,, 
their  mode  of  throwing  even  very  large  tops,  as  the  New  Zealandera 
Ihiow  the  boomerang,  so  that  while  it  appears  to  be  going  straight  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  spectators,  it  inevitably  is  brought  back  to  the  hand  of  the 
Ihiower,  who  catches  it  on  his  palm.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me,  especially  with 
some  of  the  heavier,  that  the  iron  peg  does  not  bore  a  hole  in  their  hands. 
When  thus  caught,  they  take  it  by  the  spindle,  apparently  stop  it,  set  it 
down,  and-  it  immediately  recommences  ;  turn  it  upside  down,  and  it  goes  on 
jost  as  merrily  on  its  iron  spiked  head — ^they  will  balance  it  on  any  kind  of 
■mface,  round  or  flat— on  the  edge  of  a  fan — along  a  thin  cord — and  even  on 
the  edge  of  the  sharpest  Japanese  sword — and  after  several  minutes  of  such 
pttpetiud  gjrration,  with  intervals  of  apparent  arrest  in  being  transferred 
from  one  object  to  the  other,  it  is  thrown  carelessly  down  on  the  table,  and 
iHn  continues  spinning  gaily,  as  if  quite  unexhausted,  and  inexhaustible. 

"  One  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  performances  consisted  in  making  a  top 
tgbk  in  the  left  hand,  run  up  the  arm,  round  the  edge  of  the  robe  at  the  back 
•f  the  neck,  and  down  the  other  arm  into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  still 
finning.  Another,  again,  was  to  toss  a  spinning  top  into  the  air  and  catch 
it  on  the  hem  of  the  sleeve,  without  letting  it  fall.  A  third  was  to  fling  it 
\a^  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  on  the  bowl  or  the  angle  of  a  Japanese  pipe, 
yssB  it  behind  the  back,  flinging  it  to  the  front,  and  there  catching  it  again, 
flinally,  one  of  the  larger  and  heavier  tops  was  given  its  gyratory  motion  by 
rimply  rolling  the  peg  in  the  bite  of  a  cord,  one  end  being  held  in  each  hand, 
flung  some  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and  caught,  as  it  fell,  with  the 
cord,  spinning  always,  and  this  six,  eight,  and  ten  times  in  succession. 
Ike  last  grand  display,  which  consisted  in  sending  a.  top  spinning  up  a  rope 
to  the  head  of  a  mast,  was  unavoidably  postponed,  the  rain  having  drenched 
Ihe  cord|  and  rendered  it  impossible  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  since  performed  in 
^streets. 

**  Certainly,  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  display  of  wonderful  tact  and 
dsiterity,  and  there  is  evidently  a'  great  amount  of  humour  and  via  comiea 
in  tiie  Japanese  character,  which  tends  to  make  all  these  exhibitions  doubly 
SBOsing.*'    (Vol  il  p.  319.) 

Froftaor  Hiudey  on  Afon's  Place  in  Nahun,'* 
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THB   WB8TBUNI8TEB  REYIEW. — APRIL  1863. 

**  Austrian  ConiHtutumalismy** 

*^  The  Reformation  Arrested,"  This  article  is  another  apology  for  Biahofi' 
CoIenBO,  and  treats  of  part  II.  of  '^  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joehna.''— 
The  character  of  the  defence  set  up  for  the  Bishop  may  be  gleaned  from  Uie 
following  passage :  '^  When  this  unshrinking  and  avowed  willingness  to  fol- 
low the  indications  of  truth,  draws  upon  him  violent  animosity  from  the  leil 
clerical  party,  and  from  hypocritical  churchmen  ;  but  gains  for  him  warm  ap- 
plause from  miUions  outside ;  we  find  herein  a  signal  mark  of  the  gulf  wfaioli 
has  opened  between  the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  and  the  church,  whidf 
calls  itself  national  In  the  nation  is  truthfulness,  in  the  church  a  dread  of 
the  light. '^  So  says  the  defender  of  Bishop  Golenso  ;  intelligent  christiaiiB  will 
reverse  his  conclusions. 

^'JResources  of  India,"  India  has  already  1608  miles  of  railway  completed, 
700  hundred  miles  are  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  oottoii 
to  market  will  soon  be  reduced  from  3^  to  1^  per  ton  per  mile  over  a  luge 
atetk.  The  growth  of  cotton  is  likely  to  spread  in  every  direction.  The  flnasn- 
oes  are  in  a  hopeful  condition,  and  the  future  of  India  is  most  promisiiig.— 
Of  late  years  India  has  been  steadily  draining  Europe  of  silver  bullion  at  tKd 
nlte  of  £10,000,0()0  a  year. 

''  The  Jews  of  Western  Europe."  This  paper  embodies  a  very  intereBtink 
history  of  this  extraordinary  people.  It  is  a  review  of  four  works  on  Jewiah 
History  and  Literature,  published  in  the  French,  Qerman  and  English  li^- 
guage. 

*^Lady  Morgan." 

'^  Truth  versus  Edification."  Another  article  in  favor  of  Bishop  Colemo'a 
views.  The  writer  says  :  ''we  have  spoken  plainly,  broadly,  and  as  many  will 
say,  shockingly,  drc."    We  are  of  the  number  who  say  ''  shockingly" 

"  The  Antiiqiiity  of  Man." 
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BL1.0KWOk>D. — APRIL  AND  MAT. 

'*  SensoHon  Diploma>cy  in  Japan."— The  Japanese  are  now  attracting  mndl 
attention  from  Europeans.  Their  mode  of  government,  their  customa,  and 
their  religion,  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  On  page  323,  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary  people  are  described. 

^*  Sir  James  Chraham." — ^Admirers  of  this  distinguished  statesman  ooold 
scarcely  expect  to  find  a  flattering  notice  of  his  life  and  works  in  Blackwo9d, 

*  Tea  British   Monthlus,  including  Blackwood  (American  reprint),  CorMU^ 
Temple  Bar^  The  St.  Jamaf  Magazine^  Good   Words,  London  Society^  Tks 
wum^i  Magazine,  The  Exchange,  Ac,  kc,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  li« 
Rollo  k  Adam's  Toronto. 
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Hb  is  dasdribed  as  pooraasiiig  some  of  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  build 
up  greatness — ^patient  of  labour,  careful  in  coming  to  condusionB,  not  at  all 
scrupulous  in  changing  or  retaining  his  opinions,  and  a  first  rate  adminis- 
trstor.  No  touch  of  genius  about  him,  nor  a  shade  of  originality,  but  with 
much  moral  timidity.    Such  a  man  was  not  fit  to  lead. 

**  The  InexhcMgHble  CapitaL" — A  critique  on  Roba  di  Roma,  by  William 
W.  Story. 

^^  The  Teang-tai  Mountains,^^  and  ^^ Spirit- IVriting  in  China.^^ — ^A  des- 
cription of  a  portion  <^  China  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Canton 
River.  The  country  is  magnificent,  but  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  deplorablft 
eoodition,  and  trayelling  is  very  unsafe.  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries 
are  thicUy  scattered  over  the  country,  but  the  priests  have  a  bad  namei. 
Murders  are  rife,  and  order  and  law  appear  to  belong  to  the  past  in  distracted 
and  rebellious  China. 

"  Caxtofiiana :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature  and  Manners.** — **  On 
Self-Control, — ^The  Modem  Misanthrope ;  On  certain  Principles  of  Art  in 
Works  of  Imagination." 

**The  Life  of  General  Sir  Howa/rd  Douglas,  BttH.^'—The  names  of  Sir 
HbwBxd  Douglas,  and  his  father.  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  are  intimately  asBoei- 
atdd  with  British  American  history.  Charles  Douglas,  when  Arnold  and 
Mon^omery  besieged  Quebec,  forced  his  squadron  through  the  ice  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  relieved  the  place.  He  constructed  a  fiotilla,  and  swept 
titfS  Canadian  lakes  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats.  Howard  Douglas  was  the 
elAesfc  son  of  Sir  Charles.  In  1795,  after  completing  his  college  course,  he 
leeeired  a  lieutenant's  commission.  From  1804  up  to  1814,  Douglas  was 
eoiiiiected  with  the  educational  department  of  the  army,  in  which  he  ren- 
deMl  highly  important  services.  He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  ths 
Spanish  war  under  Lord  Wellington.  *  In  1824,  when  akeady  promoted  t» 
the  rank  of  Major-Greneral,  he  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  in  Nova 
SootiA,  Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda.  During  his  administration,  one  of 
those  extraordinary  bush  fires  occurred  which  are  only  known  in  America^ 
The  summer  had  been  unusually  dry,  and  the  third  of  a  succession  of  such,  and 
frightful  fires  devastated  forests,  country  villages,  and  towns.  The  boundacf 
lise  between  British  America  and  the  United  States  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  time.  He  was  requested  by  the  British 
Government  to  go  to  Europe  and  watch  proceedings,  pending  the  solution 
of  the  question,  the  King  of  Netherlands  having  been  appointed  arbitrator. 
The  King's  decision  gave  little  satisfaction  to  either  party,  and  America  fadled 
to  get  all  she  coveted.  ''  It  remained  for  her,  by  sharp  practice  at  a  further 
period,  to  gain  her  end  ;  and  for  England,  under  the  management  of  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  be  made  a  fool  of." 

Li  1828,  or  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  civil  war,  he  foretold  events 
in  the  United  States  themselves,  which  have  since  come  to  pass. 

The  people  of  New  Brunswick  marked  the  efforts  made  by  Sir  HowsffA 
Ifcsnglnw  to  prevent  the  equaliring  of  the  duties  on  foreign  and  cpionisl 
%  by  ptesenting  him  irith  a  magnifiortit  senrice  of  plate.    In  1885^  he 
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was  appointed  High  GommiBsioner  of  the  Ionian  lalanda.     He  died  a 
old  man,  honoured  and  esteemed. 

'^Italimn  Brigandage,*^ 

'^Ludwig  UJdand." — Since  the  death  of  Qoethe,  the  Laureate  of  QtmoMOj^ 
He  was  bom  in  1787,  and  died  at  the  dose  of  1862. 

''  My  Investment  in  the  Fax  West" — ^A  very  amusing  story,  well  told,  and, 
unfortunatelyi  too  true.  The  investment  is  ''the  Nauvoo  and  NebnalAr 
Railway.'' 

''  American  State  Papers," — ^This  is  a  most  pungent  and  severe  critique  oa 
these  documents.  Most  people  are  aware  that  the  atmosphere  ihrougji 
which  American  politicians  must  pass  before  they  can  attain  to  eminence^  h  . 
more  likely  to  develop  in  them  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  the  gnilolo» 
ness  of  the  dove.  The  principal  agent  in  the  pious  attempt  to  inoculate 
mankind  with  virtuous  principles,  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Seward's  musings  and  lucubrations  are  disturbed  by  Confederate 
cannon,  a  distracted  President,  a  desperate  War  Secretary,  la  unoommonty 
well  told.  One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Kiuglake  had  a  hand  in  the  cold 
and  bitter  irony  with  which  parallel  passages  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward's  dee- 
patches  are  presented  to  the  readers  of  Blackwood,  The  climax  is  periiape 
the  extract  from  the  despatch  dated  10th  July,  1862.  It  runs  as  follows  :^  . 
"  The  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  the  possession  of  Chattanooga,  and  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  would  close  the  civil  war  with  complete  success.  AU  those 
three  enterprises  are  going  forward.  The  two'  former  will,  we  think,  be 
effected  within  the  next  ten  days."  Poor  Mr.  Seward  !  It  is  now  neariy  e 
year  since  he  predicted  Vicksburg  would  be  taken  in  ten  days — Richmond 
taken,  too,  and  the  war  closed !  The  writer  in  Blackvoood  says  : — ''  Oomr 
pared  with  these  prophecies,  the  ravings  of  Mother  Shipton  become  xepotable 
oracles." 

''The  Budget." 

TBMFLB  BAK. — APKIIf  AKI)  MAT. 

''John  Marchmonfe  Leg<icy"  is  continued. 

"Poland"  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Poles  in  withstanding  the 
gigantic  efforts  of  Russia  to  crush  the  rebellion  is  mainly  attributable  to  ilie 
remarkable  secret  organization  which  exists  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
ultimately  securing  their  independence,  and  retaining  their  nationality. 

"  The  organization  of  this  powerful  and  invisible  League  is  based  upon  the 
system  of  decades,  every  ten  members  forming  a  separate  division,  presided* 
over  by  the  Tenth  man.  The  latter  Ib  appointed  by  the  Centurion,  or  him* 
dredth  man,  and  confirmed  by  the  leader  of  the  district.  If  he  act  contrary  to 
orders,  or  fail  to  accomodate  himself  in  eveiy  respect  to  the  party-programme^ 
complaint  is  preferred  by  the  Centurion,  and  sentence  of  removal  pronounced 
by  the  local  chief.  While  in  office,  the  Tenth  receives  orders  from  the  Cen* 
torion,  who  is  the  only  member  of  the  society  known  to  him  beyond  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  decade.  To  him  he  is  also  bound  to  report,  as  frequently  ee 
pottible,  upon  the  state  of  his  company,  and  communicate  the  information ' 
fomidiM  by  its  members.    The  Tenth  is  obliged  to  watch  the  conduct  d  tbei" 
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attoTi  to  oommunicaie  orders  from  abo^e,  and  to  preTent  any  deviation  from 
Ilia  strict  line  of  the  programme.  Nobody  is  received  into  the  society  except 
iqpan  the  recommendation  and  guarantee  of  a  member  of  some  standing  ;  and 
In  adeoting  new  members  honesty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  common  cause  are 
Ilia  only  necessary  qualities.  The  promise  that  they  will  obey  orders  and  keep 
liie  aecrets,  whether  at  large  or  in  prison,  is  the  only  rite  exacted,  the  taking 
liie  oaths  being  reserved  for  extraordinary  cases  and  immediately  on  the  eve 
€f  rebellion. 

**  Each  member  of  the  decade  guaranteeing  the  submission  of  his  new  subor- 
^**^*^  is  allowed  to  collect  a  decade  of  his  own^  and  become  a  Tenth  himsell 
In  Uka  manner  a  Tenth  may  obtain  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Centurion.  The 
diief  of  the  district,  or,  more  correctly,  the  chief  of  ten  Centurions,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  ''town  committee,"  or  directing  body  established  in  all  the 
laiger  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Over  the  town  committees  are  instaUed  a  num- 
ber of  provincial  committees,  deriving  both  authority  and  orders  from  the  cen- 
tral committee  in  the  capital  It  is  the  duty  of  the  districtual  leader  to  make 
a  daily  report  to  the  ''town  committee,"  the  orders  of  the  latter  being  com- 
Bmnicated  to  him  by  means  of  a  single  agent,  whilst  all  intercourse  is  strictly 
Hndted  to  co^^versation,  or  a  complicated  system  of  ciphers.  In  some  cases 
•evaral  districts  may  be  united  into  a  department  under  the  direction  of  m 
MpKul  committee,  when  the  latter  is  made  dependent  upon  the  town  commii- 
lee  nearest  to  it.  The  upper  bodies,  though  consisting  of  several  persons,  are 
strictly  holden  to  carry  on  their  intercourse  with  the  inferior  and  superior 
bodies  by  the  agency  of  a  single  person  only.  Every  member  of  a  decade, 
mod  the  society  at  large,  is  obliged  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  orders  from 
above  ;  to  assist,  serve,  and  advise  in  every  emergency  the  other  members 
if  the  League ;  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  among  the  remaining  portion 
if  the  population,  and  prepare  himself  in  every  respect  for  active  service  in 
a  revoliitionary  force. 

"A  similar  organization  is  carried  out  in  Lithuania^  Volhynia,  Podolia^ 
Oilieia»  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  each  province  being  placed  under  a 
ynmncial  committee,  which  is  at  the  beck  of  the  central  committee  at  Warsaw. 

''There  is,  moreover,  a  grand  secret  tribunal  shrouding  itself  under  the  ap- 
peOation  of  Central  National  Committee.  In  this  head  and  centre  of  the  organ- 
I,  powers  unlimited  have  been  vested  by  the  will  of  the  founders  and  the 
it  of  the  people.  It  may  act  as  it  likes,  command  what  it  pleases,  and  be 
from  all  responsibility  to  the  subordinate  bodies  of  the  League.  No  re- 
offered  to  its  orders  will  be  accounted  to  legalise  the  conduct  of  the 
no  contradiction  excusable  so  long  as  the  committee  remains  en« 
ttuoned  in  darkness  over  the  people  and  its  rulers, — those  other  rulers  who 
lave  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Tet,  if  its  resignation  should  be  de- 
MTidfid  by  two-thirds  of  the  provincial  committees,  the  Central  Committee 
lia  to  bow  before  the  decision  of  its  subordinates,  and  to  retire  to  the  less 
imbitiouB  position  of  a  simple  decade.  This  central  committee  consists  of 
members,  and  in  addition  to  its  other  powers  is  entitled  to  fill  up  va* 
AU  its  votes  are  taken  by  majority,  and  the  sitting  is  presided  over 
hf  m  mysterious  personage,  the  head  of  heads,  called  the  '  Regulator.*  Baok 
of  thia  National  Board  aitenda  to  some  special  department,  the  divi-^ 
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sions  being  as  follows  :  Warsaw  affiun ;  proTincial  affidrs,  foreign  affaw ; 
control  of  the  Russian  police  ;  matters  of  finance  ;  and  the  press.  The  min- 
ister, as  we  may  well  call  him,  for  the  latter  department,  is  also  charged  wxtir 
the  establishment  of  a  secret  postal  service  thronghout  the  kingdom.  Tlia 
Regolator,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  his  office,  is  saddled  with  no  apeoiil 
business,  but  directs  rebellion  without  the  drudgery  of  details. 

''This  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  organization  will  account  for  the  pM* 
siveness  of  the  Poles  under  so  many  provocations.  The  word  to  rise  had  to 
issue  from  the  chiefe  of  this  gi%md  committee  of  conspiratora ;  and  so  long  m 
they  were  silent,  not  a  battialion  moved.  They  knew  the  political  state  ci 
Europe  ;  they  knew  the  strength  of  the  Russian  armies ;  they  knew  the  t^ 
sources  of  the  Czar,  and  they  patiently  bided  their  time.  They  felt,  nio)f#- 
over,  the  great  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  them." 

''  Put  to  the  Testy*^  is  a  good  delineation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Poll 
Office  Detectives  discover  the  perpetrators  of  Post  Office  frauds.  There  M 
nothing  new  in  the  artifices  employed,  and  similar  occurrences  have  takfllL 
place  in  Canada. 

''  Breakfast  in  Bed^"  Is  a  marvellous  word  jumble.  The  description  of  thi 
crowd  in  London,  when  the  Princess  Alexandra  made  her  entry,  will  give  an 
idea  of  many  of  the  rhapsodies  which  result  from  breakfast  in  bed. 

' '  It  was  one  of  the  most  inconceivable  jumbles  of  brass-bands,  rifle  v<^unteen^ 
policemen  on  horseback  and  policemen  on  foot,  horse-artillerymen,  aldemwai 
common  councilmen,  javelinmen,  watermen,  standard-bearers^  ticket-portett^- 
and  long-shore  men,  that  was  ever  visible  out  of  the  phantasmagoric  vision  df 
a  raving  maniac  with  siiperadded  delirium  trtmenM,  who  has  beeft  supping  ott 
raw  pork-chops  with  Mr.  Home  the  medium,  and  reading  Hoffin«n's  Taisi 
and  the  Woman  in  White  to  the  accompaniment  of  cavendish  tobaooo  aUdl 
strong  green  tea.  My  poor  feet  began  to  suffer.  Once  or  twice  I  was  liffesd 
off  them  bodily,  and  then  asked  in  indignant  terms  ''  vere  I  vos  a  shovin'  ta** 
I  shoved  at  last  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ancient  persons  clad  in  red-bste 
jerkins,  with  pewter  platters  on  the  breasts  thereof,  jockey-caps,  knoe-gmaB% 
and  white  stockings,  with  ankle-jacks  k  la  '<  Roberto  Pulveroso,''  or  ''  Dsiilj 
Bob." 

<'  The  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds  "  wiU  be  noticed  when  the  tale  is  eompMsi. 

"  Trial  hy  Jury."  Part  II.  and  III.  are  good.  They  contain  many  excelleJil 
anecdotes,  and  give  a  very  luminous  view  of  many  of  the  objectiozui  and  wA* 
vahtages  incident  to  trial  by  jury. 

''  Cloudy  Memories  of  an  Old  Passport,**  by  O.  Au^^us  Sala.  The  second 
part  will  appear  in  June. 

''  The  Bayard  of  India."  Sir  James  Outram  died  at  Pau  in  the  Pyrensss 
on  the  11th  of  March  last.  He  was  buried  in  Westminister  Abbey,  and  on 
his  coffin  is  placed  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  annals  of  England.  He  was 
a  soldier  with  humanity  for  his  watchword  ;  a  diplomatist,  with  honesty  for 
his  motto.  He  was  in  private  life  ezaotly  what  might  be  expected  from  hia 
X)liblic  career. 
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THE  OOKMTHILL  UAGAZTKE. — APRIL  AVD  HAT. 

**Iiamola**  continued. 

''  Westminster  Abbey,"  A  weU  written  description  of  the  cfaatacteristicBy 
tervices,  and  burial  of  Sir  James  Outram. 

"  Chess,'' 

''  From  Yeddo  to  London,  xoith  the  Japanese  Jmbassadon,"  A  veiy  lively 
and  amusing  description  of  the  Japanese  envoys.  The  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  these  extraordinary  creatures  are  portrayed  with  much  quiet  humour. 

**  JRevelatioru  of  prison  life  "  is  startling  and,  to  say  the  least,  humiliating. 
It  presents  a  veiy  revolting  picture  of  the  awful  degradation  of  the  confirmed 
thief  and  convict,  and  shews  how  little  has  been  done,  even  by  the  present 
nlent  system,  with  all  the  care  exercised  by  suspicion,  to  prevent  thieves 
from  communicating  with  one  another.  The  '' telegraph  "  iu  the  prison  oella 
Miables  the  inmates  to  communicate  with  one  another  without  any  difficulty ; 
Mkd  it  is  but  an  application,  where  least  expected,  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
'^reading"  intelligence  common  in  the  telegraph  offices  on  this  continent^ 
where  the  ear  has  become  sufficiently  practised  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to 
distinguish  the  words  of  a  message  by  the  sounds  of  the  '^  dick"  when  the 
amiffture  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Just  as  boys  in  a  telegraph  office  saa 
tell  off  a  message  without  looking  at  the  paper,  so  can  thieves  communicate 
by  taps  with  friends  four  or  five  cells  removed  from  them.  The  system 
adopted  is  to  indicate  a  letter  by  its  place  in  the  alphabet — ^thus  four  taps 
nj^iifiea  (d)  ;  nine  taps,  (t)  ;  fourteen  taps,  (n)  ;  and  five  taps,  (e)  ;  a  number 
of  rapid  taps  signifies  that  the  word  is  complete,  and  the  anxious  Ustener 
lisds  ''dine." 

*'  The  Small  Bouse  at  AUington,"  This  romance  gathers  interest  aa  it 
grows.     It  is  becoming  painfully  exciting. 

Corpulenee, — ^The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  are  the  causes  of 
fKnesB,  in  what  way  it  is  likely  to  be  injurious,  and  how  its  development  may 
be  prevented. 

^Life  in  a  Barrack. — Is  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  on  matters  connected 
with  the  soldier's  life. 

A  run  through  the  Southern  8iaie$. — ^This  is  another  opinion,  well  expressed 
•ad  sustained  by  facts,  of  the  residt  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  States.  From  all 
the  writer  has  seen  or  heard  during  his  tour,  he  feels  fully  convinced,  that  no 
danger  will  ever  frighten,  or  bribe  of  power  induce  the  States  of  the  Gonfed- 
«acy,  to  join  again  the  Northern  Union. 

**  Notes  on  Science,'*  The  Vapour  in  our  Atmosphere  ahd  its  Bjfkd  on 
Miid, — In  a  lecture  on  Radiant  Heat,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  our  brilfiaAt 
pfiysidst,  Professor  Tyndall,  made  some  curious  revelations  of  the  invisible— 
tfikt  is  to  say,  not  only  of  the  invisible  vapour  diffused  through  the  air,  whidi 
asay  become  and  often  does  become  visible,  as  cloud  and  mist,  but  also  of  that 
invisible  ether,  the  interstellar  air,  which,  in  infinite  space,  connects  star  wi^ 
star,  and  connects,  in  finite  space,  gaseous  atom  iHtb  gaseous  atom.  This 
■opersubtle  medium,  this  mystic  ether^  which  also  becomes  visible  under  given 
velocities  of  its  vibrations,  namely,  as  Light  and  colour,  and  is  reoogniiBed  tj 
fM*t^*^  sense  under  lower  velocities  as  Heat — tids  ikedimki,  In  #bich  t&b  ttiur 
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of  the  Milky  Way  swim  like  a  shoal  of  mackerel  in  the  seai  is  an  objeel 
•f  intense  interest  to  physicists,  who  measure  its  nndolations  with  jealona 
Tigilanoe.  Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  something  more  about  its  wwwm 
under  the  velocity  known  as  Heat. 

After  our  earth  has  been  basking  all  day  in  the  sun,  it  begins,  as  night 
closes  in,  to  give  back  the  heat  which  it  received  ;  that  is,  it  sends  vibtatiomi 
backwards  through  the  ether.  The  waves  dash  upwards  through  the  air, 
hurrying  towards  the  calmer  regions  of  passionless  space.  But  their  upwaid 
progress  is  very  considerably  arrested,  partly  by  the  air — ^that  is,  the  gaseooa 
atoms  floating  in  the  ethereal  medium — but  mainly  by  the  invisible  vapour— 
that  is,  the  watery  atoms  floating  in  the  air,  as  the  air  floats  in  the  ether. 
The  vapour  forms  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  our  atmosphere.  Take 
the  air  whence  you  will,  and  you  will  find  that  out  of  100  parts  99^  are  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  the  remaining  half  per  cent,  being  carbonic  add,  anmioniai 
and  water.  Such  being  the  proportion  of  the  floating  substances  which  must 
oppose  barriers  to  the  waves  of  ether,  as  a  shoal  of  herrings  wiU  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  undulations  of  the  water,  let  us  learn  from  Professor  l^dall 
the  relative  share  of  each.  The  water  is  extremely  minute  in  quantity,  bat 
happens  to  be  amazingly  obstructive  in  quality ;  for  while  every  atom  of 
oxygen  opposes  a  certain  barrier,  a  molecule  of  vapour  opposes  a  force  16,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  oxygen.  These  are  large  figures,  and  they  open 
the  eyes  of  astonishment,  but  they  rest  on  rigorous  evidence.  Nay,  we  also 
learn  that  the  smoke  of  west  London,  even  when  an  east  wind  pours  its  gloomy 
douds  over  us,  exerts  but  a  fraction  of  the  heat-retarding  power  which  m 
due  to  the  transparent  and  impalpable  vapour  diffused  throughout  the  air  of 
a  perfectly  clear  day. 

It  is  certain.  Professor  Tyndall  says,  that  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  iiio 
heat  radiated  from  the  soil  of  England  is  stopped  within  ten  feet  of  ilio 
■urfaoe.  The  vapour  of  our  moist  atmosphere  is  a  blanket,  not  less  neoeasaiy 
for  the  fruitful  earth  than  clothing  is  for  earth's  proudest  inhabitant.  '  iU> 
move  for  a  single  summer  night  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  ovev^ 
spreads  this  country,  and  you  would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable  ol 
being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  your  fidds  and 
gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  summer  sun  would 
nse  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.' " 

macmujan's  magazine. — mat. 

** Physicians  and  8urge*ms  of  the  last  Generation," — ^A  capital  record  of 
nuny  eminent  men  and  well-known  names.  Marshall  Hall,  who  visited 
Toronto  a  few  years  since,  is  particularly  noticed.  In  1849,  Dr.  Hall's  gains 
from  his  practice  were  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  was  a  great  adTO- 
tate  for  simple  remedies  and  mineral  waters. 

** History  and  its  Scientific  Pretensions." 

"  Bariora  of  Old  Poetry," 

^^ Popular  TaUs  of  Denmark." 

"NeapoUtan  Prisons,  Past  and  PrtsnU.** 

*'  BML :  a  Philological  Bs^^osition.*' 
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^'Awiongri  HKe  IfediunM."— The  recent  telegraphic  announoement,  that 
prominent  officials  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, hay^not  been  consulting  mediums,  will  create  with  us  on  this  side  of 
the  water  a  curiosity  to  know  the  experience  of  one  who  has  been  amongst 
the  mediums.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  is  humbiig,  trickery,  or  imposture, 
in  some  form  or  another.  Tet,  read  the  advertisements  of  the  more  promi- 
nent American  papers,  and  one  sees  the  extraordinary  hold  which  the  belief 
in  mediums  has  taken  upon  the  American  mind.  Astrologers,  Clairvoyants, 
Spiritualists,  drc,  drc.,  advertise  by  the  dozens,  and  find  dupes.  Truly  the 
condition  of  American  Society  in  some  cities  must  be  deplorable,  when  we 
find  such  extraordinary  belief  prevalent  in  mediums  and  ministers. 

''  Bxodu9  of  Mussulmans  from  Servia." 

GOOD  WORDS. — MAT. 

<'  The  Parables  Bead  in  (he  Light  of  the  Present  Day^'^  by  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.D.,  are  continued.  No.  6  is  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  and  treats 
'  of  the  Unjust  Judge — His  Character — ^The  Widow — ^the  Means  of  her  Suoce« 
^the  Conclusion.  It  does  not  teach  us  to  pray  ;  it  teaches  us  how  to  pray — 
Stated  dafly  prayer — It  teaches  persevering  prayer.  *'  Even  so,  twice  a  day 
also  at  the  least  are  we  to  replenish  our  thirsty  souls, — 611  our  emptiness  from 
the  ocean  of  grace  and  mercy  that  flows,  free  and  full  of  Christ,  to  the  least 
of  all  saints  and  chief  of  sinners.  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.'' 

**  Concerning  Old  Enemies.'* 

"  The  OuraU  of  8uverdsio."^A  beautiful  Swedish  story,  by  the  late  D.  M. 
Moir  (Delta.)  The  curate  and  his  daughter  sheltered  Gustavus  Yasa  during 
the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Christiem  the  second  King  of  Denmaric  When 
Ghutavus  was  made  administrator  of  the  Government  of  Sweden,  the  curate 
and  Margaret  were  brought  before  him-^i-he  being  in  disguise  on  the  judgment 
seat — and  examined,  respecting  the  concealment  of  Gustavus  from  Danish 
addiera.  The  finale  is,  that  Margaret  marries  her  lover,  Begner  Beron,  who 
had  become  one  of  Gustavus  Vasa's  greatest  generals,  and  the  Swedish 
Senate  decreed  that  a  large  gilt  copper  crown  should  be  placed  on  the  parish 
dwreh  at  Suverdsio,  in  commemoration  of  its  being  the  hiding  place  of  the 
great  Swedish  liberator. 

"  Meditations  on  Creation"  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Creation  has  a 
meaning  and  significance  to  the  Christian  which  it  cannot  have  to  the  Deist 
or  nnbeliever.  The  creation  of  new  matter  has  ceased  altogether,  as  far 
as  our  senses  and  knowledge  teaches  us,  but  the  creation  of  the  spiritual  is 
continually  going  on.  The  material  world  was  created  to  subserve  the  spiri- 
tual Creation  is  only  a  part  of  redemption,  or  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
words,  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Creation  will 
be  in  a  renewed  and  glorious  condition  in  the  next  happy  state.  The  desert 
will  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Then  no  decay  will  mar  nature,  and  no 
ain  destroy  the  beauty  of  spiritual  man. 

<'  Beminisoences  of  a  Highland  Parish  "  grows  in  interest  with  each  suo- 
pending  number. 
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CHXTAGHMAir's  JAMILT  MAOAZqn.— ]|UlT* 

"  The  Conduct  of  the  *  Timts'  Newspaper  in  Relation  to  ilie  (Jhureh  of  B^f- 
land."  t  '"' 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  d  Becket:' 

^^Nest-Making  Fish,** — It  is  curious  to  obaerye  that,  whereas  amongst 
other  classes  it  is  the  female  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  look  after  tta 
young,  although  in  many  cases  the  male  shares  the  duty  with  her,  amongst 
fishes,  the  male  alone  is  generally  the  nurse  and  protector  of  the  young  JEry. 
The  sticklebacks  make  a  nest  of  sea-weed,  and  seem  as  busy  about  thdr  do- 
mestic labours  as  birds. 

*'  Whitsuntide :  its  Origin  and  Customs," — Among  the  thousand  different 
customs  and  practices  common  in  different  countries  at  Whitsuntide,  that  of 
the  Eton  Montem,  abolished  in  1847,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting^  be- 
cause it  was  peculiarly  the  cu£ftom  of  our  greatest  English  school  At  Win- 
chester, so  lately  as  1796,  the  masters,  chaplains,  students,  and  cho^istaiii 
with  a  band  of  music,  marched  in  procession  round  the  courts  before  tiie 
Whitsun  holidays,  and  then  round. the  Domum  tree-^nging  ^'Dominii, 
Domum,  duloe  Domum  ;  home,  home,  sweet  home." 

'  *  Black  PtUr^s  Conversiof^. " 

LONDON  SOCXXTT.— HAT. 

This  popular  Monthly  is  admirably  illustrated,  and  all  the  articles  are  of 
the  lightest  and  most  amusing  character.  It  has  a  special  interest  for  Lon- 
doners, as  it  is  principally  occupied  with  subjects  and  scenes  either  ooooiring 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  city,  or  easily  accessible  to  its  three  million 
people  by  rail. 

'*  London  Society  Underground  "  is  an  amusing  word-picture  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Railway  line,  which  is  a  vast  tunnel  extending  to  aU  the  more  denady 
inhabited  parts  of  the  great  city. 

*'  Easter  Monday  on  Brighton  DouniA  "  describes  a  review  of  the  Tolunteea^ 
with  a  sham  battle  ;  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  an  unfortunate  volunteer ; 
and  a  dejeuner  d  lafourchette  on  the  field  of  battle. 

''  UnivcrsWy  Boat  Races  "  is  a  short  history  of  these  exciting  trials  of  skill 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  while  the  capital  tale  headed  ''  Why  ourhoaJt 
did  not  make  its  Bump  "  is  a  pleasantly  told  reminiscence  of  Cambridge  life. 


AMERICAN  PERIODICALS, 

HABTJBB's  MAOAZINB. — MAT  AKD  JUBBL 

*^  Scenes  in  the  War  of  l^l^—EuXCs  Campai^."— This  is  a  defence  of 
General  Hull  He  had  warned  the  Government  of  the  folly  of  attenoipiing 
the  conquest  of  Canada  without  better  preparation.  When  the  result  of  Che 
attempt  was  found  to  be  failure  and  humiliatioUi  the  administration  pexefiTed 
their  error,  and  sacrificed  Hull. 
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"  Hu  Dr^  of  American  SociUy.*^ — This  is  a  style  of  article  not  common 
in  American  publications.  It  speaks  the  truth  with  unusual  openness  and 
eandour.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrives  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
joined quotation.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  a  healthy  tone  when  men  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  of  their  shortcomings.  No  people  in  the  world  have  less 
«Mue  than  the  Americans  to  be  ashamed  of  what  they  have  done  iu  many 
«f  the  grand  duties  of  nations ;  and  if  in  some  of  the  great  objects  of  Ufe 
ihey  have  been  carried  into  a  dangerous  extreme,  the  best  hope  of  amendment 
Uei  in  the  consciousness  of  defects  which  they  are  not  too  proud  or  too  self- 
opinionated  to  own. 

"  We  are  to  accept  as  a  sacred  inhwitanoe  all  that  comes  to  us  in  the  Ijne 
of  our  antecedents,  whether  outward  or  inward,  or  having  the  worth  of  cir- 
ounatanoe  or  of  character;  It  is  well  for  each  fatnily  to  make  the  most  of 
its  own  heritage — ^to  use  well  its  patrimony,  whether  large  or  small,  and  trea- 
jure  up  all  the  lessons  and  examples  of  its  ancestry.  All  the  more  are  we  to 
^e^  faithfully  the  great  heritage  of  our  magnificent  civilization,  and  use  our 
BOW  oamiugs  so  as  best  to  bring  out,  interpret,  and  diffuse  the  old  wealth  of 
the  race.  We  are  all  rich  by  this  standard,  while  apart  from  it  gold  and 
■Ivor  are  but  dust,  and  property  is  but  a  pompous  name  for  poverty.  Out 
of  the  line  of  culture  and  civilization  millions  of  money  are  of  no  high 
aoeount :  but  in  the  true  line  of  humanity  and  God,  a  modest  competence  is 
prioelois  riches,  and  unlocks  and  inherits  the  treasures  of  all  time.  We  as  a 
people  are  sadly  negligent  of  this  truth,  and  our  wealth  is  crude  and  coarse, 
jad  has  hardly  begun  to  know  the  true  wisdom  and  to  master  the  true  art 
If  the  next  ten  years  every  man  of  means  would  spend  his  money  with  an  eye 
to  this  truth,  and  would  ask  not  how  he  may  follow  the  reigning  mode,  but 
he  may  best  take  the  highest  wisdom  and  art  of  mankind,  and  leave  the 
precious  heritage  to  those  that  come  after  him,  a  great  revolution  would 
^m  iBaogurated,.  and  a  new  day  dawn  upon  our  manners  and  entertainments, 
our  houses,  schools,  museums,  galleries,  and  churches.  Heirs  of  the  ages, 
•«e  might  also  be  their  benefactors,  and  make  the  whole  nation  as  well  as  our 
ddldren  rich  with  the  treasures  that  do  not  perish  but  increase  with  years. 

''  But  we  must  not,  in  our  somewhat  sombre  moralizing,  fail  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  our  American  society,  nor  forget  what  immense  temptationa 
me  have  had  to  struggle  against  in  this  new  country,  with  its  restless  temper 
and  ever-fevered  career.  If  we  have  drifted  away  from  some  of  the  old 
landmarks,  it  has  not  been  because  we  were  idle,  but  too  much  engrossed  ; 
and  now  that  we  are  in  pressing  danger,  seriously  reckoning  our  course,  and 
observing  our  bearings,  wo  find  much  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  are  to 
'  respect  the  good  old  loyalties  with  all  the  freshness  of  our  young  life,  and  to 
affirm  the  family,  the  status,  and  the  heritage  in  the  home,  the  nation,  and 
the  church,  all  the  more  freely  and  heartily  because  wo  have  floated  a  little 
.  too  far  on  the  tide  of  individuaUsm,  choice^  and  acquisition.  Shakespeare 
waa  in  many  things  a  prophet  for  both  hemispheres  ;  and  his  picture  of  Prince 
Harry,  when  sobered  by  his  accession  to  the  throne,  does  well  as  a  portrait 
rof  onr  Young  America  as  we  wish  to  see  him,  now  that  his  majority  ^^m 
eomOi  and  he  is  to  rise  to  the  empire  of  his  father  or  oome  to  naught|  comber 
the  ground^  and  be  unfit  to  fill  a  decent  grave." 
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**  Ifueds  Injurious  to  Fruit ''  is  a  valuable  article  on  the  inaeot  pesta  hUdIi 
■re  making  imch  terrible  rayages  in  the  orcharda  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

**  The  Indian  Massacres  and  War  of  1862." — ^A  very  interesting  and  well 
fllnstrated  sketch  of  the  late  Sionx  massacre  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Dacotah  Territory.  Not  leas  than  a  thousand  men,  women  and  duldm 
were  massacred  by  the  Indians  with  horrible  indignities  and  cruelty.  Laqguags 
fiuls  to  express  the  dreadful  scenes  which  met  the  eye  in  the  TiHages  whibh 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  and  brutal  Sioux.  Toung  and  old,  infants 
and  aged  women,  were  alike  butchered  and  scalped.  Over  a  frontier  of  four 
hundred  miles — ^from  Fort  Abercrombie  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to 
ICankato  on  the  Blue  Earth  River — ^they  carried  the  torch  and  the  toma- 
hawk.' The  punishment  inflicted  on  these  inhuman  creatnres  was  far  from 
commensurate  with  the  awful  crimes  they  committed.  Tet  the  writer  sayii^ 
and  perhaps  justly,  '^Permit  traders  and  lawless  men  again  to  rob  and 
oppress  them  till  their  savage  blood  boils,  and  again  our  own  will  soak  the 
frontier  soil"  The  war  with  the  Sioux,  we  fear,  has  only  just  oommenoed. 
In  the  able  report  of  Lieut.  Warren,  on  the  exploration  of  the  Niobacai 
published  in  December,  1858,  the  whole  question  of  the  Sioux  difficulties  is 
reviewed,  and  the  most  prominent  elements  of  warfare  pointed  out  Indaed 
Lieut.  Warren  even  (in  1858)  says  that  there  were  inevitable  causes  at  wock 
to  produce  i^  war  with  the  Dakotahs,  or  Sioux.  He  oonsiders  they  will 
retreat  to  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  ravines  and  fastnesses  of  the  NiobanL 
There  are  penwns  who  suppose  that  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  sending  a  large  and  properly  equipped  force  against  the  Sioux,  thaj 
will  retreat  to  British  Territory.  But  iiiere  they  will  not  only  find  3,000  of 
their  inveterate  enemies  (the  Red  River  half-breeds)  willing  to  repel  them, 
but  if  they  go  west,  on  to  the  Saskatchewan,  they  will  oome  in  contact  iriA 
the  Prairie  Grees,  the  Blackfeet,  and  the  Aasinniboines,  who  jrearly  orom  tha 
40th  parallel  to  hunt  the  bufialo. 

"  The  Quicksilver  Mines  of  New  AlamadeHf  California,*^ — ^This  articlB  mmA 
be  read  in  order  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The  process  of  extracting  the 
ore,  distilling  the  quicksilver,  and  filling  the  flasks,  are  weU  deecribed,  and 
illustrated  with  drawings. 

'<  Injects  Injurious  to  the  Vine^^^^Hosemary'^-^^'KaiyKeiih**^"  Asf 
Weeks  at  Port  Boyal,"  drc,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Harper  is  well  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  many  of  the  orlgft- 
nal  articles  contained  in  these  numbers  are  of  more  than  usual  merit. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BRITISH  AMERICAN  NATIONALITY. 

BY  THE    HONOURABLE  THOMAS   d'aRCY   M*GEE«    M.P.P. 

It  18  as  natural  for  those  who  think  at  all,  to  think  of  the  future,  as  it 
is  to  look  ahout  us  when  we  enter  a  strange  town,  or  ahove  us,  when  the 
ttmosphere  portends  a  change.  How  we  shall  hest  provide  against  the 
needs  of  old  age  ?  How  we  shall  direct  our  children  ?  In  what  pursuits 
shall  their  lives  he  destined  to  pass  ?  These  are  the  domestic  speculations 
the  solution  of  which,  for  every  fireside  projector,  lies  in  the  future,  far 
or  near,  ohscure  or  visihle.  Mighty  is  the  attraction  and  despotic  the 
influence  exercised  over  loving  hearts  and  far  forecasting  judgments  hy 
the  Time-to-he.  And  rightly  is  it  so :  man's  divine  prerogative  of  reason 
so  elevates  him  ahove  the  animal  necessities  of  the  present,  as  to  extend 
his  sceptre  in  the  direction  of  his  Master's,  over  time  as  well  as  over 
space.  The  hushandman,  as  he  sows,  the  lumberman  as  he  sends  his 
axemen  into  a  remote  limit,  the  merchant  whose  orders  to  Cuba,  or 
China,  are  calculated  for  next  year's  market,  are  all  asserting  the  do- 
minion of  mind  over  the  months  and  seasons,  over  the  unknown  and  the 
distant  days.  Why,  not,  the  publicist, — be  he  writer,  orator,  or  legis- 
lator, take  careful  council  also,  for  his  country's  future  profit,  honor  and 
increase  ?  He  sows  not  for  a  season  but  for  an  age,  or,  perhaps,  for 
many  ages  ;  he  fells  the  timbers  of  edifices  which  are  intended  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  time;  he  brings  wealthy  and  wisdom  from  afar  to 
suit  not  the  consumption  of  the  year  but  the  perpetual  need  of  myriads 
of  his  fellow  men,  for  order,  liberty,  truth,  and  law.  Who,  then,  shall 
laj  that  statesmanship  has  no  concern  with  to-morrow  ?  that  its  plans 
dudl  be  as  fleeting  as  the  hour  ?  that  its  objects  shall  be  as  ephemeral  as 
the  fashions  of  our  garments,  or  the  passing  fancies  out  of  which  those 
ftsfaions  are  woven  ? 

There  is,  we  all  know,  a  very  ancient  school  of  politicians,  not  without 
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disciples  among  ourselves,  whose  favorite  argument  is,  to  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  With  them  the  hase  unkingly  consolation  of  Louis- 
XV.,  that  the  monarchy  would  last  his  time  is  the  essence  of  wisdom. 
Like  all  other  sham  philosophies,  this  one  is  prolific  in  smart  sayings, 
resemhling  in  this  respect  certain  plants  which  hear  nothing,  hut  make 
nevertheless  a  great  show  of  stalks  and  foliage.  ''Let  every  case  be  judfged 
as  it  arises ;"  "  never  do  to-day  what  can  be  deferred  till  to-morrow  ;** 
"  don't  affirm  abstract  principles ; "  "  least  said,  soonest  mended.'* 
These  are  the  proverbs  by  which  this  hand-to-mouth  school  regulate 
their  conduct,  and  satisfy  their  adherents.  A  policy  more  unsuited  for 
the  region  of  North  America  at  any  time — and  most  of  all  at  this  time 
— it  is  surely  impossible  to  imagine.  A  policy  more  repressive  of  mental 
activity  amongst  us — more  stunting  and  dwarfing  to  its  own  disciples — 
more  f&tal  to  the  formation  of  a  bold  patriotic  youthhood — more  un- 
principled, unmanly,  and  drivelling,  it  is  impossible,  in  our  circumstances, 
to  conceive.  The  King  of  France  already  quoted,  who  was  its  highest 
personation,  bequeathed  his  successor  to  the  guillotine,  and  his  kingdom 
to  the  Jacobins.  In  the  years  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have 
redeemed  the  crown,  he  mortgaged  it  so  heavily  in  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  his  subjects,  that  another  and  far  worthier  generation  paid> 
with  the  forfeit  of  their  blood,  for  his  besotted  indifference  to  growing 
dangers  and  accumulating  innovations.  Least  said,  is  indeed,  on  such 
subjects,  soonest  mended,  when  it  is  sillily  said ;  but  a  free  press,  in  a 
free  society,  that  does  not  utter  its  fearless  rebuke  of  this  laissez-faire 
policy,  writes  its  own  worst  libels' on  itself.  -^ 

The  future  of  British  North  America,  in  which  Canada  has  the  deepest 
stake  of  all  the  Provinces,  begins,  we  rejoice  to  see,  to  excite  very  serious 
discussion  in  many  quarters.  It  was  said  two  years  ago,  in  our  House 
of  Assembly,  that  "  the  first  shot  fired  at  Fort  Sumpter  had  a  message 
for  us " — Canadians.  That  message  was  not  necessarily  a  hostile  one^ 
On  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  say,  rather  in  warning  than  in 
menace,  **  Prepare  !"  it  might  be  considered  to  have  done  us  a  friendly 
office.  But  for  what — supposing  this  to  be  its  true  meaning — or  against 
what,  were  we  to  be  prepared  ?  If  a  new  North  America  was  ushered 
into  existence  by  that  Charleston  cannonade,  how  far  were  we  involved 
in  the  revolution  ?  Physically,  we  cannot  cut  adrift  from  the  burning 
ship  ;  commercially,  we  caimot  hope  to  escape  the  business  derangement ; 
politically,  does  it  concern  us, — nothing  ? 

Altogether  irrespective  of  the  civil  war,  it  seems  to  us  the  time  could 
not  have  been  far  distant  when  Canada  would  have  been  compelled  either 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  United  States  politically,  or  to  sheer  farther  off  from 
them.  Had  the  Union  retained  its  centrality,  the  law  of  attraction^ 
which  resides  as  much  in  organized  masses  as  in  inanimate  matter,  would 
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haye  drawn  these  separated  colonies,  with  irresistahle  force,  towards  New 
York  and  Washington.  A  Zollverein  or  customs  union  might  have  heen 
the  next  step  towards  the  identification  of  interests,  which  ultimately 
must  have  led  to  an  identification  of  institutions.  And,  condemn  as  we 
may,  the  Montreal  Annexation  Movement  of  1849,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  he  said  then  in  its  favor,  which  only  time  could 
have  answered — and  which  time,  it  may  he  added,  has  pretty  con- 
clusively answered  since.  But  now  it  would  he  a  grave  mistake  to  forget 
that  the  annexation  question  may  he  forced  on  us  in  another  shape  hy 
the  other  party — the  adjacent  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  new 
political  necessities  of  their  position,  the  ever-increasing  hulk  of  their 
commerce,  must  lead  them  to  desire  a  closer  union  of  interests  with 
CSanada.  Our  future  is  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  a  thing  unthought  of 
among  their  shrewd  speculators.  At  Chicago  it  has  long  occupied  that 
large  share  of  puhlic  attention  which  is  too  often  denied  to  it  at  Quehec. 
And  if  urged  from  that  quarter — as  they  may  hereafter  urge  it — it  will 
not  be  in  a  hostile  but  in  a  business-like  spirit ;  they  will  endeavour  to 
find  partisans  for  their  projects  among  every  class  of  our  own  people ; 
they  can  appeal  powerfully  to  some  of  our  strongest  special  interests, 
and  to  some  of  our  most  urgent  public  requirements ;  they  will  have  a 
potent  word  to  say  to  farmers  and  forwarders,  the  shareholders  in  ill 
paying  lines,  and  projectors  of  new  routes  of  traffic ;  on  the  Georgian 
Bay  and  the  Upper  Ottawa,  on  the  Welland  and  at  Montreal,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  conclude  that  the  arguments  for  annexation,  founded  on 
material  considerations,  have  been  exhausted.  To  combat  these  argu- 
ments by  others,  drawn  from  the  cost,  waste,  and  burthens  of  the  civil 
war,  will  hardly  be  sufficient.  The  Americans  may  answer  that  enormous 
as  their  expenditure  has  been,  it  has  only  gone  to  show  the  immensity  of 
their  resources ;  that  as  they  have  proved  their  ability  to  keep  700,000 
men  under  arms,  to  feed,  pay,  and  throw  them  away,  it  is  in  vain  for  these 
smaller  and  poorer  Provinces  to  resist  their  "  manifest  destiny."  This 
will  be  their  line  of  reasoning ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  unanswerable ;  but 
if  we  descend  to  combat  material  inducements  with  material  objections, 
we  shall  run  the  risk  of  not  arousing  a  united,  cordial,  and  high-spirited 
public  resistance  to  such  insidious  propositions. 

Are  we  prepared  to  join  issue  with  the  philo- Americans  on  broader 
and  better  grounds  than  those  depending  altogether  on  considerations  of 
pecuniary  advantage  ?  If  not,  the  discussion  may  be  considered  closed ; 
if  we  are,  then  why  not  assume  at  once  the  better  and  broader  grounds  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  Canadian  that,  since  the  era  of  responsible 
government,  we  have  advanced  constantly  towards  the  American,  and 
leceded  from  the  British  standard  of  government.  The  power  and 
patronage  of  the  crown  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point ;  the  Upper 
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House  has  been  made  elective ;  the  franchise  has  been  extended ;  die 
period  required  by  law  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  has  been  reduced 
to  three  years ;  the  public  lands  have  ceased  to  be  crown  lands ;  the 
public  departments  have  been  all  transferred  from  imperial  to  proTineiil 
control.  Many  of  these  reforms,  or  all  of  them,  are  or  may  be  real 
improvements ;  they  are  only  here  referred  to  in  evidence  of  the  assertioR 
that  year  by  year,  and  step  by  step,  we  are  advancing  towards  an  unre- 
cognized Americanism,  which  must  have  its  perils  and  risks  as  well  as  its 
attractions. 

The  only  great  question  that  remains  in  common  between  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  Empire,  is  the  question  of  Colonial  defence.  On  every  othei^ 
England  has  given  in ;  on  this  alone  has  she  made  a  stand,  and  in  this, 
it  is  not  too  much  too  say,  is  involved  the  final  decision  of  the  future 
destiny  of  British  America. 

One  postulate  is  quite  certain  on  this  subject,  that  we  cannot  go  back 
to  the  state  of  unguarded  security  in  which  we  reposed  before  the  oat- 
break  of  the  ciril  war ;  a  second  is  equally  certain,  that  the  internal 
revolution  within  the  dis-United  States,  points  to  permanent  military 
establishments  among  our  neighbours  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown. 
From  both  there  is  but  one  reasonable  inference  to  draw,  that  we  also 
have  entered  on  a  new  condition  of  existence,  in  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  exchange  our  ^a<t-independence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand* 
and  the  neighbouring  States  on  the  other,  for  one  of  three  future  rela- 
tions— that  is,  either  for  a  closer  connexion,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire ;  for  annexation,  or  for  a  guaranteed  neu- 
trality, like  that  of  Belgium,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  greater 
powers.  If  neutrality  be  impracticable,  if  annexation  be  objectionable, 
then  how  are  we  so  to  identify  ourselves  with  Great  Britain  without  surren- 
dering our  local  self-government,  as  to  be  entitled  to  claim  her  protection, 
and  to  convert  the  claim  into  a  compact,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  her 
martial  resources  ? 

Being  British  America  in  name  rather  than  in  fact,  does  not  certainly 
produce  that  identity  of  interest  or  of  feeling  which  can  make  the 
British  taxpayer  content  to  man  a  navy,  and  contribute  troops  and  muni- 
tions for  our  defence.  Of  our  trade,  the  mother  country  gets  no  more 
than  she  would  probably  do  if  we  were  entirely  separated  from  her  poli- 
tically. Of  our  revenue,  she  fingers  not  a  penny  towards  her  army  and 
navy  estimates.  In  all  substantial  relations,  we  stand  no  nearer  to  her 
than  New  York  or  New  England,  except  that  her  flag  flies  here,  and 
that  she  is  compelled,  in  honour  and  in  self-defence,  to  be  where  her  flag 
is.  This,  however,  is  a  relation  of  responsibility  wholly  without  recom- 
pense, except  such  as  is  derived  from  the  additional  eelat  and  prestige  of 
the  titular  sovereignty.      Let  us  set  the  Imperial  case  clearly  before  oar 
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puUic,  and  ask  is  it  uoreasonable  or  extraordinary  that  England  should 
say  through  all  her  best  known  organs,  "  this  state  of  things  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  ?  "  And  now  what  shall  we  answer  to  England's 
declarations  on  this  head,  through  our  organs  ? 

Shall  we  answer,  guarantee  our  neutrality  by  treaty  with  the  Ameri- 
dms  ?  If  so,  what  evidence  have  we  that  the  Americans  will  consent  ? 
What  right  have  we,  if  we  seek  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire, 
to  ask  the  guarantee  of  the  Empire  ?  Or,  if  we  could  make  the  guar- 
antee European  rather  than  English,  how  should  we  endure  the  proc- 
torate  say  of  France,  associated  with  England  ?  Are  not  our  complicar 
tions  already  enough,  without  infusing  these  new  elements  of  intrigue 
and  confusion? 

We  return  then  to  the  other  two  choices  before  us^annexation,  or 
closer  identity  with  the  main  body  of  the  Empire.  The  former  may  be 
dismissed  as  practicable,  but  every  way  objectionable ;  the  latter  must 
be  considered  more  at  large. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  adoption  of  any  public  policy  which 
would  make  British  America  greatly  auxiliary  to  British  commerce; 
which  would  make  it  the  favourite  destination  of  the  British  emigrant ; 
which  would  draw  into  it  large  additional  investments  of  British  capital ; 
which  would  give  to  our  legislation  something  of  the  authority  and 
stability  of  the  British ;  which  would  enable  us  to  contribute  our  fair 
quota  not  only  to  Colonial  but  to  Imperial  defences  ; — that  these  addi- 
tions to  our  existing  relations  would  produce  the  so  desirable  identity  in 
feeling  and  interest  between  Canada  and  England,  without  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  we  cannot  continue  long  secure  from  foreign  aggression, 
either  in  the  present  or  prospective  state  of  thicgs  on  this  continent. 

Is  there  any  line  of  public  policy  which  would  produce  these  results 
within  a  given  time  ?  We  believe  such  a  policy  exists,  and  has  found 
warm  advocates  in  all  the  great  centres  of  British  American  population. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  policy  of  the  connexion  of  the  Provinces,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  under  the  vice-royalty  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Her  Majesty,  advised  by  a  legislature,  of  which  at  least  the  upper 
chamber  shall  be  constituted  so  as  to  act  as  a  true  conservator  of  our 
transcript  or  adaptation  of  the  British  constitution.  It  vis  a  policy  of 
union  which  is  strength  ;  of  a  new  commercial  route  from  England  to 
the  East ;  of  the  elevation  of  the  symbol  and  reality  of  authority  on 
this  soil ;  a  policy,  attractive,  expansive  and  progressive  as  the  most 
earnest  advocate  of  progress  can  desire. 

Hitherto,  American  ideas  of  government  have  so  troubled  or  domi- 
nated all  the  populations  of  the  New  World,  especially  those  of  us 
nearest  their  source,  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  has  never  yet  had 
fair  audience  from  this  age.     In  the  far  South  alone,  among  the  people 
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of  Brazil,  has  that  experiment,  so  old,  and  on  the  whole  so  sacceflsfiil 
in  Europe,  been  fairly  tried.  For  half  a  century,  Brazil  has  known  no 
serious  domestic  disturbances,  while  the  imitktive  republics  of  the  South 
have  run  into  a  condition  of  chronic  anarchy,  relieved  occasionally  by 
short  lived  accessions  of  despotism.  The  great  federation  of  the  north* 
the  model  which  Bolivar  and  his  copyists  all  copied,  has  shown  the  last 
and  saddest  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  modem  expansive  republic 
to  separation  and  civil  war.  The  demonstration  it  is  to  furnish  is  as  yet 
incomplete,  and  prudence  warns  us  against  drawing  too  hasty  conclusions ; 
but  in  whatever  else  the  present  contest  may  issue,  it  cannot  issue  as  all 
civilized  monarchies  hare  at  one  time  or  other  done,  in  a  voluntaiy 
restoration,  giving  a  new  lease  to  the  old  government. 

The  republic  of  Washington  was,  in  truth,  a  work  of  virtue  and  genius 
well  calculatsd  to  excite  the  hopes  and  admiration  of  mankind.  It  was 
not  the  creation  of  an  empirical  or  presumptuous  spirit.  All  the  first 
fathers  would  gladly  have  retained  their  English  connexion,  if  Lord 
North  and  George  III.  had  permitted  them.  Slowly  and  unwillingly, 
and  vrith  many  misgivings,  they  sundered  the  last  ties  that  bound  them 
to  the  parent  state.  With  awe-struck  solemnity  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  new  order,  among  the  only  materials  they  had  left — the 
colonial  democracy,  with  a  feeble  and  almost  "unfelt  infusion  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy.  The  crown  and  the  connexion 
were  gone ;  but  the  founders  of  the  new  system  invoked  the  blessings  of 
religion,  and  the  bright  examples  of  the  remotest  ages,  to  consecrate  and 
dignify  their  work.  Still,  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  those  men — 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  Jefferson  himself,  Adams,  and  Washington, 
above  all, — though  with  very  various  degrees  of  confidence  in  the  result, 
never  looked  upon  their  new  State  as  other  than  ''  a  great  experiment." 
For  fourteen  years  that  experiment  was  tried  as  a  loose  league;  for 
seventy  years  it  has  been  tried  as  a  close-  knit  confederacy  :  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  presumption,  from  no  irreverent  disregard  of  those  great  men 
and  their  motives,  that,  reasoning  after  the  fact,  we  conclude  their  ex- 
periment to  have  failed,  and  recommend  the  avoidance  of  a  similar  error 
to  our  own  colonial  statesmen.  It  failed  in  that  which  the  banished  Kent 
saw  and  desired  to  serve  in  the  face  of  the  discrowned  king — authority. 
It  failed  in  the  authority  of  the  president  over  his  cabinet ;  in  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  court  over  the  country ;  in  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  over  the  States ;  in  the  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief 
over  the  forces,  naval  and  military,  supposed  to  be  under  his  orders. 

The  modem  age  seems  more  and  more  to  want,  and  the  new  spirit  of 
the  new  world  to  exact,  a  wider  degree  of  individual  liberty  and  equality 
than  is  consistent  with  stability  or  longevity  in  the  State,  unless  the 
principle  of  authority  shall  be  as  strongly  fortified  in  the  constitution 
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the  love  of  liberty  is  among  the  people.  Not  that  authority  and  liberty 
are  at  all  incompatible ;  not  that,  rightly  considered,  they  are  even  separ- 
able ;  but  that  liberty  is  active,  exiG;ent,  perennial,  and  self-asserting ; 
while  authority,  in  our  times,  must  be  early  introduced  into  the  system 
of  the  State,  widely  known  and  felt  over  the  land,  carefully  protected  in 
its  prerogatives,  and  recommended  by  word  and  example  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  the  people.  With  us,  liberty  has  nothing  to  fear  except  from 
the  unworthiness  of  the  people's  own  representatives ;  while  should 
authority,  endangered  and  dishonoured,  perish  out  of  our  State  systen^ 
it  would  soon  be  found,  as  it  was  found  of  old  and  of  late,  that  the  rent, 
large  enough  to  permit  the  removal  of  that  palladium,  is  also  large 
enough  to  permit  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  dictator. 

Hitherto,  the  whole  experience  of  mankind  has  known  but  one  system 
of  government  which  combines,  in  fair  and  harmonious  proportionSi 
authority  with  liberty,  and  that  is,  the  limited  monarchy,  of  which 
England  furnishes  the  oldest  and  Italy  the  latest  model.  For  this 
desired  form  of  government — ^the  fond  reflected  image  of  a. free  people — 
Prussia  is  now  contending  with  a  despotic  prince ;  Poland  is  in  arms ; 
Hungary  in  agitation  ;  and  the  first  minds  in  France  and  Spain  in  renewed 
expectancy.  Constitutional  monarchy  has  its  defects,  for  it  is  human ;  I 
its  tendencies  to  abuse,  for  it  is  the  favourite  theatre  of  party ;  its  assail- 
able point,  in  hereditary  succession ;  its  anxieties,  in  the  nice  preservation  i 
of  the  domestic  balance  of  powers ;  yet  whether  we  compare  its  great , 
oameSy  and  its  great  capacity  for  endurance,  with  the  names  and  the 
permanency,  of  elective  governments  like  Venice,  Holland,  Poland,  or  the 
United  States,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  of  despotic  powers  like  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Morocco,  on  the  other, — ^we  shall  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  have  enjoyed  much  more  security  than  those 
who  existed  under  a  despotism,— 'with  much  more  freedom  than  those 
who  lived  under  any  elective  form  of  state  sovereignty. 

If  all  ancient  and  all  modem  experiences  cry  aloud  to  us  with  this 
ymce,  why  do  we  close  our  ears  against  them  P  Are  we  too  new,  too 
fewy  or  too  busy  with  better  work,  to  think  betimes  of  our  future  con- 
stitution ?  We  are  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
"^British  subjects — professing  monarchista  almost  to  a  man — four  mil- 
lions. Are  these  too  few  to  form  a  decision  on  their  political  future  f 
Our  joint  revenues  within  that  range  exceed  those  of  the  tespectable 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bavaria,  Portugal,  and  Saxony.  Our 
jomt  civil  lists  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the  royal  governments  of  those 
tadent  and  considerable  nations,  cramped  as  they  are,  where  we  are 
boundless — in  point  of  territory.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  it  is  listlessneas 
of  will — not  lack  of  means  or  numbers — which  heretofore  has  preveilted 
m  taking  up  in  a  practical  shape  the  alternative  of  the  fate  before 
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the  establishment  of  our  future,  complete»  and  permanent  constitutioik 
Some  one  may  say,  "  responsible  government  will  last  my  time ; "  ano- 
ther may  add,  "  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  defences,  England 
will  defend  us  " — and  this,  too,  in  the  very  same  day  when  the  warning 
Toice  reaches  us  from  the  mother  country,  proclaiming  over  and  cm 
again,  "  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue." 

We  believe  with  the  late  gifted  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  (^Generative 
Principle  of  Political  Constitutions),  that  Divine  Providence  is  the 
author  and  upholder  of  all  legitimate  power,  and  that  He  only  shapes 
the  destinies  of  nations.  But  this  beneficent  Providence  presents  oppor- 
tunities, furnishes  occasions,  supplies  instruments,  and  endows  advocates, 
to  bring  about  those  changes  in  the  world's  economy  which,  in  His 
unerring  wisdom.  He  decrees.  Looking  at  the  position,  at  this  moment^ 
of  the  English  Monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  American  Demo- 
cracy on  the  other,  is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  such  a  providential 
occasion  or  opportimity  is  now  presented  to  the  good  people  of  all 
British  America  ?  It  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  not  desirable,  that 
we  should  seek  to  transfer  to  this  crude  soil  of  ours  the  delicate  plant 
of  old  European  loyalty,  as  it  grew  in  the  gardens  of  monasteries,  on  the 
parterres  of  palaces,  and  the  glacis  of  walled  towns,  in  the  middle  ages. 
That  flower  of  the  feudal  ages  has  perished  out  of  many  parts  even  of 
Europe,  but  finds  shelter  yet  among  the  hedge-rows  of  Old  England. 
What  Lord  Stanhope  remarks  of  the  increase  of  Hungarian  loyalty  in 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa,  because  of  her  sex,  her  virtues,  and  her 
afflictions,  is  felt  in  a  great  degree  towards  our  present  gracious  Sove- 
reign, not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  all  her  dominions.  Happily 
for  us,  if  we  are  to  derive  authority  from  abroad,  we  can  find  it  united 
in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  with  all  the  domestic  virtues  that  can  adorn 
the  first  lady  of  her  age.  We  can  go  to  a  source  of  moral  power,  before 
which  the  sternest  republican  would  have  bent  with  respect,  and  where 
all  who  have  taught  formerly  that  power  is  of  God,  that  civil  obedience 
is  a  virtue,  and  that  the  Prince  is  to  be  honoured  for  conscience  sake, 
would  have  yielded  their  homage  with  unstinted  reverence.  When  such 
is  the  sentiment  abroad — and  it  is  abroad  over  the  whole  colonial  world 
— ^why  not,  statesmen,  seize  the  fortunate  hour,  to  fix  the  character  of 
their  states,  and  give  stability  to  their  institutions,  their  credit,  and  their 
character  ?  Why  not  the  United  voice  of  British  America  be  heard,  in 
respectful  accents,  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne,  stating  the  true 
position,  wants  and  wishes  of  these  Colonies,  and  asking  from  Her 
Majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  means  to  perpetuate  constitutional 
monarchy,  at  least  in  this  region  of  the  New  World  ? 

We  can  easily  conceive  what  a  striking  spectacle  that  might  he,  un- 
exampled almost  in  modem  times,  and  what  mighty  words  those  would 
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be,  which  the  delegates  of  British  North  America  would  probably  feel 
authorized  to  employ,  on  such  an  occasion.  '*  May  it  please  your 
Majesty/'  they  might  say,  **  the  Parliament  and  People  of  these  king« 
doms,  have  given  birth  to  a  new  and  considerable  state  in  Northern 
America.  They  have  sent  out  industrious  millions  to  found  that  state, 
and  endowed  them  with  the  system  of  law,  under  which  they  are  now 
goremed.  Your  Majesty's  name  is  held  in  yeneration  throughout  those 
&r*extending  lands,  which  need  only  for  their  future,  security,  stability, 
and  authority,  superadded  to  their  present  franchises.  We  therefore 
humbly  beseech  your  Migesty,  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
dedicate  to  this  noble  service  of  perfecting  the  liberties  of  those  colonies, 
one  of  the  sons  of  your  House,  so  that  your  Majesty's  descendants,  and 
those  of  your  people  beyond  the  Atlantic,  may  conjointly  perpetuate  to 
all  their  posterity,  that  combination  of  liberty  and  law,  of  which  we 
recognize  the  antitype  in  the  British  Constitution." 
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BY   H.   J.   IBBOTSOir. 

The  world  is  said  to  be  too  much  given  to  hero-worship,  and  to  neglect 
the  real  benefactors  of  the  race.  The  charges  are  to  some  extent  true. 
Ihe  number  of  benefactors  has  however  risen  very  much  of  late,  making 
the  world's  duty  in  this  respect  not  a  slight  one ;  for  it  has  had  to  find 
oat  before  bestowing  its  rewards  whether  their  claims  were  well  founded. 
For  this,  time  is  often  required,  during  which  the  claimant  complains  of 
neglect. 

Farther  it  is  alleged  that  the  world  does  not  know  its  great  men. 
Now  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  this.  The  world's  duty  respecting 
its  benefactors  just  alluded  to,  has  been  full  of  difficulties,  but  think 
only  of  searching  out  its  great  men  among  the  hundred  millions  of  the 
nee,  and  then,  when  it  has  found  them,  of  the  labour  of  estimating  that 
gieatness,  and  wherein  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth  consist.  The 
ti&  is  overwhelming,  and  the  world  has  wisely  declared,  that  if  great 
ifiOQ  wish  to  be  acknowledged,  let  them  come  out,  proclaim  their  great- 
ness, and  make  known  its  stamp  by  their  acts.  With  respect  to  the 
fonner,  the  world  has  shown  much  discretion ;  for  were  it  to  depend 
merely  upon  proclamation  our  streets  would  be  encumbered  with  great 
nen,  and  its  task  of  doling  out  proper  acknowledgements  rendered 
niber  herculean. 
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There  are  great  men  and  big  little  men  in  high  places,  and  the  same 
category  in  humble  position,  with  this  decided  difference,  that  for  one 
really  great  man  in  the  one  sphere  or  the  other,  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  big  little  men  who  fancy  themselves  his  superior.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  take  a  sample  from  high  places,  and  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  apply  the  scalpel  for  a  moral  dissection,  i,e,,  to  afford  an  insight  into 
a  great  man's  character,  with  its  virtues,  vices,  and  failings. 

Besides  the  task  is  difficult. — One  day,  a  man  high  in  office  ia  con- 
sidered a  great  man ;  but  when  the  next  he  falls,  he  sinks  to  a  big  little 
man.  How  to  account  for  such  transformations  is  the  rub,  unless  joa 
take  Swiffs  explanation,  that  when  he  retires,  all  his  virtues,  wit  and 
talents  fly  to  his  successor. 

Let  us  rather  take  up  a  specimen  in  humble  life,  respecting  which 
neither  flattery  nor  enmity  are  likely  to  operate.  Take  one  of  a  Yoca- 
tion  continually  meeting  the  world's  eye,  that  of  a  Policeman,  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  we  will  call  Policeman  X. 

There  is  nothing  about  him  remarkable  in  appearance.  He  is  a  strong, 
wiry,  athletic  fellow,  rather  stocky  than  thin,  Arm  in  the  haunches  and 
well  developed,  somewhat  hard  featured  from  exposure,  and  the  gradual, 
indurating  process  of  his  profession.  His  face  is  flat  and  broad,— -cheek 
bones  rather  high, — nose  inclined  to  **  snub,"  firm  in  the  jaws — ^head 
bullet  shaped. 

Policeman  X.  i^  a  zealous  public  servant,  to  whom  the  cause  of  public 
order  is  indebted.  Having  been  a  long  time  in  the  Force,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  miraculous  "sense  of  public  duty,"  quite  enviable.  To  deaciibe 
in  what  it  consists  is  no  easy  undertaking ;  for  Policeman  X«'b  enlarged 
experience  has  taught  him  to  despise  the  common  rules,  which  were 
wont  to  guide  the  watchman  of  yore,  and  thus  it  is,  that  sometimes  it 
is  severe  and  rigid,  sometimes  relaxed, — and  sometimes  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  There  is  no  functionary  who  carries  out  more  than  he 
the  maxim  that  "circumstances  alter  cases."  Policeman  X.'s  system  is 
his  own.  He  has  no  rule  to  guide  him  but  the  orders  of  his  Gaptain, 
which  he  construes  liberally  or  literally  as  may  in  his  view  be  beat. 

He  has  heard  it  said  by  some  lawyer  that  it  is  better  to  carry  out  the 
spirit,  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  goes  for  the  tpirii.  More- 
oyer,  he  declares  he  is  spared  all  trouble  about  the  letter,  as  it  is  not 
stated  what  letter  is  intended.  He  has  heard  so  much  about  this  letter 
that  he  wishes  to  see  it  with  an  aching  curiosity,  but  though  he  has  been 
BO  long  a  Policeman,  he  has  failed  to  have  it  gratified. 

He  once  asked  Sergeant  Kite  what  was  meant  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  that  wary  old  coon  ventured  not  a  word  of  reply,  not  a  eyllable. 
He  then  applied  to  some  law  students,  whom  he  had  taken  up  one  night, 
one  of  whom  told  him  a  lawyer's  letter  was  intended.    Another  that  it 
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was  a  moDey  letter,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  so  rarely  met  with. 
Policeman  X.  still  puzzled,  for  some  time  thought  that  a  de<id  letter  was 
meant,  which  would  at  once  account  for  his  never  having  seen  it.     Ser- 
geant 81owe  oDce  told  him  that  it  was  a  disputed  question,  and  that  was , 
the  reason  why  he,  the  Sergeant,  never  bothered  his  head  about  it. 

*    .  ♦  •  *  •  ♦  4c  * 

Policeman  X.  having  smoked  fifteen  pipes  one  night,  has  arrived  at  a 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  what  is  intended — an  idea  so  abstruse  that  he  does 
not  choose  to  trust  to  writing  to  express  it,  but  will,  he  says,  impart  it 
to  any  gentleman  coming  to  Station  A.,  if  polite  and  sober. 

The  only  thing  of  the  law  that  he  has  carried  out  is  his  staff.  But 
the  epirU  is  a  totally  different  thing.  With  that  he  is  fully  acquainted. 
Many  a  time  he  and  a  friend  have  discussed  it  together. 

In  fact)  it  has  been  said  that  occasionally  Policeman  X.  is  governed 
bv  the  mere  spirit,  which  is  the  reason  perhaps  why  some  of  his  com- 
plaints now  and  then  end  in  gas. 

He  once  saw  a  Latin  maxim  at  the  end  of  an  old  spelling  book— • 
*'  Summwn  jus,  eumtna  injuria,^*  which  was  translated,  "  The  extreme 
rigour  of  the  law  caused  wrong ;"  and  has  heard  from  the  justices  that 
it  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one 
innocent  man  should  suffer.  Now  Policeman  X.  is  governed  by  these 
nuudms  as  a  general  thing,  and  sometimes  by  zeal, — but  when,  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances. 

When  he  happens  to  be  insulted  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  is 
all  seal  and  exerts  all  his  powers,  physical  and  mental,  to  their  fullest 
extent.  His  rule  is  that  he  cannot  do  too  much  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  law.  A  hundred  instances  of  "  zeal "  of  this  nature  might  be 
given.  One  will  do  as  well  as  a  hundred.  It  was  that  of  a  little  boy 
playing  with  snow-balls,  one  of  which  accidentally  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder.  Policeman  X.  rushes  forward  to  arrest ;  boy  runs ;  Policeman 
Z.  nms,  and  there  is  a  chase  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Policeman  X. 
gains  upon  little  legs,  who  tacks  and  veers  a  dozen  times.  Policeman 
X  has  caught  him  !~No ;  the  little  varmint  wriggles  and  dashes  under 
his  legs.  Another  chase.  Policeman  X.  begins  to.  puff;  his  steam  is 
all  on.  He  makes  one  desperate  plunge  forward  and  secures  his 
prisoner,  who  is  carried  along  to  the  station  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers  of 
bis  stamp,  amid  all  the  '*  pomp  and  circumstances  "  proper  to  this  visible 
▼indication  of  the  law. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  a  sublime  sight ;  not  so  much  for  the  circumstances 
II  for  the  high  moral  lesson  it  taught  the  whole  city  and  county,  that 
the  law  must  be  respected  and  is  inviolable ! 

It  is  when  he  is  attacked  that  his  zeal  is  put  forth.  Let  him  be  ob- 
itmcted,  and  called  ''  peeler,"  blue-bottle,"  or  other  insulting  epithet, 
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he  levels  his  prisoner  to  the  ground — not  failing  afterwards  to  lodge  his 
complaint  for  resistance  and  assault,  fiy  this  means  he  inspires  a  whole- 
some terror  of  the  Pohce,  and  upholds  the  dignity  of  the  Force,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own. 

Policeman  X  is  not  actuated  hy  vindictiveness  on  such  occasioBS,  but 
high  principle  and  a  desire  to  maintain  order.  His  own  personal  in- 
conveniences and  dignity  he  recks  not  ahout,  but,  if  he  does  think  of 
them,  they  are  merged  in  consideration  of  the  high  duty  of  his  office, 
and  the  august  motive  for  its  employment ! 

Policeman  X  views  crime  as  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. :  that  which 
concerns  the  public,  and  that  bearing  on  the  executors  of  the  law  ;  the 
first  including  such  matters  as  murder,  robbery,  &c.,  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  crimes,  of  course  ;  the  second,  such  as 
assaulting  constables  whilst  on  duty,  or  insulting  them,  are  offences  of 
a  special  grave  nature,  calling  for  most  exemplary  punishment,  aiming^ 
as  they  do,  at  the  subversion  of  justice  itself.  So  that  by  a  strange  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  call  it  idiosyncracy  if  you  like,  Policeman  X's  opinion 
of  gradation  of  high  crimes  and  offences  begins  where  that  of  others 
ends.  He  can  look  with  some  composure  on  a  man  charged  with  robbery, 
provided  he  is  not  the  party  robbed ;  but  his  indignation  is  "  up  **  at  the 
rascal  who  has  insulted  him  in  his  office.  With  him  the  highest  crime 
is  the  one  just  mentioned,  with  the  very  grave  addition  of  the  fellow's 
shouting  and  singing  all  night  in  the  Station,  depriving  him  of  that  share 
of  comfortable  slumber  so  essential  for  good  policemanship.  He  never 
allows  his  personal  feelings  to  actuate  him.  No  !  he  sacrifices  them  on 
the  altar  of  the  law !  He  is  aware  that  the  public  has  its  eye  upon  him, 
(in  daj^  time)  and  acts  accordingly.  Thus  actuated  he  makes  no  differ- 
ence, with  a  few  exceptions,  between  friend  and  foe.  On  one  occasion,  he 
was  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  '*  enforce  the  law  "  rather  heavily  on 
a  fellow  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  could  not  have  cause  of  previous 
difference.  After  the  affair  was  over,  Policeman  X  was  remonstrated 
with  on  his  extreme  harshness  towards  his  old  friend,  "  considering  all  the 
circumstances."  "  You  resisted,  you  laid  hold  of  me,"  was  the  reply. 
"That  might  be,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  but  surely  that  did  not  warrant 
your  hammering  me  so."  "  It  was  perfectly  justifiable,"  was  the  answer, 
*'  when  you  laid  hold  of  me,  you  attacked  the  city,  you  attacked  the 
province,  you  attempted  to  overturn  the  very  foundation  of  society  !" 

Policeman  X  loves  to  show  his  mildness  in  the  execution  of  his  ardu- 
ous duty,  and  occasionally  allows  a  man  to  escape  rather  than  make  a 
prisoner  of  him,  that  is,  if  the  man  shews  that  proper  respect  to  blue- 
stick  which  he  ought  to  pay — if  he  is  "  polite,"  as  Policeman  X  phrases 
it,  "quiet,"  and  does  not  "resist."  On  such  occasions  Policeman  X 
views  the  offence  with  dull  spectacles ;  but  should  the  infractor  prove 
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obstreperons^then,  through  an  immense  magnifying  glass.  In  the  last 
case,  slight  trifles  become  the  basis  of  grave  offences,  merely  on  account 
of  "  resistance ;"  a  hasty  expression  directed  against  Police,  completely 
dianges  the  nature  of  the  charge.  His  zeal,  usually  dormant,  suddenly 
fires  up,  and  in  a  moment  shews  that  it  may  slumber,  but  is  never  dead. 

If  Policeman  X  is  severely  handled  on  some  occasions,  and  the  inflictor 
should  escape,  the  matter  does  not  end  there.  The  malefactor  is  sure 
to  be  afterwards  arrested,  and  gets  his  due  with  compound  interest ! 

Policeman  X  is  accused  of  occasionally  overlooking  a  mountain  and 
severely  inspecting  a  mole-hill ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  alluding  to  all 
the  miserable  complaints  against  this  humble  but  worthy  pillar  of  the 
law — who  would  have  been,  long  ago,  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  hammer- 
ings incidental  to  good  policemanship,  were  it  not  that  the  said  pillar  is 
composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  so  to  speak,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
metal.  He  believes  himself  to  be  the  hub  of  the  Force,  and  that  through 
him,  in  a  special  moral  sense,  the  Police  machinery  moves  and  has  its 
being.  That  machinery,  he  says,  would  have  to  *'  shut  up,''  without  his 
rare  co-operation.  The  big  wheels,  which  in  their  wonderful  revolutions 
seem  to  say,  ''see  what  work  we  do,"  and  "what  a  dust  we  raise," 
would  find  themselves  powerless  without  poor  Hub's  assistance,  for  what 
would  they  do  without  the  nave  ? 

It  ifi  a  grand  thing  to  see  Policeman  X  on  duty  in  one  of  our  streets. 
Tliere  he  moves  along  with  quiet  dignity.     Slow  in  pace  and  fearless  in 
bearing,  he  imparts  a  feeling  of  security  on  his  beat.     He  is  regarded 
with  mute  wonder.     Housekeepers  grow  careless,  knowing  that  Police- 
man X  is  nigh  at  hand.     By  a  strange  anomaly,  he  seems  to  multiply  all 
the  temptations  to  offences  by  this  strength  of  vigilance,  lulling  reason- 
able caution.    See  him  again  in  court,  recounting  the  circumstances  of 
an  arrest.    What  a  picture  of  a  man — consciousness  of  having  done  his 
dluty,  beaming  from  his  look,  and  borne  out  by  the  emphasis  of  assertion ! 
Sear  him  when  the  defendant  dares  to  deny !    But  if  he  admits,  and  was 
*'  quiet "  on  being  arrested.  Policeman  X  hastens  to  declare  it.     If  the 
^ariioner  behaves  like  a  ''  gentleman,"  Policeman  X  treats  him  as  such 
kind,   sympathetic  instinct!     The  administration  of  the  law  be- 
a  sublime  spectacle  when  Policeman  X  enters  the  witness-box. 

But  he  appears  in  all  his  grandeur  when  actively  engaged  as  a  Police- 
He  is  not  (we  quote  his  own  emphatic  words)   ''one  of  them 
lubberly  fellows  what  pass  the  whole  day  in  gawking  about,  half  the 
Lt  in  sleeping,  and  the  other  half  in  smoking."     Nobody  can  accuse 
of  being  a  Policeman  of  Cockaigne.     He  never  shrinks  from  duty, 
and  would  sooner  fight  than  do  nothing.    This  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
United  sense,  for  Policeman  X  would  not  have  it  go  abroad  that  he  is  a 
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bully  hj  nature,  and  naturally  pugnacious.     Whatever  may  be  tuad 
about  him,  his  courage  is  undoubted. 

Policeman  X  has  been  accused  of  being  a  "respecter  of  persons,"  and 
to  shew  favour  to  broadcloth  and  to  patrons,  which  he  denies  to  home* 
spun.  Nobody  would  be  mad  enough  to  venture  such  a  statement  wha 
witnessed  him  at  a  row.  On  such  occasions  he  levels  right  and  left  with 
wonderful  impartiality.  His  baton  then  ceases  to  be  ornamental,  but 
the  instrument  of  the  preservation  of  order.  What  wonders  it  performs ! 
It  speaks  more  forcibly  that  any  statute  or  by-law.  It  is  the  ultima 
ratio,  last  argument  of  constables,  vulgarly  called  '^knock-him-down." 
Policeman  X  declares  those  arguments  are  very  impressive  when  properly 
applied,  they  are  felt  if  not  understood. 

It  has  a  language  of  its  own,  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  of  being 
at  once  understood  by  foreigners  as  by  natives.  Borrowed  from  the 
Malay,  it  is  expressed  by  strange  characters.  They  remind  one  of  the 
signatures  of  the  barons  of  old,  who,  called  upon  to  sign,  excused  them- 
selves on  account  of  their  nobility,  but  made  their  marks. 

It  is  a  sort  of  universal  vernacular,  which,  though  harsh  and  rough  in 
communication,  has  a  wonderful  advantage  over  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Policeman  X  is  the  dread  of  rowdyism.     He  is  known  all  round  and 
even  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  city  limits.     He  has,  of  course,  hi» 
enemies,  who  get  up  all  sorts  of  stories  against  him — as  that  he  roughly 
handles  fellows,  and  then,  on  remonstrance,  arrests  them  for  "  impeding* 
and  resisting  '*  him  in  his  duty ;  that  he  is  implacable  in  his  resentmenta- 
and  never  forgets  an   old  score ;  that  he  sometimes  arrests  men  ''  on. 
suspicion  of  being  suspicious  characters  ;*'  that  he  often  swears  hard  ii 
court ;  and  other  things  which  we  would  not  quote,  were  it  not  for 
example  of  this  universal  rule,  that  all  men  have  to  bear  more  or  1( 
against  enmity,  open  or  secret ;  that  evil-tongued  people  will  make  fault 
for  a  man,  when  the  glass  of  truth  would  discover  but  trivial  blemishe^^ 
though  magnified  a  hundred  fold.     We  might  enter  into  an  ezaminatiocr:= 
of  these  charges  with  a  view  to  refutation,  but  what  would  it  avail  ? 
convince  these  people  of  the  contrary  would  be  impossible !  Policeman 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  accomplished  hand  at  "  looking  the  ol 
way  "  in  the  whole  Force.     He  seems  to  have  a  natural  genius  that  wayr"^ 
tempered  with  a  good  deal  of  caution.     True,  he  has  been  accused  or^^ 
carrying  it  too  far,  and  unwisely  extending  the  virtue  into  a  positive  vice  -^ 
Of  this  we  cannot  speak,  but  suspect  it  to  be  one  of  those  exaggeratioo^B- 
just  referred  to.     We  could  demolish  all  such  cavilling  by  the  singl^P" 
remark,  that  he  has  been  twenty  years  in  the  Force,  and  therefore  mi 
be  a  wonderfully  proper  policeman.     Besides,  this  is  a  privilege  of 
good  policeman,  if  exercised  with  proper  discretion,  and  usually  does 
harm.     That  it  occasionally  works  badly,  is  admitted,  which  only  shei 
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thit  no  general  mle  will  work  without  exceptions.  Of  ninety-nine  cases 
oat  of  a  hundred  the  thing  has  done  well  and  nobody  has  been  hurt. 
The  hondredth  is  one  that  was  not  foreseen  in  its  consequences,  and  un- 
jfartnnately  turns  out  serious.  But  why  raise  a  "hillaballoo"  about  it,  if 
the  policeman  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  ?  Policemen 
are  not  infallible,  and  make  mistakes  occasionally  like  other  people. 

Think  of  the  advantages  of  this  golden  rule  of  policemanship ! — 
1.  AToiding  that  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  sumtnum  jtts,  we  hare  al- 
hided  to ;  2.  Avoiding  the  cramming  of  our  gaols  with  criminals,  for 
probably  slight  offences,  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  them,  and  perhaps 
positive  evil,  with  the  further  danger  of  breeding  gaol  fever  or  epidemic ; 
3.  Avoiding  enormous  expense  in  founding  more  criminal  courts,  and 
multiplying  the  staff  of  magistrates  and  police  officials.  Compare  these 
advantages  with  the  occasional  break-down  in  the  working  of  the  said 
golden  rule,  and  then  say  in  whose  favour  does  the  balance  turn  ? 

Again,  no  instances  have  occurred,  with  a  few  exceptions,  wherein 
Policeman  X  has  abused  that  high  privilege,  which,  to  speak  candidly, 
he  has  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  without  reckoning 
his  own,  and  more  particularly  of  many  persons  whose  names  are,  how- 
ever, vnthheld  from  delicacy,  who  have  assured  us  that  Policeman  X  has 
oecasionally  let  them  off,  when  he  might  have — and  probably  was  bound, 
jtrictly  speaking — to  arrest  them.  Young  men,  too,  have  been  heard  to 
lay  that,  when  obliged  to  arrest.  Policeman  X  has  behaved  with  great 
foliteness,  and  spared  them  unnecessary  exposure, — facts  which  they 
eoold  abundantly  prove  if  called  upon,  but  trust  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  excused  from  so  doing. 

Policeman  X  is  a  sturdy  fellow,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  thick- 
skinned.  He  disregards  the  complaints  of  ''  inefficiency  of  police."  He 
has  heard  the  old  cry  of — "  Where  was  the  police  ?"  so  often,  that  he 
has  become  accustomed  to  it.  He  laughs  at  it  as  an  absurdity.  His 
invariable  answer  to  it  is  this, — ''  Can  a  man,  be  here,  there,  and  every- 
where at  the  same  time  ?"  "  Is  he  obliged  to  see  through  or  over  a 
jrall  or  a  door,  or  hear  what  is  going  on  a  mile  off?"  "  Is  he  to  leave 
'ti^jpost  because  something  may  have  happened  somewhere  else ?"  "A 
ll^c^man  is  but  a  man,  and  a  man  cannot  divide  himself  into  a  hundred 
pieces  1  .  If  his  right  leg  is  in  the  east,  his  left  will  not  be  in  the  west ! 
Besides,  where  is  the  use  of  going  over  there — perhaps  on  some  trivial 
dbturbance,  or  even  false  alarm — when  a  robbery  or  murder  may  take 
.place  in  his  absence  ?" 

«  Again — along  a  policeman's  beat  (two  miles  long)  he  has  sometimes 
enongh  ta  do  to  watch  even  a  corner,  and  he  is  frequently  obliged  to 
vatch  half  a  night  at  one,  particularly  where  there  is  a  tavern  or  other 
burnt  of  riotously-disposed  people ;  how,  then,  can  he  attend  to  the 
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remainder  of  the  two  miles  P  The  thing  is  impossible,  unless  he  were 
gifted  with  seven-league  boots,  an  invisible  coat,  and  the  one  hundred 
arms  of  Briareus  1 

Policeman  X  was  never  drunk  on  duty, — except  once,  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Serjeant  Kite — ^whether  in  jest  or  earnest  does  not  ap 
pear — said  he  might  take  a  glass  when  the  thermometer  shewed  44^ 
below  zero.  On  the  night  in  question,  with  the  thermometer  4^  below, 
by  a  singular  fatality  Policeman  X  saw  double,  and  imbibed !  The 
Mpirit  was  strong — the  flesh  was  weak !  It  is  but  just  here  to  state  that 
Policeman  X  was  a  temperate  man,  barring  accidents. 

There  are  apparently  three  stages  of  official  life.  The  first  is  charac- 
terized by  over-zeal  and  fussiness — a  perpetual  desire  to  do  more  than  is  » 
necessary — to  point  out  others'  deficiencies  here  and  there,  and,  from  a 
"  high  sense  of  public  duty,'*  to  endeavour  to  remedy  them.  The  over- 
zealous  official  never  tires  of  showing  how  things  are  going  wrong,  until, 
in  his  zeal,  he  blunders  into  the  territory  of  some  other  official,  treads 
npon  his  toes,  and  is  rewarded  with — a  rebuff!  The  second  stage  is  the 
doing  one's  duty  without  unnecessary  zeal.  The  third  is  one  into  whidi 
the  official  gradually  falls  by  a  curious  law  of  gravitation — consisting  in 
doing  little  or  nothing,  with  the  privilege  of  putting  all  work  upon 
somebody  else.  This  stage  is  reached  only  after  long  service,  and  re- 
quires great  ability  and  interest.  These  requisites  are  the  proper  founda- 
tion of  this  stage,  of  which  the  fortification  is  and  should  be  :  A  per- 
petual grumbling  at  others'  want  of  energy,  zeal,  and  tact  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty;  and  the  inspecting  others*  omissions  and  blunders 
through  a  magnifying  telescope.  While  thus  zealously  employed,  the 
gazer  cannot  of  course  see  his  own ;  and  should  such  be  hinted  at,  in- 
vites all  with  a  frank  high  consciousness  of  having  done  his  part,  to 
look  through  at  the  other  end,  and  point  them  out  if  they  can. 

We  know  several  in  this  stage,  who  functipnate  respectably ;  who  feel 
that  the  public  are  their  everlasting  debtors,  merely  from  fulfilling  it 
with  credit  to  themselves.  These  occasionally  inveigh  against  public 
indifference  and  ingratitude — a  charge  which,  being  spread  over  so  many 
heads,  seems  to  be  borne  with  remarkable  resignation — ^almost  as  if 
considered  by  the  said  public  to  be  unfounded.  The  complaint  of  not 
appreciating  their  services  is,  perhaps,  well  founded  in  one  sense  if  not 
in  another. 

Justice  forces  us  to  declare,  that  Policeman  X  never  was  found  in  the 
first  fault ;  ]iis  strong  "  horse-sense  "  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  tres- 
passing on  others'  duties  or  overdoing  his  own.  He  is  a  stickler  for 
discipline ;  one  golden  rule  of  which  he  believes  to  be  to  do  nothing 
without  orders,  and  never  to  do  more  than  is  actually  necessary.  Far- 
ther, that  if  every  man  does  just  what  he  is  ordered  to  do,  things  will 
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^  right ;  and  if  things  are  not  properly  ordered,  he»  Policeman  X,  ifi 
discharged  from  responsibility. 

These  maxims  he  has  heard  repeated  a  hundred  times  by  Serjeant 
*  Kite,   who  is  never  wrong;  and  by  strictly  following  his  orders,  he, 
Policeman  X,  is  now  what  he  is, — a  perfect  model  of  a  constable — 
batring  human  imperfections. 

As  to  the  third  stage,  Policeman  X  b  not  guilty.  If  he  shewed  any 
inclination  that  way,  it  would  have  been  checked  by  Serjeant  Kite. 
Policeman  X  declares  he  is  not  apt  to  trespass  on  others'  ground.  Never- 
theless it  has  been  said,  that,  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  inclines  to  the 
said  law  of  gravitation,  which  would  at  once  explain  his  ardent  desire 
to  become  a  Serjeant.  Policeman  X  is  indebted  to  Serjeant  Kite  for  his 
excellent  training.  The  rich  original  soil  of  Policeman  X's  natural 
talent,  has  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection  through  skilful  inter- 
mixture, by  Serjeant  Kite. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  efficacy  of  this  last-named 
worthy  functionary.  Belonging  to  a  meritorious  class  of  officers,  he 
nevertheless  stands  by  himself,  and  offers  peculiar  and  rare  character- 
istics. Twenty  years'  experience  of  police  duties  has  rendered  him 
almost  a  non-believer  in  any  thing  good  in  human  nature,  with  a  few 
exceptions  which  Kite  could  count  up  on  his  fingers'  ends.  He  is  as 
'  wary  as  a  fox  ;  and  knows  the  difference  between  a  hawk  and  a  hand- 
saw. He  can  see  through  a  thick  partition,  though  his  eyesight  fre- 
quently fails  through  glass  Having  gone  through. the  mill,  he  is  up.  to 
-all  the  dodges  of  poliee;  and  all  the  shams  and  subterfuges,  short- 
comings and  evasions,  all  the  tricks  and  lies,  of  infractor  of  the  law, 
and  knows,  like  A,  B,  C,  their  wanderings  and  roeanderings,  their  holes 
and  places  of  refuge.  His  biography  of  such  characters  is  very  volumin- 
ous, and  his  portraits  graphic  and  startling. 

Serjeant  Kite  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  man  rendered  sharp  by  con- 
tinual attrition  with  the  villainy  of  the  town ;  and  yet  notwithstanding 
that  attrition,  he  has  escaped  the  operation  of  the  law,  that  a  funnel 
through  which  liquor  is  continually  poured,  will  naturally  at  length  par- 
take of  its  odour.  We  mean  that  Serjeant  Kite  is  an  honest  man, — 
barring  human  infirmities. 

Kite  having  been  a  constable  himself,  and  knowing  the  hardships  of 
the  duty,  is  indulgent  to  the  men,  even,  it  is  said,  to  a  fault.  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  probably,  that  he  does  not  browbeat  them  for 
trivial  slips ;  he  would  not  report  a  man,  for  example,  on  alcoholic  sus- 
picion, knowing  full  well  that  the  best  of  men,  during  the  trials  of 
weather,  Ac.,  may  take  a  glass — even  he  himself.  But  if  indulgent  in 
one  respect,  he  is  inexorable  in  another, — in  keeping  constables  to  their 
^Qty,  and  not  allowing  any  intermeddling  with  that  overseeing  and  over- 
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looking  department  which  he  so  ably  and  so  impartially  fulfils.  Thus 
much  for  Serjeant  Kite,  who  has  had  such  influence  in  training  Police- 
man X. 

Policeman  X  does  not  believe  in  Blackstone,  or  the  "  form  of  the  Sta- 
tute.** They  may  do  in  Court,  he  declares,  but  are  of  no  use  in  a  crowd. 
He  asks,  can  the  form  of  the  statute  ''  reform  a  broken  nose,  or  reduce 
to  their  natural  colour  and  conformation  the  ebon  surroundings  of  the 
eyes  ?**  He  enquires,  with  grim  humour,  if  threatened  with  a  stone  at 
the  head,  is  Bl&ckstone  any  guarantee  ''in  that  case  made  and  provided;** 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  if  his  head  is  at  all  protected,  it  is  entirely 
due  to  the  hardness  of  the  case. 

Policeman  X  believes  in  bearing  bis  baton  as  his  staff  of  life  in  a 
double  sense,  for  thereby  he  gains  his  bread,  and  it  is  preserved  from 
destruction.     There  is  more  law  in  it,  he  says,  than  in  Black  stone. 

Policeman  X  has  frequently  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  au- 
thorities have  not  acknowledged  his  services  by  promotion.  They  have 
seen  him  doing  duty  during  twenty  years,  and  yet  treat  him  as  if  it  were 
a  profound  secret !  Of  what  country  or  religion  he  may  be,  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  no  one.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Sergeant  Kite  has  in- 
timated that  he  is  a  follower  of  John  Knox,  He  is  still  full  of  vigour  and 
"  zeal." 

In  all  perilous  undertakings,  requiring  courage  and  tact,  he  is  con- 
isidered  the  ''  right  man  in  the  right  place.*' 

He  is  the  last  trump  of  the  Force,  ready  in  the  last  emergency,  that 
goes  in  and  wins  the  game. 

You  naturally  enquire,  gentle  reader,  what  are  Police  trumps,  and 
what  does  our  hero  represent.  You  shall  be  told  in  strict  confidence — 
don't  blab  it  over  the  town — Policeman  X  is  the  Jack  of  clubs  ! 
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BY    MISS    MURRAY. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


A  glorious  sunrise,  scattering  away  the  fancy-work,  a  thick  hoar-frost 
had  wrought,  and  predicting  a  brilliant  day,  roused  me  from  my  slum- 
bers, and  I  was  speedily  dressed  and  in  the  parlour  which  Eardley*s  old 
senrant  was  '*  settling  up  *'  as  she  called  it.     Her  master,  she  told  me, 
had  gone  out  before  day  break.     **  Sure,  he  was  always  an  early  riser, 
going  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other  among  the  poor  creatures, 
and  sparing  neither  time,  nor  trouble,  nor  money  either,  when  he  had  it, 
to  do  them  good."     He  seemed  to  stand  as  high  in  her  esteem  as  in  that 
of  my  friend  the  landlady  at  the  "  Ford  *'  but  this  did  not  surprise  me, 
for  his  good  looks,  and  the  charm  of  his  manner  exercised  an  influence 
over  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  his  generous,  unexacting, 
easy  temper  towards  dependants  and  inferiors,  his  utter  freedom  from  all 
petty  selfishness  and  small  tyranny  made  him  invariably   beloved  by 
those  who  lived  with  him.     Leaving  Bridget  to  finish  her  sweeping  and 
dusting,  I  walked  into  the  garden  and  thence  by  a  steep,  winding  track, 
which  in  some  spots  would  have  been  almost  impassible  but  for  the  assist- 
ance which  iron  stanchions  driven  into  the  rock  afforded,  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  above  the  cottage.     The  view  from  thence  was 
t  magnificent  extension  of  the  one  I  had  seen  from  the  study  window, 
«Qd  now  lighted  up  by  the  newly  risen  sun,  spreading  its  sparkling 
radiance  over  grove  and  villa,  corn-field  and  cottage,  still  bathed  in  the 
freBh   morning  dew,  and  gilding  the  blue  waves  of  the  ocean  with  the 
richest  splendour,  it  looked  more  like  a  scene  in  fairy  land  than  in  this 
homely,  dusty,  working  day  world.     Throwing  myself  on  the  carpet  of 
heath  spread  around  me,  I  lay  drinking  in  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment 
from   the  picture  spread  before  me.  till  a  voice  well  known,  but  with 
^mething  more  hushed  and  reverential  in  its  tone  than  usual  broke  my 
day  dream. 

**  Well,  isn't  it  a  grand  sight  ?  as  often  as  I've  seen  it,  it  always  seems 
«^w  tome!" 

"  I  see  you've  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  Preney  ?" 

'*  Let  alone  an  Irishman  for  that,  Mr.  French  ;  he  likes  all  the  pretty 
^ings  in  nature  from  the  shining  of  a  dew-drop  to  the  light  of  a  bright 
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eye.  Aye,  and  those  that  eat  their  potatoes  off  wooden  trenchers,  and 
never  learned  to  spell  over  their  A.  B.  C.  have  a  heart  to  feel  them  many 
a  time  as  well  or  better  than  many  a  fine  scholar  that  dines  off  silver  and 
china,  though  may  be  they  can't  tell  it  so  like  a  printed  book ;  for  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  French — it's  not  the  head  that  teaches  us  such  things; 
it's  the  heart." 

There  was  a  strange  excitement  in  Freney's  manner,  though  he  evi- 
dently tried  to  restrain  it,  and  this  added  to  his  sudden  appearance  at  so 
early  an  hour  made  me  suspect  that  something  more  than  common  had 
brought  him  in  search  of  me. 

There  is  something  the  matter,  Freney  ;  what  is  it  V* 
Well,  you  see,  sir,  I'm  just  going  to  tell  it  all  to  you,  for  I  knoir 
you've  the  heart  and  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man. And  sure  if  your  blood's  high  and  mine's  low ;  that  vnll  make 
no  difference  with  you  when  right's  in  question,  though  I  know  them 
that  could  trace  my  kindred  up  to  the  old  Irish  kings,  for  as  mean  as  I 
seem  now  ;  and  you  that's  a  college  bred  man,  Mr.  French,  must  know 
what  the  Macnamaras  were  in  the  days  when  Ireland  was  free,  God  bless 
her." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  Freney,  but  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
me  sit  down  and  speak  it  out  at  once  as  one  true  man  ought  to  speak  to 
another." 

Accordingly,  Freney,  sat  down  on  the  rock,  a  few  feet  Icfwer  than 
where  I  was  lying,  by  way  of  marking  his  respect,  his  little  terrier  taking 
a  place  beside  him,  and  then  raising  his  eyes  to  mine  with  a  piercing 
glance,  he  said,  "  1  didn't  know  ^ou  were  acquainted  with  the  curate 
here  till  yesterday." 

**  I  have  known  him  all  my  hfe,"  I  said,  "  he's  the  dearest  friend  I 
have  in  the  world." 

Freney's  brow  knit,  and  his  eyes  contracted  till  they  gleamed  like 
balls  of  fire.     '*  Faith,  and  I'd  think  him  but  a  poor  dependance  for  that=^ 
same,"  he  said. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked ;  "  have  you  been  drinking  this^ 
morning  ?" 

**  No,  I  havn't  been  drinking,  and  I  don't  mean  to  offend  you,  Mr..^ 
French,  but  I  suppose  if  you're  a  friend  of  Mr.  Temple's  you  mights 
think  it  a  good  deed  to  warn  him  that  his  life's  only  hanging  by  a  threadtf 
this  blessed  minute." 

"  His  life  ?  how  ?  where  is  he  gone  ?"  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

Freney  still  sat  looking  at  me  with  the  same  frowning  brow.     •* 
may  as  well  sit  down  again,  Mr.  French,  he's  in  no  danger  this  momi 
that  I  know  of — more's  the  pity.     I  only  said  his  life  was  hanging  by 
thread ;  I  didn't  say  any  one  was  going  to  cut  the  thread  yet  awhile." 
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■*^  Freney,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  speak  out  plainly  and  at  once." 

*'  Sit  down  again,  sir,  and  I  will,  if  s  a  long  story  and  you  can't  hear 
it  standing." 

*'  First  tell  me  if  Mr.  Temple  is  in  any  danger." 

**  Not  while  I'm  here ;  you  may  he  right  sure  of  that.  Do  you  think 
Fm  such  a  fool  as  to  put  my  life  in  your  hands  this  way,  if  I  didn't 
know  he'd  come  hack  safe  enough  ?" 

*'  It  certainly  wouldn't  he  like  your  usual  wit,  Freney  ;  you  hare  said 
enough  to  make  your  life  answerahle  for  his  if  any  thing  happened  to 
him." 

"  No  douht  of  it,"  said  Freney  drily.  **  But  now  that  you've  sat 
down  again  I'll  go  on  with  my  story.  I've  often  told  you  stories  when 
we  were  out  among  the  hills,  Mr.  French,  but  I  never  told  you  any  so 
true  as  the  one  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now. 

Up  in  the  mountains,  about  five  miles  fVom  this,  there's  a  thatehed 
farm  house  with  pretty  scalloped  gables,  and  latticed  windows  and  rosea 
add  jessamines  covering  the  walls  up  to  the  very  roof.  There's  a  snug 
g^den  behind,  and  a  clear  little  stream  in  front,  and  splintered  rocla 
and  eri^  lie  scattered  all  round  covered  with  heath  and  moss.  It's  as 
fkretty  a  spot  as  you'd  wish  to  meet  in  a  day's  walk.  It  belongs  to  an 
old  man,  and  by  aU  accounts  in  his  young  days  he  couldn't  be  beat  for 
itrength  and  bravery,  but  that  time's  gone  by,  and  he's  grey  headed  and 
feeble  now.  He  has  ne  near  kith  or  kin  in  the  world,  but  one  daughter — a 
ffmag.  thing,  not  twenty,  but  she's  all  he  wants.  She's  the  light  of  his 
ty;ea»  the  care  of  his  heart ;  and  if  s  no  wonder  ;•— you  might  wander  the 
liiole  earth  over  and  you  wouldn't  find  her  equal." 

^  la  she  so  beautiful  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  know  any  word  better  than  that,  or  better  again, 
you  may  give  it  to  her.    And  she's  as  good  as  she  is  pretty." 

«*  I  think  I  have  seen  her,"  I  exclaimed  suddenly,  *'  is  she  a  protest* 
•ntr' 

"Was  it  at  church  you  saw  her?"  he  asked  looking  hard  at  me. 
'*Ye8,  she's  a  protestant,  and  so  was  her  mother,  though  her  father's  a 
eadiolie.  But  how  did  you  know  her  ?  Mr.  Temple  didn't  say  any  thing 
to  yon  about  her,  did  he?" 

•*Tfoi  not  a  word." 

^  Then  how  do  you  know  it  was  Kate  Redmond  that  you  saw  V* 

**  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  saw  the  very  loveliest  girl  I  ever  beheld  at  church 
J'esterday,  and  after  the  service  was  over  she  walked  away  towards  the 
^ionntaina  alone." 

••Oh,  it  was  Kate,  sure  enough,  and  no  one  else.  But  now  Mr, 
Vtench^"  and  again  his  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  mine,  "  what  would  you 
^kiiik  of  a  young  man,  a  well  bom,  well  learned  young  man,  and  one 
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that  was  sworn  to  serve  God  at  the  altar  striviDg  to  darken  that  joung 
girl's  light  heart  and  cloud  her  innocent  face  with  sin  and  sorrow !" 

"  Freney,  I  won't  believe  it !" 

'*  It's  God's  truth,  Mr.  French !  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
evening,  come  rain  or  come  sunshine,  daji  after  day,  he's  at  her  side !" 

"And  her  father?" 

"Oh,  God  help  him,  he's  past  taking  care  of  her  now ;  he's  well  ni^ 
doting,  and  doesn't  mind  about  anything  as  long  as  he  sees  SLate  happy 
and  pleased.  He  promised  her  mother  when  she  was  dying  that  Kate 
should  be  let  go  to  church,  and  have  her  own  way  about  religion,  and 
indeed  he  never  contradicted  her  in  his  life,  nor  couldn't  do  it." 

'*  And  has  this  poor  girl  no  one  to  protect  her  or  take  care  of  her  f " 

An  expression  of  the  bitterest  pain  and  mortification  passed  over 
Freney' s  face.  "  She  has  no  one  that  has  any  right  to  take  care  of  her," 
he  said,  "and  she  has  a  high  spirit,  as  gentle  as  she  is.  She  has 
been  warned,  but  it  has  done  her  little  good.  She's  bewitched  by  him," 
he  added  with  a  stifled  groan,  "  like  many  a  one  before  her,  and  iflie 
was  leading  her  to  the  bottomless  pit,  she'd  follow  and  think  it  was 
heaven.  But  she's  not  without  protectors,  and  strong  protectors,  too," 
he  continued  fiercely — "  there  are  those  who  would  think  no  more  of 
taking  his  life  than  the  life  of  a  mad  dog — or  any  other  man's'  life  either, 
if  they  were  told  to  do  it." 

"  You  mean  the  Whiteboys  ?" 

"I  do,  Mr.  French.  They're  strong  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
though  Kate's  a  protestant,  the  catholics  look  upon  her  as  one  of  them* 
selves  for  her  father's  sake,  and  every  man  thinks  himself  bound  to  act 
a  brother's  part  by  her ;  so  now,  sir,  you  see  the  danger  that  threatens 
Mr.  Temple." 

"  You  mean  that  they'll  murder  him  some  day  ?" 

**  Murder,  would  you  call  it  1"  said  Freney  scornfully.     "  I*d  call  it 
justice  if  he  leaves  Kate  Redmond  some  day  lying  in  her  coffin  with  a 
broken  heart  who'll  be  the  murderer  then  ?" 
Are  you  one  of  these  Whiteboys  ?"  I  asked. 

I  didn't  say  I  was,  sir,  did  I.  But  it  is  well  for  Mr.  Temple  that 
I've  some  power  among  them  or  he  wouldn't  be  alive  to  day.  And  that'a 
the  worst  of  all  to  hate  him  as  I  do,  and  still  to  keep  my  hand  off  him ; 
for  I  tell  you,  Mr.  French,  I'd  drink  his  heart's  blood  and  think  it  the 
sweetest  drop  I  ever  drained,  but  for  one  thing — but  for  one  thing !" 

'*  What  is  that  ?" 

"  It  would  break  Kate  Redmond's  heart.  She  loves  him  ;  she  loves* 
his  handsome  looks  and  his  winning  ways,  and  his  fine  words,  and  never 
thinks  of  the  false  selfish  heart  that  lies  under.  To  save  her  from  one 
pang  of  sorrow  I'd  walk  barefoot  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
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and  I'd  do  far  more  than  that — I'd  have  a  knife  at  Temple's  breast,  and. 
I  wouldn't  strike  I" 

He  stopped,  and  I  made  no  answer.  What  could  I  have  said,  I  could 
well  understand  how  bitter  it  was  to  the  poor  fellow  to  see  the  girl  he 
loved  taken  from  him  by  one  against  whose  attractions  he  could  no  more 
compete  than  Caliban  against  those  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  it  was  still  worse^ 
to  know  that  the  being  for  whose  sake  he  would  himself  have  sacrificed 
every  joy  on  earth  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  an  idle,  selfish  fancy, 
vanishing  as  lightly  as  it  came. 

**He's  been  warned  once,  already,"  Freney  resumed,  "-but  he  gave  no 
heed  to  it.  There  are  plenty  round  him  that  if  they  had  their  way 
wouldn't  give  him  an  hour's  grace,  and  the  day  may  come  that  I'll  no 
longer  stand  between  him  and  his  fate  !" 

*'  I  think  I  ought  to  give  you  up  to  a  magistrate,  Freney." 
"That's  easier  said  than  done,  Mr.  French.  And  besides  what  good 
would  it  do  you  ?  There's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  me  more  than  I  like 
to  tell,  and  every  magistrate  in  the  county  knows  that.  But  I  came  to 
tell  you  that  you  might  try  and  persuade  him  to  keep  away  from  Kate, 
for  I  know,  whatever  he  is,  that  you're  honest  and  true  ;  and  besides,  if 
he's  so  dear  a  friend  to  you  as  you  say,  you'll  try  to  prevent  him  from 
persisting  in  a  course  that  if  he  doesn't  stop  it,  will  end  in  his  death  as 
sure  as  the  sun  is  shining  above  our  heads  to-day." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence. '  Then  I  said,  suddenly  *'  she  is  so  very 
beautiful,  Freney — perhaps  he  intends  to  marry  her." 

Freney  looked  steadily  at  me.  "  And  does  your  honour  know  Mr. 
Temple  and  say  that  1  But  not  a  bit  of  him  do  you  know,  or  you'd  scorn 
to  hold  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  him.  Marry  her !  Is  it  a  common 
lianner's  daughter — a  poor  working  girl  ?  He  wouldn't  marry  one  of 
heaven's  angels  out  of  a  mud  cabin,  and  what  else  has  pQor  Kate  been 
used  to  ?  He'd  sacrifice  his  own  soul  and  body,  and  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  for  riches  and  power  !" 

As  he  pronounced  the  last  words  with  hissing  vehemence,  a  sudden 
^ange  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  wild  fire  and  every  feature  full  of  scornful  defiance.  Looking  round 
I  saw  Eardley  Temple,  who  seemed  to  have  just  come  up  the  cliff,  stand- 
ing behind  me. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Eardley  stood  with  folded  arms,  his  tall  figure  drawn  up,  his  lip  com- 
pressed, bis  brow  knit,  his  eye  fixed  with  a  cold  disdain  on  the  scowling 
▼isage  that  confronted  him.  Thus  they  regarded  each  other  for  a 
ninnte,  all  difference  of  rank  and  station,  all  adventitious  distinctions 
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forgotten.  Those  dark,  fierce  passions  which  still  so  obstintftelj  keep 
their  place  amidst  the  noble  elements  of  human  nature,  and  dirag  man 
down,  from  heights  where  he  shews  almost  God-like,  to  the  level  of  the 
blind  wild  beast,  were  roused  within  their  breasts  and  all  conventioBai 
considerations  as  well  as  higher  laws,  were  swept  away  before  them. 
Yet  even  in  that  moment,  Eardley's  superior  intellect  and  self-commttid 
made  themselves  felt,  and  Freney's  distorted  and  writhing  features,  and 
the  fury  that  convulsed  his  whole  frame,  contrasted  with  the  httoghty 
contempt  in  Eardley's  handsome  face,  and  the  stern  imperious  attitude 
of  his  graceful  figure,  made  the  former  look  like  some  rebellious  fiend 
contending  with  his  master  spirit. 

"  May  be  youM  like  to  know  what  bromght  me  here,  Mr.  Temple,'* 
said  Freney  "  and  I'll  tell  you.  It's  to  warn  you  for  the  last  time  to 
leave  off  going  to  Cronran  or  to  get  your  coffin  ready,  whichever  you 
like  best.  Your  grave's  dug  already  and  if  you  don't  take  the  good 
advice  that's  given  you,  it  won't  be  empty  long." 

"  Insolent  rascal !  do  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  me  !*'  exclaimed  Eardlej. 

"  It  is  not  speaking  it  will  be  the  next  time,  but  doing !"  said  Freney. 

Eardley  sprang  forward  as  if  he  meant  to  hurl  his  enemy  over  the 
diff,  but  Freney  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  knew  his  slight  frame 
would  have  no  chance  when  matched  against  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
young  curate,  and  with  a  harsh  mocking  laugh  in  which  hatred  and 
derision  were  frightfully  blended,  he  darted  down  the  precipice,  followed 
by  his  terrier,  and  both  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Eardley  gazed  after  him  for  a  minute,  bit  his  lip,  tried  to  smooth  his 
brow,  and  then  turned  to  me. 

"  That  fellow  has  been  talking  to  you  about  Kate  Redmond  I  sup* 
pose?" 

"  He  has." 

"  And  did  you  believe  all  he  said  ?" 

**  Is  there  any  truth  in  it,  Eardley  ?" 

"  First  let  me  hear  what  he  has  told  you  and  then  you  shall  have  an 


answer." 


I  told  him  the  substance  of  what  Freney  had  said,  and  he  listened  to 
me  very  quietly.  When  I  stopped  he  met  my  look  steadily,  though  hir 
face  looked  pale  and  haggard. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Walter.  In  saying  that  I  love  this  girl,  poor,  low 
bom  and  obscure  as  she  is,  he  has  spoken  the  truth.  I  love  her  with  a 
love  death  alone  can  quench,  you  have  seen  her ;  you  know  something 
of  her  beauty,  but  you  do  not  know  as  I  do  that  every  charm  her  fkce 
possesses  is  but  a  ray  from  some  lovely  quality  of  mind  and  heart.  Y<m 
know  nothing  of  those  inborn  gifts  and  graces  nature  has  given  faer, 
which  denied  all  such  developement  as  in  a  higher  sphere,  refinement  and 
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education  afford,  have  been  compelled  to  pour  all  their  wealth  on  such 
treasures  as  the  sweetest  and  most  devoted  heart  woman  ever  owned 
flnkes  for  itself.  I  see  and  know  all  this,  and  above  all,  know  that  this 
rich  pure,  loving  heart  is  all  my  own." 

**  But  this  is  madness,  Eardley  !    Do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?'* 
"  Marry  her,  and  end  my  days  a  starving  curate  in  this  wretched 
gleh !  I  hope  for  a  better  fate." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  1  surely — surely  you  are  not  the  villain  that 
Freney  believes  you  to  be  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  said  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  but  something  very  like 
it.  I  have  not — as  yet — done  her  •  what  the  world  would  consider  any 
great  wrong ;  yet  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  no  human  being  was  ever  more 
guilty  towards  another  than  I  am  towards  her.  Her  heart,  as  stainless 
aa^h^  own  mountain  streams,  reflects  no  image  but  mine  ;  its  sweetness, 
as  pure  as  that  of  the  wild  briar  rose,  is  all  lavished  on  me ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  sunshine  for  her  but  in  my  smile — and  what  return  do  I 
intend  to  make  her  ?  Why  just  this.  To  go  to  her  and  say,  as  calmly 
u  I  am  speaking  to  you  now,  '  Kate;,  we  have  been  dreaming  a  foolish 
dream  ;  let  us  waken  and  look  at  life  with  clear  eyes.  Fate  has  divided 
us  by  obstacles  that  we  cannot  throw  aside ;  let  us  calmly  acquiesce  in 
our  destiny,  shake  hands  quietly,  and  say  farewell !'  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  he  said  this ;  the  bitter,  sarcastic  calmness  with  which  he  spoke, 
and  the  under  current  of  deep^  passionate  feeling,  struggling  through. 

And  yet  you  say  that  you  love  her,"  I  exclaimed. 

Aye,  I  love  her.     I  love  her  so  weU  that  I  have  sometimes  dreamt 
lore  could  be  better  than  ambition." 

'*  And  it  was  a  true  dream,"  I  said!  '*  Ambition  is  a  spear  which 
destroys  those  who  lean  on  it,  while  love  is  the  only  balsam  and  anodyne 
on  earth." 

"  Give  me  the  spear,"  said  Eardley,  '*  and  let  me  make  it  a  sceptre  to 
Plise  me  above  my  fellow-worms  and  no  wound  it  might  give  would  oom- 
m1  me  to  drop  it  from  my  grasp.  I  know  myself,  and  I  tell  you  that 
Plough  I  can  love — yes  and  love  with  constancy  and  trothi — ^love  lies  in 
Kiy  heart  like  a  gem  on  the  sea  shore  over  which  the  waves  wash  un- 
heeding. It  lies  hidden  from  every  eye,  buried  in  their  depths,  and 
Itoagh  never  destroyed,  it  is  powerless  to  stem  their  current  and  turn 
hiem  from  their  course.  Were  I  a  king,  Kate  should  be  my  queen,  but 
^^  it  is,  I  must  either  give  her  up  or  abaBdon  the  hopes  which  are  the 
life  springs  of  my  being.  The  monotonous  calm  of  a  country  home, 
even  tenor  of  domestic  joys,  all  that  train  of  narrow  duties  and  petty 
^Itaaures  which  follow  in  the  steps  of  domestic  peace,  that  Halcyon 
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Goddefts  that  you  worship,  wonld  leave  my  life  a  tedious,  intolerable  void ; 
the  wildest  chaos  would  be  preferable  to  such  a  dead  sea." 

*'  Thinking  and  feeling  in  this  way,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to 
excite  this  poor  girl's  love  r*  I  could  not  help  saying. 

"  Aye,  how  could  I !  The  three  fold  fates  and  the  unforgetting  furies 
are  powers  still,  ignore  them  as  we  may.  I  loved  her  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  her  as  I  never  loved  any  one  before, — ^as  I  never  can  love 
any  one  again." 

There  was  no  use  in  blaming  him,  I  had  long  learned  the  fruitlessaess 
of  doing  80 ;  still  I  said,  "  at  least,  do  what  you  can  to  atone  for  the 
past." 

**  Atone !"  he  said. 

'*  At  any  rate,  do  not  make  things  worse,  stop  while  you  may.  Tell 
her  that  you  cannot  marry  her, — only  in  less  cruel  words  than  those  you 
made  use  of  a  little  while  ago ;  cease  to  see  her,  and  perhaps  time  may 
heal  her  grief.'* 

"  Less  cruel  words !"  he  repeated  gloomily ;  "  what  are  words  ?  It 
does  not  matter  much  to  my  thinking  how  you  strike  the  death  blow 
but  it  must  soon  be  ended.  The  Denzils  are  coming  to  Orey  court  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  then " 

•'  What  then,  Eardley  ?" 

**  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Miss  Denzil  is  fretting  like  other  spoiled 
children  for  the  play  thing  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  fancy,  and 
that  her  father  who  has  always  indulged  her  in  every  whim  is  ready  to 
gratify  her  in  this  one  also  ;  and  as  she  has  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 

pounds,  inherited  from  her  mother don't  look  so  Walter?    Am  I 

mean  and  mercenary  ?  Well,  she  is  very  pretty,  very  amiable,  and  they 
say  very  fond  of  me,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  may  do  much  for  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  them." 

At  this,  forgetting  every  thing,  but  my  affection  for  Eardley,  aud  my 
regret  at  seeing  him  thus  wilfully  destroying  a  nature  originally  so  highly 
gifted,  I  broke  forth  in  a  passionate  appeal  to  hb  better  self ;  but  it  was 
a  mere  waste  of  words,  as  I  might  have  known  beforehand ;  he  could 
feel  all  that  I  said  much  more  strongly  than  I  could  express  it,  but  he 
had  determinedly  chosen  evil  for  his  good.  Yet  strongly  as  I  con- 
demned him,  I  had  never  loved  him  more  than  at  that  moment,  for  I  felt 
that  truth  and  goodness,  though  he  now  rejected  all  allegiance  to  them, 
would  one  day  or  other — perhaps  too  late,  assert  their  empire  over  him^ 
and  through  agonies  such  as  duller  souls  can  never  know,  compel  him  to 
acknowledge  that  supremacy  he  now*  chose  to  deny.  And  with  this 
thought  pity  overcame  anger,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  gladly 
have  laid  down  my  life  to  have  seen  the  nobler  instincts,  which  I  b^* 
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Hered  he  could  neyer  wholly  crush,  striye  as  he  might,  rise  up  and  £[>r- 
erer  conquer. 

Eardley  accompanied  me  to  Dublin,  and  by  Dean  Sandys'  particular 
desire,  stayed  to  preach  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Dean's  own  church, 
he  strained  every  energy  to  make  this  sermon  a  masterpiece,  and  the 
result  more  than  equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  One  or  two 
high  dignitaries  who  were  present,  pronounced  it  the  finest  piece  of 
pulpit  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard  ;  the  congregation  were  electrified, 
the  Dean  enraptured,  and  Eardley  returned  home  leaving  behind  him  a 
reputation  which  even  in  Ireland  where  pulpit  oratory  is  so  highly 
esteemed  had  never  before  been  gained  in  so  short  a  time. 

After  this  a  month  passed  without  my  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of 
him,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EARDLEy's   LETTER. 


You  were  right  to  bid  me  beware  of  the  Whiteboys  Walter,  though 
I  received  your  warning  with  disdain,  I  have  had  rather  a  narrow  escape 
from  some  of  them  since  we  parted,  your  friend  Freney,  of  course,  being 
one  of  the  ringleaders.  The  how,  when,  and  where  form  rather  a  dram- 
atic incident,  and  as  it  will  suit  your  taste  for  romance  to  perfection,  you 
shall  have  it  in  detail. 

You  know  how  little  importance  I  attached  to  Freney's  warnings.  I 
believed  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  had  so  far  crushed  all  manifes- 
tations of  the  rebellious  spirit  that  is  so  strong  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  more  than  two  of  the  rascals  dared  not  show  themselves  together ; 
and  for  that  number  at  any  rate  I  considered  myself  more  than  a  match 
with  the  aid  of  pistols. 

I  came  home  from  Dublin  determined  to  see  Kate  at  once,  and  bid  her 
farewell  for  ever.  But  to  talk  of  saying  farewell  for  ever  when  I  was  at 
a  distance  from  her,  and  saying  it  in  reality  when  I  stood  close  beside 
her  and  looked  into  her  eyes  were  two  very  different  things.  While  I  yet 
jmt  off  the  evil  hour  which  was  to  pluck  up  every  soft  and  tender  feeling 
€f  my  heart  by  the  roots,  I  received  an  epistle  decorated  with  sundry  pen 
and  ink  sketches  of  guns,  pikes  and  pistols,  a  huge  coffin  adorning  the 
centre,  giving  me  .to  understand  that  the  last  mentioned  piece  of  furniture 
was  shortly  to  be  filled  by  a  certain  heretic  curate,  to  whom  they  applied 
Bereral  very  uncomplimentary  epithets,  and  ending  with  a  prayer^for 
mercy  on  my  soul,  for  my  body  should  receive  none.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this  touch  of  Cromwellian  piety,  and  marvelling  at  the 
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stnmge  liieroglyphics  in  which  the  letter  was  chieflj  wntten^  a&dl-  di^ 
number  of  crosses  affixed  to  it  bj  waj  of  signature,  threw  it  inte  the  five 
and  soon  forgot  all  about  it.  Bat  the  rascals  were  near  httvbig  the 
laogh  on  their  side  ait&c  all. 

A  couple  of  nights  ago,  I  was  returning  home  after  dark,  momsted  on 
my  good  horse  Rolf.  The  sky  was  heavy  with  clouds,  imd  thougii  tteve 
was  a  moon,  the  light  was  only  visible  at  times  through  their  piled  op 
miBsses.  The  road  I  was  on  is  one  of  the  very  worst  a  horseman  could 
desire  to  travel,  rocky,  and  full  of  ruts,  and  to  add  to  its  dii&cultieB  there 
was  a  sharp  frost  which  rendered  it  so  slippery  that  every  step  Rolf  took 
he  was  in  danger  of  a  fall.  To  preserve  his  bones  and  my  owa^  I  w«s 
obliged  to  let  him  walk  at  so  slow  a  pace  that  I  was  almost  frozen,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  worst  spot  in  the  road'— a  narrow  broken  pttii 
down  a  steep  hill,  a  deep  ditch  at  one  side,  a  thick  hedge  at  the  other— 
my  fingers  were  so  cold,  I  could  hardly  hold  the  reins.  It  was  truly  a 
perilous  descent,  and  the  poor  brute  knew  his  danger,  for  he  trembled 
violently  but  he  was  too  high  spirited  to  stop,  so  on  we  went.  About 
half  way  down  the  hill,  he  stopped  and  went  down  on  one  knee,  but  I 
got  him  up  again  the  next  moment ;  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  did. 
An  exclamation  which  the  accident  provoked  fVom  me,  was  answered:  bj 
1^  fiendish  yell,  and  fVom  a  gi^  in  the  hedge  half  a  doeen  fellows  leaped 
into  the  road.  They  seemed  to  have  sticks  and  pikes,  but  I  saw  no  five 
armSi  Running  before  the  horse,  they  tried  to  stop  hm,  but  the  nfjkni 
at  this  new  danger  gave  warmth  and  energy  to  my  benumbed  fhiane.  I 
clapped  spurs  into  Rolf's  side,  and  with  a  desperate  bound,  the  spiriled 
animal  sprung  away  firom  his  assailants^  and  da^ed  down  the  hill«  A 
fiiit  would  have  left  me  at  their  mercy,  bat  whether  my  good  angel  be* 
fHended  me,  or  \m  rival  fiend,  Rolf  neither  ^pped  nor  stumbled  duitig 
the  -whole  of  that  mad  galley.  We  reached  home  in  perfect  safetyi  aad 
were  certainly,  both  of  ua,  much  warmer  than  we  should  have  been,  b«t 
for  the  wild  salute  we  had  encountered. 

The  next  night  about  ten  o'clock,  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  my  stndy 
in  as  gloomy  a  mood  as  my  worst  enemy  could  have  desired.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  house,  for  Bridget  and  her  son  (the  boy  who  takes  care 

of  my  horse)  had  both  gone  to  W ,  and  were  to  stay  there  all  nigfafC. 

The  candles  were  unlit,  and  the  fire  had  burned  low ;  dark  shadows  fJM 
the  room,  and  darker  and  heavier  shadows  clouded  my  mind.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  trembling  tap,  which  it  setmed  to  me  could  only  have  been 
given  by  ice-cold  fingers,  like  those  of  the  sculptured  dead 

"  Imprisoned  in  black  purgatorial  rails." 
Strike  the  window  pane.    A  strange  thrill  of  supernatural  terror  vibraitad 
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through  ^rerj  nerye,  but  starting  up  I  drew  baok  the  ourtain.  There,* 
half  hidden  in  the  frosty  mists,  and  looking  ghostlike  in  the  pale  dim 
meoolight,  stood  a  slight  figure  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle  -drawn  over 
lier  head  and  form  like  a  shroud.  As  I  gazed,  and  images  of  wraiths, 
baadbees,  and  spectres  floated  through  my  brain,  the  figure  dropped  the 
doak  and  showed  the  face  of  Kate  Redmosd,  bloodless  and  wan  as  a 
phantom. 

"  Kate !  can  it  be  ycu?"  I  exclaimed,  and  throwing  up  the  sash,  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  and  caught  hold  of  her  soft  delicate  fingers, 
palpable  and  real,  though  very  cold,  and  clinging  to  mine  as  I  touched 
them  with  a  beseeching  clasp. 

"  It  is  you,  Kate,  and  not  your  ghost !  What  has  happened?" 

"  Gome  out  to  me,  sir,"  she  answered  excitedly,  "  I  want  you." 

Filled  with  wonder,  I  caught  up  my  hat  and  leaped  out  through  the 
open  window.     "  What  is  it,  Kate ;  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Come  up  the  rocks,  sir,  and  FU  tell  you  then.  But  is  there  any 
one  in  the  house  V 

**  No,  Bridget  uid  her  son  are  gone  to  see  their  friends  and  won't  be 
back  to-night." 

"  Shut  the  window,  then,  and  come  with  me." 

"Are  you  mad,  Kate?"  and  catching  hold  of  her,  I  turned  her  face 
to  the  moonlight  and  gazed  into  it.  It  was  excited  and  anxious  but  full 
of  steady  purpose  and  keen  intelligence. 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  bit." 
Tben  where  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?" 
ni  tell  you  every  thing  when  we  are  safe  on  the  difP." 

Holding  my  hand  tightly,  as  if  she  feared  I  would  escape  from  her, 
she  led  me  to  the  path  up  the  rocks,  but  then  she  suddenly  stopped-*— 
'*  Oh,  I  had  almost  ibrgotton,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  wait  for  me  one  mo- 
ment ;"  and  she  darted  away  before  I  could  stop  her. 

I  followed  her,  but  some  how  she  seemed  endowed  with  the  swiftness 
as  well  as  the  mystery  of  the  fairy  people,  and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  her 
dark  mantle  in  the  dusky  night.  Puzzled  and  annoyed,  I  stopped,  un- 
decided what  to  do,  and  before  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  she  was  again 
beside  me. 

"Now,  sir,"  she  said  rapidly,  and  out  of  breath,  " make  haste,  and 
let  us  get  up  the  rocks  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

We  were  not  long  reaching  the  summit,  and  she  led  me  to  a  spot  from 
^^hence  in  day  light,  the  house,  garden,  yard,  and  the  little  glen  in  which 
'they  lay,  might  have  been  seen  spread  out  as  in  a  map,  and  even  now  in 
^e  faint  moonlight,  all  below  could  be  discerned  with  tolerable  distinct- 
mess.  Here  Kate  stopped  and  appeared  to  look  and  listen  earnestly.  I 
strained  my  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  but  I  could  not  see  anything 
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Stirring,  and  not  the  faintest  sound  except  the  low  wind  among  the  leaf- 
less branches  reached  mj  ear. 

**  Now,  Kate,  tell  me  what  all  this  means  ?  But  first  sit  down.  Here 
is  a  dry  warm  spot  with  the  rock  hanging  over  it  like  a  canopj.  Ton 
may  fancy  yourself  a  queen  here  ;  queen  of  the  starry  realms  of  night." 

"Not  much  like  a  queen,"  she  said  simply,  "but  I  have  saved  your 
life  to-night  and  that's  what  many  a  queen  couldn't  have  done." 

"  My  life,  Kate  ?  From  the  whiteboys,  I  suppose  V* 

"  Tes,  sir ;  they're  coming  here  to-night  I  wonder  they're  not  here  by 
this." 

<'  How  do  you  know  they  are  coming  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  heard  them  say  so.  I  was  thinking  about — about  many  things 
that  kept  me  from  sitting  quiet  in  the  house  to-night,  and  so  I  wandered 
down  the  lane  till  I  came  to  the  stile,  and  I  sat  down  there  under  the 
thorn  trees.  How  long  I  had  sat  there,  I  don't  know  when  I  heard 
voices  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  They  were  talking  about  you  and 
about  the  attack  they  had  made  on  you  last  night,  and  they  said  a  kick 
from  your  horse  had  nearly  killed  one  of  the  party,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  come  to  your  house  to-night  for  that — and — ^for  othar 
things." 

"  What  other  things,  Kate." 

"  No  matter,  sir ;  they  were  not  true.  They  talked  there  for  a  long 
time,  waiting  for  some  more  of  their  band,  and  at  first  I  felt  so  sick  and 
frightened  that  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted;  then  I  remembered 
that  I  might  save  you — that  there  was  yet  time,  and  stealing  back  under 
the  hedge,  I  got  to  the  road  unseen,  and  fiew  here  as  fast  as  my  feet 
could  go ;  but  the  way  seemed  millions  of  miles,  though  I  ran  every 
step." 

*'  But  where  did  you  go  when  you  ran  away  and  lefl  me  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  V 

"  To  let  the  horse  out  of  the  stable.  1  thought  if  they  found  him 
there  they  might  suspect  you  had  not  gone  far  and  make  a  search.  He 
galloped  down  the  glen  when  I  let  him  out,  and  when  they  find  you  are 
out  and  that  Rolf  is  not  in  the  stable,  tbey*ll  think  you  have  escaped 
them,  and  go  off  again  !*^ 

"  Oh,  Kate,  my  brave,  beautiful  Kate !"  I  cried,  "  I  never  knew  till 
to-night  the  strong  spirit  that  lay  hid  in  that  soft  heart.  But  why  do 
you  shrink  away  when  I  touch  you  ?  What  ails  you  ?" 

"  My  arm  is  hurt.  I  fell  coming  down  that  horrid  hill ;  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  broken — only  bruised." 

"  Broken  ! — Let  me  see  it — Oh,  Kate,  how  you  must  suffer — and  all 
for  me -" 

"  Ah !"  she  said  softly  ;  "  I  like  to  suffer  for  you  !" 
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At  this  moment  a  ¥rild  yell  rent  the  air,  and  a  group  of  dark  figures 
nuhed  into  the  little  lawn  before  the  cottage.  Their  cries  and  Tocifera* 
tions  were  fiendish,  and  in  a  minute  we  heard  the  blows  they  struck  on 
the  doors.  They  soon  gave  themselves  entrance,  and  their  execrations, 
and  menaces  grew  louder  and  deeper  every  moment,  and  were  poured  out 
with  a  fierce  fiendish  rage  which  the  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium  let 
loose  could  scarcely  have  exceeded.  Then  came  a  momentary  pause,  and 
then  a  yell,  more  savage  if  possible  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  echoed 
through  the  rocky  glen,  they  had  discovered  that  I  was  not  in  the  house. 
Now  they  all  came  forth  again,  raging  like  baffled  beasts  of  prey,  and 
began  to  search  the  premises,  as  I  gathered  from  their  exclamations  and 
cries  to  each  other.  Two  or  three  entered  the  garden,  and  I  could  not 
help  drawing  a  quicker  breath  as  their  voices  came  nearer,  and  nearer  the 
path  which  led  up  the  cliff.  Foremost  among  the  voices  I  recognised 
that  of  Freney  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  conducting  his  com- 
panions to  the  very  spot  where  we  were.  Never  in  my  whole  life  have  I 
felt  so  helpless  and  contemptible  as  in  that  moment,  hiding  thus  from 
such  despicable  wretches,  and  destitute  of  any  weapon  or  means  of 
defence. 

"There's  no  one  here  at  any  rate,"  said  one  of  the  fellows  his  words 
coming  distinctly  up  the  rocks  ;  "  there's  not  an  inch  of  the  garden  I 
hsTen't  been  over.*' 

**  We'll  just  step  up  the  rocks  any  way  and  see  what's  above.  I  know 
he's  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  especially  by  moonlight." 

Now  for  the  first  time,  Kate  shewed  signs  of  fear.  "  Come  lower  down 
among  the  furze  bushes,"  she  whispered,  "  and  he'll  never  see  us.  For 
6od*8  sake  come." 

But  a  fierce  longing  to  confront  the  wretches  seized  me.  You  know 
how  narrow  and  dangerous  that  path  is,  and  I  knew  that  standing  on 
:he  summit,  I  could  easily  pitch  the  foremost  villain — who,  I  made  no 
joubt  would  be  Freney — down  the  precipice.  If  I  had  only  had  a 
vreapon  I  might  have  made  a  good  fight  for  my  life,  standing  as  I  did  on 
%o  strong  a  post  of  vantage,  and  I  execrated  my  folly  in  coming  out 
ivitbout  my  pistols.  But  at  least  I  could  arm  myself  with  a  stone ; — look- 
ng  round  I  spied  a  splinter  of  rock  which  on  such  an  emergency  was 
^ot  to  be  despised  and  seizing  it  with  exultation,  I  no  longer  felt  utterly 
lefenceless,  Kate  watched  in  an  agony  of  anxious  terror  and  suspense. 
■  Oh,  Mr.  Temple,  for  pity,  for  mercy,  come  away,"  she  cried,  "  are  you 
^ing  to  wait  for  them  to  kill  you  before  my  eyes.  Is  it  nothing  to  you 
o  think  what  I'll  sufPer  to  see  it  ?  Oh,  why  will  you  stand  there  with 
liat  hard  fierce  face  as  if  you  were  turned  to  stone  ?*' 

Clinging  wildly  to  me,  she  tried  with  all  her  slight  strength  to  force 
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me  awaj,  but  I  would  not  stir.     "  Hush,  Eiite,  be  quiet,"  I  said,  **  do 
jou  go  down,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself." 

She  saw  that  my  resolution  was  fixed,  and  on  the  instant  her  attitude 
and  look  changed  from  frenzied  entreaty  to  calm  determination.  **  You 
will  stay,"  she  said,  '*  then  so  will  I.  If  they  murd^  you,  they  must 
murder  me  also." 

At  that  moment  a  bright  light  shot  up  into  the  sky  rising  from  a  rick 
of  hay  that  stood  behind  the  house  ;  Rolfs  provender.  In  less  than  a 
minute  it  was  a  pile  of  flame,  the  blaze  rising  high  above  every  surround- 
ing object.  "  May  be  the  police  will  see  that,"  murmured  Kate ; 
"  they're  always  out;  patrolling  in  search  of  the  Whiteboys ;  and  that 
light  could  be  seen  miles  away." 

Apparently  Freney  and  those  who  were  with  him  in  the  garden  thought 
so  too,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  we  heard  them  in  the  yard,  and  a  scene  of 
angry  reproaches,  recriminations,  curses  and  uproar  followed.  At  last 
there  was  a  pause  of  quiet,  and  the  leaders  seemed  to  be  holding  some 
sort  of  consultation.  It  was  soon  plain  that  a  retreat  had  been  resolved 
on,  for  they  separated  into  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  disappeared  one 
after  the  other ;  after  having  all  united  in  a  volley  of  yells  which  the 
rocks  echoed  again  and  again  as  if  all  the  fiends  of  darkness  were  mock- 
ing and  mimicking  their  human  allies.  The  last  voice  I  heard  was 
Freney's  raised  to  its  shrillest  height,  as  he  stood  and  looked  back  for  a 
moment  at  the  burning  hay  rick. 

"You  missed  our  visit  to-night,  Eardley  Temple!"  he  cried,  "but 
well  pay  you  another  soon,  and  in  the  meantime  we've  left  you  a  vititiiig 
card  and  a  bright  light  to  read  it  by !"  Jumping  off  the  bank  on  whieb 
he  stood,  he  followed  his  companions,  and  a  deep  silence  succeeded  ihe 
demoniac  uproar  that  a  few  minutes  before  had  filled  the  glen. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  AND   MANTJFACTUEE  OF  FLAX 

AND  HEMP  IN  CANADA. 

BT    THB   BDITOB. 

The  natural  history  and  commercial  value  of  Flax  and  Hemp  are  so 
Ktile  known>  and,  consequently,  so  little  appreciated  in  Canada,  that  the 
nigority  of  farmers  in.  the  Proyince  will  receive  the  stabement  that 
next  to  odtoo,  flax  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensively  used 
textile  fibre  in  the  world,  with  some  degree  of  cautious  reserve  and 
perhaps,  incredulity.  But  if  the  assertion  that  flax,  as  a  material  for 
textQe  fabrics,  can  be  shown  to  occupy  a  position  of  paramount 
national  importance,  provokes  surprise,  surprise  may  grow  into  astonish- 
ment, and  doubt  become  transformed  into  absolute  unbelief,  until  re- 
moved bj  those  stubborn  things,  facts,  when  it  is  added  that  the  seed 
of  flax,  in  the  refuse  form  of  oil  cake  to  be  used  as  food  for  cattle,  com- 
mands such  an  enormous  sale  in  Europe  that  its  value  there  is  represented 
hj  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand. 

Now  that  "  King  Cotton  "  has  been  dethroned  amidst  one  of  the 
most  heart-rending  and  stupendous  struggles  between  contending 
millions  of  one  and  the  same  people,  and  the  most  wide-spread  suffer- 
ing, arising  from  the  mere  arrest  of  one  branch  of  human  industry, 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  flax  is  re-asserting  her  claim  with  un- 
liralled  pretensions,  to  be  considered  the  first  in  importance  of  all  the 
ocmntless  gifts  of  God  won  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  the  use  of 
mankind,  not  included  within  the  class  of  food  products. 

This  claim  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  fitness  of  the  material  for  the 
purposes  of  a  textile  fabric  which  shall  supply  the  place  of  cotton,  it 
appeals,  as  an  'instrument  for  increasing  indefinitely  the  industry  and 
Wealth  of  the  country,  to  the  fostering  care  of  philanthropists,  states- 
men and  governments,  iu  a  manner  and  with  a  force  which  cannot  be 
nrged  Dy  any  rival  claimant. 

Cotton  has  gained  its  supremacy  at  the  expense  of  the  unrequited 
^il  and  hopeless  life  of  the  slave.  Now  that  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
^y  forjthe  slave  is  at  hand,  slow  coming  but  surely  advancing,  there  is 
^ery  reason  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  and  delicate  exotic,  which  has 
attained  its  marvellous  preeminence  by  the  unhallowed  toil  of  millions 
^  human  creatures,  will  be  compelled  gradually  to  assume  its  place 
^ong  the  productions  of  free  labour,  and  surrender  the  proud 
position  it  has  usurped,  at  the  cost  of  inexpressible  suffering  and 

▼OL.   I.  •  Y 
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sorrow,  to  its  rival  flnx,  which  accommodates  itself  to  all  the  climates 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  does  not  refuse  to  yield  profitable  harvests 
Kithin  the  limits  of  sub-artic  and  sub-tropical  climates. 

Flax  has  been  cultivated  and  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  throughout  historic  times.  Those  wonderful  records  of  Egypt's 
civilization,  the  tombs  and  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
and  other  great  ruined  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  show  how  exten- 
sive y  fiax  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  since  the  time  when  Isaiah,  Ezekiel  and  Solomon  re- 
corded the  praises  of  the  "spindle"  and  "distaff"  down  even  to 
modern  times,  flax  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
poweriul  sources  of  human  industry  and  progress. 

It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  this  beautiful  plant  should  have 
taken  such  wide-spread  root  from  the  frigid  zjnes  to  the  tropics,  adapt- 
ing itself  apparently  to  all  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  flourishing  under 
the  burning  sun  of  India  as  well  as  in  the  sub-artic  provinces  of  Euro- 
pean Kussis  and  Norway.  In  order  to  understand  this  apparent 
anomaly  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  flax  is  cultivated  either  for 
its  fibre  alone  or  for  its  seed  alone,  or  for  both  of  these  products  ;  and 
the  special  object  of  its  extensive  cultivation  is  mainly  determined  by 
climate. 

Elax  is  c^iltivated  for  the  seed  alone  in  Turkey,  India,  and  until 
recently,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

|t  is  cultivated  for  the  fibre  alune,  or  chiefly  for  the  fibre,  in  Ireland 
and  some  parts  of  Belgium. 

It  is  cultivated  for  both  fibre  and  seed  in  Great  Britain,  Continental 
Europe,  Egypt,  the  United  State.-,  and  to  a  small  exteut  in  Cauada  iiOL 
both  divisions  of  the  Province. 

HIST0£IC4X  NOTICE  OF  THE   CVLTITATION  OF  fLAX  XSTD   HEMP 

IN   CANADA. 

The  earliest  reliable  notices  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Canada 
contained  in  the  Paris  Documents  • 

In  1719,  or  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since,  a  long  period,  by  t 
way,  in  the  history  of  Canadian  agriculture,  the  quantity  of  flax  p 
duced  in  Lower  Canada  was  45,070  lbs.  Two  yt-ars  liter,  the  njtur 
according  to  t  .e  same  documents,  give  5t.G50  lbs.  of  flax  as  the  produ 
of  the  country.  In  1731?  the  number  of  pounds  of  fl.ix  seed  produ 
was  92,241;,  and  in  l75i.  (?)  there  were  stated  to  be  fourteen  mills 
openition  for  the  production  of  fl.ix  or  linseed  oil.     In  1827  Bouche 


•  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  ol  the  State  of  Ncw  York. 
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^Yes  the  quantity  of  flax  raiaed  in  Lower  Canada  as  11^729  cwts.^  pr 
1,313,648  lbs. 

:H£|iP. 

• 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  King  of  Prance  in  1665*  to 
Sieur  Talon  on  his  app'tintment  as  Intendnnt  of  Justice,  Police,  and 
Finance  in  New  France  (Canadn),  he  was  desired  to  report  whether  the 
country  would  grow  hemp,  and  in  reply  M.  Talon  stated  that  "at  least 
ts  much  hemp  can  be  expected  from  these  lands  as  is  procured  in  those 
of  France." 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  in  the  French  and'Engfish  Colooiea  was 
a  favourite  subject  with  several  of  the  British  and  French  Governors 
previous  and  sub.^equent  to  the  conquest. 

Governor  Moore  wrote  to  Lord  Shelbume  in  1767  on  the  en^ofinige- 
<nent  which  ahould  he  given  to  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  borders  of 
'K«w  Hampshire.  But  long  before  that  peri/id,  the  French  4iad  entered 
4ipon  its  cultivation  in*  Lower  Canada.  In  1719,  5,080  fta.  of  hemp 
•iW^re  produced,  but  in  1721,  or  two  years  later,  the  quantity  reiu^ajid 
*«as  only  2,100  lbs.  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1,800  that  any|;refit 
tffoKa  were  made  to  introduce  tlie  general  cultivation  of  this  imporltet 
iibre  in  4he  British  Provincea. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Avts  for  the  ysear  il802«.we{fiad 
<4beiipllowiiig  premiums  offt^r^d  for  U^e  QuUivatipn  of  t^mp  in  Ui?pi?r  and 

^JU^vr^r  Canada  ? — 

hTo  any  p^fscip  who  shall  sow  jwith  b^mp  ^be  gr^teat  .^af^tity  of 

•]|Mii4  in  (he  Province  of  Uppejp  Canada,  qpt  les#  than  fix  4irpeiits  (ef^h 

four-fifths  of  a  statute  acre),  in  the  year  1602,  apd  phalli  ft  the  proip^r 

.^ason,  cause  to  be  plucked  the  summer  beinp  (|l  niale  hemp  bearing  no 

vK^d)  and  continue  the  winter  hemp  (or  fe^i^e  hemp,  l^an^g  ae^d),  on 

*  The  population  of  New  France,  or  Canada,  at  this  time  was  xery  small.  !Che 
Ibllowing  statistics  are  interesting  records  of  the  early  history  of  the  Province ; 
Ibey  are  from  the  "  Paris  Documents.'' 

CKNSC8   OF  CANADA. 
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JUrpeots  cultiTati^ 
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tbe  ground  nntil  the  seed  is  ripe— The  Gold  Medal»  or  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars." 

Second  Prize — ^The  Silver  Medal,  or  Eighty  Dollars. 
Third       "  "  "  Sixty 

Fourth     "  "  "  Forty 

Fifth       "  "  "  Twenty 


The  Society  of  Arts  did  not  limit  their  awards  to  Agriculturists,  bat 
they  offered  "  To  the  master  of  that  vessel  which  shall  bring  to  this 
country  the  greatest  quantity  of  marketable  hemp,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  tons,  in  the  year  1803,  the  produce  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada, 
the  Gold  Medal,"  and  a  second  prize  of  a  Silver  Medal  to  whoever  shall 
bring  not  less  than  fifty  tons. 

In  1802  the  Government  of  the  Province  voted  £1200  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  culture  of  hemp,  and  much  interest  was  excited  on 
the  subject  in  the  colony.  Various  letters  and  papers  from  Canada 
appear  in  the  London  Society  of  Arts  Journal,  for  the  year  1803,  on  thia 
subject.  A  Hemp  Society  was  established  under  the  immediate  patron- 
age of  His  Excellency  Lieutenant  Governor  Milnes  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  did  good  service  by  distributing  seed  and  publishing  useful  informa- 
tion respecting  the  culture  of  that  important  plant. 

In  1802  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts  was  awarded 
to  Isaac  Winslow  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  for  his  culture  and  prepara- 
tion of  hemp  in  Lower  Canada.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jacob  Schneider,  of  the  Township 
of  York,  for  his  culture  of  hemp  iil  the  Province. 

The  letter  containing  Governor  Hunter's  certificate  on  account  o£ 
Jacob  Schneider  is  dated  York,  Upper  Canada,  18th  November,  1801^9 
and  signed  W.  Allan.  The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Danie 
Mosher,  of  Kingston. 

Mr.  Allan,  in  his  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  states  **  t 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  culture  of  hemp  for  exportation  fro 
this  country,  more  particularly  from  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
eventually  have  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  more  support  it  receives  id 
its  infancy  the  sooner  will  this  be  ascertained.     There  has  been  a  ver^ 
considerable  quantity  exported  this  present  year,  and  many  afiidavii 
state  its  being  cultivated  at  a  small  expense.'* 

In  1803,  thirty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Hughes, 
Yonge  Street.     In  1804,  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Com 
and  Mr.  P.  Wright. 
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Mr.  Philemon  Wright,*  who,  in  the  year  1800,  invaded  the  wilderness 
Q  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ottawa,  early  turned  his  attention  to 
he  cultiyation  of  hemp.  One  year  Mr.  Wright  raised  a  considerable 
[uantity,  and  sent  a  very  fine  specimen,  measuring  fourteen  feet  in  lengthy 
0  the  Hemp  Committee  at  Montreal.  He  also  sent  two  samples  of  the 
eed  with  two  bundles  of  the  hemp  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  com- 
plimented in  return,  as  before  remarked,  with  a  Silver  Medal.  From  a 
ertificate  which  he  received  from  the  Hemp  Committee  it  appeared  that 
16  raised  that  year  eleven  parts  out  of  thirteen  of  the  total  raised  in  the 
Evince.  Mr.  Wright  was  obliged  to  discontinue  growing  hemp  on  a 
irge  scale  on  account  of  the  expense  of  preparing  it  for  market,  the 
lemp-peelers  charging  him  one  dollar  a  day,  or  one  bushel  of  wheat. 

In  1806  the  British  Government  offered  a  bounty  for  the  importation 
f  flax  and  hemp  from  the  North  American  Colonies,  but  the  effect  does 
lOt  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  induced  an  extended  cultiva- 
ion.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
jower  Canadian  Habitans  not  being  understood,  as  explained  by  Bou- 
hefte,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  in 
lOwer  Canada.  In  the  appendix  to  his  "British  Dominions,"  he 
ubliflhed,  in  1832,  an  article  on  the  probable  causes  which  have  conn- 
eracted  the  cultivation  of  hemp  ip  Lower  Canada,  together  with  obser- 
ations  on  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  its  culture  might  be 
ncouraged  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 

Among  the  causes  which  rendered  the  cultivation  of  hemp  abortive  in 
lOwer  Canada  was  the  want  of  a  market  where  it  might  be  disposed  of 
s  raw  material.  Hemp  found  no  market  but  in  a  prepared  state, 
kmchette  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Company  whose  agents 
bonld  receive  hemp  from  the  farmer,  weigh  it,  and  pay  prices  fixed 
pon  by  the  Company.  The  hemp  thus  purchased  was  to  be  prepared 
t  the  agent's  mills,  packed,  and  stored  ready  for  shipment.  In  order 
»  innovate  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  customs  of  the  habitants, 
oochette  proposed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
•mp  in  bundles  or  sheafs  weighing  15  Tbs,  Mr.  Greu,  quoted  by  Bou- 
lette,  states  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  that  the  native  hemp-seed 
x>duces  better  crops  than  that  imported. 

*  Mr.  Philemon  Wright,  an  American  Lojalisti  emigrated  Jfrom  Wobnm/  in  ,the 
lite  of  Massachusetts,  to  Canada  in  1800.  Bouchette  says,  "Throngh  hardships, 
iTAtions  and  dangers  that  would  have  appalled  an  ordinary  mind,  he  penetrated 
i  almoBt  inaccessible  country,  and  where  he  found^desolation  and  solitude  he  in- 
^daced  civilization  and  the  useful  arts.  By  his  almost  unaided  skill  and  indefati- 
tblc  industry,  the  savage  paths  of  a  dreary  wilderness  have  been  changed  into  the 
leerftil  haunts  of  mBLn^-^BoucheUe't  Topographical  Dictionary  ofLawtr  Canada^ 
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Hi^  fotlbwTng  tables  shotv  what  has  betri  done  hitherto  in  the  ctilciti- 
tibh  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the  Province  : — 


LOWER   CANADA. 

Linen 
Year.  Flax  produced.  manufactared. 

1719  4.5,967  lbs — 

1721 .54,6.50    "     — 

1734  (Flaxseed)       92,246    "     — 

1827  Flax,  1,0.58,698   «    1,058,696  French  lillt 

1851  ...Flax  or  Hemp,  1,189,018  «'     929,249  Yards. 

UPPER   CANADA. 

Tcilr.  Flax  or  Hemp.  I/nen. 

1851 .59.680lbs 11,711  Yard* 

l^r^l   1,225,934    •'     37,055      «* 

1862  (estimated)  1,500,000   "     — 

The  htsl  editiotf  of  the  EntyehpiBfiia  Britanniea  huA  th^  foilowingtQW' 
th^'  cultiTation  of  Hemp  in  Canada,  which,  although  the  evil  alluded  to' 
has  passed  away,  still  the  argnmedt  for  the  cultiration  of  this  Taluablt^ 
fibre  in  Canada  remains  in  force,  and  the  evil  maj  soon  return  if  tkit 
present  signs  of  the  times  in  Europe  are  correctly  interpreted : — "The 
growth  of  hemp  in  Canada  assumes  a  position  of  great  national  impor-* 
tance  at  the  present  time,  when  British  supplies  have  been  so  seriousljr 
checked  bv  the  war  witli  Russia.     ♦     •     •     *  Were  our  own  dominioBtf' 
lit  North  America  to  supply  hemp   for  our  manufacturers  in  foturei? 
iikstead  of  our  being,  as  hitherto,  so  wholly  dependent  upon  Russia  for 
Boeh  supply,  the  change  would  be  attended  with  signal  adfantag0  t^* 
bolh  cottutries." 

FLAX  FIBBB. 

The  worth  of  the  annual  production  of  flu  fibre  throughout  th^ 
world  was  estimated  three  years  ago  at  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
of  the  seed  twenty  million  dollars ;  but  since  t':e  outbreak  of  the  CiviL 
War  in  the  United  States  the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  suddenljF'-^ 
risen,  its  production  has  greatly  extended,  and  its  cultivation   haa 
chived  a  sudden  impetus  so  that  the  entire  value  of   the  crop  in  ti 
Old  World  may  now  be  safely  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty' 
lion  dollars  per  annum,  with  every  prospect  of  a  rapid  increase. 

Ilussia  is  the  great  flax  producing  couutry  of  the  world.     The  culii'^ 
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fition  of  this  plant  baa  been  fostered  in  tbat  empire  by  6ucce8dTi^6 
governments  for  many  hundred  years,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  woa 
tbe  careful  attention  and  fostering  care  of  the  Ein|)eror9  Nichohis  and 
Alexander.  The  reward  of  these  wise  efforts  to  establish  so  valuable 
an  industry  as  the  culture  of  flax  has  resulted  in  the  present  over* 
irhelming  predomineuce  of  Eussia  among  the  fibre  producing  countries, 
since  cotton  recently  received  such  fearful  and  calamitous  checks. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  decade,  Kussia  produced  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  amount  whicb  came  into  the  markets  of  the  world, 
atd  while  in  1859  the  quantity  of  flax  imported  by  the  United  Kingdoni 
amounted  to  160,388,141  fcs.,  of  which  three-fourths,  or  120,310,752 
Us.,  were  supplied  by  Russia :  Egypt,  the  natural  soil  of  this  plants 
B6nt  to  the  United  Kingdom  only  1,921,096  lbs. ;  and  yet  Egypt  had 
her  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  swathed  her  mummies  in  almost  endled^ 
iumdfl  of  that  fabric,  when  Eussia  and  England  were  peopled  by 
M'^omadic  races  clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 

Ih  Ireland  in  1859  there  were  136,282  acres  under  flax,  yielding 
27,000  tons.  In  1860,  although  the  area  under  crop  was  less  by  8,000 
ieres  than  in  1859,  yet  the  yield  amounted  to  5,000  tens  more.  In 
th^  production  of  flax  in  Europe,  difl*erent  countries  take  the  followini^ 
Mink :  1st,  Eussia ;  2nd,  Austria ;  3rd,  France ;  4tb,  Ireland ;  5th; 
PrUAsia ;   6th,  Belgium  ;    7th,  Holland. 

Ill  the  United  States  flax  has  never  been  a  favourite  crop  as  a  fibri 
^HMncing  plant.  "It  is  to  be  regretted,'*  says  the  Superintendent  of 
tjfefe  United  States  Census  for  1860,  "  that  the  manufacture  of  flax  htA 
dot  attained  greater  magnitude  in  a  country  where  the  raw  material  U 
tfb  easily  and  cheaply  grown.  Farmers  throughout  the  West  hattt 
pImM  the  crop  simply  for  the  seed  and  thrown  out  the  fibre  as  useless.** 
The  census  of  1860  shows  that  there  were  produced  in  the  States  nortH 
tf  the  Cotton  States,  4,547,071  pounds  of  flax.  This  quantity  would 
(■^ire,  at  200  lbs.  an  acre*,  about  23,000  acres  for  its  growth.  But  in 
the  same  States,  there  were  grown,  in  the  same  year,  481,797  bushela 
^  flax-seed,  which,  at  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  would  require  a  little 
3ver  60,000  acres,  showing  that  nearly  two  thirds  oF  the  fibre  vmi 
thrown  away. 

The  Austrian  Catalogue  of  their  Department  at  the  late  International 
Bxliibition  is  printed  on  Indian  corn  paper;  samples  of  maize -fibre 
pAper,  dipped  unbleached,  and  having  the  whole  of  its  gluten  retained, 
kre  bound  up  with  the  work.  The  paper  is  strong  and  presents  a  good 
lurface,  but  in  the  "  Eemarks  on  the  Maize  Paper  here  present,"  we 
Snd  a  statement  possessing  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  connection  with 
;he  cultivation  of  fibre-producing  plants.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  As  to  the 
Boat  of  production  of  maize-straw  paper,  it  would  exceed  that  of  paper 
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manufactured  of  rags  if  there  had  not  recently  been  discovered  a  qualitj 
in  the  maize  fibre  securing  to  it  a  far  better  means  of  converting  it  to 
use  than  by  working  it  up  into  paper,  t.e.,  that  it  can  be  spun  and 
woven  like  flax  and  hemp.  This  discovery  has  already  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  for  there  exist  already  establishments  in  Vienna  and 
Schloglmiihle,  near  Gloggnitz,  where  maize-flax,  as  it  is  called,  is  spun 
and  woven  in  considerable  quantities.  The  process  of  producing  maize- 
flax  is  the  inventor's  secret  and  patented  in  all  the  great  States  of 
Europe  ;  but  all  patents  not  being  in  his  hands,  productions  of  his  new 
invention  could  as  yet  not  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  What  renders 
maize-flax  weaving  highly  advantageous,  is  that  the  worst  waste  of 
maize-straw  yields  excellent  paper,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
paper  manufactured  of  such  waste,  and  made  use  of  for  printing  the 
present  Catalogue  on." 

Whatever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  new  discovery  applies  equally 
to  flax  and  hemp,  and  although  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  and  profit- 
able material  for  certain  kinds  of  paper,  of  an  enduring  or  almost  in- 
destructible character,  yet  even  supposing  ''maize-flax"  should  be 
successfully  introduced  in  Europe  the  expense  of  its  manufacture  will 
prevent  it  from  being  generally  adopted,  and  it  c^  never  compete  with 
the  grand  staples  flax  and  cotton  for  the  purposes  of  clothing.  But  iti 
chief  value  will  be  in  the  fact  that  those  countries  which  have  hitherto 
been  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  their  supply  of  cotton  and  linen, 
can,  in  an  emergency  like  the  present  cotton  dearth,  clothe  themselves 
with  fabrics  made  from  maize-straw  if  the  supply  of  flax  should  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Its  adoption  will  be,  however,  altogether  a 
question  of  political  economy,  supposing  maize-flax  to  be  susceptible  of 
general  introduction.  The  special  necessities  of  a  country,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  soon  establish  the  relative  commercial  values,  on  the 
one  hand  of  Indian  Com,  Maize-Flax,  Maize-waste  Paper,  and  on  tho 
other  hand  of  Flax  Fibre,  Flax  Seed,  Oil  Cake,  Linseed  Oil,  and  Linea 
Bog  Paper. 

Where  food  is  cheap,  as  in  Canada,  Flax  will  carry  the  day ;  wher^ 
food  is  dear,  Indian  com  will  probably  prevail« 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  climate  and  soil  ^ 
Canada  for  the  cultivation  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  and  the  encouragemenl^ 
in  a  certain  direction  which  has  been  given  to  it,  it  appears  that  th» 
importations  of  these  articles  are  very  considerable  and  last  year  reached, 
the  imposing  sum  ^i  $150,000.  The  following  tables  will  show  th» 
nature  and  extent  of  our  importations  of  a  natural  product  which  might? 
be  grown  with  the  best  results  to  the  producer  and  consumer  if  proper 
means  were  devised  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  that  encouragement^ 
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which  IB  bj  no  means  wanting  either  on  the  part  of  private  enterprise} 
or  public  liberality. 


IHFOItTS. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tow, 

undressed. 

Tear. 

Yalae. 

Flaxseed. 

Oil  Cake. 

1857 

$96,034 

—         .... 

138 

1858 

56,261 

97 

1859 

64,182 

1860 

98,426 

— 

1861 

91,793 

—         .... 

1,381 

1862 

161,096 

—         .... 

8,705 

£Xl*0ItT8. 

1857 

— 

11,050     .... 

..       16,169 

1858 

12,901  flax  ... 

2,344     .... 

..       15,593 

1859 

......         — 

2,482     .... 

..       22,945 

1860 

— 

-  5,634     .... 

..,      32,835 

1861 

6,452 

4,570     .... 

..       44,011 

1862 

5,530 

27,783     .... 

41,783« 

FLAX 

BXXD. 

Two  very  important  articles  of  commerce  are  obtained  fh>m  Flax 
Seed,  namely,  linseed  oil  and  oil  cake.  The  value  of  linseed  oil  chiefly 
arises  from  the  property  it  possesses  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  becoming  tenacious,  like  india-rubber  or  gutta  percha,  and  to  in- 
crease this  property  it  is  submitted  to  a  process  which  gives  it  pre- 
eminently the  qualities  of  a  "  drying  oil."  The  object  of  boiling  the 
oil  with  a  small  quantity  of  litharge  or  oxide  of  lead  is  to  separate 
the  vegetable  albumen  and  mucilage  which  impair  its  drying  proper- 
ties. Oil  cake,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  is  used  for  feeding 
eattle.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed  by  pressure  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  Cold  drawn  linseed  oil  is  better  than  that 
pressed  by  heat,  but  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  seed  is  not  so  large. 

The  value  of  linseed  cake  for  feeding  stock  deserves  to  be  widely 
own  in  this  country  in  connection  with  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
s  of  cultivating  flax« 

Assuming  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  flax  seed  to  be  63  fts.,  the  actual 

*  Given  in  the  Trade  Retarns  ander  the  head  of  "  Oil  Cake/'  as  distingiiished 
Linseed  Gake. 
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B^enigo  quantity  of  oil  cake  made  in  the  United  Eingdbi^^  ik&Mit 
140,000  tons,  which,  nt  the  average  price  of  forty  dollim  a  tbt^  tmthei^ 
the  enormous  sum  of  five  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  II 
appears  again  in  the  form  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  who  can  estimate 
the  value  of  an  abundant  supply  of  oil  cake  of  natives  manuGEUsture  to 
Canadian  farmers  during  the  long  winters  of  this  country,  which  involTa 
the  hou^iug  and  feeding  of  cattle  from  five  to  six  months  in  the  year. 
*•  Each  year  our  farmers,"  says  Prof.  John  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  "hare 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  important  substances  (oil-cakea)  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  beef  and  mutton  we  require  for  our  coosumptioiit 
and  for  the  supply  of  manure  they  require  for  their  crops  ;  for  even  in 
a  manurial  poiiit  of  view  alone,  the  fertilizing  nature  of  the  imported 
food  would  follow  very  closely  on  that  assigned  to  the  purely  manuring 
Bubstances  themselves.''  Linseed  cake  is  the  staple  of  all  the  oil-caket 
used  as  food  for  animals,  and  some  idea  of  the  importance  attached  to 
this  substance  by  British  farmers  may  be  formed  from  the  aseertained 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  importation  of  nine  million  busheli  of  flax 
seed  annually,  they  still  require  about  eighty  thousand  tons!  of  linaeed 
cake  and  are  crying  out  for  more.*  The  total  quantity  of  cake  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  fattelodng  cattle 
exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tonsy  valued  at  tenr  million 
dollars  annually. 

The  prices  in  1863  in  the  London  markets  are  less  than  in  1862. 
The  following  are  the  London  quotations ; 

Linseed  oil  cake  in  February,  18G3...£ld  10  to  £10  18 

1862...    11  00  to     li  00 

Fkx  Seed,  per  quarter,  1863 0  62  to      0  74r 

«'  "  1862 0  72  to      0  Ttf 

The  vi^lne  of  Lin^seed  for  oil  purposes  is  greatly  cbj^etidairt  u^^bn  tM^ 
ctlm&te  of  the  producing  country.  The  following  London  qaotati(»ii^ 
fbr  February,  1863,  show  this  in  the  most  practical  way. 

English  Linseed,  per  quarter 62«.  to  74»^ 

Calcutta      "  **  65    to  68 

Bombay      "  "  71     to  72 

St.  Peteraburg  "  66    to  67 

Eiga  "  "  40    to  62 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ENCOURAGEMENT   IN  CANADA. 

llfubb  had  been  dode  of  late  years  by  private  and  pttbHc  ehte^ti86 
assist  the  cultivation  of  this  important  plant. 
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lltk'  Caiiadii  domphty  sbme  yetcts  since  placed  ferrtr  doIliiH'  ^  t!i^  d^ 
pdfcal  of  the  Agricoltoral  Asssociation  to  be  giren  in  pfremitiMii^  fb^  tlkM 
afttf  Hemp;  and  the  Association  itself  has  offered  other  priiti  and  dipl^ 
itfii'for  the  ssne  object. 

Ik'Otti,  1834,  a  voluminous  report  was  snbfnitted  by  Mr.  Kirk^0K>d  to* 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  "  On  the  system  of  cultivation  and  preparr^ 
don  of  flax,  as  practised  in  Belgium  and  the  British  Islands,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  parliamentary  reports  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Donaldson's  letters,  (the  Government  emigration  agent)  published 
in  different  newspapers  in  Canada,  furnish  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
attempts  which  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  flax 
and  the  promising  results  already  attained. 

Private  individuals  (Hon.  W.  Alexander  of  Woodstock  and  others) 
have  offered  prizes  to  stimulate  farmers  to  grow  this  product.  Associa- 
tions  have  been  formed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  (Elgin  Flax  Associ- 
ation, Upper  Canada,  and  Sherbrooke  Flax  Association,  Lower  Canada,) 
to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  and  recently  the  Government  has  imported 
flax  scutching  machines  from  Europe  and  distributed  thenr  throughout 
the  Province. 

In  1 862  the  Government  caused  public  lectures  to  be  delitei*^d  on  the 
importance  and  advantages  of  cultivating  textile  plants  in  Canada,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  is  importinig'  firsif  rate  seed 
from  Europe  for  distribution.  Erxtensive  factories  are'  in  coni^e  of  con- 
struction for  the  manufacture  of  flax,*  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Lower  Canada  has  ifn|!>orted  new*  machinery  from  Europe  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  wide  field  open  to  this  branch  of  industry  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table  of  imports  of  the  most 
important  flax  and  hemp  manuAictureti  during  the  past  seven  yeiars. 

IMPORTS. 

Tear.  Linen.  Coinage:  Saildbflii  Total. 

1857  $334,974' $188,989  $75,291    <699,254 

1858  138,110  80,535  ......  36,030  ^  254,675 

1859  203,671   44,452-  4t,437  *  289,560 

1860  261,824  64,150  63J76  389,750 

.1861   341,942  75,544  55,692  473,178 

1862  322,844  107,181    116,757    546,782 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  after  a  brief  recapitulation  of  what  has 
^cn  done  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the  Province, 
includes  his  Report  for  1862  with  the  following  words  : — "The  Legisla- 
ture should,  therefore,  vote  a  special  amount  this  year  for  this  purpose.** 

*  '*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Statislics." 
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In  a  subsequent  number  we  shall  venture  to  advert  to  the  form  whieh 
that  legislative  encouragement  should  take,  as  suggested  by  a  review  of 
the  impediments  which  have  hitherto  checked,  and  the  discouragements 
which,  it  is  alleged,  have  thwarted  the  best  efforts  to  promote  these 
important  but  hitherto  neglected  branches  of  home  industry  and  enter- 
prise. 


THE   EMIGRANTS. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  BACKWOODS. 


XXXVI. 


'T  was  when  the  Sun  uplifted  high 

His  radiant  form  amidst  the  sky, 

That  Weston  took  his  lonely  way 

To  where  his  place  of  labour  lay  ; 

And  little  recked  that  aught  of  ill 

Would  meet  him  in  those  woodlands  still. 

It  was  a  clear  and  open  glade. 

Through  which  the  slanting  sunbeams  play'd. 

Among  the  leaves  that  o'er  his  head 

Their  graceful  shadows  richly  spread. 

Brief  was  his  toil  ere  he  descried 

Clifford  advancing  to  his  side. 

His  cheek  was  pale*,  his  eye  was  bright, 

Yet  with  a  smile  his  lip  was  dight ; 

Altho'  its  light  seemed  forced  and  fleeting, 

And  faded  e're  he  ceased  his  greeting. 

"  ^h,  Weston !  I  was  sure  't  must  be 

Thy  axe  that  rung  so  merrily 

Through  the  dim  woods,  the  other  day. 

When  close  to  this  I  held  my  way 

To  Danby's  clearing ;  and  again 

To-day,  it  seemed  so  near  and  plain, 

I  left  my  path,  that  to  your  view 

I  might  display  what  very  few 

In  this  wild  land,  perchance,  have  seen — 

Weapons  of  matchless  shape  and  sheen— 
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And  you  who  have  a  swordsman's  eye» 
Will  look  upon  them  lovingly/* 
With  that,  from  the  protecting  fold 
Of  a  rich  covering,  he  unrolled, 
With  eager  hand,  two  weapons  fair. 
Of  workmanship  and  temper  rare. 
Weston  at  first,  with  some  surprise, 
Marked  his  stern  lip  and  flaming  eyes ; 
But  then  he  knew  that  Clifford's  way 
Was  changeful  as  an  April  day. 
A  weapon  from  his  hand  he  took, 
And  scanned  it  with  admiring  look ; 
And  then  full  skilfully  essayed 
Each  guard,  and  thrust,  and  quick  parade ; 
And  praised  its  balance  and  its  form. 
And  heeded  not  the  rising  storm 
That  gathered  fast  and  faster  now 
On  Clifford's  dark  and  threafning  brow  ; 
And  deemed  him  but  in  sport  when  he 
Crossed  weapons  with  him  suddenly, 
irntil.his  eye,  with  hatred  gleaming, 
Bevealed  too  well  his  direful  meaning. 
"  Now,  Weston !  now,"  he  hoatsely  said. 
And  fiercely  pressed  upon  his  blade, 
<'  Thy  hand  will  have  to  play  its  part, 
To  save  thy  false  and  treach'rous  heart ; 
Or  from  its  inmost  depths  I  yow 
To  tear  each  thought  of  love  that  thou 
Hast  dared  to  cherish  to'ards  the  maid 
Whom  I  to  win  have  long  essayed ; 
And  whose  young  heart,  with  traitor«wile. 
From  me  thou  'st  striven  to  beguile." 
"  Clifford ! "  cried  Weston,  all  amazed. 
"  Why,  Clifford,  are  thy  senses  crazed  ? 
Why  force  me  thus  to  mortal  strife- 
Why  thirst  so  fiercely  for  my  life  ? 
Put  up  thy  sword,  and  hear  me  tell, 
That  tho'  I  've  loved  young  Edith  well, 
Tet  never  word  nor  look  of  mine. 
Led  her  my  feelings  to  divine. 
Not  that  'twas  e'er  the  fear  of  thee 
That  kept  me  from  such  rivalry. 
But  Poverty  forbade  that  I 
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Should  raise  ipy  fondeat  hope  so  high 
As  e'er  to  think  that  she  wovld  ahpiTe 
A  ruined  Woodipan's  lonelj  fare. 
But  fur  this  cause  she  bad  byeen  mine. 
Spite  of  that  buraing  glance  of  thjne ; 
For  well  I  »  now  that  ne*er  would. ahe 
Have  looked  with  favor  uppp  thep« 
Or  taken  for  her  chpaep  na^ 
A  soul  so  fierce  in  love  fijfkd  hate  I  '* 

xxxvu. 

Oh  wildly,  wildly  flashed  the  ire, 

0*er  his  dark  face,  from  Clifford's  tje, 
Like  as  the  lightning*!  lurid  fire 

Gleams  o'er  the  midnight's  stormy  sky. 
"  Thou  know'st  it  well  I  and  yet,  forsootlii 
Thou'd  have  me  deem  thou  speakest  tn^. 
When  telling  that  to  Edith  thou 
Hast  never  breathed  a  |over'^  vow. 
Dastard  I  thy  che^k  is  grqwi^g  pale. 
And  this  is  but  a  fear-taughttale. 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  justly  due 
A  coward  and  a  traitor  too !" 
Oh,  human  Nature !  frail  thou  art. 

E'en  when  thou  'rt  strengthened  frpm  on  hio^i 
And  few,  unmoved,  can  bear  the  smart 

Of  insult  and  of  contumely. 
How  far  our  faithless  hearts  come  short 

Of  His  example.  Whose  reply 
Was  never  railing  or  retort 

E*en  to  His  bitterest  enemy. 
This  Weston  felt,  for  madly  bej^t 

The  pulsi(?s  of  his  writhing  soul. 
And  fiery  was  the  unwonted  heat 

That  insult  ro^sed  beyond  control : 
Yet  even  then  he  sought  to  gain 

Aid  from  a  higher,  holier  power. 
Who  never  bids  ua  seek  in  vain 

For  strength  in  trihl's  darkest  hour. 
With  dauntless  hand  and  watchful  eye 

He  parried  ClifTonl's  wild  attack. 
And  with  a  brief  and  stem  reply 
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He  cast  his  taunts  of  fal^ebood  back. 
But  'midst  the  excitement  of  the  strife 

He  9till  restrained  his  own  right  hfind, 
Tho'  Clifford  oft  exposed  bis  life. 

For  wrath  destroyed  his  aelf-comoiand. 
And  raged  within  bis  breast  until 
It  robbed  him  of  his  wonted  skill. 
Again, — again,  their  weapon's  clash, 

Their  swiftness  seems  to  mock  the  eje, — 
Like  lightning  in  the  sun  thej  flash. 

As  Clifford  strives  for  mastery. 
But  Tain  his  strife  ^  no  blood  was  spi^t 

Till  Weston* s  footing  slipp*d  aside, 
And  Clifford's  weapon  to  the  hilt 

Was  plunged  into  his  pantmg  jiid^. 

XXXTIII. 

Across  the  victor's  face  thejre  passed 

A  fearful  smile  of  triumph  high; 
He  hoped  each  groan  would  be  the  l^t. 

He  watched  to  see  his  Wctim  ()i€. 
''Clifford,"  he  |;(usp(ed  wi^h  failing  ypicpt 

**  Even  from  my  soul  I  pity  thee  ^ 
I'd  rather — were  it  now  my  choice — 

The  murder*d  than  the  n)ur4ei'er  he.! 
And  now  I  tell  thee  once  iigaip 

'Tis  without  cause  that  thou  hast  ao^gjl^ 
To  bring  upon  thy  soul  the  $taia 

Of  this  foul  deed  that  thom  bast  wroug^,^. 
Thou  'st  snapped  the  silver  chord  of  life, 

Hope's  golden  bowl  hast  rudely  brokfi^ ; 
But  brighter  hopes  ure  growing  rife. 

For  on  my  sight  there  seem  to  opea 
Calm  visions  of  that  holy  rest 

The  Saviour  purchased  with  His  bloo^j 
And  He  will  teach  me  now  to  breast 

The  billows  of  Death's  chilling  flood." 
His  voice  grew  faiAt  and  fainter  still. 
His  eye  was  dull,  his  heart  was  chill ; 
Then  did  some  thought  of  anguish  seeip 
To  rouse  him  from  his  dark'ning  dream,. 
And  as  before  his  loind  it  passed, 
Its  shadow  o'er  his  features  ca9t ; 
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And  in  a  voice  like  Sorrow's  own 

He  deeply  sigbed  and  murmered  "  home." 

"  Clifford,"  he  said,  "  thou  'st  throned  Despair 

Within  my  father's  noble  heart ; 
And  oh !  my  mother !  who  shall  dare 

To  thee  these  tidings  to  impart  ? 
Oh  I  would  that  it  might  be  that  thou 

Might'st  close  my  dim  and  dark'ning  eye. 
And  that  upon  my  clammy  brow 

Thy  lips  might  rest  before  I  die. 
But  no !  it  ne'er  can  be  again 

That  thou  wilt  bless  my  longing  gaze ; 
Nor  may  I  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  guardian  of  my  early  days. 
Clifford,  one  deed  of  love  thou'lt  do 

For  what,  through  thee,  I  now  endure," — 
And  here  he  from  his  bosom  drew 

A  locket  with  a  miniature. 
"Take  this,"  he  said,  <« and  let  it  be 

With  safety  to  my  father  borne ; 
It  is  my  mother's  face  ere  she 

By  years  and  sorrowi  had  been  shorn 
Of  that  calm  look  which  was  to  me 
The  brightest  dream  of  infancy. 
Heed  not  the  name  that's  written  there, 
Tho'  different  from  the  one  I  bear, 
'Tis  one  which  all  our  fathers  bore 
Altho'  we  bear  it  now  no  more. 

'*  O  God  I  'tis  bitter  thus  to  die 
Beneath  this  bright  and  glorious  sky. 
Far  from  each  fond  and  loving  heart 
Who  would  have  watched  my  soul  depart, 
And  o'er  Death's  dark  and  lonely  way 
Have  shed  Affection's  holy  ray. 
But  hence,  such  thoughts !  my  Saviour,  Thou 
See'st  Thy  blest-sign  upon  my  brow, 
And  that  is  but  a  shadow  thrown 
Up  from  a  heart  Thou  'st  made  Thine  own. 
For  there  Thou  long  has  stamped  Thy  Cross, 
And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  dross 
Those  things,  whatever  they  might  be. 
That  came  between  my  soul  and  Thee. 
Thine  be  the  praise — the  glory  Thine  ; 
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But  let  the  comfort  all  be  mine 

Of  having  all  my  sins  forgiven. 

And  blessed  through  Thee  with  hopes  of  heayei^j 

My  ebbing  blood  doth  bear  away 

Each  thought  of  anger  from  my  heart. 
And  Clifford  I  forgive,  and  pray 

That  thou" be  gave  a  sudden  start. 

Then  backwards  sank,  and  with  a  sigh. 
He  seemed  to  piiss  fuU  tranquilly. 


Clifford,  we've  saifl^  Jt^d  fiercely  soul.^d 

When  first  he  saw  his  foemen  fall. 
But,  as  his  jp^sion  gi^ew  Jess  wild* 

It  seemed  as  if  wme  fearful  pajl 
Of  horror  o'er  his  spirit  fell, 
Which  nought  mjght  e'er  i^ain  disp.el. 
Long  ere  poor  Weston  sunk  ,aud  swoopeiji 
He  strove  to  staunch  the  guahipg  wo^nd* 
And  midst  the  greeu^qod's  lo^ely  sbf^e 
He  vainly  called  aloud  for  aid. 
He  took  the  picture's  jewelled  qb^ 

From  Weston's  cold  and  neryeleas  graspi 
A  moment  gazed  upon  the  /ace. 

Then,  with  a  wild,  oonvulsive  gasp^ 
He  staggered  back,  his  glaring  eyes 

Seemed  starting  from  their  socket^  deep^ 
And  voiceless  terror  and  surprise 

Over  his  spirit  seemed  to  sweep. 
His  mother  ?  did  he  .w^  hit  jmtherf 

Weston  I  jamay  that  word  9gl4u  I 
Oh,  God !  Oh,  G^ !  I've  jlain  my  hiQiheiv 

And  I  am  now  a  second  Qain  I 
Oh,  Memory !  on  thy  dreamy  Jbeart 

Love  could  no  other  visage  trace 
With  such  a  deep  and  lasting  art 

As  a  fond  mother's  loving  face ! 
And  well  I  know  that  this  is  mine, 

That  seemeth  now  to  gaze  on  me 
With  those  reproachful  eyes  that  shine 

E'en  from  the  insensate  ivory. 
And  see  I  her  najpe  is  traced  beloWi 
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'  Matilda  Neville  '«^that  old  name 
Which  I  relinquished  long  ago 

That  I  might  keep  it  free  from  shame ! 
Oh  I  it  doth  seem  hut  yesterday 

Since  I  heheld  the  artist  trace 
The  features,  then  so  fair  and  gay^ 

Of  this  sweet  unforgotten  face. 
No  marvel  that  my  sonl  hath  yearned 

Towards  him  who  now  before  me  lies^ 
And  that  strange  dreamings  oft  returned 

Of  childhood's  holy  sympathies  ! « 
Ohf  how  could  I  so  blinded  be 

As  not  to  see  that  likeness  plain 
That  even  now  looks  forth  on  me 

And  racks  my  soul  with  madd'ning  pain. 
My  sins  ere  this  were  deeply  dyed. 
And  noWf  I  stand  a  fratricide ! 
And  on  my  scorched  and  blasted  brow 
The  curse  of  Cain  is  resting  now. 
Oh,  if  in  truth  a  heaVn  there  be 
It  ne'er  was  meant  for  such  as  me ; 
And  if  there  is,  as  clerks  do  tell, 
Beyond  the  grave  a  flaming  hell, 
'Twould  be  to  me  a  place  of  rest. 
For  if  the  tortures  of  my  breast 
Could  midst  its  flames  forgotten  be, 
I'd  welcome  all  its  agony ! " 
'Twas  thus  in  sinful  sort  he  raved, 
And  God's  deep  anger  wildly  braved. 
Then  paused — and  with  a  madden'd  air 
On  Weston  bent  a  fearful  glare. 
And  while  his  frame  with  anguish  shook 
With  eager  hand  his  sword  he  took 
And  placing  it  against  a  tree 
He  fell  against  it  heavily ! 


XL. 

Oh«  Sin  thou  art  a  fearful  thing, 
Altho'  thy  brow  is  decked  with  flowers ; 

Though  like  a  Siren  thou  canst  sing 
Amidst  thy  dim  enchanted  bowers ; 

And  tho'  thy  passionate  eye  doth  fling 
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Strange  'wildering  lights  upon  the  hours 
Of  throbbing  youth — when  we  do  cling 

So  fondly  to  this  world  of  ours — 
Tet  even  then  at  times  we  trace 

Beneath  thy  false  and  treach'rous  smUe 
The  hate  thou  bearest  towards  the  race 

Thou  e're  hast  striven  to  beguile ; 
If  for  our  guide  we  choose  thee  still, 

And  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  way» 
Oh,  darker,  drearier,  and  more  chill. 

Becomes  our  path  from  day  to  day. 
'Tis  true !  strange  phantoms  dance  before, 

And  promise  'midst  our  rising  woe 
That  Pleasure's  cup  shall  still  run  o'er. 

But  yet  we  never  find  it  so. 
And  thou,  that  first  with  winning  grace. 

Led  us  in  thy  broad  paths  to  stray, 
Dost  clasp  us  in  a  fierce  embrace, 

And  o'er  us  wield's  a  tyrant's  sway. 
The  fiow'rs  upon  thy  brow  have  faded ; 

Changed  is  thy  former  face  of  glee, 
While  o'er  the  soul  thou  hast  degraded 

Thou  laughest  now  in  mockery. 

XLl. 

Scarcely  had  Clifford  done  the  deed 
Of  horror  that  hath  just  been  told. 

When  passing  with  a  woodman's  speed. 
And  with  a  bearing  light  and  bold. 

Young  Chester  stiEtrted  with  affright 

To  see  the  dread  and  ghastly  sight 

That  burst  upon  his  startled  eye; 

And  froze  his  blood,  and  stopped  the  cry 

That  rose  upon  his  lips  when  he 

Thus  came  upon  them  suddenly. 

Quick  was  his  glance  and  brief  his  stay. 

For  bounding  like  a  deer  away 

He  fled  for  aid,  that  he  might  bear 

The  sufferers  to  some  refuge,  where 

Kindness  and  care  and  skill  might  be 

Bestowed  upon  them  speedily. 

Assistance  came, — their  wounds  were  bound* 
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And  each  was  lifted  from  the  ground 

Wiih.  tender  care>  for  many  a  moan 

Broke  from  them  as  they  bore  them  home» 

Yomig  Weston's  wOnnd«  it  soon  appeared* 

Was  slighter  than  at  first  was  feared ; 

And  soon  awaking  from  his  swoon 

He  gazed  bewildered  ronnd  the  room^ 

And  for  a  time  it  did  but  seem 

The  memory  of  some  fearful  dream. 

Clifford  did  still  his  speech  retain, 

And  smote  his  brow,  and  spake  of  Cain^ 

Until  they  thought  that  he  must  be 

Distracted  by  his  injury. 

Twas  such  a  wound,  in  truth,  as  made 

The  brightness  of  Hope's  smile  to  fade, 

And  filled  with  tears  her  beaming  eye ; 

For  it  was  plain  that  he  must  die. 

And  yet  he  lingered  day  by  day. 

And  fervently  did  Weston  pray  : 

That  even  in  his  dying  hour, 

Grod*s  Spirit  with  His  word  of  pow'r 

Might  rouse  his  erring  brother's  heart, 

And  teach  him,  ere  his  soul  should  part. 

To  mourn  o'er  all  his  wanderings  now 

When  Death's  cold  hand  was  on  his  brow.. 

As  his  own  strength  at  length  returned, 

'Twere  long  to  tell  how  fondly  yearned 

His  heart  o'er  him,  whose  weary  face 

Had  lost  its  high  and  haughty  grace. 

And  how  with  gentle  art  he  sought 

To  lead  him  on  to  hdy  thought 

Of  Him  who  in  His  mercy  gave 

His  soul,  the  sinner's  soul  to  save. 

Oh !  sad  the  lot  of  those  who  tread 

The  world's  wide  ways  with  sin  o'erspread  ; 

And  never,  till  their  dyins:  day. 

Seek  for  life's  calm  but  narrow  way. — 

Yet  when  young  Weston  spoke  of  ELim 

Who  died,  a  ransom  for  our  sin. 

The  tears  would  oft  unbidden  start 

From  his  closed  lids,  and  his  proud  heart 

Seemed  touched  and  softened,  and  he'd  claa|i^ 

The*  with  a  fiunt  and  Xeeble  grasp. 
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His  brother's  hand,  and  seemed  to  be 
Fnied  with  unfeigned  humility. 
^  Twere  sad  to  tell  the  words  that  past 
Between  them  ere  he  breathed  his  last ; 
It  is  enough,  that  though  his  lifSe 
Was  deeply  dyed  with  sin  and  strife, 
Since  he  had  left  his  father's  home 
Unfettered  thro'  the  world  to  roam. 
Yet  still  a  hope  was  left  behind 
That  he  might  grace  and  pardon  find 
Through  Him  who  to  this  world  was  sent 
To  seek  and  save  the  penitent. 
But  yet  while  Hope  of  peace  did  sing. 

Cold  Doubt,  with  gloomy  brow,  would  rise 
Ajid  over  Hope  his  mantle  fling 

And  drown  her  cheerful  voice  with  sighs-^ 
And  thus  it  must  forever  be 
With  those  who  live  unmindfully.- 

XLII. 

He  died,  and  left  his  brother  heir 

Of  all  the  wealth  that  he  possessed. 
And  scarce  had  summer  faded,  ere 

Weston  clasped  Edith  to  his  breast. 
And  joyed  to  hear  her  say  that  she 
His  pledged  and  plighted  bride  would  be. 
And  now,  surrounded  by  their  friends, 

A  life  of  holy  love  they  lead. 
And  many  a  prayer  to  heaven  ascends 

That  they  may  feel  in  very  deed 
That  they  are  only  pilgrims  here. 

And  that  the  joys  of  earth  must  never 
Make  them  forget  that  glorious  sphere 

Mliere  God  shall  be  our  joy  for  ever. 


Fve  told  my  tale  I    And  some  perchance  will  deem 
That  one  whose  numbers  are  untaught  and  rode 

Had  better  far  continued  still  to  dream 
In  his  own  heart's  unbroken  solitude. 
And  so  for  years,  in  many  an  ancient  wood 

By  the  low  lake,  and  by  the  forest  stream. 
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I've  dreamt  vague  dreams,  and  oft  have  wished  I  oonld 
Express  the  beauty  wild  with  which  they  were  embued. 

And  now,  if  I  no  fitting  priest  should  be 

To  minister  at  Nature's  glorious  shrine, 
Let  not  the  highly-gifted  scornfully 

Regard  my  reverent  efforts  as  a  crime. 

No  thought  of  beauty  can  I  claim  as  mine — 
They  sprang  from  nature,  if  such  thoughts  there  be. 

And  I  have  only  striven  to  combine 
Her  glorious  dreamings  with  my  rude  untutored  rhyme. 

W.  S.  Darling. 

[This  poem  was  not  written  expressly  for  the  British  American  Magaxku.  Itl 
composition  was  the  recreation  of  the  author  daring  convalescence  after  a  sems 
Illness,  some  years  ago.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  withoBl 
alteration  or  addition.] 
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BY  MRS.  HOLIWELL. 
▲uthoTM  Of  the  *«The  Old  World  and  the  New,"  "  The  Buries  in  Ouadak'Ae. 

CHAPTXB  lY. 
OHBISTMl^  AT  MAFLSTON  YALB. 

Faddy  used  to  bring  Mr.  Claridge's  letters  from  the  Tillage  poik 
office,  with  Lieutenant  Mapleton's,  and  on  one  occasion  the  young  oi^ 
received  an  epistle  from  his  mother,  while  sitting  with  Lawrence  ^''^ 
the  yerandah.    At  her  request  he  broke  the  seal  and  as  his  home  b^ 
fireqnently  been   made  a  matter  of  conversation  there  were  ma^QT 
extracts  for  her  ear.   Why  pause  and  redden  Hemsley  Claridge  P 
OBi  your  companion  listens  with  absorbed  attention,  all  that  oom 
you  is  growing  deeply  interesting  to  her.    But  he  skipped  a  page  i 
nervous  hurried  manner.    Lawrence  however,  with  her  eyes  on  her 
ing  did  not  heed  it,  the  great  piece  of  news  conveyed  was  to  the 
that  his  sister  Mary  was  likely  to  marry  well,  and  that  her  sister 
ihe  Hemsley  girls  were  to  be  bridesmaids  in  white  and  blue. 

**  Who  are  the  Hemsleys  ?"  inquired  Lawrence  looking  up. 
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"  Squire  Hemsley  is  my  Godfather,  their  house  was  within  a  mile  of 
tiie  Itectory,  and  the  young  people  of  both  families  were  intimate  from 
childhood." 

"  How  dreadfully  you  must  have  missed  your  old  friends  and  your 
own  family,  I  think  I  should  die  if  I  were  to  leave  M^pleton." 

**  How  I  might  have  felt  if  I  had  not  met  with  those  who  have  amply 
supplied  the  place  of  the  absent/'  and  he  looked  gratefully  at  his  com- 
panion, "  I  know  not,  but  in  spite  of  my  disagreeable  position,  I  was 
neyer  happier  in  my  life,  you  must  not  imagine  Miss  Mapleton  that  all 
parents  are  like  you  and  your  father." 

**  No,  I  suppose  not,  still  it  must  be  a  great  trial  to  live  thousands 
of  miles  from  your  mother's  love  and  father's  society." 

•*  My  mother's  love  was  never  demonstrative,"  returned  Hemsley 
with  a  comical  expression,  ''my  most  vivid  recollections  of  her  are 
mingled  with  sharp  reproofs,  and  in  earlier  days  with  boxes  on  my  earn 
and  lectures  on  manners.  I  dare  say  I  was  a  tiresome  boy  enough  ;  I 
remember  being  the  very  incarnation  of  mischief,  but  my  good  mother* 
admirable  as  she  is,  never  melted  into  tenderness  over  me  in  her  life ; 
my  young  sisters  were  growing  up  all  the  time  and  were  far  more  pro- 
miaing  to  caress  and  ornamental  in  the  drawing  room.  My  mother 
always  characterised  boys  as  '  cubs,'  awkward  and  very  much  in  the 
way."  Lawrence  laughed  and  could  not  help  thinking  the  specimen 
beside  her  was  a  very  handsome  cub  indeed.  Glaridge  did  not  care  to 
talk  more  of  his  English  home,  bis  companion  thought  it  was  regret 
Aat  silenced  him,  possibly  there  were  recollections  he  might  wish 
to  forget. 

*  As  the  winter  approached  Hemsley' s  ingenuity  was  much  taxed  to 
suggest  a  feasible  reason  to  his  parents  for  remaining  in  the  Mapleton 
neighbourhood,  after  he  had  unmasked  iSwinton.  To  stay  with  him 
was  intolerable,  yet  the. simple  truth  could  not  be  told,  or  rather  he 
lliought  it  could  not ;  but  any  reasoning  based  on  other  foundaticm 
Hum  truth  is  sure  to  prove  dangerous  and  while  Glaridge  let  week  after 
week  slip  by,  without  taking  a  decisive  step,  his  enemy  was  devising 
iome  scheme  by  which  to  secure  another  fifty  pounds.  Consequently 
when  at  last  he  brought  himself  to  address  Swinton  on  the  matter,  that 
gentleman's  reply  was  to  show  him  a  banker's  check  for  the  next  half 
jear^B  payment,  with  Arthur  Glaridge  signed  conspicuously  at  the 
bottom,  if  Hemsley  had  doubts  with  regard  to  writing  home,  Swinton 
had  none,  and  as  Glaridge  had  not  made  confidants  of  his  parents  they 
idt  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  amount  demanded. 

Christmas  brought  sleighing  and  Mrs.  Mouncy  who  staid  a  fortnight 
■nd  in  whose  honour  several  social  parties  were  given.  Glaridge  spent 
Christmas  day  with  them  peacefully  and  cheerfully.     Mrs.  Mouncy  and 


tbe  jdxmg  Englishtnan  discussed  ronnd  tlie  histihg  log  firlr  tlie  old 
world  customs,  Lawrence  listened  attentively,  putting  in  a  wofrd  Wt 
and  there  for  her  native  land,  while  the  old  sailor  smiled  pleaSAfltly  is 
memories  of  his  boyhood  nearly  forgotten,  were  aroused  by  their  eon- 
yersation.  The  Mow  was  falling  silently  and  heavily  ^thoui,  the  land- 
scape was  a  dreary  one,  to  an  aching  faeaH,  but  to  the  contented,  the 
young  and  gay  it  only  enhanced  the  brightness  and  comfort  wii^. 
faddj  entcired  with  a  fresh  log  equal,  Lawrence  declac^ed,  to  any  yttfe 
log  of  old  England,  a  declarfttion  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  disputi^. 
As  it  grew  darker  and  dimmer  the  girl  drew  to  her  favourite  seat  at 
her  father^B  knees,  Mrs.  Mouncy  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to  scribble 
a  loving  line  to  her  husband,  who  was  not  able  to  accompany  her,  but 
was  to  follow  in  &  few  days,  while  Claridge  stole  to  the  window  and 
gazing  on  the  winter  storm  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  fktfaei^s  home, 
and  its  Christmas  festivities.  His  mind  was  busy  with  the  piast»  images 
of  beloved  absent  ones  flitted  before  him,  last  year  what  form  so  peerless 
and  so  fair  accepted  his  homage,  and  returned  his  preference  ?  A  sig^ 
Escaped  him,  a  little  white  h£ind  was  laid  on  his  shoulder  and  a  sweet 
voice  more  musical  than  the  past,  breathing  of  present  joy  whispered, 
'^  I  fear  you  are  dull  Mr.  Claridge,  are  you  thinking  of  your  Englidi 
home  1  Christinas  is  always  a  sad  time  for  those  who  are  sepaittted  flrom 
their  families.'^ 

"My  thoughts  were  with  hdthe  I  must  confess,  one  should  be  ft 
heathen  not  to  remember  one's  own  kiu  on  such  a  day,  but  believe  ine 
I  was  not  looking  back  regretfully,  I  can  never  do  that  while  I  have 
Miss  Mapleton  for  a  friend." 

Lawrence  looked  doubtfully  at  him,  his  words  sounded  strangely  like 
Aattery,  but  his  face  expressed  serious  earnestness  and  she  Was  too 
trustful  to  question  further. 

"  1  aih  proud  of  your  estimate  of  my  friendship,  if  we  have  helped 
you  to  pass  your  weary  term  of  probation  here  agreeably,  it  is  no  mote 
than  papa  wished  to  do  by  your  father^s  soil,  or  indeed  by  any  stranger 
Ifuest.** 

"  May  I  not  hope  you  have  shown  me  a  little  more  favour  than  you 
would  to  any  one  else  ?" 

*'  No  I  think  not — but  perhaps——" 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  my  own  pleasure  in  it." 

Hemsley  thanked  her  with  a  bright  smile,  he  had  always  feh  kw 
kindness  was  dictated  by  something  beyond  pity,  now  joy  treilibbd  in 
his  heart  that  she  had  confessed  in  words  her  pleasure  in  his  society, 

"  But  tell  me  now,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone  for  her  fkther  bad  ftBtts 
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adeep  in  his  cbair,  ''bow  did  yon  pass  last  Ohristmas  daj,  had  you  any 
strangers  with  you,  what  did  you  do  ?" 

**  Am  I  to  begin  at  tbe  beginning  V 

'*  Of  course/' 

<<Well  then  at  the  breakfast  table,  on  each  plate  we  found  our 
Ohristmas  boxes,  some  plates  were  piled  up,  others  were  more  moder- 
ately filled ;  our  parents*  were  generally  loaded,  sometimes  with  rubbish, 
for  every  child  from  the  eldest  downwards  gave  something.*' 

•*  And  what  had  you  last  year  ?" 

"  This  watch  which  you  have  seen  before  now,  from  papa  and  tnama 
Qhited,  and  a  whole  stack  of  pincushions  and  slippers  from  the  girls." 

"  What  have  you  had  to-day  ?" 

'*  Nothing,  who  would  give  me  a  love  token  here  P" 

'*  I  have  got  something  for  you,  something  that  I  think  you  will  like, 
wait  here  and  I  will  send  it  to  the  window.''  Claridge  full  of  curiosity 
strained  his  eyes  through  the  rapidly  increasing  darkness  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  fixe  mysterious  gift.  Presently  Paddy  appeared  followed  by 
his  mistress  in  fur  cap  and  snow  shoes,  for  the  snow  was  deep  and 
light  leading  by  the  bridle  Black  Bess,  a  beautiful  mare  that  Mr.  Maplei^ 
ton  had  kept  for  a  long  time  doing  nothing  in  his  stables ;  she  was 
too  rare  and  fine  a  creature  for  farm  work,  and  the  old  gentleman, 
never  a  bold  rider,  did  not  care  to  mount  her,  Laurie  had  suggested 
that  young  Claridge  would  like  to  try  his  skill  and  strength  in  her 
tommand  and  her  father  said  instantly,  ''give  her  to  him,'*  so  Lawrence 
and  Paddy  paraded  the  black  mare  before  Hemsley,  as  he  sat  in  the 
drawing  room  window  at  Mapleton  Yale.  Claridge's  eyes  shone  at  the 
prospect  of  a  ride,  poor  fellow,  he  had  not  mounted  a  noble  animal  since 
he  had  left  home,  and  he  dearly  loved  the  exercise ;  he  was  going  to 
express  his  thanks  but  Lawrence  stopped  him. 

"  We  ought  to  thank  you  for  accepting  the  gift,  for  poor  Bess  is  of 
BO  use  now,  papa  does  not  feel  able  to  ride  her,  he  is  not  as  strong  as 
he  used  to  be,  and  I  have  Bell  an  equally  fine  animal  amd  more  gentle^ 
if  you  are  doubtful  of  the  treatment  she  would  receive  at  Hogg's  Hill 
leave  her  here,  Paddy  will  mind  her  as  before  till  you  are  differently 
ifituated." 

The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  when  spring  came  Hemsley's  space 
hdttrs  were  spent  in  riding  with  Miss  Mapleton,  and  her  father.  ToB, 
hardship,  insult,  everything  were  forgotten,  when  facing  the  Huron 
bieeze  the  youth  fiew  on  his  high  mettled  oonrser  beside  the  fearless  and 
beautiful  settler's  daughter.  They  seldom  talked  much,  they  were  too 
Ibll  of  enjoyment,  the  very  action  was  a  pleasure,  how  much  more  the 
consciousness  of  the  other's  presence !  old  Mapleton  looked  on  and 
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sometimes  smiled,  and  sometimes  sighed,  was  the  intimacy  for  good  or 
for  evil  ? 

Por  good  at  present  at  all  events,  for  Lawrence  had  blossomed  into 
tenfold  beauty  since  her  slumbering  heart  had  been  awakened,  her 
brown  eyes  beamed  with  tender  feeling,  her  cheek  was  crimsoned  with 
the  hue  of  the  damask  rose,  her  scarlet  lips  melted  into  rich  smiles  of 
happiness,  her  girlish  slight  figure  had  ripened  into  the  fulness  of  per- 
fection ;  Lawrence  the  sweet  pretty  loveable  girl  had  burst  into  the 
richness  and  warmth  of  womanhood.  The  fond  father  gazed  half  sadly, 
half  proudly  at  his  forest  flower,  how  soon  might  ishe  be  separated  from 
him,  he  could  not  expect  to  keep  so  fair  a  blossom  in  his  faded  life 
garden. 

Young  Hemsley  felt  his  strong  heart  beat  with  passionate  love  when 
he  thought  of  her.  How  should  he  gain  her,  how  presume  to  claim  one 
so  cherished,  so  lovely,  so  rich  P  The  question  echoed  in  his  ears  bj 
night  and  by  day,  but  alas !  there  came  no  answer.  He  could  only 
toil  on  at  Hogg^s  Hill  and  spend  every  possible  minute  with  bis 
sovereign.  In  his  young  enthusiasm  he  vowed  not  to  disturb  her  peace 
by  betraying  his  hopeless  passion,  such  disinterestedness  was  not  likely 
t6  survive  a  temptation. 

More  than  once  during  their  spring  rides  as  Lawrence  and  Hemsley 
walked  their  horses  up  the  hill  leading  to  Mapleton  Yale  from  the 
village,  Lawrence  fancied  she  saw  a  figure  resembling  Nellie  flitting 
through  the  plantation  that  skirted  their  road,  upon  reaching  home, 
however,  Nellie  was  always  at  hand  and  her  mistress  observed  nothing 
to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  her  truthfulness  or  behaviour,  still  L|iwrence 
mused  sadly  of  her  wilful  waiting-maid  and  ever  concluded  her  reflee- 
tions  by  wishing  Sheldon  safe  out  of  the  neighbourhood.  Major  Olegg 
had  patronised  the  youne;  man  and  a  rumour  said  he  was  graciously 
received  by  the  daughter  also,  however  that  was,  Sheldon  was  so 
frequently  in  the  company  of  the  Gleggs  that  Lawrence  had  withdrawn 
herself  from  Ailsie's  society,  flnding  a  something  in  the  handsome 
stranger  simply  intolerable. 

As  the  weather  improved  Lawrence's  rides  became  more  frequent^ 
they  oflben  met  Miss  Glegg  riding  like  the  wind  on  her  spirited  bay, 
accompanied  by  Sheldon  tearing  along  by  her  side  with  wild  eye  and 
excited  countenance  ;  these  meetings  always  cast  a  gloom  over  Law- 
rence, Ailsie  had  been  her  friend  and  now  she  seemed  rushing  to  pei- 
dition  with  an  evil  spirit  for  a  guide.  One  night  when  the  evening 
prayer  and  chapter  were  just  concluded  and  the  young  girl  and  her 
father  were  exchanging  a  tender  goodnight,  Maggie  entered  the  parlour 
and  said  that  Mr.  Claridge  wished  to  speak  to  Miss  Mapleton  for  r 
moment. 
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**  What  has  brought  him  here  bo  late,  I  do  not  like  Tisitors  at  this 
hour  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  I  am  sure  something  very  particular  has  happened  dear  papa,  but  I 
win  go  and  see,  he  is  in  the  drawing  room  Maggie  I  suppose  ?*' 

The  woman  assented,  and  the  girl  left  the  room ;  the  old  gentleman 
pacing  up  and  down  thoughtfully,  wistfully  eyed  the  door,  soon 
she  returned  but  so  pale  and  agitated,  her  father  was  quite  alarmed. 

**Dear  papa  will  you  grant  me  a  very  great  favour  1  will  you  drive 
ont  with  me  to  Major  Olegg's,  I  must  see  Ailsie,  she  is  on  the  eve  of 
min,  even  now  perhaps  I  am  too  late,  Mr.  Claridge  has  accidentally 
discovered  a  plan  between  her  and  Mr.  Sheldon  to  elope  to-night  or  to- 
morrow morning,  look  at  this,''  she  handed  her  father  a  crushed  note 
burnt  at  the  end,  it  had  evidently  been  twisted  up  and  used  for  a  cigar 
lighter. 

Dearest — I  will  be  ready  on  Tuesday  at  the  hour  appointed,  papa 
lias  a  dinner  party  on  Monday  night  and  will  sleep  late  and  soundly^ 
what  a  ride  it  will  be  with  you  for  ever,  in  haste. 

Yours  fondly, 
Ailsie  . 

*'  And  what  do  you  hope  to  do  my  child  ?" 

^  Papa,  Ailsie  loved  me  once,  that  bad  man  has  perverted  her  and 
•mothered  her  better  judgment,  I  will  reason  with  her,  show  her  the 
bottomless  gulf  she  is  approaching,  at  least  let  me  discharge  my  duty 
as  a  companion  and  friend  even  if  I  do  no  good,  but  I  feel  that  I  shall." 

''  Do  as  you  please  my  love  go  and  speak  to  Paddy  and  tell  Mr. 
Claridge  I  should  like  to  see  him  if  he  is  not  gone." 

•*  JN^o  papa,  I  will  send  him  to  you." 

Hcmsley  had  not  much  more  to  say,  he  had  picked  up  the  half  burnt 
paper  on  the  stairs,  and  from  what  he  had  observed  of  Sheldon's  inti- 
macy with  the  Oleggs,  he  had  apprehended  the  worst.  His  fears  were 
confirmed  by  seeing  Sheldon's  horse  saddled  and  bridled  in  Swinton'a 
atables  ready  for  a  journey,  it  was  Monday  night,  if  the  note  meant 
anything,  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

When  Lawrence  entered  muffled  and  hooded  the  young  man  took  hia 
leave,  and  the  old  settle;:  buttoning  his  fiir  coat  up  to  his  chin  for  the 
nights  were  still  frosty  and  cold,  took  his  seat  in  the  buggy  without  a 
murmur,  though  he  could  not  help  wishing  himself  in  bed.  After  a 
amart  drive  they  pulled  up  at  a  cottage  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
liajor  Olegg's  house. 

••  Do  you  see  the  lights  in  the  drawing  room  papa  ?  The  Major  has  not 
yet  finished  his  carouse,  I  do  not  think  you  would  care  to  join  him» 
the  good  people  are  up  here  and  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a  seat  by 
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their  fire  while  I  go  on  and  do  mj  endeayour.'* 

**  But  jou  do  not  know  whom  jou  will  see,  gentlemen  after  th«  Mojoi^t 
dinners  are  not  pleasant  to  meet." 

"  I  shall  enter  bj  the  garden  door,  and  go  direct  to  Ailsie's  room ;  if 
she  is  not  there,  I  shall  ask  a  servant  to  seek  her  and  bring  her  to  me^ 
if  both  fail  I  shall  return  to  you." 

"  Very  well,  good-bye,  I  shall  be  anxious  till  you  come  back.'* 

Lawrence  tripped  off  and  found  Ailsie  as  she  expected,  alone  in  heir 
chamber,  on  beholding  her  friend  Miss  &legg  almoirt  shrieked  out^ 
**  What  are  you  come  for  ?'* 

To  save  you  from  sin  Ailsie,  from  irremediable  misery/' 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  how  dare  you  come  here  to  lecture  me  and 
call  me  to  account  ?  go  away  proud  girl*  you  are  so  much  better  than 
any  one  else,  go — nor  defile  your  purity  try  contact  with  me !" 

''  Oh  Ailsie,  Ailsie  !'*  cried  Lawrence  sinking  on  her  knees  and  daap- 
ing  the  excited  girl  with  her  strong  arms,  "  we  were^  friends  in  inno- 
cence and  happiness,  do  not  turn  from  me  now  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  you  meditate  a  sin  against  your  father  and  heaven,  be  persuaded, 
be  entreated,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  have  changed  your  purpose* 
I  will  wrestle  for  your  soul*  you  must  not,  shall  not,  be  lost.*' 

**  What  are  you  talking  about  V*  returned  the  bold  girl  with  a  hollow 
laugh,  "  to  what  purpose  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  You  are  going  to  abandon  yourself  to  a  villain,  see  here,  is  not  thii 
your  handwriting  ?" 

Ailsie  snatched  it  from  her  and  grew  white,  more  with  rage  that 
Sheldon  should  have  been  so  careless  of  her  notes,  than  anger  at  Law- 
rence for  meddling  in  her  affairs. 

**  How  did  you  come  by  this  ?"  she  hoarsely  asked. 

"  It  was  picked  up  on  Swinton's  staircase  ;  look  at  the  scorched  en^ 
your  precious  words  of  love  were  used  to  minister  to  your  lover's  sdlF 
indulgent  habits,  how  must  he  prize  you  when  he  thus  desecrates  what 
belongs  to  you?'* 

Miss  G-legg  sprang  to  her  feet  and  for  some  minutes  paced  up  and 
down  with  her  passionate,  unregulated  heart  bursting  in  her  boaotti« 
Lawrence  glanced  round  the  room  and  noticed  the  riding  habit  laid  out 
for  use,  the  small  well  packed  portmanteau,  the*  letter  addressed  to  the 
parent  she  was  deceiving  and  deserting,  afraid  of  losing  her  advantage 
she  stole  to  her  companion's  side  and  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Do'nt  touch  me  child,  do'nt  look  at  me  with  your  reproachful  eye% 
why  did  you  come  at  all,  disturbing  my  plans  and  destroying  Vfj 
happiness  P" 

"  Preventing  you  from  destroying  it  you  mean,  oh !  dear  Ailsie } 
came  because  I  loved  you,  I  wish  to  save  you*  pray  think  of  your  finthart 
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lie  may  not  be  tender  or  gentle  to  jou,  but  does  he  not  love  you  as 
well  as  it  is  in  bis  nature  to  love  ?  would  not  your  dishonourable  con- 
duct madden  him,  perhaps  lead  him  to  murder  or  suicide  ?  do  you  not 
Imow  by  your  own  passions  how  strong  his  are  in  his  gigantic  man- 
hood* You  have  a  noble  heart  Ailsie,  listen  to  its  dictates,  and  scorn 
the  lurings  of  a  man  like  Balph  Sheldon,  he  only  tempts  you  to  destruc- 
tion, he  is  not  capable  of  a£fection,  drink  has  stifled  every  fair  quality 
in  his  nature,  oh  !  do  not  sacrifice  your  father,  yourself,  youth,  beauty, 
prospects  and  more  than  all  Ood's  love  for  a  demon !" 

''  Who  taught  you  to  pass  judgment  on  Balph  Sheldon  ?  What  can  you 
know  of  him  P" 

**  The  unvring  instinct  of  my  heart  which  always  warns  me  when  I 
meet  an  unprincipled  godless  man,  you  have  the  same  misgiving  Ailsie, 
bat  you  thrust  it  out  of  sight  and  try  to  cover  it  with  flowers,  they  are 
only  poison  berries ;  recall  every  hour  of  your  intercourse— ^id  he  ever 
give  utterance  to  a  noble  sentiment  ?  did  he  ever  pity  the  unfortunate 
or  relieve  the  suffering  P  did  you  ever  see  him  glow  with  lofty  aspira- 
tions or  act  self  denyingly  P  you  do  not  answer,  you  cannot ;  he  is  base^ 
he  loves  vice  better  than  virtue  and  gold  more  than  honour." 

*'  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  he  is  the  last  person  to  care  for  money,  he 
lavishes  his  in  foolish  generosity,  I  never  met  a  more  liberal  man." 

"He  lavishes  then  on  his  pleasures  what  should  supply  his  just 
wants,  do  you  know  he  has  a  poor  striving  mother  in  England,  hoping 
Ibr  the  best,  toiling  and  praying  and  looking  to  that  future'  with  her 
ton  that  will  never  come ;  she  writes  to  him  by  every  post,  but  her 
letters  are  sometimes  unopened  for  weeks,  and  he  rarely  replies  to  her. 
Will  auch  a  son  make  a  good  husband  ?  dear  Ailsie,  if  you  were  not 
the  Major's  daughter  and  the  heiress  of  rich  acres  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  laved  you." 

The  girl  groaned  as  the  gentle  Lawrence  probed  the  wound  she 
wished  io  heal,  she  had  resolved  to  say  openly  all  she  knew  that  could 
deter  her  friend  frcmi  so  mad  a  step.  Seeing  she  had  gained  a  pointy  iu> 
Ailsie  remained  silent,  she  pressed  her  advantage  with  so  much  love  and 
earnestness  that  presently  the  proud  heart  gave  way  and  throwing- 
herself  on  Miss  Mapleton's  neck  she  sobbed  out. 

**  I  feel,  I  know  you  are  right,  but  I  love  him  ?" 

''You  cannot  love  him  as  he  is,"  returned  Lawrence  embracing  her, 
"  jou  can  only  love  him  as  he  has  appeared  to  you,  if  you  love  him  you 
must  wish  him  well,  try  and  reform  him,  pluck  him  from  his  sins,  all 
that  you  can  do,  must  be  done  while  you  are  free,  you  will  achieve 
J^othiog  when  under  authority,  make  him  worthy  of  you  or  renounce 
him.  Ailsie  I  believe  that  a  pure  woman,  stroug  in  a  high  resolve  and 
|Nn^erfulf  may  reclaim  a  perverted  human  soul,  if  that  soul  can  be 
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turned  to  love  her,  but  that  woman  must  be  separate,  undefiled  from 
his  career  of  crime,  she  must  not  owe  obedience  to  one  whom  she 
cannot  reverence,  if  your  love  can  bear  the  long  suffering,-  the  patient 
struggling  with  error,  the  ingratitude  and  the  relapses  of  a  stained  and 
enfeebled  nature,  then  persevere  and  prosper,  and  may  G-od's  blessing 
be  with  you,  but  never  ruin  him  eternally  as  well  as  yourself  and  those 
belonging  to  you  by  joining  his  course  of  corruption,  instead  of  with- 
drawing him  from  it.*' 

'*  Lawrence,  I  yield  to  right  and  truth,  not  to  your  persuasions,  put 
by  my  habit,  unpack  my  bag,  I  will  write  him  a  line.  Will  you  see  that 
it  is  delivered  to  him." 

"  I  will,"  murmured  the  young  girl  her  countenance  beaming  with 
holy  joy  as  she  obeyed  her  imperious  friend.  The  note  was  sealed^  the 
farewell  spoken,  and  Lawrence  was  soon  beside  her  father  driving 
through  Mapleton  woods  by  moonlight. 

'*  We  must  call  at  S  win  ton's,  papa,  and  find  some  means  of  giving 
Mr.  Sheldon  this  note,''  said  Lawrence  after  relating  her  interview  with 
Miss  Ghlegg. 

*'  Do  you  think  your  friend  will  keep  her  promise  ?" 

**  I  am  certain  of  it,  with  all  her  faults  Ailsie  never  prevaricated  or 
broke  her  word,  she  has  no  timidity  and  would  have  as  soon  refused  me 
as  not,  if  she  had  not  been  convinced." 

They  reached  Hogg's  Hill,  all  was  still  and  dark,  save  a  faint  light  in 
an  upper  room.  Lawrence's  heart  fluttered  with  a  secret  indescribable 
joy,  ''Hemsley  is  there."  Truly  he  was  there  and  awake,  for  he  heard 
the  carriage  wheels  and  raised  the  sash  to  see  the  cause  of  so  unusual 
an  interruption  at  such  an  hour.  A  glance  sufficed,  the  light  disap- 
peared, and  in  a  moment  Claridge  was  by  their  side.  Lawrence  in  a 
few  words  recapitulated  what  had  passed  charging  him  to  deliver  the 
note  at  once  with  his  own  hand. 

*'  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  give  it  to  him,"  said 
Hemsley,  "  for  he  is  in  the  deep  sleep  of  intoxication,  Swinton  treated 
him  to  brandy  to-night,  and  I  believe  had  to  help  him  to  bed." 

The  young  girl  shuddered  and  after  begging  him  to  watch  the 
wretched  boy's  slumber  and  deliver  him  the  mission  as  early  as  he  wia 
4tble  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  they  exchanged  good-nights  and  Law- 
rence drove  on,  not  un watched  through  the  dark  woods.  Hemslej 
stood  gazing  afber  the  little  vehicle  till  it  was  lost  to  sight  and  returned 
to  his  den  but  little  inclined  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  as  the  Mapletons  sat  over  their  breakfast  an  hour 
later  than  usual,  Claridge  walked  in,  he  looked  grave  and  said  he  had 
•ad  news  for  them. 

'^  I  obeyed  your  wishes  last  night  Miss  Mapleton,  not  feeling  able  to 
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rest  I  opened  my  door  which  gives  upon  Sheldon's,  and  sat  down  to 
write  letters.  About  break  of  day  I  heard  him  moving  and  he  shortly 
came  out  dressed  in  his  best,  I  gave  him  the  note  and  said  it  was  left 
after  he  had  retired  for  the  night,  the  messenger  requesting  that  he 
should  have  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  tore  it  open  and  mut- 
tered many  an  oath  as  he  strode  down  stairs.  He  went  into  the  stables 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off." 

"  But  Ailsie  did  not  meet  him/*  said  Lawrence  confidently. 
''Yes  she  did,  I  followed  him  at  a  distance,  he  rode  to  the  Hollow, 
and  I  saw  a  lady  waiting  for  him  on  foot,  of  course  I  cannot  tell  what 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  was,  but  they  soon  parted  and  appa- 
rently in  anger  for  she  walked  slowly  homewards  and  he  galloped 
towards  the  village,  just  as  I  gained  the  bridge,  I  saw  his  horse  shy,  he 
struck  the  animal  brutally  and  the  next  moment  he  was  thrown  ;  he  lay 
bleeding  and  senseless  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  school  house. 
There  were  not  many  people  about,  but  all  who  were,  flocked  round  him,  I 
knocked  at  Mr.  G-ilbert's,  the  schoolmaster's  door,  and  asked  permission 
to  take  him  in,  he  winced  a  little  at  the  idea  but  after  a  momentary 
struggle  with  himself,  prepared  his  own  bed  for  the  wretched  man's 
reception.  Dr.  Hawthorne  was  immediately  sent  for  and  obeyed  the 
gammons  promptly." 

**  Are  his  injuries  serious  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Mapleton. 
*'  Dr.  Hawthorne  said  there  was  slight  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
iome  severe  bruises  but  no  limbs  broken,  he  must  not  be  moved,  so 
poor  Mr.  Gilbert  will  have  a  trial  of  patience." 

Young  »^heldon  proved  to  be  more  dangerously  hurt  thnn  was  at  first 
apprehended  and  weeks  passed  before  he  regained  consciousness.  The 
schoolmaster  was  assisted  in  his  labour  of  charity  by  a  stout  motherly 
woman  provided  at  Lawrence's  suggestion  as  nurse,  but  his  hermitage 
was  desecrated  and  his  door  never  closed  to  intruders.  Those  who 
did  not  want  to  see  the  invalid,  wished  to  see  the  nurse,  and  the  poor 
student,  (for  Mr.  Gilbert  had  only  adopted  his  present  profession 
through  necessity,  he  was  reading  for  the  church,)  could  not  find 
a  room  in  his  small  cottage  where  the  eternal  clatter  of  feminine  tongues 
did  not  reach  him.  Besides  the  noise  he  suffered  no  end  of  inconve- 
nience, bis  books  and  papers  were  superseded  by  physic  bottles  and  tea 
caps,  his  reading  lamp  was  appropriated  for  a  night  light,  his  desk  a 
tiay  standi  never  was  unsocial  mortal  so  completely  besieged  by  clamour 
and  business.  He  was  fain  to  put  away  books  and  pen  and  devote 
himself  to  his  uninvited  and  helpless  guesti  bearing  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  he  could,  the  twaddle  of  all  the  old  women  of  Mapleton. 

Hemsley  took  possession  of  Sheldon's  desk  and  few  papers  before 
Bwinton  heard  of  the  accident,  he  sealed  them  up  and  delivered  them  to 
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Mr.  GKlbert  for  tbe  sick  man's  future  use.  In  collecting  the  letters 
that  his  carelessness  had  scattered  on  shelf  or  floor  he  observed  Mrs. 
Sheldon's  address  and  after  consulting  with  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Maple- 
ton  he  wrote  to  her  recommending  her  if  possible  to  join  her  son 
shortly,  and  detailing  as  brieflj  as  possible  the  late  events.  Lawrenoe 
carried  frequent  news  of  the  sufferer  to  the  no  less  mentally  suffering 
Ailsie.  Strong,  bold,  wild  girl  as  she  was,  she  showed  traces  of  the 
ordeal  through  which  she  was  passing;  perhaps  she  may  not  be  the 
worse  for  the  discipline,  she  has  acquired  some  self-control,  and  has 
learned  to  admire  Lawrence  Mapleton's  gentle  womanly  virtues. 

Winter  lingered,  reluctant  to  depart,  as  it  always  is  in  this  Ganadiaa 
dime,  till  May,  the  month  of  birds  and  flowers,  burst  suddeidy  on 
Mapleton.  Claridge  gased  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  Nature :  each  morning  the  forest  trees  were  greener,  th^ 
^gardens  more  forward.  Strange  buds  greeted  his  eyes  in  the  woods, 
and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  flitted  from  bough  to  bough.  Lawrenoe 
knew  all  their  names  and  was  acquainted  with  their  habits ;  she  could 
tell  him  where  the  blue-bird  and  the  robin  mostly  made  their  nests ; 
how  seldom  the  black  and  golden  oriole  was  seen,  and  when  this 
feathered  chorister  began  to  sing,  or  that  one  grew  silent.  She  pointed 
out  to  him  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  scarlet  tanager,  and  triumphanljly 
bade  him  listen  to  the  sweet  warbling  which  echoed  through  the 
primeval  forest.  s 

Besides  the  wild  beauties  in  the  forest,  Lawrence's  garden  had  put 
on  a  robe  of  blossoms  and  resembled  enchanted  ground.  The  lihM^ 
hung  their  white  and  purple  festoons  over  her  arbour,  the  flowering 
currant  and  almond  bushes  shed  their  rich  fragrance  on  the  breece,  and 
in  their  deep  green  nest  the  lilies  of  the  valley  opened  their  star-like 
blossoms.  Lawrence,  ever  gay,  overflowed  with  happiness,  the  beauti- 
ful always  added  to  her  enjoyment,  and  she  loved  flowers  almost  as  if 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating  'her  aflection.  She  spent  hours  in 
the  garden  training  unruly  shoots,  culling  the  full  blown  flowers,  sup- 
porting the  weakly,  or  removing  the  faded  glories  of  yesterday ;  some- 
times Hemsley  was  by  her  side,  and  her  pleasure  was  oertaixvly  Dpt 
impaired  by  his  presence. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  that  Claridge  one  evenii^ 
as  usual,  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Yale,  his  spirits  were  not  at  their 
best,  and  his  face  betrayed  signs  of  anxiety  and  &tigue.  Besides  a 
toilsome  hard  day  in  the  fields  under  a  hot  spring  snn,  he  had  a  eaqiM 
for  mental  worry,  a  description  of  trouble  he  ever  bore  ill,  in  the  sbiipe 
of  a  letter  from  home.  He  was  distracted  with  many  conflicting  emo* 
tions  as  he  drew  near  the  shrine  of  his  devotion,  and  could  not  but 
acknowledge  how  entirely  the  fair  flower  of  Mapletoii  had  led  (Ct^f^ 
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Us  heart ;  ytt  sboald  be,  could  he,  forget  paet  promises,  or  lay  himeelf 
Open  to  the  barest  insinuatioDB  of  avarice  and  fortune  htmting  if  he 
ioagbt  the  hand  of  so  rich  a  bride  ?  Claridge,  though  possessed  of  no 
romantic  or  Utopian  generosity,  was  far  from  selfish  or  self-seeking, 
and,  in  his  eyes,  Lawrence  Mapleton's  only  drawback  was  her  wealth ; 
be  was  proud  enough  to  wish  the  girl  he  loved  to  be  his  eqnal  not  his 
toperior  in  worldly  goods,  and  he  felt  he  should  flmch  like  a  coward 
from  the  surmises  and  sneers  of  the  world  if  he  openly  avowed  hie 
Hftmtration  and  love  for  Miss  Mapleton.  It  was  with  the  certainty  of 
forgetting  all  uncomfortable  thoughts  and  feelings  in  her  presence  thai 
lie  faaetiiy  crossed  the  lawn  and  joined  the  old  lieutenant,  whom  he  had 
tt&n  from  afar  reposing  in  his  arm  chair  in  the  verandah,  but,  contrafy 
ie^  imstom,  no  Lawrence  was  by  his  side,  and  even  Mapleton  Yale  that 
idtvly  May  evening  looked  desolate  and  dull. 

'*  My  daughter  has  not  returned  yet,"  said  Mapleton,  observing  the 
f0xtng  man's  anxious  inquiring  look,  "  she  went  out  on  her  pony  early 
4Ml  ttftemoon  on  business  for  me  to  Farmer  Terry,  and  I  think  it  high 
time  «he  came  home,  in  fact  I  am  getting  fidgetty,  and  if  it  were  not 
Iblr  my  rheumatism  which  quite  cripples  me  to  night  I  should  go  and 
meet  her,  but  I  will  send  Paddy."  "  Would  you  allow  me  to  go  in- 
■lead,"  asked  Hemsley  eagerly,  "  I  can  walk  faster  and  see  &rther 
tbln  Paddy ;  which  path  should  I  take  ?" 

*'The  lake  shore  road  is  her  favourite,  though  the  longest,  and  by 
her  being  so  late  I  suppose  she  is  returning  that  way." 

Claridge  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  permission  given,  and 
walked  with  rapid  steps  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  the  glorious  sunset  and  the  rising  crescent  of  Dian,  displaj- 
mg  that  beauty  of  sky  of  which  the  poet  speaks  : 

"  The  moon  is  up, 
And  yet  it  is  not  night,  Bunaet  divides 
the  sky  with  her." 

A  distant  sail  was  just  visiUe  on  the  bine  expanse  of  the  beautiful 
like,  and  Lawrence,  riding  up  the  hill  from  Ashton,  where  Mr.  Terry 
lived,  had  reined  in  her  docile  pony,  and  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
ieono  when  Hemsley  caught  sight  of  her.  Their  meeting  was  mutually 
.  fieaaanty  a  few  words  explained  his  appearance ;  Lawrie  was  full  of  her 
4qf^8  adventures,  her  delightful  ride  through  the  gr^d  old  woods,  Mr. 
QSsRy's  hospitality  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  young  Terrys. 
4!laridge  was  boy  enough  to  feel  annoyed  that  she  could  be  so  open  to 
eojoyment  without  him,  and  he  was  quite  conscious  of  an  irritable  feel- 
iiig  as  he  asked  her  which  path  she  would  take,  the  road  or  across  the 
favine. 
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"  Oh !  the  road  I  think/'  she  returned  "  I  never  attempt  the  rayine 
in  the  spring,  the  quantity  of  snow  last  winter  and  the  late  season  make 
the  floods  stillfdangerous." 

"  I  thought  Miss  Mapleton  knew  no  fear." 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  afraid,  if  there  was  any  good  to  be  done 
by  going  the  perilous  way,  or  I  was  really  in  a  dreadful  hurry  I  daresay 
I  should  try  it,  but  where  I  have  plenty  of  time  I  do  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  tempting  Providence  by  running  a  risk." 

''  -I  came  across  it  safely  and  I  scarcely  consider  Providence  inter- 
posed in  my  behalf." 

''  Well  Mr.  Claridge  if  you  prefer  it,  and  as  you  are  with  me  to  lead 
Bell  over  1  am  quite  willing  to  go  your  way,  this  is  the  turning  place." 

His  point  gained  he  instantly  felt  sorry,  but  ashamed  of  his  inconsis- 
tency he  walked  on  leading  the  pony  by  the  bridle.  He  had  expe- 
rienced some  difficulty  in  crossing  himself,  and  now  it  was  nearly  dark 
and  he  could  not  find  the  exact  place  which  he  had  selected  as  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  roaring  of  the  mountain  torrent  dashing  its  foaming 
shallow  waters  over  the  great  rocks  did  not  sound  inviting  as  they 
approached  the  ravine  and  Bell  the  pony  showed  great  disapprobation 
4t  the  prospect  of  picking  her  way  over  the  slippery  stones. 

"  Mr.  Claridge,  if  you  will  let  me  alight  and  walk  over  I  think  it  will 
be  safer,  I  am  accustomed  to  scrambling  and  I  daresay  you  can  lead 
Bell/' 

"  No,  no,  keep  your  seat,  I  will  take  care." 

So  he  did  to  the  bedt  of  his  ability,  but  he  had  not  calculated  for 
Bell's  four  feet,  and  her  obstinate  resistance,  just  as  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  stepping  from  stone  to  crag  with  the  greatest 
caution  the  pony  lost  her  footing,  and  slipped  into  the  water,  it  was 
only  deep  enough  to  give  her  young  mistress  a  good  wetting  but  unfor^ 
tunately  she  was  jerked  from  the  saddle  and  fell  on  a  sharp  awkward 
piece  of  rock.  To  lift  her  in  his  arms  and  bear  her  to  the  opposite  side 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  he  thought  she  had  fainted,  but  lAkwreaoe 
was  too  stout  of  heart  and  nerve  for  that,  though  really  hurt  she  laised 
herself  from  his  support  and  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Claridge  catch  my  pony, 
if  she  goes  home  alone  papa  will  be  frightened  to  death." 

'  Hemsley  obeyed  in  silence  and  securing  the  animal  to  a  tree 
back  to  the  young  girl  who  faint  and  dhszy  had  removed  her  hal 
thus  displayed  a  wound  on  her  temple,  from   which  the  red  blood -^-** 
dropped  slowly ;  in  the  pale  moonlight  Lawrie's  face  looked 
and  poor  Hemsley  was  well  nigh  distracted  blaming  himself  as  the 
of  the  misfortune. 

"  Miss  Ma         Lawrence,  speak  to  me,  let  me  bind  your  brow  a&( 
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bathe  your  face,  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  to  do  it,  I  am  a  wretch,  but 
do  not  punish  me  more  bitterly  than  I  am  punished. 

**  I  am  sure,  I  do  not  wish  to  punish  you,  but  I  really  feel  so  strange. 
I  am  afraid  of  fainting,  I  know  you  thought  it  was  the  best  road,  but 
experience  warned  me  of  its  danger,  I  expected  a  cold  bath  but  I  never 
reckoned  upon  a  blow." 

He  bathed  her  face,  he  bound  her  wound  with  her  soft  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, his  heart  beat  so  high  with  excitement  he  could  scarcely 
steady  his  hand  to  do  its  work,  to  touch  her  flowing  hair,  her  white 
forehead,  her  beautiful  cheek !  consciousness  of  his  own  faulty  temper 
and  of  her  suffering,  alone  subdued  his  wild  emotions,  he  could  hardly 
bridle  bis  tongue,  he  longed  to  speak  out  of  thp  fulness  of  his  heart,  but 
his  better  nature  prevailed,  he  felt  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  agitate 
her  while  so  weak  and  suffering,  nor  could  he  disturb  the  childlike  confi- 
dence with  which  she  permitted  him  to  wait  on  her  and  support  her. 

Still  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  homewards  he  could  not 
restrain  the  impulse  of  pressing  her  to  his  breast  as  he  lifted  her  on 
her  impatient  pony  and  insisted  on  keeping  his  strong  arm  round  ber 
18  she  sat  unsteadily  in  the  saddle. 

Paddy  met  them  at  the  farm  limits  and  he  scanned  his  young 
mistress'  appearance  and  escort  not  very  approvingly,  but  Claridge 
heeded  him  not,  he  felt  he  must  show  Lawrence  his  heart  ere  they 
parted. 

**  Why  do  you  shrink  from  my  touch  Lawrence,  you  are  not  able  to 
hold  yourself  safely.'' 

**  I  do  not  shrink  from  you  Mr.  Claridge,  but  I  feel  quite  well  and 
need  no  further  assistance*" 

**  If  you  felt  the  same  pleasure  in  my  strength  that  I  do  in  your 
weakness,  you  would  wish  to  ride  thus  through  life." 

Lawrence  was  silent,  her  little  heart  fluttered  like  a  wild  bird  in  her 
bosom. 

"  Lawrence  I  cannot  speak,  feeling  chokes  me,  poor,  unworthy  as  I 
-am,  with  nothing  to  offer  you  but  my  great  love,  say,  may  I  walk  thus 
beside  you  for  ever,  your  lover,  husband,  friend  ?*' 

l^ej  bad  reached  the  house,  she  held  out  her  arms  to  him  to  be  lifted 
^  Bell,  and  nestled,  for  a  moment  on  that  fond  young  heart  that  she 
^t  was  to  be  her  anchorage  through  time.  Hemsley  needed  no  spoken 
^ords  and  with  a  thrill  of  delight  that  can  never  be  known  but  once  in 
our  mortal  career,  he  led  her  to  the  door. 

"Do  not  come  in  to-night,"  she  whispered,  "you  will  come  in  the 
morning  and  see  papa.'* 

The  first  kiss  that  living  man  save  her  &ther  had  ever  pressed  on 
Lawxence  Mapleton's  lips  was  given  that  night  by  young  Hemsley. 
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fiappj  tbe  woman  whose  nuptial  caresses,  whose  deathbed  embrace  are 
bestowed  by  the  fond  true  lover  of  her  eisirly  youth,  and  thrice  happy 
the  man  who  gives  his  heart's  true  worship  to  a  being  so  pure,  so  ^sh 
even  to  life's  most  unsullied  feelings  that  she  trembles  in  secret  over 
the  bliss  of  that  first  love  token,  and  writes  it  down  on  the  tablet  of 
her  memory  as  one  of  the  golden  records  of  her  sunny  existence. 


WHAT  IS  "SPECTRUM  ANAXYSIS?" 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

Many  scientific  periodicals  contain  from  time  to  time  announcements 
of  new  discoveries  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  "spectrum  analy- 
fis."  The  public  grows  familiar  with  the  words  vnthout  having  a  very 
clear  perception  of  their  meaning.  The  word  "  spectrum  "  approaches  so 
closely  to  spectre,  that  the  idea  is  immediately  suggested  of  some  visible 
spiritual  agent  being  concerned  in  the  discoveries  to  which  the  myste- 
rious "  spectrum  analysis "  is  now  the  recognized  and  fruitful  guide. 
Has  it  any  relation  to  mediums  ?  or  are  spiritualists  and  clairvoyants  the 
human  agents  by  which  these  astonishing  revelations  regarding  tbe  con- 
stitution of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  the  impurities  of  invisible  air,  of  the 
clearest  water,  and  even  of  a  delicate  and  imponderable  beam  of  light,  are 
announced  to  us  ?  Fortunately  the  names  of  the  distinguished  chemists 
and  astronomers  who  first  give  us  startling  intelligence  from  the  sun^ 
not  only  excites  our  curiosity,  but  at  once  offers  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  "spectrum  analysis"  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  medium^  a  spirit* 
uidist,  a  spectre,  or  a  gnome. 

By  means  of  spectrum  analysis  we  are  told  that  the  hundred-millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  calcium,  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  can  be  detected  I 
The  metal  sodium,  which  is  now  so  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  cheap 
manufacture  of  aluminum,  shows  itself  by  this  marvellous  power  if  it  ex- 
ists to  the  extent  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fifth  millionth  part  of  a 
grain !  Even  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  more  than  ninety  million  miles 
distant  from  us,  has  been  examined  by  its  instrumentality^  and  demon- 
strated to  contain  not  less  than  thirteen  bodies  known  to  us  on  earth* 
iron  and  nickel,  chromium  and  magnesium,  manganese  and  aluminum* 
strontium  and  calcium,  kc,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  I     What  nextt 
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We  return  to  the  question,  "What  is  spectrum  analysis?*  Is  tf\ke 
i;enn  a  happy  one  ?  We  unhesitatingly  say,  No  !  And  yet  "  spectrum 
analysis  "  is  sometimes  called  hy  another  and  far  more  expressire  and 
even  suggestive  phrase,  which  at  once  gives  us  an  insight  into  its  origin 
iind  meaning.  "  Prismatic  analysis  "  is  the  synonym  of  spectrum  an^y* 
sis.  It  is  also  known  by  the  hard-looking  word  photo-chemical  analysis. 
Here,  at  least,  we  have  something  definite.  It  clearly  means  *'  analysis 
by  a  prism,'*  just  as  spectrum  analysis  means  analysis  by  a  spectrum ;  but 
what  spectra  are,  if  not  something  which  one  would  rather  not  see  too 
many  of,  and  especially  when  alone,  our  readers  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  know,  if  they  have  not  made  the  varied  and  wonderful  phenomena  of 
light  their  study. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  a  glass  prism,  the  drops  of  a  chandelier,  or  a  cut-glass 
tumbler,  rainbow  colours  are  seen.  If  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  be 
permitted  to  fall  upon  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  beautiful  rain- 
bow colours  may  be  thrown  on  the  floor,  the  wall,  the  ceiling,  or  a  screen. 
These  rainbow  colours  thus  thrown  upon  a  screen  are  called  "a  spectrum," 
and  being  obtained  by  means  of  sun-light  they  are  termed  a  solar  spec* 
tmm.  But  are  we  any  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  spectrum 
jmalysis  ?"     Not  yet,  but  we  soon  shall  be. 

Suppose  we  receive  a  ray  of  direct  sun-light  through  a  hole  in  the 
shutters  of  a  darkened  room,  and  allow  the  ray  to  pass  through  a  glass 
prism,  receiving  the  rainbow  colours  which  are  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  white  solar  light  on  a  screen  of  paper.  It  is  possible  to  detect 
in  this  beautiful  **  spectrum  "  a  number  of  dark  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  called  Frauenhofer'^  lines,  from 
the  name  of  the  discoverer.  The  probable  cause  of  these  dark  lines  we 
shall  describe  presently.  The  '*  solar  spectrum  "  is  made  up  then  of  a 
succession  of  colours, — ^violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  orange,  yellow,  red,  and 
lavender, — ^which  are  the  true  rainbow  colours,  and  are  crossed  by  numer- 
ous dark  lines,  easily  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Now,  if  we  take  a 
pale  .or  almost  colourless  flame,  such  as  that  of  alcohol,  we  can 
change  its  colour  and  make  it  a  beautiful  yellow,  or  purple,  or  violet,  or 
green,  or  red,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  we  put  into  it. 
8ach  bodies  are  in  common  use  by  the  pyrotechnist.  The  beautiful 
hnninons  devices  which  astonish  admiring  thousands  in  a  briUiant  dis- 
phj  of  fireworks,  derive  their  peculiar  colour  from  such  substances  as 
eopper  for  a  green-coloured  flame,  zinc  a  fine  blue,  common  salt  a  yellow, 
strontia  a  red,  &c.  It  has  long  been  known  to  the  chemist  that  different 
siibstances  can  be  detected  by  the  colour  they  impart  to  colourless  flame, 
hot  it  has  only  very  recently  been  known  that  when  the  light  from  a 
«fttme  thus  coloured  is  passed  through  a  prism,  the  spectrum  it  jiMb 
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differs  very  materially  from  a  similar  spectrum  obtained  without  the  in- 
troduction of  the  foreign  element,  and  this  spectrum  is  always  the  same 
for  the  same  body.  Hence  when  we  want  to  find  out  whether  any  sub- 
stance contains  sodium,  for  instance,  we  introduce  a  minute  quantity  of 
the  body  to  be  examined,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire,  into  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  coal  gas  flame,  and  receive  the  spectrum  upon, 
an  appropriate  screen  ;  the  instant  it  is  introduced  if  sodium  be  present 
this  spectrum  will  immediately  be  characterized  by  a  single  brilliant 
yellow  line.  When  potassium  is  thrown  into  the  flame,  its  spectrum  is 
observed  to  be  similar  to  solar  light  for  the  blue,  green  and  yellow,  but 
to  possess  besides  a  red  line  where  the  extreme  red  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum  occur,  and  a  violet  line  in  the  extreme  violet  rays. 

Hence,  when  minute  quantities  of  the  following  metals  are  introduced 
into  the  colourless  flame  of  coal  gas,  and  the  light  transmitted  through  a 
prism  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  thus  characterized  : — 

1 .  Lithium  shows  an  intensely  brilliant  crimson  line,  and  a  less  distinct 

orange  line ; 

2.  Sodium  is  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  yellow  line ; 

3.  Strontium  exhibits  six  red,  one  orange,  and  one  blue  line  ; 

4.  Barium  shows  four  green  and  two  orange  lines. 

&c.  &c. 

The  coloured  lines  indicating  particular  metals  are  not  generally  single  or 
of  uniform  thickness  ;  by  enlargemenf  they  are  resolved  into  a  number 
of  finer  lines.  The  sodium  line,  for  instance,  is  composed  of  at  least 
nine  finer  lines  ;  the  orange  strontium  column  has  been  resolved  into  a 
number  of  close  and  finer  lines,  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 

In  order  that  a  body  may  be  examined  by  means  of  the  peculiar  light 
it  communicates  to  flame  it  must  be  susceptible  of  volatilization,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  coal  gas  flame  is  not  sufficiently  hot  for  this 
purpose ;  recourse  can  then  be  had  to  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  or  to  that 
of  the  electric  current. 

We  now  see  that  the  term  spectrum  analysis  might  with  propriety  give 
way  to  the  more  expressive  words,  prismatic  analysis,  for  it  is  by  means 
of  the  prism  that  the  light  is  decomposed,  and  the  spectrum  formed, 
which  enables  us  to  determine  the  body  under  examination.  This  name 
has  already  been  adopted  by  some  authors,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  it  will  be  generally  used. 

It  remains  now  to  enumerate  some  of  the  results  of  this  new  branch  of 
science,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  discoveries  to  which  it  has 
already  led  and  promises  still  to  lead. 

Suppose  we  have  a  compound  body  containing  several  substances,  is  it 
possible  to  determine  their  presence  by  prismatic  analysis ?  Yes!  and. 
the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  bodies  possess  different  defcrees  of  Yola- 
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tility.  Hence,  when  a  solution  containing  the  six  hundredth  part  of  a 
grain  each  of  the  following  suhstances — chlorides  of  potassium,  harium, 
sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  and  strontium — six  elementary  bodies,  was 
brought  into  a  hot  flame,  and  the  spectrum  examined ;  first  a  bright 
yellow  sodium  line  appeared,  and  as  this  began  to  fade  away  the  bright 
red  line  of  lithium  came  into  view,  while  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
sodium  the  faint  red  line  of  potassium  appeared,  and  with  it  two  of  the 
green  barium  lines  ;  the  spectra  of  the  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and 
barium  salts  gradually  faded  away,  and  then  the  orange  and  green  calcium 
lines  showed  themselves  in  their  usual  positions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  these  positions  are  fixed  by  their  relation  to  the  dark  lines  of  Franen- 
bofer  in  the  solar  spectrum,  with  which  they  can  be  compared  when  the 
colour  is  not  sufficiently  intense  or  exact  for  determination.  In  this 
simple  manner  the  presence  of  elementary  substances  may  be  ascertained 
even  though  they  should  exist  in  quantities  so  exceedingly  minute  that 
they  can  only  be  represented  by  the  two  hundred  millionth  part  of  a 
grain. 

When  gases  are  rendered  incandescent  they  also  produce  characteristic 
spectra  upon  decomposition,  so  that  gases  and  their  complex  mixtures 
may  be  determined  by  this  wonderful  method. 

It  is  the  inconceivably  minute  quantity  of  any  body  present  in  a  flame, 
producing  a  characteristic  spectrum  by  which  its  presence  may  be  pre- 
dicated, that  excites  both  our  astonishment.  This  property  has  already 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements,  the  universal  distribution  of  many 
which  were  hitherto  supposed  to  be  exceedingly  rare  metals,  and  the  per^ 
vading  presence  of  most  common  ones. 

We  turn  now  to  the  distant  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  see  what  pris- 
matic analysis  can  do  for  us  there.  In  order  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  experimentalists  have  determined  the  presence  of  certain  metals 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  following 
experiment: 

Suppose  we  take  an  alcohol  flame  and  introduce  into  it  a  small  parti- 
cle of  calcium,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  in  the  spectrum  produced,  by 
looking  at  the  flame  through  a  prism,  the  bright  green  line  and  the  in- 
tense orange  line  characteristic  of  that  metal.  Now  let  us  place  a  very 
brilliant  light  behind  the  alcohol  flame  and  look  at  the  two  together 
through  a  prism ;  instead  of  the  green  and  orange  bands  we  shall  see  two 
black  or  dark  coloured  lines  occupying  their  place  in  a  more  brilliant 
ipectrum.  The  explanation  which  has  been  offered  of  this  change  is  as 
follows : 

The  alcohol  flame  freely  permits  the  brighter  light  behind  it  to  pass 
thrx^ugh  ^t  but  the  green  and  orange  calcium  rays  are  opaque  no  the 
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more  brilliant  light  in  the  rear :  hence^  not  being  so  higblj  iUuminaU^ 
they  appear  a3  dark  liaes. 

Now  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  eontams  numerous  dark  linei,  and  it  ii 
thought  that  these  are  the  spectra  of  metals  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  rendered  dark  bj  the  far  more  intense  light  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  the  sun,  to  which  they  are  opaque.  By  comparing  these  Msm 
with  those  produced  by  different  known  metals  in  the  flame  of  coal-gii 
or  alcohol,  their  position  in  the  spectrum  is  found  to  be  identical,  hence 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  produced  by  metals  whioh  characterise  them 
pervading  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Even  the  light  emanating  from  the  distant  stars  has  been  made  to  oe- 
veal,  by  prismatic  analysis,  much  curious  information  concerning  iH 
relation  to  solar  light.  Arcturus,  that  far-famed  stellar  Bun>  shows  some 
of  the  distinguishing  lines  in  common  with  the  solar  spectrum.  Jlie 
spectra  of  Sinus,  Vega,  Begulus,  Castor,  Aldebaran,  Bigel,  and  maii^ 
others  have  been  examined,  all  proclaiming,  according  to  prismatic  analgr- 
sis,  that  iron  forms  a  most  important  constituent  in  the  atmosphere  of 
these  stars.  When  we  think  of  the  inconceivably  vast  distance  of  these 
stellar  suns  from  the  earth,  demanding  the  belief  that  the  light  by  whidi 
we  see  them  commenced  its  journey  towards  the  earth  long  before  the 
oldest  among  us  was  born,  we  may  award  due  admiration  to  that  disco- 
very which  tells  us  that  iron  forms  a  part  of  their  material  structure,  and 
that  they  are  in  a  measure  fashioned  as  we  are. 
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The  whole  world  of  nature  is  just  a  vast  portfolio  of  music.  I%ei9 
are,  it  is  true,  some  notes  in  the  long  and  loud  Anthem  of  Nalurs  diat 
appeflur  to  ns  harsh  and  discordant  sounds,  but  to  other  ears  these  ^pqpi- 
rently  harsh  notes  may  be  but  the  bass,  necessary  to  eompletc  the  mtioif* 
Gowper  says,  "  the  braying  of  an  ass  is  the  only  unmusieal  sound  ai 
nature." 

There  is  music  in  the  gentle  zephyr,  the  refreshing  breeae,  and  Ike 
murmuring  stream.  There  is  music  in  the  voice  of  Niagara  as  its  suaqr 
and  its  mighty  waters  rush  resistlessly,  in  terror  and  in  beauty,  dowm 
into  the  unfathomed  depths  below.  There  is  music  in  the  thunder  as  it 
utters  its  loud  expressive  and  impressive  voice.  When  the  brow  of  old 
Ocean  is  ruffled  with  the  howling  wind,  and  the  raging  tempest,  whet 
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the  deep  fountains  of  iU  throbbing,  agitated  h^tt,  are  moTed,  there  is 
sablime  and  majestic  musia  in  its  Yoiee. 

There  is  music  in  the  hum  of  the  insect  as  it  cbmces  tnd  sings  its 
short  but  happy  lifetime  away  in  the  golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 
There  is  music  in  the  songs  of  the  birds  of  the  air  as  thej  sing  among 
the  branches,  and  make  all  Nature  Tocal  with  their  Crea^Qr'9  praise. 

We  do  not,  however,  design  to  speak  of  the  music  of  Nature  in  this 
article,  but  simply  to  make  a  few  unpretending  remarks  on  the  art  of 
mnsie — ^its  nature,  history,  and  power. 

The  science  of  music  is  that  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  har- 
WWiajt  or  the  properties,  dependences,  and  relations  of  sounds  to  each 
iQitber.  It  ia,  in  other  words,  the  art  of  combining  sounds  in  such  a 
mSPAoer  as  to  produce  melody  and  harmony.  Some  one  has  said,  ''music 
ii  based  on  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony.  Rhythm  is  a  succession  of 
fQimds  in  measured  time — it  is  to  the  ear  what  symmetrical  propprtioQS 
are  to  the  eye."  Melody  alone  has  a  mighty  power  in  it  to  awaken  th? 
faelings  of  Ioyc,  jpy,  pity,  grief,  and  other  emotional  feelings  in  the 
breast*  Harmony  and  rhythm  cannot  express  these,  though  they  doubt- 
leas  add  greatly  to  their  effect.  It  was  well  said  by  Dr.  Bumey  th^t 
after  harmony  and  melody  had  been  heard  together  nothing  oo^ld  coia- 
peniate  for  their  separation. 

The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  history  in  the  world,  an4 
to  it  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  music.  It  is  doubt- 
lesa  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  fine  arts,  for  as  a  science  music  wfup 
fjtiidied  and  taught  professionally  before  our  first  parents  returned  to  the 
imt  from  whence  they  were  taken.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  boojc 
<9f  Genesis  we  read  that  "  Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handled 
the  harp  and  organ  ;"  and  we  may  infer  that  TOcal  music  had  been  cul- 
tirated  long  before  the  instruments  of  Jubal  were  made,  because  both 
the  human  voice  and  the  human  ear  were  necessary  to  dictate  and  modu- 
late the  tone.  Doubtless  Jubal,  the  founder  of  instrumental  music,  p^t 
Ipctb  many  efforts,  and  had  many  anxious  thoughts,  before  he  brought 
Ue  Aarp  and  organ  to  comparative  perfection.  We  speak  of  comparatir^ 
l^^rfection,  for  there  has  doubtless  been  many  improvements  made  on  all 
kiadi  of  musical  instruments  since  that  early  period.  Bpt  his  achieye- 
mtn^  in  art  were  great,  and.  though  five  thousand  years  have  pa^m^d 
fsaj  since  he  died,  his  name  is  remembered  with  gladaess  and  wijtb 
giatitude  by  every  lover  of  instrumental  music. 

Tributes  to  the  memory  of  this  ancient  master  have  time  after  tijnt 
t|Mi  written  by  poets.  They  have  honoured  their  old  parent  in  1^. 
%e  shall  only  give  the  following  tribute  from  the  pen  of  James  Mont* 
JRWery :— 
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"  Jobaly  the  Prince  of  Song,  (a  youth  anknown) 
Retired  to  commune  with  his  harp  alone  ; 
For  still  he  nursed  it  like  a  sacred  thought. 
Long  cherished  and  to  late  perfection  wrought 
And  still  with  cunning  hand  and  curious  ear. 
Enriched,  ennobled,  and  enlarged  its  sphere, 
Till  he  had  compassed  in  that  magic  round 
A  soul  of  harmonj,  a  heaven  of  sound/' 

The  next  mention  made  of  music  in  the  Bible  is  when  Jacob  is  return* 
ing  from  Padan-aram  to  his  own  country.  Laban,  his  father-in-law,  was 
eyidentlj  fond  of  Tocal  and  of  instrumental  music,  for  when  he  OTertook 
Jacob  he  said  unto  him,  "What  hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen 
away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daughters,  as  captives  taken 
with  the  sword?  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and  steid 
away  from  me ;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away 
with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ?'' 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  first  and  the 
finest  specimen  of  lyric  poetry  on  record.  That  peculiarly  interesting 
and  beautiful  national  song  was  doubtless  chaunted  by  the  children  of 
Israel  with  the  heart  and  with  the  understanding.  "  Then  sang  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  saying, 
I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  :  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea."  Then  follows  the  response 
to  the  long  and  lovely  song  there  recorded,  for  we  are  informed  that 
Miriam  the  Prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  (who  was  doubtless  the 
Jenny  Lind  of  those  days)  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  ;  and  all  the 
women  went  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  '*  And  Miriam 
answered  them,  saying,  sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea." 

After  the  period  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion, as  every  one  knows,  of  the  harjp^  the  cornet ^  the  timbrel,  the  ^nun- 
pet,  the  organ,  and  other  instruments  of  music  which  the  worshippers 
of  God  employed  to  assist  them  in  their  acts  of  private  as  well  as  public 
worship,  adoration  and  praise.  The  Hebrews  as  a  people  were  fond  of 
music,  and,  indeed,  no  small  part  of  their  worship  consisted  in  songs  of 
thanksgiving,  as  well  as  in  sacrifices  for  sin.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israd 
was  passionately  fond  of  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music.  His  heart 
was  often  gladdened  by  his  harp. 

The  Greeks,  too,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  loved  music.  They  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  art  of  great  dignity  and  beauty.  They  believed  it  to 
be  not  only  worthy  of  their  cultivation,  but  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  thef  felt  that  their  education  was  not  com- 
plete without  considerable  acquaintance  with  this  most  penetrating  and 
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profound  and  intricate  art.  Gillies,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  sajs^ 
that  **  the  perfection  of  language  as  well  as  music  depends  on  the  melody 
of  its  sounds  ;  their  measure  or  rhythm  ;  their  variety,  and  their  suitahle- 
nesa  to  the  suhject  which  they  are  meant  to  descrihe  or  to  express." 
Again,  he  says,  "  The  musical  arts  were  not  only  deemed  worthy  the 
amhition  of  princes,  but  thought  capable  of  elevating  ordinary  men  to 
the  first  rank  of  society." 

The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  written  on  the  diatonic  scale,  becauae 
this  species  could  be  best  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the  masses  as  well 
aa  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  same  is  partially  true  in  ou^  own  times, 
because  it  is  formed  out  of  those  elements  which  are  furnished  by  nature. 

Certainly  this  fine  art  should  be  much  more  umTcrsally  and  thoroughly 
cnltiyated  than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  Indeed  some  are  of  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  is  happily  and  rapidly  growing,  that  no  individual  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  who  is  indifferent 
to,  or  incompetent  to  teach  the  science  of  music. 

Our  voices  should  be  trained  to  utter  the  praises  of  our  kind  and  com- 
passionate Creator  in  sweet  and  melodious  music  ;  and  surely  no  instru- 
ments of  music  are  equal  in  beauty,  in  richness,  or  in  excellence  to  the 
human  voice.  It  is  an  instrument  of  superhuman  invention,  of  Divine 
mechanism,  and  when  cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  music  which  flows  from  it  is  much  more  impressive,  and  much  nearer 
perfection  than  the  music  produced  by  the  finest  instruments  which  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  construct. 

''  Music,"  says  Cousin,  "  pays  for  the  immense  power  that  has  been 
given  to  it.  It  awakens,  more  than  any  other  art,  the  sentiment  of  the 
infinite,  because  it  is  vague,  obscure,  indeterminate,  in  its  effects.  It  is 
just  the  opposite  art  to  sculpture,  which  bears  less  towards  the  infinite 
because  everything  in  it  is  fixed  with  the  last  degree  of  precision.  Such 
is  the  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  feebleness  of  music,  that  it  ex- 
presses everything,  and  expresses  nothing  in  particular.  Sculpture,  on 
the  contrary,  scarcely  gives  rise  to  any  reverie,  for  it  clearly  represents 
such  a  thing  and  not  such  another.  Music  does  not  paint,  it  touches ; 
it  puts  in  motion  imagination — not  the  imagination  that  reproduces 
images,  but  that  which  makes  the  heart  beat,  for  it  is  absurd  to  limit 
imagination  to  the  domain  of  images.  The  heart  once  touched  moves 
all  the  rest  of  our  being;  thus  music,  indirectly,  and  to  a  certain  point, 
can  recall  images  and  ideas,  but  its  direct  and  natural  power  is  neither 
on  the  representative  imagination  nor  intelligence — it  is  on  the  heart,  and 
that  is  an  advantage  sufficiently  beautiful." 

When  consecrated  to  sacred  purposes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  music  is  like 
an  angel  of  love  and  of  light,  lifting  on  its  wings  the  aspirations  and 
derotions  of  the  soul.     Indeed  all  music,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  ta 
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be  consecrated  to  DobU>  to  sacred,  aiu^  to  soul  eleyatiqg  pur^a^a.  This 
riiould  be  its  object^  and  will  certainly  be  its  ultimate  end.  ^e  i^ 
times  without  number  called  upon  to  praise  the  authpr  of  our  being  for 
all  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  We  are  to  praise  God  in  the  sanctuaij 
^d  in  the  firmament  of  his  power.  Praise  him  for  his  mighty  act| ; 
4nd  according  to  his  excellent  greatness.  Praise  him  with  ^he  soue^  of 
the  comet,  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp*  Praise  him  wiUi  t^e 
timbrel  and  dance,  praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  oi^ims. 
Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals,  praise  him  upon  thje  hig^  sounding 
<;ymbals.  Let  CTerything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Pniise  ye 
the  Lord. 

Perhap6  there  is  not  an  individual  liwig  on  the  face  of  the  ^X^  at 
the  preaent  moment  that  has  not  both  Tntnea^ed  a^d  felt  tl^  ^ff^ 
pQyrer  of  music.  Hence  the  truthfulness  a^nd  sterling  W9^  of  iJjL^  fik 
looted  adage  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  Let  me  make  tbe  balj^f  9^  a 
nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  ^e  shall  here  just  giy^  a 
kYf  examples  and  illustratioj^  of  the  magic  po^er  of  pauaic^  y^wV  ^^ 
have  gathered  from  various  sources.  The  band  that  pfU^Qea  th^Qi:^b  i^t 
streets  will  draw  every  family  to  t^e  window  ;  an.d  the  flute's  if^ft  i^^^fs 
boating  o'er  the  still  waters  in  a  summer  e.yenu\g«  Tvill  cau^  the  In$A^ 
tp  Uft  hi^  paddle  from  the  viater  and  let  his  ca,^oe  drift  ^c^l^^y  ^ppi 
the  stream. 

The  proudest  monarch  on  earth  will  kneel,  and  weq),  dmupig  sonna  ^f 
the  strains  of  the  mighty  organ  and  choir,  as  they  perform  the  Memii^ 
or  the  L(ut  Judp^ient.  It  is  recorded  of  a  Persian  Prince,  idno  was 
notorious  for  his  cn^elty,  that  he  was  induced  to  pard<yi  and  lib^xi^ 
nearly  ^,000  captives  whom  he  had  ordered  to  he  put  to  deatl^  by  Ibe 
influence  of  music  performed  by  one  of  the  victims.  Overpowered  ^if^ 
iiarmony,  he  melted  into  tears  of  pity,  repented  of  his  cruelty,  imd 
ordered  the  instant  feleaae  of  the  prisoners. 

Whep  the  music  of  a  civilized  country  burst  for  the  first  time  on  ti^e 
astonished  ears  of  the  people  of  a  solitary  isle  in  ^e  Paciiic,  the  effect 
was  amazing ;  they  iell  down  upon  their  faces  a^  in  the  act  of  adoratioBy 
and  seamed  as  if  they  regarded  the  whole  as  a  vision  from  the  i|pdM, 
The  poor  Indian  and  Hottentot  weep  under  the  influence  of  music,  and 
give  positive  evidence  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  milder  passionf  and 
amotions  of  our  nature.  And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  associate  music 
with  the  enjoyments  and  employments  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Thia  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  savage  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  earth  had  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  heaven  like 
•that  which  John  in  Patmos  enjoyed  when  he  said  "  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  as  the  voice  from  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  than- 
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der  :  and  I  liear^  ihe  Toice  of  harpers  harping  with  tlieir  hfir^s.     Abfl 
tney  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the  {hrbne.^ 

We  know  that  the  son  of  Jesse,  before  lie  ascended  the  throne  o'f 
Israel,  controlled  the  ravings  of  his  sovereign,  and  held  him  spell-bound 
by  the  simple  strains  of  melody  and  harmony  that  flowed  from  his  harp. 
It  is  not  the  music  which  one  hears  (hat  chafms  and  capftivates,  it  is  the 
music  that  is  felt,  the  mnsic  that  takes  the  soul  by  storm  ;  the  mind  is 
mastered  and  melted  by  the  wonderful,  mysterious,  magic  power  of 
melody  and  harmony. 

At  the  battle  of  Quebec  in  1760,  while  the  British  troops  were  retreat- 
ing in  great  disorder,  a  field  officer,  commanding  the  Highlanders,  com- 
plained to  the  General  trith  great  #arnith,  "  Yoti  did  very  wrong  in 
forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  this  tnotnitfg ;  nay,  etdti  ndw  it  would  be 
of  use."  " Let  them  bloW  away,"  said  the  Oetieral,  "if  it  will  bring 
them  back  to  order."  They  played  a  martial  air  ;  the  Highlanders  heard 
and  hastened  back  to  their  duty  with  alacrity  and  courage,  and  ultimate 
success. 

Songs,  or  poetry  with  thfe  tMsic  attadied  to  tbeln,  have  a  wonderful 
and  almost  fabulous  effect  on  a  whole  calrnTnthiity.  The  simple  tune  of 
God  Save  the  Queen  or  Rule  Britannia  will  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  do  more  to  wake  up  the  latent  energies  and  swell 
with  gratitude  and  with  courage  the  hearts  of  a  free,  an  enlightened,  and 
a  mighty  people  than  almost  anything  else. 

Shakspeare,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  bajs: 

"  The  txtan  that  hha  no  'ihdsic  in  biiil^elf, 
Nor  is  ndt  mov^A  With  ctoeord  of  efwwt  trotfAdt, 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Martin  Luther  often  felt  the  magic  power  of  music ;  it  was  his  con- 
stant delight,  and  never  failing  charm  in  all  his  seasons  of  adversity. 
Saydn,  too,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  composers,  took  great 
delight  in  this  delightful  art.  His  grand  Oratorio  of  the  Creation  and 
«ther  productions  of  his  pen  will  never  die  or  lose  their  magic  power. 
Be  was  once  asked  by  a  friend  why  his  church  music  was  always  so 
^eerful,  to  which  Haydn  gave  the  following  reply  : — "  I  cannot  make  it 
otherwise  ;  I  write  according  to  the  thoughts  I  feel.  When  I  think  on 
43od,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were, 
Aom  my  pen  ;  and  since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart  it  will  be  par- 
doned me  that  I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  and  devout  spirit." 

Having  thus  glanced  at  music,  its  nature,  its  history,  and  having  pre- 
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sented  before  the  reader  a  few  illustratioDS  of  its  power,  and  the  pleasare 
which  it  gives,  we  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  article  with  the  IoyAj 
lines  of  one  who  knew  from  happy  experience  the  magic  of  this  fine  and 
refining  art : — * 

"  MuBic !  a  blessed  angel  she  was  bom, 
Within  the  palace  of  the  King  of  kings, — 
A  farorite  near  His  throne  I    In  that  glad  child 
Of  love  and  joy,  he  made  their  spirits  one, 
And  her  the  heir  of  everlasting  life. 

"  When  his  bright  hosts  would  give  him  highest  praise 
They  send  hei  forward  with  her  dulcet  voice, 
To  pour  her  holy  rapture  in  their  ears. 
When  the  young  earth  to  being  started  forth. 
Music  lay  sleeping  in  a  bower  of  heaven, 

When  suddenly 
A  shout  of  joy  from  all  the  sons  of  Qod 
Rang  through  His  courts ;  .and  then  the  thrilling  call 
Wake  I  sister  Music,  wake  1  and  hail  with  ns 

A  new  created  sphere  I 

She  woke ;  she  rose ; 
She  moved  among  the  morning  stars,  and  gave 
The  birth-song  of  a  world ! 

"  Since  that  blessed  hour, 
Whilst  heaven  is  still  her  home.  Music  has  ne'er 
This  darkened  world  forsaken.    She  delights. 
Though  man  may  lose  or  keep  the  paths  of  Peaoe, 
To  sooth,  to  cheer,  to  light  and  warm  his  heart, 
And  lends  her  wings  to  waft  him  to  the  skies*'' 

Iota. 


•  Miss  H.  P.  Gould. 
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Few  periods  in  human  story  are  fuller  of  wonder  and  interest  than 
that  memorable  epoch  when  the  beautiful  isles  of  the  West,  and  the 
rich  and  mysterious  continent  that  lay  beyond,  were  first  opened  to  the 
dazeled  gaee  of  the  Old  World.  Now-a-days,  Emerson  tells  us,  "  God 
taunts  the  mighty  land  with  little  men  !*'  but  its  first  discoTerers  were 
apparently  all  cast  in  a  colossal  mould,  as  if  adjusted  to  the  vast  pro- 
portions nature  displayed  there.  Not  only  Columbus,  who  stands 
stainless  in  his  glory, — a  grand  and  sublime  figure,  round  which,  had 
he  lived  a  few  ages  earlier,  myths,  as  wonderful  as  any  of  those  that 
duster  round  the  name  of  Jason  or  ^aeas,  would  surely  have  gathered 
— ^but  even  the  bold  and  ferocious  adventurers  who  came  after  him,  seem 
to  us,  as  we  gaze  back  at  the  wild  phantasmagoria  through  which  they 
move,  stronger,  larger,  and  fuller  of  vitality  than  modern  men.  We 
follow  their  footsteps  with  almost  equal  admiration  and  horror,  as  if 
they  had  been  half  gods,  half  demons;  while  their  superhuman 
daring,  bravery,  and  fortitude  gleam  so  brightly  as  almost  to  blind  us 
to  their  savage  cruelty  and  fiendish  treachery.  We  feel  ourselves 
transported  into  the  native  regions  of  romance  and  fable  as  we  read  of 
Columbus  sailing  into  an  unknown  ocean,  where  even  the  guidance  of 
the  compass  seemed  to  fail ;  of  Ponce  de  Leon  going  in  search  of  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth ;  of  Balboa,  '*  silent  on  a  peak  in  Darien,' 
when  the  South  Sea  first  burst  upon  his  sight ;  of  Orellana,  in  a  rough 
frail  boat,  without  provisions,  without  compass,  without  pilot,  explor- 
ing the  great  Maragnon,  and  returning  home  to  tell  wondrous  tales  of 
golden  palaces  and  enchanted  lakes,  of  El  Dorado  and  the  Amazons, 
and  many  another  strange  legend,  listened  to  by  greedy  and  believing 
^ars.  One  day,  perhaps  some  American  poet  may  be  inspired  to  sing 
of  their  daring  and  prowess,  their  glory  and  their  crimes,  in  an  epic  fit 
to  place  beside  that  grand  old  Greek  one  which  now  stands  single  and 
^one. 

Bat  in  those  days,  when  the  dazzling  treasures  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
the  tempting  phantoms  of  El  Dorado  and  the  City  of  Manoa, — ^the 
desperate  achievements  and  frightful  cruelties  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
and  those  other  "  Spanish  bloodhounds,"  who  tortured  the  gentle  Inoas 
and  ruled  the  Spanish  Main,  filled  all  Europe  with  amazement,  fear, 
and  longing, — ^what  was  then  known  of  the  country  which  lay  between 
Horida  and  the  River  of  Canada  ?  Nothing  that  was  calculated  to 
mttract  adventurers  whose  imaginations  had  been  fed  with  the  golden 
apples  of  the  new  Hesperides.     No  one  then  could  have  foretold  that 
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the  strong  will  and  indomitable  euergy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
every  external  antecedent  against  them,  would  raise  that  country  to  a 
pitch  of  greatness  from  which  the  glories  of  her  future  seem  boundless ; 
while  the  provinces  won  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  cursed  with  weak 
lAhd  slavish  men,  in  spite  of  all  their  mineral  wealth  and  their  fertile 
6oils,  are  convulsed  with  wars  and  revolutions,  powerless,  misenible, 
tod  degraded. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  progress  which  Canada  has  mad^ 
6ince  the  brave  Jacques  Cartier  first  saw  the 

**  Fortress  cliff  that  keeps  of  Canada  the  key ;" 

t>ut  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thi^ 
"her  eager  and  rapid  advance  has  not  destroyed  the  germs  of  higher 
aspirations,  or  stifled  those  divine  instincts  which  Poetry  embodies,  and 
without;  which  the  highest  material  prosperity  can  be  only  a  sensual, 
artificial,  and  finite  greatness — the  body  bereft  of  the  soul.  Hard  ta 
Canada  has  had  to  toil,  in  developing  her  great  natural  resources  lintt 
laying  the  foundations  of  strength  and  freedom,  she  has  already  beguh 
to  wreathe  the  practical  prose  of  her  energetic  and  fcrrceful  yoting  Ififi^ 
with  the  flowers  of  fancy  and  song.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  heroie 
and  poetical  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  race  is  destined  never  to  die 
out.  The  descendants  of  those  gods  and  heroes  "^ho  have  made  the 
pages  of  Homer  and  ^schylus  luminous  for  all  tinte  bear  little  wttilMa 
to  the  greatness  of  their  ancestors;  few  traces  df  the  warriot^  the 
prophets,  the  poets  of  Araby  are  to  be  found  among  the  feeble  trtb^ 
they  have  left  behind  them,  but  the  vitality  of  the  old  Norae  blood 
appears  indestructable.  Generation  after  generation,  wherever  the  ties* 
cendants  of  the  Vikings  and  Berserkers  come,  they  carry  with  theih  ti6t 
onlv  the  bravery,  the  daring,  and  love  of  adventure,  but  the  paadon  for 
song  which  distinguished  their  fathers  of  old.  As  sohiie  proof  of  this,. 
Canadians,  mingling  the  blood  of  the  Norman  and  Dane  Mrith  that  of 
the  Saxon  and  Celt,  may  appeal  to  the  number  of  volumes  of  pdetty 
which  have  been  published  in  Canada  within  the  last  few  years.  It  Sa 
true  Canadian  poetry  has  not  yet  assumed  much  of  a  national  type^ 
but  we  need  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  the  mittture  of 
heterogeneous  races  and  nationalities  to  be  found  there,  only  jilat  n(tw 
beginning  to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  true  patriotism  t^quifta 
them  to  blend  their  separate  customs,  prejudices,  and  ambitions  iiflo 
one  common  national  mind  and  spirit.  We  must  r^tnember,  too,  thlit 
Canada  has  no  historical  past  distant  enough  to  lift  its  eveiits  into  the 
clear  region  of  imagination,  where  all  that  is  trite  and  cotnmoki-^lln5e  in 
the  actual  falls  away,  and  the  grand,  heroic,  poeticilllineaments  dcAie 
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•main ;-— no  worshipped  heroes  whose  memory  may  bind  the  hearts  of 
be  people  together,  and  giro  the  poet's  lyre  a  truly  national  tone ; — ^no 
sored  fables,  myths,  or  traditions  like  those  which,  in  the  morning  of 
be  world,  steeped  some  favoured  spots  of  earth  in  an  atmosphere  of 
omance  and  poetry  that  will  cling  to  them  forever.  Her  annals  are 
vief  and  eleariy  defined ;  her  heroes,  if  she  has  any,  are  exceedingly 
dodem  and  matter-of-fact;  her  legends  are  only  the  dim  shadowy 
raditions  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which,  at  best,  have  but  little  power  of 
doving  the  sympathies  of  the  races,  so  much  stronger  and  mightier  in 
bought  and  deed,  so  much  fuller  of  heroic  action  and  passion,  dUt 
lEve  taken  their  place. 

Yet,  for  all.  this,  if  a  Canadian  poet  were  to  take  one  of  those  five 
undred  braves  who  went  with  the  great  chief  Donacona  to  welcome 
be  bold  mariner  of  St.  Malo  and  his  hardy  crew  when  they  moored 
besr  little  bark  below  the  heights  of  Stadacon^  imd  bestowing  on  him 
be  spirit  of  prescienoe,  make  the  wonders  that  were  to  follow  in  the 
mek  of  the  strangers  pass  before  his  mind's  eye,  he  could  tell  a  tale  to 
'laeb  his  country  might  listen  with  just  pride.     Noue  but.  a  true  poet» 
omever,  and  one  possessing  equal  command  over  the  real  and  super- 
Sifcural,  could  fitly  attempt  the  task  ;  for  surely  it  would  tax  the  moat 
Iflfced  to  point  in  word-pictures  adapted  to  Indian  imagination  thrqe 
undred  years  ago,  the  triumphs  of  industry,  seience,  and  art,  with 
hicb  the  coming  ages  were  to  cover  the  laud.    It  might  well  puzsle 
iin»  even  with  the  largest  allowance  of  poetic  license,  how  to  make 
eible  to  such  a  seer  the  suspension  bridge  hanging  within  the  sound 
r  Niagara's  roar,  or  that  wonderful  structure  now  spanning  the  great 
^per  where  the  wigwam  village  of  Hochelaga  then  stood ;  the  steam- 
Miis  and  merchant  ships  bearing  their  rich  freights  over  lake  and  river ; 
le  long  lines  of  railrpads  with  their  screaming  engines ;  the  magical 
leetric  telegiaph,  along  whose  subtle  nerves  silent  messages  run  wiiii 
gktning  speed.    Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  bring  before  the 
mon  of  "  Nature's  rough  child,"  crystal  palaces  filled  with  the  large 
^eaolts   of  this  ninetenth  century's  intellectual  toil ;  model  schools, 
idaeational  museums,  free  public  libraries,  cheap  postage,  cheap  books, 
Bb«ap  newspapers,   agricultural  iuid  scientific  associations,  charitable 
iittitiitions,   and  ohurches  of  every  creed  and  denomination  crowded 
tiih  worshippers ;  or  to  give  to  his  fancy  the  faintest  foreshadowing  of 
Qie  wealthy  and  luxiurious  towns  that  now  stand  where  the  forest  th«n 
waved,  the  means  and  appliances  to  elegant  and  tasteful  life  so  widely 
dfSused  among  all  classes,  the  fine  houses  and  fair  gardens  thickly 
nattered  where  a  chopper's  shanty  or  a  common  flower-pot  would 
htve  seemed  to  him  a  marvel  and  a  mystery.  In  those  many  men  of  science 
ef  whom  Canada  can  boast,  the  wisest  of  1  ndians  could  not  be  expected 
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to  Bee  more  than  wonderful  medicine  men  and  magiciansy  armed  with 
more  potent  medicines  and  mightier  conjuring  instruments  than  his 
people  had  ever  known.  He  could  have  recognized  more  easily,  per- 
haps, the  character  and  ofiBce  of  the  bards  now  singing  their  songs  o?er 
the  graves  of  his  scattered  race.  For  the  simple  children  of  the  forest^ 
as  well  as  nobler  nations,  loved  and  honoured  the  sweet  singer,  who 

"  Now  stirred  their  hearts  to  passion, 
And  now  melted  tl^efai  to  piQr. 
^  For  he  sang  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Sang  of  beaatj,  love,  and  longing ; 
Sang  of  death  and  life  undjing 
In  the  Islands  of  the  blessed !" 

After  all,  it  is  in  such  perennial  themes,  forever  springing  out  of  th 
restless,  longing,  passionate,  human  heart,  and   not  in  the  mechani 
wonders,  energy,  perseverance,  and  skill  can  achieve,  or  even  the  gran 
triumphs  of  science  and  art,  that  the  poet  finds  his  truest  inspiration 
and  the  elements  of  such  songs  lie  waiting  to  be  sung  in  Canada  to-day^ 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Hiawatha,  and  will  a  thousand  years  henoe^ 
with  all  suiuble  scenery  and  circumstances  for  garb  and  elucidation      W^ 
all  know,  however,  that  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  capricious  spirit,  wingiDg^ 
its  way  where  it  listeth  and  not  where  the  wise  ones  looking  on  woulA 
choose  to  direct  its  flight,  so  we  must  not  blame  our  Canadian  poets  to(^ 
much  if  they  leave  the  broad  daylight  of  their  wide-awake,  work-a^jr 
young  world,  over  which  the  shadows  and  mists  of  antiquity  haye  not  ye^ 
thrown  their  picturesque  and  mystic  spelb,  oftener  than  we  might  ehooie^ 
to  wander  in  those  time-honoured  regions  which  legend  and  song  anA 
story  have  forever  made  Poetry's  enchanted  ground.     At  the  same  time, 
we  ought  to  hail  with  satisfaction  every  attempt  to  embody  the  life  of 
the  people  of  Canada  and  the  varying  aspects  of  nature  surroaodin^ 
them  (changing  so  marvellously  with  the  changes  of  its  strongly  con^ 
trasted  seasons)  in  poetic  forms  of  beauty  and  harmony.     And  whil^ 
waiting|for  the  advent  of  a  poet  who  shall  be  to  her  a  Bams  or  ^ 
Beranger,   let  Canada  congratulate  herself  on  the  poets  she 
possesses.     She  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  agricultural  and  comm 
prosperity,  her  progress  in  science  and  civilization,  her  free  men  and  hm 
hearts,  but.she  has  not  less  cause  to  rejoice  that  her  soil  has  proTod  i 
fitted  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  poetic  element  in  her  people.    A 
best  benefactors  are  its  poets,  for  it  is  their  office  to  refine  and 
material  progress  by  evolving  from  it  that  divine  life  and  thought  wi 
which  it  is  but  a  body  without  a  soul.     It  is  their  part  to  show  us 
if  we  do  not  seek  to  love  and  follow  nature's  laws,  morally  as  wdl 
physically,  though  we  chain  her  to  our  chariot-wheels,  our  higlieat  m 
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erj  over  her  will  only  be  the  dangerous  power  of  a  tyrant  over  a  slave ; 
or  as  the  great  philosopher  long  ago  said,  (and  in  a  deeper  sense  than  he 
leant  it,)  "  Nature  can  only  be  truly  conquered  by  obeying  her ;" — 
beir  part  to  preserve  us  from  a  heartless  slavery  to  wealthy  luxury,  and 
rtificial  distinctions,  by  enlarging  our  sympathies  with  our  fellow  men, 
nd  uniting  us  by  a  thousand  sweet  an  J  holy  ties  to  all  that  is  good  and 
ively  in  Nature  and  Humanity.  , 


REVIEWS. 

he  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,  By  Justus  Inebig  ;  Edited  by  John  Blyth, 
M.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  h  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  Rollo  it  Adann^- 
1863. 

Wew  men  have  acquired  such  a  wide  spread  reputation  as  an  expositor  of  the 
rinciples  of  Scientific  Husbandry  as  Baron  liebig.  He  standB  at  the  head 
f  m  school  of  which  he  himself  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder,  and  which  oc- 
vpsB  a  high  position  in  the  science  it  is  designed  to  teach.  The  basis  of  Lei- 
g's  theory  rests  upon  the  proposition,  that  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
le  soil,  the  mineral  or  inoiganic  portion,  is  the  most  important  source  of  the 
K)d  of  plants,  and  that  a  plant,  in  order  to  attain  superior  excellence,  must 
nd  in  the  soil  an  abundance  of  those  mineral  elements  which  it  requires  for 
B  food,  not  only  in  a  soluble  condition,  but  on  the  surfaces  of  particles  of 
■L  The  atmosphere  supplies  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  in  sufficient  quan- 
ties  by  means  of  rains  and  dews  and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  an- 
nil  substances  ;  but  no  excess  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  form  of  manure  is 
\  use  to  plants  if  the  necessary  mineral  elements  be  not  available.  The  pro- 
BT  use  of  the  artifice  commonly  called  Rotation  of  Crops,  together  with  the 
nstant  application  of  the  manure  of  the  farm  yard  has  been  thought  by 
laay  aufficient  to  ensure  perennial  fertility.  That  this  is  not  the  case  will  be 
Mn  by  an  examination  of  the  action  of  soils  on  manures.  It  is  the  property 
fsoOs  to  arrest  certain  kinds  of  plant  food,  and  cause  them  to  enter  into  a 
afte  of  either  physical  or  chemical  combination.  If  they  are  in  the  first  con- 
ilkm  they  are  available  as  plant  food  after  solution,  in  the  last  condition 
Mj  may  require  to  imdergo  decomposition  before  they  can  be  made  soluble, 
•d.  ooosequently  available.  Soils  consist  of  two  parts — the  arable  surface 
mH,  and  the  subsoil — when  manure  is  applied  it  is,  in  general,  absorbed,  and 
lade  to  pass  into  a  state  of  physical  combination  by  the  upper  few  inches  of 
IS  soQy  a  smaller  quantity  penetrates  to  the  lower  layers,  and  scarcely  any  at 
n  to  the  deep  layers  or  subsoil — ^hence  when  a  subsoil  is  exhausted  manures 
lanot  restore  its  fertility.     The  questions  are  then,  how  is  a  subsoil  rendered 
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flierile  ?  and  how  nuij  it  be  made  fertile  again  ?  By  rotating  deep  rooted 
green  crops,  the  mineral  food  of  the  subsoil  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  and 
in  the  plant  itself.  As  farm  yard  manure  a  part  is  returned  again  to  the  sur- 
iace  soil  and  enriches  it,  but  a  part  is  sold  and  removed  from  the  farm  in 
the  form  of  grain  or  stock,  and  as  the  surface  soil  retains  all  the  mineral 
food  applied  in  the  form  of  manure,  the  process  of  cropping  and  selling  the 
produce  will,  in  course  of  time,  exhaust  the  subsoil,  and  it  can  no  longer  pro- 
duce deep-rooted  green  crops.  The  surface  soil  depending  upon  its  rapply  off 
food  from  the  manure  obtained,  in  part,  originally  from  the  subsoil,  will,  when 
that  becomes  exhausted,  be  necessarily  unable  to  bear*  remuneratiye  crops  ; 
reoourse  must  then  be  had  to  an  extra  supply  of  manure  from  other  sources 
than  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Hence,  aLso,  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
subsoil  to  a  fertile  condition,  which  is  done  by  mechanical  operations,  so  that 
upon  disintegration  certain  chemical  changes  will  take  place,  liberating  plant 
food  from  an  insoluble  and  unavailable  condition.  This  end  can  also  be  at- 
tained by  special  means,  certain  chemical  salts,  drc.  Another  point  to  which 
importance  is  attached  is  the  relative  quantity  of  different  minerals  in  the  soil 
imiilable  for  plants.  The  average  crop  of  an  unmanured  field  ia  always 
feguiated  by  that  element  of  food  which  is  present  in  a  minimwn  qnantitj. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  work  before  us  refers  to  the  Plant,  and  gre«l  stress^ 
is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  obtaining  good  and  proper  seeds,  as  the  develc^^ 
ment  of  a  plant  depends  upon  its  first  radication.     In  the  selection  of  seeds  i^ 
]g  always  important  to  take  into  account  the  soil  and  climate  from  which  they^ 
have  been  derived.      In  England  seed  wheat  from  a  poor  soil  is  consideredL 
particularly  well  suited  to  a  rich  soil.      Glover  seed  and  oats  from  mountain- 
ous districts  are  preferred  to  the  same  seeds  from  plains.     German  flax  grow- 
ers, who  wish  to  produce  tall  plants  of  uniform  size  attach  particular  vBlue  to 
linseed  from  Courland  and  Livonia,  where  ripe  and  perfect  seeds  are  pro- 
duced. 

A  proper  knowledge  of  the  radication  of  plants  is  the  ground  work  of  ag- 
riculture ;  all  the  operations  which  the  farmer  applies  to  the  land  must  b» 
adapted  to  the  natiure  and  adaptations  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  he  wishes  to 
cultivate.  On  the  root  he  should  bostow  his  whole  care,  upon  that  which, 
grows  from  it,  he  can  no  longer  exert  any  influence.  Chapter  XL  relates  to> 
the  soil.  The  necessity  of  mechanical  preparation  is  advocated,  and  the  de- 
duction drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  roots,  estabUshes  th^ 
Iftw  that  the  nutritive  substances  existing  in  a  fertile  soil  are  not  made  U^ 
ohange  their  place  by  the  water  circulating  in  it.  We  confess  that  this 
leems  to  be  opposed  to  Graham's  law  of  diffusion  and  to  the  remarkable  phi 
nomena  called  dialysis.  Cultivated  plants  are  said  to  receive  their  food 
eipally  from  the  earthly  particles  with  which  the  roots  are  in  direct  contact 
oat  of  a  solution  formed  around  the  roots  themselves,  and  all  nutritive  sn^ 
•tances  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  though  in  themselves  quite 
if e  as  food  are  not  directly  available  for  the  use  of  the  plants.  IHie  roots 
plants  ^>pear  to  possess  the  power  of  searching  out  food.  They  enfold  a  boi 
irith  a  net  work  by  a  species  of  attraction  between  the  oella  of  the  root|  a 
thasubstanoe  of  the  bone,  and  in  order  to  obtain  food,  they  must  be  in  im 
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iedittte  contact  witii  it.  They  receiye  their  food  from  tiie  tiiin  layoiw  of 
Mr  which  is  retained  by  capillary  attraction  in  intimate  contact  with  ikm 
mtiAk  particle  and  the  root  surface,  and  not  from  remote  layera  of  water,  whiek 
Bay  nevertfaelees  contain  the  food  in  solution  ;  the  soil  must  first  fix  it,  at  ii 
tare,  by  surface  attraction,  hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  physical 
audition  of  the  soil  so  that  it  may  present,  like  charcoal,  a  great  extent  of  sup* 
ice  on  account  of  its  porosity.  With  reference  to  manures  and  rotation  of 
fopa,  the  author  observes  : — ''A  system  of  farming  to  be  truly  rational  mart 
le  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil ;  for  it  is  only  when 
hb  rotation  of  crops  or  the  mode  of  manuring  is  conformable  to  the  compo- 
Mon  of  the  soil,  that  the  farmer  has  a  sure  prospect  of  realising  the  higkeil 
0iMible  returns  from  his  labour  or  from  the  capital  invested." 
nere  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  absorption  in  a  cultivable  soil  for  plaai 
Md.  Although  earth  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  attracting  Um 
rtwtttnoes  which  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  yet  when  saturated  the 
roperiy  becomes  arrested,  and  valuable  food  passes  off  in  drainage.  In  a 
Uy  soil  this  property  exists  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  the  least  in  saadi— • 
hb' absorption  of  plant  food  takes  place  by  the  co-operation  of  an  organis 
M  in  tiie  last  cell  of  the  radicle  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  add  gives  to 
Mlt»  the  faculty  of  choosing  the  substances  that  suit  them. 
!llie4th  chapter  relates  to  farm  yard  manure.  Stable  manure  contains  all 
Ml  jiritieiples  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  but  in  different  pro- 
lilioBS,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  carried  off  thfl  land 
fUke  form  of  cereals  or  stock.  The  beneficial  effects  of  stable  manure  an 
Koalso  to  its  influence  in  warming  the  soil,  and  assisting  in  the  decomposir 
an  or  dissolution  of  mineral  substances. 

"Bt  is  essential  that  the  law  of  restoration  be  properly  luiderstood,  for  tfaa 
yplication  of  certain  manures,  however  costly,  may  be  wholly  inadeqnaila  ter 
rodnoe  the  desired  results,  if  they  do  not  contain  sufficient  of  the  missing 
ement,  or  if  they  are  absorbed  by  the  surface  soil,  and  never  reach  the  sub- 
dl,  which  may  be  the  source  of  the  unfertility  observed. 

renaanmg  chapters  are  devoted  to  Guano,  Poudsette,  larthy  Thoh 
Ground  Riq>e*cake,  Wood-ash,  Ammonia,  Nitric  Acid,  and  Salts  of 
oda,  Ammonia  and  Lime. 

The  style  in  which  Baron  Leibig's  book  is  written  is  very  forcible,  very 
QgjlDMMCy  sometimes  very  satirical,  and  often  intolerant.  The  general  xe- 
lUha  at  which  he  arrives  are  possibly  correct,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
ir  knowledge,  if  we  permit  him  to  class  Ammonia  among  the  mineral  elementv 
it  we  must  not  receive  many  points  of  his  theories  as  absolute  truths. 

I^^oan  not  be  overlooked  that  the  experiments  of  Mesan.  Lawes  dr  Gilheti 
KVtrled  to  results  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Liebig's  views  in  maaf 
i^QVtant  particulars.  It  is  true  that  the  Baron  ridicules  these  experimenta 
laa  measured  t^rms,  and  endeavours  to  make  out  tbst  what  they  do  pcove 
MXiy  tends  to  establish  his  own  opinions. 

llM'viewB  he  expresses  respecting  tiie  power  o£  the  upper  two  or  tWea 
)tkm  of  an  enable  soil  to  arrest  all  the  fertiliaing  f^m^m^  in  amaaaM  ii>  no 
ilil^  oavried  too  far.     It  is  only  veey  ieeentl|r  that  ttiepebfis 
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made  familiar  with  Graham*8  admirable  experiments  on  dialysis,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  differently  constituted  layers  of  soil  may  act  as  dialy- 
sers  and  thns  assist  in  decomposing  and  rendering  soluble  certain  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  neither  can  we  fully  accept  Liebig's  view  of  the  circulation  of  water 
in  a  soil  not  conveying  plant  food,  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  soiL  Whj 
should  not  this  phyiiicaUy  combined  food  be  carried  from  particle  to  partiole 
by  water  in  the  same  way  as  carbon  is  conveyed  during  the  procesa  of 
cementation  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  or  rather  by  a  method  more  anala- 
gous  to  diffusion. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Liebig  himself  has  changed  his  views  in  som^ 
most  important  and  even  fundamental  points,  and  in  reply  to  Mulder's  ogm^ 
ions  as  to  the  illogical  nature  of  the  alteration  in  the  views  held  by  him  som^ 
yean  since,  he  admits  the  charge,  and  pleads  an  excuse,  the  progress  of  obam — 
istry.     He  considers  that  this  progress  compels  the  chemist  to  submit  to  i^ 
continual  condition  of  moulting.      When  new  feathers  grow  the  old  ones  faSIL, 
out  of  the  wings,  which  will  no  longer  carry  him,  and  after  moulting  he  flie» 
so  much  the  better.      This  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  getting  over  a  difficulty^ 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  applied  a  few  years  hence  to  ihm 
uncompromising  adherents  of  liebig's  school,  when  fresh  discoveries  establisis 
the  necessity  for  getting  a  new  stock  of  feathers,  and  appearing  in  %  new  diss» 
ready  to  take  another  and  stronger  flight.   This  is,  no  doubt^  the  proper  q^irift 
fin  which  to  view  the  propositions  of  modem  experimental  science.     Thej  sbs 
^Uheories,"  and  '^  theory  "  as  Liebig  himself  has  said,  is  but  the  best  expo- 
sition of  oiur  knowledge  at  the  present  time.      No  man  is  justified  in  csUing 
all  other  men  who  do  not  agree  with  him  ignorant  and  unphilosophical,  or  das- 
ignating  the  views  they  advocate  as  crude  absurdities,  a  vain  delusioOy  whils 
bis  own  are  so  manifestly  subjected  to  a  moulting  and  refeathering  proosM 
which  almost  entirely  changes  their  original  character. 


The  ConsiUutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of  Oeatge  the  Thirif 
1760>1860.  By  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.B.  Two  volumes.  Boston: 
Crosby  &  Nichols.     Toronto  :  Rollo  &  Adam. 

The  first  volume  of  this  already  celebrated  work  appeared  some  time  sinee^ 
and  was  received  with  very  general  and  well  merited  favour.  The  fi»i?iTn# 
volume  has  now  made  its  appearance  from  the  press  of  the  well  known  ftrm^ 
Grosby  A;  Nichols,  Boston. 

The  design  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  trace  the 
of  the  British  Constitution  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years ;  and 
illustrate  every  material  change — whether  of  legislation,  custom,  or  polioj^ 
by  which  the  institutions  have  been  improved  and  abuses  in  the 
corrected.     The  first  volume  embraces  a  history  of  the  prerogatives, 
and  revenues  of  the  Crown  ;  and  of  the  constitution,  powers,  functions, 
political  relations  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     It  shows  how  gradually 
nearly  absolute  and  very  arbitrary  power  (derived  from  the  mere  influence 
the  down)  of  George  IIL  has  gradually  become  transformed  into  the  flcntlsi. 
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iquitable,  and  juBt  administration  of  Queen  Victoria,  during  a  period  too,^ 
irben  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Crown  has  extended  itself  over 
300,000,000  human  creatures  and  over  one  sixth  of  the  habitable  globe.  It 
ihowB  how  that  influence,  constitutionally  exercised,  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
irith  jealousy,  and  how  its  continual  enlargement  has  been  watched  by  Parlia- 
ment without  any  of  those  efforts  to  restrain  it  which  marked  the  parliamentary 
kistory  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  secret  of  this  constant  addition  to* 
d!ie  power  and  patronage  is,  that  that  power  and  that  patronage  have  been 
^ontHtutiofuiUy  increased. 

The  second  volume,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  comprises  chap* 
ben  on  "  Party  ;*'  "  The  Press  and  liberty  of  opinion  ;"  "  Liberty  of  the 
wibjwst  f  ^'The  Church  and  religious  bberty ;"  ''Local  government;" 
'^ Ireland  before  the  Union;"  ''British  Colonies  and  dependencies;"  and 
'* Progress  of  general  legislation."  We  turn  with  especial  interest  to  the 
diapter  which  treats  of  the  colonies.  In  1847  we  are  told  responsible  govern- 
aent  was  fully  established  under  Lord  Elgin  in  Canada,  and  the  same  principle 
fas  adopted  about  the  same  time  in  Nova  Scotia  and  has  since  been  the  rule  of 
idminiBtration  in  other  colonies.  A  colonial  constitution  is  the  very  image 
imd  reflection  of  parliamentary  government  in  England.  The  Governor 
MTes  contending  parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battles  and  by  admitting  the 
tranger  party  to  his  councils  brings  the  executive  authority  into  harmony 
rith  popular  sentiments.  The  Crown  has  reserved  its  veto  upon  the  acts  of 
he  Colonial  Legislatures,  but  its  practical  exercise  has  been  found  scarcely 
iiore  compatible  with  responsible  government  in  the  colonies  than  in  England. 
ience  colonies  have  adopted  principles  of  legislation  inconsistent  with  the 
nlicy  and  interests  of  the  mother  country,  as,  for  example,  protection  versus 
ree  trade.  Canada  has  adhered  to  protection,  and  in  deference  to  the  prin- 
iple  of  self  government  the  laws  relating  to  protection  have  been  confirmed 
ij  the  Crown. 

Hie  constitution  granted  to  Canada  in  1840,  on  the  reunion  of  the  provinces, 
las  popular  but  not  democratic,  it  has  since  been  placed  upon  a  more  popular 
MHS  by  provincial  acts.  Democracy  has  made  more  rapid  progress  among  the 
Lnstralian  Colonies.  In  1842,  a  new  constitution  had  been  granted  to  New 
kmth  Wales,  which,  departing  from  the  accustomed  model  of  colonial  consti- 
otioins,  provided  for  the  legislation  of  the  colony  by  a  single  chamber.  The 
onstitation  of  an  Upper  Chambei*  in  a  colonial  society,  without  an  aristocracy, 
nd  with  few  persons  of  high  attainments  and  adequate  leisure,  has  ever  been 
)  difficult  problem.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  bringing  into  a  Single 
Siamber  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  of  colonial  government. 
'The  experiment  has  found  favour  with  experienced  statesmen  ;  yet  it  can 
Bsreely  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  coucession  to  democracy.  Timely  delays  in 
^gislation,  a  cautious  review  of  public  measures,  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
)  majority  and  the  violence  of  a  faction,  the  means  of  judicious  compromise, 
IS  wanting  in  such  a  constitution.  The  majority  of  a  Single  Chamber  is 
ibsotate*"  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  scarcely  so  democratic 
s  that  of  Canada,  or  the  Australian  Colonies."  Had  Mr.  May  written  a  com- 
Mynson  between  the  Canadian  system  of  government  and  that  of  the  United 
Katea  at  the  present  time,  he  would  have  doubtless  used  much  stronger 
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lABguage  and  wider  comparisons.  The  power  of  the  Ameriean  EzeouiiTa  hM 
become  almost  absolute  during  the  past  two  yearsi  and  such  in&iDg^menlt 
of  the  liberty  of  the  gubject,  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  righli  of 
citizenship,  have  been  so  repeatedly  and  openly  made  since  the  oommenoenMBk 
of  the  civil  war,  that  the  democratic  element  of  the  Federal  States  Qoverft> 
meat  has  been  almost  annihilated  by  an  autocracy.  Mr.  May  says  "Tim 
president's  fixed  tenure  of  office  and  lai^e  executive  powers,  the  independeitif 
position  and  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Ooofi^- 
are  checks  upon  the  democracy  of  Congress."  They  have  recently  beooBM 
checks  of  a  most  alarming  character,  and  no  one  can  now  UXi^  even  fxcm.  day 
ta  day,  into  what  difficulties  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  presidoit  Bak 
the  imscrupulous  use  of  that  power  may  suddenly  but  not  unexpectedly  phrngt 
the  Federal  States.  With  reference  to  the  colonies,  however,  we  are  tdd 
thart  the  principle  of  self  government  once  recognised,  has  been  carried  cot 
without  hesitation,  and  although  failures  and  discouragements  have  arisen,  y0i 
the  political  future  of  the  colonies  affords  far  more  ground  for  hope  than  da> 
spondency.  And  now  we  come  to  a  subject  which  is  exciting  much  discuasua 
at  the  present  moment  and  is  likely  to  attract  general  attention  f<^  aome  tisia 
to  come,  but  which  may,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  receive  an  unexpected 
solution  at  no  very  distant  date,  according  to  the  changes  which  the  chaaoer 
of  civil  war  may  lead  in  the  future  disposition  of  the  States  contigooiie  to 
her  frontiers,  or  affected  by  her  geographical  position  and  possible  commeioiat 
rdations. 

"  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  colonies,  they  strove  i» 
defend  themselves.      But  during  the  long  hostilities  of  the  French  revoht^ 
Nonary  war,  assault  upon  our  colonies  naturally  formed  part  of  the  taetioi  of 
the  enemy,  which  were  met  on  our  part  by  costly  naval  and  militaxy^  ^taOh 
Hients.     And,  after  the  peace,  Eng^nd  continued  to  garrison  her  colonior' 
with  large  military  forces — wholly  paid  by  herself — and  to  construct  forttficiK 
tiotts,  requiring  still  larger  garrisons.      Wars  were  undertaken  a(pisMt  Ihe 
natives,  as  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zeidand— of  which  Tffiwgtaai 
bore  all  the  cost  and  the  Colonies  gained  all  the  profits.    English  soldien  harmr 
fturther  performed  the  services  of  colonial  police.    Instead  of  taxing  he^ 
cdCtties,  England  has  suffered  herself  to  be  taxed  heavily  on  their  aCcotmll- 
The  annual  military  expenditure,   on  account  of  the  colonies,   ukiaiaM^y^ 
reikched  £3,226,  081,  of  wliich  £1,715,246  was  incurred  for  free  ocdoniM, 
£1,609,835  for  military  garrisons  and  dependencies,  maintained  diiefly 
ifft|>erial  purposes.     Many  of  the  colonies  have  ahready  contributed  tamudar- 
the  maintenance  of  British  troops,   and  have  further  raised  eonstdefaifab^ 
bbdies  of  militia  and  volunteers  ;  but  Parliament  has  recently  pronoanced'  il 
t6  be  just  that  the  colonies  which  enjoy  self  government  should  undOTtak*^ 
the  responsibiliiy  and  cost  of  their  own  military  defence;     To  carry  this  pal^ 
icy  into  effect  must  be  the  work  of  time.     But  whenever  it  may  be  effectady  ■- 
the  last  material  bond  of  connection  with  the  colonies  will  have  been  severed  ^ 
and  Coiouial  States,  acknowledging  the  honorary  sovereignty  of  Ei^glaadi 
atid  fully  armed  for  self  defence— as  well  against  herself  as  others— will  ha^ 
gnjmn  out  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Bmpira.    Thcy  will  styi  k 
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t#'fi«r,  in  lime  of  war,  for,  at  least,  naval  protection;  and;  in  peaee,  tbej^ 
itfl  t^ontinne  to  imitate  her  laws  and  institutions,  and  to  glory  in  the  proud 
dMkiotion  of  British  citizenship." 

If  Mr.  May  correctly  foreshadows  the  future  policy  of  the  imperial  goYem- 
ment  towards  Canada  and  other  British  provinces,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  view  is  the  correct  one,  it  is  high  time  we  should  determine  upon 
some  course  of  future  action.  The  first  article  in  this  number  of  the  Britisk 
^flierican  has  especial  reference  to  our,  as  yet,  undistinguiahable  future.  The 
8«]e  remaining  ties  of  kindred,  affection  and  honour,  will  not,  we  most  de* 
jorxHIj  trust,  be  severed  between  the  British  Crown  and  the  British  Amerioaa 
Ph>vince6.  Apart  from  all  considerations  of  attachment  to  the  glorious  old 
Flag,  and  to  the  proud  distinction  of  forming  an  important  integral  part  of 
the  greatest  empire  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  there  is  the  inestimable  blessing. 
fl  an  alliance,  most  intimate  and  affectionate,  with  the  only  true  symbol  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  in  the  world,  which  we  should  endeavour  to  securer 
for  our  descendantb  in  the  same  fulness  as  we  enjoy  it  ourselves.  Our  Britialr 
hrethren,  be  it  remembered,  have  won  their  freedom 'by  many  ennoblix^. 
flnggles  and  by  the  patient  exercise  of  many  public  virtues.  Are  we  io 
vdinquish  lightly  the  high  privilege  of  calling  these  victories  our  own  1 
and  of  appealing  to  them  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  rulers  of  this 
OBUiiktry  in  another  generation  as  belonging  to  ourselves  and  our  forefathers  1 
British  America  is  now  in  a  transition  state  ;  it  may  become  one  of  the 
SMiEt  powerful  and  wealthy  'empires  on  the  globe,  unassailable  and  self- 
rsiljiBg  in  everything  which  constitutes  a  state ;  but  it  can  only  arrive  at 
Qiur  proud  eminence  by  drawing  yet  closer  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
#nth»r  country  with  a  hi^er  motive  than  mere  commercial  advantage,  and 
\^  ttqpiring  continually  to  a  nationality,  which,  with  the  safest  and  best  of 
Blitish  Institutions,  shall  combine  a  close  connection  with  the  British  Crown. 

Mr.  May's  **  Constitutional  History  of  England"  ought  at  the  present  juno- 
iHtr  to  be  in  the  handi  of  all  who  wish  to  express  a  rational  and  unfettered 
IppUMi  on  thegre»t  questions  which  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  foxced 
yon  ne.  Happily  the  fierce  revcdution  which  is  desolating  so  fair  a  portioor 
liihe  United  States  and  bringing  moiuning  and  misery  into  almost  ev6r|p 
iflflpehold,  has  not  yet  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  our  politioal  relations  ;  bitl 
has  yet  to  come,  and  it  is  a  fitting  moment  for  att  uma  to  weigh  ifsiil 
course  of  aetion  when  the  boor  arrives.  Those  who  have  leisure  to  read 
study  the  volume  under  review  will  find  many  doubts  satisfied,  and  maa(f 
Kiloailties  removed,  which  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  Canada  neeee* 
■bI|s  ereatea  in  the  mind  of  the  patriot  and  the  patriotio  poUtiotBiL  1%^ 
'^Oenatitutional  History  of  England"  will  be  a  most  admiraUe  and  op|^ort«na 
book  in  the  hands  of  British  Americans  for  some  jean  to  cone. 
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A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thottght :  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  Urn- 
verHty  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1862,  on  the  foundation  of  the  laU  Bmi 
John  Bamptony  M.A.  By  Adam  Storey  Farrar,  M.A.,  Michel  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  Toronto: 
RoUo  <k  Adam.     pp.  487. 

Whether  Mr.  Austin  Caxton's  History  of  Human  Error  was  ever  com- 
pleted or  not,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  here  a  convenient  and  copious  weak 
on  a  cognate  subject — the  History  of  Human  Doubt.  We  have  no  intention 
or  inclination  to  trespass  on  theological  ground ;  but  we  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  commending  this  production  to  the  notice  of  the  general  reftder,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  manifest  from  magazine  articles,  newspaper  leadeia^  and 
parliamentaiy  debates,  that  many  questions  which  it  discusses  have  ceased 
to  be  simply  theological,  and  have  become  literary  and  political  They  are 
questions  in  fact  which  have  begun  seriously  to  agitate  the  usually  tranquil 
British  mind  everywhere.  At  such  a  moment  a  work  like  this  of  Mr. 
Farrar's  will  be  of  pre-eminent  use.  Written  in  a  calm,  fair,  and  truly 
Christian  spirit,  it  tends  to  shew  that  in  the  history  of  man  things  ke^ 
repeating  themseves  in  endless  cycles ;  that  that  which  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be,  doubtless,  to  the  end ;  in  other  words,  that  the  earnestness  of  human 
religious  faith  has  been  from  time  to  time  solemnly  tested  by  events,  and 
has  ever  survived  the  test.  So  will  it  be  again,  we  hence  derive  reason  to 
believe. 

The  existing  determination  to  revise  and  modify  the  national  formulae  of 
belief  in  some  minute  points,  has  sprung,  as  the  lectures  well  demonstrate^ 
from  the  increased  materials  of  knowledge  which  havsk  been  discovered  in 
Criticism,  in  Physical,  Moral,  and  Ontological  Science.     In  illustration  of 
the  changes  introduced  in  the  literary  spirit  and  standard  of  judgment  by 
fluctuations  in  the  predominant  philosophy  in  three  successive  generatioDS, 
we  quote  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  tone  observable  in  the  works  of  three 
well-known  poets  :  ^'  If  we  commence,"  says  the  lecturer,  '*  with  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost,  we  listen  to  the  last  echo  of  the  poetry  which  had  belonged 
to  the  great  outbiurst  of  mind  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy, 
and  of  the  faith  in  the  supernatural  which  had  characterized  Puritanism. 
His  philosophy  is  Hebrew  :  he  hesitates  not  to  interpret  the  Divine  counsels ; 
but  it  is  by  the  supposed  light  of  revelation.     Doubt  is  unknown  to  hint 
The  anthropomorphic  conception  of  Deity  prevails.    Material  nature  is  tibt 
instrument  of  God's  personal  providence  for  the  objects  of  His  care. — ^Bnt 
if  we  pass  to  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  the  revolution  which  fan 
given  artistic  precision  to  the  form  is  not  more  observable  than  the  indications 
of  a  philosophy  which  has  chilled  the  spiritual  faculties.    The  supematnitl 
is  gone.     Nature  is  a  vast  machine  which  moves  by  fixed  laws  impressed 
upon  it  by  a  Creator.    The  soul  feels  chilled  with  the  desolation  of  a  univenn 
wherein  it  canuot  reach  forth  by  prayer  to  a  loving  Father.     Scripture  m 
displaced  by  science.     Doubt  has  passed  into  unbelief.    The  universe  m 
viewed  by  the  cold  materialism  which  arraigns  spiritual  subjects  at  the  bsr 
x>f  sense. — If  now  we  turn  to  the  work  consecrated  by  the  great  living  poet 
to  the  memory  of  his  early  friend,  we  find  ourselves  in  contact  with  a  modi- 
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soul,  separated  from  the  age  just  named  by  a  complete  intellectual 
;  whose  spiritual  perceptions  reflect  a  philosophy  which  expresses  the 
B  and  doubts  of  a  cultivated  mind  of  the  present  day,  '  perplext  in 
but  not  in  deeds.'  The  material  has  become  transfigured  into  the 
iL  The  objective  has  been  replaced  by  the  subjective.  Nature  is 
I,  as  in  Pope,  without  the  assumption  of  a  revelation  ;  but  it  is  no 
regarded  as  a  machine  conducted  by  material  laws  ;  it  is  a  motive  soul 
embodies  Ood*s  presence  ;  a  mystery  to  be  felt,  not  understood.  God 
afar  off  so  that  we  cannot  reach  Him  :  He  is  so  nigh  that  his  omni- 
30  seems  to  obscure  His  personality." — ^p.  23.  Thus  there  is  a  reflex 
ever  going  on  from  the  scientific  on  the  literary  and  moral  worlds, 
rom  time  to  time  open  adjustment,  reconciliation,  and  harmonizing 
>  needful .  We  feel  confident  that  the  practical  British  mind  will  be 
as  usual  to  sensible  and  satisfactory  solutions  of  its  present  difficul- 
ittling  itself  as  ever  on  a  solid,  well-grounded  faith.  To  this  result 
arrar's  book  wiU  contribute.  To  all  thoughtful  persons  requiring  a 
f  hand  to  help  them  amidst  the  perplexities  into  which  certain  widely- 
bed  publications  of  the  day  have  thrown  them,  we  beg  to  recommend 
racterized  as  it  is  by  candour,  reverence,  and  an  evident  love  of  truth. 


NapoUon :  The  Destined  Monarch  of  the  World^  and  Fertonat  AnO- 
^risty  Ac      By  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter.     Philadelphia :  William  8.  and 
Marten.     Toronto  :  Chewett  &  Co. 

r»^er  who  ventures  on  the  task  of  perusing  this  volume,  cannot  fail 
mpressed  with  the  remarkable  intolerance  which  characterisses  almost 
)age.  It  is  not  a  humble  attempt  to  explain  the  wonderful  mysteries 
I's  providence,  as  dimly  revealed  to  us  in  the  books  of  prophecy  and 
ion  :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  positive,  and,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
most  arrogant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  for  all  men  to  accept 
erpretations  of  the  Divine  will,  under  penalty  of  ''eternal  damna- 

The  following  extract  bhows  the  object  and  scope  of  this  work  : 
is  great  Personal  AnticLi-ist  is  distinctly  foreshown  to  be  none  other  than 
N'apoleon,  who  is  consequently  very  soon  to  acquire  supreme  ascendancy 
le  whole  of  Christendom,  and  for  three  and  a  half  years  is  ruthlessly 
nearly  every  one  who  will  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  Grod.  Christen- 
ill  then  become  a  slaughter -hoase  or  shambles,  in  which  tens  of  thou- 
>f  Christ's  sheep  wiU  be  butchered,  and  scarcely  any  one  will  escape 
ful  ordeal  of  being  put  to  the  test,  whether  they  will  confess  Christ 
>  killed, — ^perhaps  with  dreadful  tortures ;  or  whether  they  will  ao- 
dge  Napoleon  to  be  God,  and  thus  purchase  temporary  safety  at  the 

eternal  damnation.  Those  who  choose  the  latter  alternative  will  be 
d  in  their  forehead  or  hand  with  Napoleon's  name,  or  the  number  66G, 
e  particular  mark,  just  as  cattle  have  stamped  upon  them  the  name  of 
wner  (Rev.  xiiL)  This  exterminating  persecution  is  the  leading  fear 
I  the  three  and  a  half  years  Great  Tribulation  ;  there  will,  however. 
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be  snperadded  mtpsnilleled  wan,  earthqtiakes,  pestilencai,  and  fMnmeft"'"* 
(JMroducUon^  page  7.) 

The  remarkable  disoovory  which  is  narrated  in  snoceeding  paragraphs,  iM. 
prove  sufficient  excuse  for  any  farther  reference  to  this  work  until  the  whohi 
^estion  is  sifted,  and  the  terrible  suspicions  which  will  crowd  upon  Ite 
reader's  mind  are  either  removed  or  confirmed ;  if  oonfirmed,  then  ^*  let 
crverj  man  look  to  himself." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  lays  great  stress  uptm  the  word  IfAiOLBoir.  Wb 
etonmerates  the  following  among  the  prominent  reasons  why  Lotus  Napoleoo 
isiihe  personal  Antichrist :  ''Because  in  respect  of  his  name  he  fulfils  {hi 
prophecy,  that  the  name  of  the  Eighth  Head  or  Antichrist  should  be  in  tlie 
Oreek  tongue  Apollyon  (or  Apoleon) ;  and  should  numerically  be  equal  to 
the  number  666." — Rev.  iz.  and  xiiL  first ;  we  may  enter  a  protest  agaiitti 
tiie  words  in  the  brackets.  Mr.  Baxter  does  not  tell  us  why  Apollyon  is  ilis 
ssime  as  Apoleon ;  yet  he  inserts  it  in  brackets  as  if  it  were  identiod; 
Second  ;  we  may  take  exception  to  Mr.  Baxter^  views  respecting  the  n«» 
merical  value  of  the  name  If  apoleon.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  at  all  personal^ 
but  we  really  think  that  Mr.  Baxter  has  some  claim  on  this  ground  to  be 
considered  the  personal  Antichrist  himself.  He  tells  us  the  old  story,  that 
when  Napoleon's  name  is  written  in  the  dative  case  in  Greek,  it  becomes 
VawoXfoirriy  which  contaius  the  fatal  number  :  NSO  +  ol+irSO  +  olO  +  ASO-ffS 
+  o  70  +  K  60  +  T  300  + 1 10  =  666.  We  object  to  Mr.  Baxter's  mode  of  putting 
this  point,  and  to  lus  far-fetched  introduction  of  the  datvve  case.  He  slioidd^ 
in  justice  to  his  subject,  have  asked  the  question,  '*  Who  is  the  Aiitiolmst?' 
And  the  answer  would  be,  ''  The  number  666^  i.  e.  Napoleon."  the  words 
^*  id  est  Napoleon,"  are  universally  written  *S.  e.  Napoleon,"  and  should  be 
examined  in  their  integrity,  and  not  separated  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
numerical  value  of  the  expression  'H,  e.  Napoleon,"  is  not,  we  a£Srm,  666,  it 
is  681 ;  but,  let  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  note  well,  the  eaeprjtadoOi 
'^L  e.  M.  Baxter,"  is,  numerically,  the  fatal  number  666,  as  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance. 

M.  Baxter,  written  in  the  Greek  symbols,  would  be  /i.  fiaytrtp,  a.loiHa 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  uncommon  in  English.  The  matter  now 
stands  thus:  *'Who  is  the  personal  Antichrist?'  Ans,  ''The  number 
666,  %,  e,  fA.  iSoyrrcp."  Now  the  numerical  value  of  this  last  exprosgon  is : 
•  10  +  €6+/*40+iB2  +  ol  +78  +  j200+t300  f  €6+pl00  =666,  ^e  WAXAf* 
iruMBBE.  Under  such  suspicious  circumstances,  we  must  protest  against 
lilr.  M.  Baxter  attempting  to  throw  the  onus  of  this  mysterious  symbol 
upon  Louis  Napoleon.  The  name  M.  Baxter,  written  in  Greek  characteiSi 
with  jcr  for  x  instead  of  gs,  and  without  the  significant  and  unmistakable  part  ol 
the  answer  ''  i.  e.,"  is,  numerically,  frightfully  near  666— it  is^  in  fact^  668 ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  name  is  correctly  written  and  interpreted,  without  mda 
and  unphilosophicid disruption  from  the  context  "i.  e.,"  that  its  true  sigQi^ 
cance  can  be  understood.  It  certainly  affords  an  unexpected  proof  of  t)|a 
value  of  that  wise  but  n^lected  line  of  Pope  ; 

"  Know  thoa  thyself— presume  not  Ood  to  scan." 
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Under  the  circiiiiiBtancea  we  haye  attempted  to  der?elope,  we  are  justified 
m^di^iiiiiig  further  notice  of  a  work  which  bears  such  appalling  testimoiiy 
on  its  title-page  of  the  real  character  of  its  author,  as  expressed  by  his 
ttpn  name,  when  interpreted  accordiog  to  the  rules  which  he  himself  Ii^ys 
down,  and  applies,  without  the  least  compunction,  to  a  living  fellow-oreatore. 


Jhpori  of  IM  Gtdof^  of  Canada,     Creologieal  Surrey  of    Canada.     8ir 
W.  S.  Logan,  F^B.S.,  Director. « 

The  resources  and  condition  of  Canada  are  exciting  at  the  present  time 
more  than  usual  attention  in  Europe.  The  future  of  this  vast  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  is  being  canvassed  with  considerable  eagerness  by  the  Germaivi 
and  French.  Beautiful  German  compilations  of  the  Canadian  and  British 
inape  of  the  North- West  Territory  and  British  Columbia  have  been  published 
]bj  that  distinguished  geographer,  Peterman,  of  Gotha,  and  since  the  high 
aUnding  acquired  by  Canad^i  at  the  lutemational  Exhibitions  of  1851,  1855, 
mid  1862  attracted  general  attention  to  the  country,  its  rapid  progress,  and 
tfie  great  future  which  lies  within  its  grasp,  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
mbjects  of  more  wide-spread  discussion  in  Europe  than  Canadians  generally 
iBom  to  be  aware  of.  In  England  there  are  many  weighty  reasons  why 
ff^ft^a^  should  attract  especial  attention  at  the  present  moment,  and  all  signs 
of  popular  feeling  watched  and  canvassed  with  eagerness,  not  unattended,  on 
file  part  of  many,  with  a  pardonable  asperity  of  language. 

'We  have  before  us  a  qonsidorable  portion  of  the  results  of  nearly  twenty 
years  labour  of  the  Geological  Commission  of  Canada.  Until  the  work  is 
Mmiplete  we  do  not  intend  to  notice  critically  the  part  which  has  been  printed, 
although  it  occupies  not  less  than  672  pages  of  royal  octavo,  enriched  with  a 
tjyit  number  of  drawings  and  diagrams.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  for  the  present 
that  Canada  may  well  be  proud  that  such  an  able,  scientific  and  thorough 
dtoaeription  of  her  geological  conformation  and  mineral  resoinrces  has  been 
m  to  the  world. 

OX0O&a*HI€AL  FBATUBBB. 

The  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  river  of  Canada,  which  penetrates 
two  thousand  miles  into  the  contineut  of  America  at  its  broadest  part,  drains 
a  r^on  equal  to  little  less  than  one-third  the  area  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 

J - — —    -  -  --         ^ —  —      — 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  Logan  for  a  large  number  of 
ihd  advanced  sheets  of  this  able  and  most  valnable  Report  The  article  above  is  a 
eondensed  -and  popular  summary  of  a  portion  of  that  tmly  national  work,  to  be 
fOotlnned  in  future  numbers  of  the  Magatine,  When  the  Report  is  completed  we 
tiliall  review  in  the  proper  place  the  laboiifs  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  in  eonJuo»- 
ttoB  with  Sir  William  Lognn,  and  nnder  bis  direction,  have  so  sibly  eontribatM 
l»<develope  the  gcologioal  history  of  Oanad%  asotttsin  mad  describe  its  geogisplii* 
4Md  features  and  minvral  treasofesy  a6d  whose  faikonrs  in>Siisope  have  drawn  isoii 
mhmrgp  share  of  pahlic  attenlau^'la  ike,  minend  VMHh  of  this  Province. 
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Europe,  exclusive  of  Rnaha.  Of  the  half  million  sqtiare  miles  tribatary  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  lakes  and  the  estuary  comprise  130,000  equate 
miles,  and  of  the  remainder  inore  than  eight-tenths,  or  about  360,000  squaze 
miles,  belong  to  Canada,  the  other  two-tenths  constituting  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

A  range  of  mountains  rises  on  each  side  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence—the Laurentides  on  the  north,  and  the  Mountains  of  Notre  Dame  on 
the  south.     The  opposing  flanks  of  these  ranges  keep  close  on  the  margin  of 
the  water  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river.     The  Notre  Dame  moun- 
tains begin  to  leave  the  margin  about  one  hundred  miles  below  Quebec,  whero 
the  river  is  fifteen  miles  wide.     Opposite  to  Quebec  the  range  is  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  opposite  to  Montreal  fifty  miles,  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Green  Mountains.    The  Laurentides 
diverge  from  the  St.  Lawrence  about  twenty  miles  below  Quebec,  and  at 
Montreal  are  distant  from  the  river  about  thirty  miles.     Beyond  this  they 
extend  up  the  Ottawa  on  the  north  side  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  then  awyee^ 
round  to  the  Thousand  Islands  near  Kingston,  from  which  point  they  stretdk. 
to  Georgian  Bay  and  continue  along  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  d^ 
Lakes  Huron  aud  Superior ;  they  then  turn   northwards  and  ultimatelgr^ 
reach  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Both  of  these  ranges  are  composed  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  an  altered  ooq— 
dition.     The  Shickshock  Mountains  in  Gasp^,  although  very  narrow,  yet  iwm 
into  points  attaining  heights  of  3000  and  4000  feet ;   and  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Laurentides,  cut  by  the  Saguenay  River,  attains  4000  feet  above  the  aea^ 
Mount  St.  Anne,  near  Quebec,  is  2687  feet ;  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Trem- 
bling Mountain  in  Argenteuil,  2060 ;  and  in  the  country  between  the  Ottawm 
and  Lake  Huron  the  highest  sunmiits  do  not  ajlpear  to  exceed  1600  or  1700 
feet,  with  the  exception  of  one  near  the  sources  of  the  Muskoka  which  jho- 
bably  attains  2300  feet.     The  general  elevation  of  the  Laurentide  range  in 
Canada  is  about  1500  or  1600  feet. 

The  countiy  between  the  great  mountain  ranges  which  have  been  deecribed^ 
is  a  vast  plain  sloping  to  the  river.  In  Canada  this  plain  rises  at  an  average 
rate  of  six  inches  to  the  mile  between  Quebec  and  the  Niagara  escarpment^ 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  great  falls  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior 
the  average  ascent  is  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  mile. 

The  entire  range  of  the  Laurentides  is  bespangled  with  a  vast  number  of 
lakes,  and  indeed  such  is  their  profusion,  and  so  short  the  intervals  of  land 
between  them,  that,  though  they  may  belong  to  different  river  systemSy  they 
afford,  with  the  aid  of  birch-bark  canoes,  a  ready  means  of  passing  from  one 
navigable  stream  to  another  in  whatever  part  an  explorer  may  be. 

One  of  the  highest  levels  passed  over  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  is  at 
Rockwood,  wh^re  the  altitude  of  the  plain  is  1200  feet  above  the  sea ;  at 
Petersburg,  in  Wilmot,  it  is  1235  feet,  and  at  Stratford  1207.  The  Buffido 
and  Goderich  Railway  rises  to  a  summit  level  of  1209  feet  in  Fullartoiiy  and 
leventeen  miles  from  Lake  Huron  it  is  1050  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Bhu 
Mountains  in  Collingwood  culminate  in  a  broken-edged  semidome  1600  feet 
high,  which  overiooks  the  valley  of  the  Nottawaaaga.     Between  Lake  Huron 
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id  Ontario  a  depression  in  the  dividing  ridge  of  Drift  is  904  feet  above  the 
Ay  or  83  feet  lower  than  the  point  where  the  Northern  Railway  crosses  it. 
A  depression  of  442  feet  would  bring  the  ocean  into  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
liD^yB  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson  Rivers  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  St. 
Kwrence.  It  would  drown  the  entire  plain  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  convert 
te  Ottawa  into  an  inlet  200  miles  above  Montreal,  and  carry  the  present  in- 
t  of  the  Saguenay  beyond  Lake  St.  John. 

The  Canadian  part  of  the  upper  plain,  forming  the  rich  agricultural  region 
immonly  called  the  Western  Peninsula,  about  10, 000  square  miles  in  area,  has 
general  smooth  surface,  yet  it  swells  to  a  height  in  the  Blue  Mountains  not 
iferior  in  elevation  to  some  of  the  highest  points  in  the  more  rugged  Lau- 
ntian  country  between  Lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa.  It  has  a  coast  line 
ixmt  800  miles  in  extent,  and  being  thickly  covered  with  Drift,  largely  de- 
ved  from  calcareous  rocks,  it  possesses  soils  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  is 
idowed  with  great  agricultural  capabilities.  That  portion  of  the  lower 
lain  which  lies  north  of  Lake  Ontario  has  an  area  of  about  16,000  square 
lileB^  and  is  equally  favoured  with  remarkable  agricultural  resources.  The 
reat  escarpment  which  separates  the  upper  plain  from  the  lower  stretches 
tnn  the  Niagara  Falls  to  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  thence  to  the  Manitoulin 
ilands  and  beyond.  Not  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nottawasaga,  but  in  many 
blier  parts,  the  escarpment  has  the  aspect  of  an  ancient  sea  clifE^  and  when 
M  plain  at  its  foot  is  seen  from  a  favourable  spot  on  the  summit,  the  great 
Ktent  of  surface  over  which  the  eye  wanders  without  perceiving  any  imdnla- 
lon,  and  the  even,  unbroken,  straight  line  of  the  distant  horizon,  deoeiye 
be  imagination  into  the  belief  that  they  still  belong  to  a  sea  instead  of 
I  a  fertile  wooded  land. 

ROOK   FORMATIONS. 

The  Canadian  Rocks  have  been  designated  as  follows  in  descending  order 

Carboniferous. 
HO  Bonaventure  Formation. 

Dbvokiak. 

19  Portage  and  Chemung  Group. 
18  Hamilton  Formation. 

lloSS?'"      "  j  Upper  Helderl«.gO«>.p. 

Uppbr  Silurian. 

15  Lower  Helderburg  Gnnip. 
14  Onondaga  Formation. 

MiDDLR  Silurian. 

13  Guelph  Formation. 

12  Niagara         <<         ) 

11  Clinton  ''         >  Antioosti  Group. 

10  Medina  ''         ) 
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9  Hudson  River  Formation. 

8  Utica  " 

7  Trenton  " 

6  BirdBeye  and  Blaek  Biver  Formation. 

3  Potsdam  Gronp. 


Azoic. 


J2  Huronian  Series. 
1  Laurentian  Series. 


VcufUry  Life :  a  handbook  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  ofui  Landscape  Cfait-— 
dening.  By  R.  Morris  Copelaud.  Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols.  Toronto  ^' 
Rollo  &  Adam. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  very  superior.  It  is  well  printod  sia 
f[ood  paper,  and  adorned  with  some  excellent  wood  outs  and  a  large  number 
diagrams  and  minor  illustrations.     The  literary  portion  of  the  work  does 
rise  to  the  level  of  this  well  merited  praise.     The  author  has  endeavoured  4a 
embrace  too  wide  a  field  and  has  not  exercised  that  discrimination  and  em 
.which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  its  external  pretensions. 

Nevertheless  the  title  informs  us  that  it  professes  to  be  a  handbook,  andjl 
such  it  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  which  w» 
would  be  inclined  to  designate  as  *' gentleman  farmers,"  for  whom  it  is  &r 
better  designed  than  for  the  man  who  styles  himself  a  '*  practical  farmer." 
The  author  is  by  profession  a  landscape  gardener,  and  as  such  he  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  to  that  delightful  subject.  It  is  written  for 
"  men  of  small  fortunes,"  and,  as  leading  those  who  take  an  interest  in  hcNrti- 
culture  and  agriculture  to  a  study  of  both  these  important  necessities  of  i 
country  life,  it  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  library.  If  the  suooeM 
of  the  work  should  call  for  another  edition  there  Ib  room  for  considerabls 
improvement  and  correction  in  not  a  few  points.  To  some  of  those  me  will 
call  attention  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  criticism. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  green-house  the  important  question  of  veniilaiioB 
is  discussed,  and  the  old  system  of  admitting  air  at  the  bottom  strongly 
recommended,  as  opposed  to  a  view  which  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  thsi 
top  ventilation  is  the  only  security  against  that  bane  of  the  grapery — ^mildew. 
Zinc  paint  is  recommended  for  the  inside  of  greeahonses,  b«t  ano  paint  k 
imfortunately  too  apt  to  peel  off,  and  has  grown  into  disfavour  on  thai 
account.  The  author  cautions  farmers  against  allowing  their  cattle  to  drink 
water  which  has  lain  in  lead  pipes,  and  suggests  that  the  water  in  tho  pipat 
should  always  be  allowed  to  run  off  before  cattle  are  permitted  to  drink.  II 
would  have  been  more  philosophical  to  have  limited  the  caution  to  lead  pipat 
leading  from  soft  water  tanks,  for  it  is  well  known  that  all  spiing  water 
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taiiis  Beoflible  traoes  of  gypsum,  and  » lead  pipe  from  a  well  beoomea  raj^diy 
€0«ted  with  tke  insoluble  and  innocuous  sulphate  of  lead.  In  desGribing  a 
compost  for  potting,  we  are  told  to  add  to  every  bushel,  or  thereabouts,  a 
shovelful  of  Hme,  ashes,  or  gsrpsum.  These  three  substances  diJSer  so  widely 
in  their  action  and  composition,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  ta  know  why  they  ave 
indiscriminately  recommended.  '^ Mildew  and  blights,"  we  ace  told  ''are 
consequences  of  imperfect  drainage."  In  this  we  diffisr  from  the  author. 
Imperfect  drainage  may  predispose  a  potted  plant  to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
but  it  is  most  assuredly  established  that  this  destructive  fungus  is  very  largely 
dependant  upon  atmospheric  conditions  for  the  development  of  its  ever  pre- 
sent spores.  We  might  take  exception  to  much  of  the  chemistry  of  the  work, 
enpecially  those  portions  rekting  to  ''  salts,"  but  as  it  is  intended  merely  as  a 
handbook  for  amateurs  and  men  of  small  fortunes  it  wiU  lead  to  further 
enquiry  in  subjects  open  to  widely  different  opinions  and  views. 


THB  BRITISH  MONTHLIES.* 

BLACK  WOOO.  -*^U]r  S. 

"A  Oitmce  ai  the  Italy  of  Cavour," — ^The  title  of  this  paper  is  a  compli- 
li  to  the  great  name  under  whose  protecting  shield  Italy  grew  to  be 
mited  and  strong.  Oavour  was  a  great  and  gifted  man,  but  he  was  also  an 
mflcinipuloua  one.  He  was  at  once  patient  and  impulsive,  a  quick  reasoner, 
a  reflective  thinker ;  cautious  to  what  seemed  timidity  at  times,  and  then 
bold  with  a  courage  that  acomed  danger.  With  a  manner  and  address  the 
wni  ixunnuating,  he  carried  insolence,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  even  into 
the  preeence  of  royalty.  He  was  a  statesman  by  predilection,  and  a  soldier 
^  iiifltinct ;  but^  above  all,  in  his  persistent  scheming,  his  unwearied  resources 
si  cimft,  of  apparent  honkommie  and  seennng  truthfulness,  he  was  the  bewu 
ideal  of  his  nation — a  perfect  Itidian.  Had  Gavour  lived,  the  position  of 
Xfeily  had  now  been  different.  Discontent  would  not,  as  now,  lift  its*voice  in 
ikid  north,  nor  brigandage  ravage  ihe  south. 

"  Bough  Notes  of  a  Ride  to  Babylon  "  contains  a  splendid  description  of  a 
dHert«tonn  in  the  east.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  is  a  great  mound  of  earth 
and  mounds  of  earth,  the  remains  of  hanging  gardens,  masses  of  vitrified 
kRek-work,  a  colossal  stone  lion  with  his  paws  on  a  prostrate  hunum  figure, 
ind  a  few  other  remnants  of  the  former  glory  of  Babylon.     What  may  be 


^TsM  BamsH  MoNrHLin,    inolading  Blackwood  (American  reprint),   Oomhillf 
Bar^  The  St.  JanMf  MagazinB,  Good  Wordt^  London  Society^  2%e  G^urcA- 
ff  Magazmej  The  Exchange,  kc,  kc,  can  be  procored  each  month  at  Mesirs. 
Btilo  k  Adam's  Toronto. 
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hidden  beneath  the  mounds  of  earth  time  and  ezplorationB  may  show,  and 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  shown  ;  but  Babylon  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
fulfilment  of  awful  prophecies,  and  the  golden  city  is  now  a  frightful  desert. 

"  Constitutional  tendencies." — An  article  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those 
who  fancy  that  they  inherit  a  certain  determination  to  particular  infirmities, 
which  are  really  brought  on  by  neglect  or  gross  indulgence. 

'*  Girolamo  8avonarola," — ^A  narrative  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  saviour 
and  martyr  of  Florence. 

*  *  A  LeUer  from  Poland. " 

'^  Charles  James  Blomfidd." — A  review  of  the  life  of  Charles  James  Blom- 
field,  late  Bishop  of  London.     By  his  son,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Blomfield. 

^^  Chronicles  of  Carlingford:   The  Perpetual  Curate,'^  Part  L,  chap.  1 & 

This  '* chronicle"  is  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

TEMPLE  BAB. — JUNE. 

''  Our  Pipes  and  Palettes." — A  satirical  article  on  painters  and  painting, 
and  particularly  abusive  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  ''When 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  numbers,  they  elect  some  weak  inanity,  of  whom 
no  one  has  ever  heard,  and  whose  greatest  recommendation  is  that  he  ii 
almost  as  bad  a  painter  as  those  who  elect  him." 

*^  Breakfast  in  Bed." — After  months'  beating  about  the  bush,  certainly  in  a 
veiy  humorous  and  rhapsodical  way,  the  author  approaches  the  question  ''On 
what  people  should  have  for  breakfast  ?"  and  still  does  not  answer  it,  but 
informs  the  reader,  with  great  gravity,  that  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  questioii 
to  solve  than  ''  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner  ?"  These  papers  contain  many 
amusing  criticisms  on  things  in  general  and  London  abuses  in  particolar ; 
and  it  is  pretty  dear  that  the  writer,  who  says  he  has  been  accustomed  latteify 
to  breakfast  on  '^  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  papers,"  wiU  never  be  able  to  solve  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  grapple  so  long,  but  which  Im 
hitherto  so  successfully  and  artfully  eluded  his  grasp. 

^^ Truth  in  JH."— Men  now  long  for  the  Real  The  field  of  Art  is  widso- 
ing,  and  its  appreciation  is  becoming  universal  Poet  and  painter  alike  have 
ample  scope  for  their  genius  in  the  scenes  and  events  which  lie  around 
them.  Art  at  one  time  was  limited  in  its  field,  its  sympathies,  its  devoteea 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  century  has  not  pio* 
duced  a  single  poem  on  the  events  of  our  time,  and  men  are  still  hunting 
among  the  incidents  of  the  past,  where  the  materials  of  many  epics  li^  in  as 
orderly  mass  around  them  and  beneath  their  eyes. 

^^  Cloudy  Memories  of  an  Old  Passport." — A  record  of  one  day  in  Den- 
mark, with  nothing  particularly  striking  to  narrate  or  describe. 

'<  WiUiam  Lisle  BowUs." — A  biographical  sketch  and  notice  of  the  posw 
of  this  author. 

'*  The  Public  Press  in  mcUters  of  Science," — A  severe  condemnation  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Times  newspaper  in  defending  Sir  William  Armsliciig 
and  his  guns,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  nation.  The  opinion  is  exprBsaed  ^»fi 
the  Armstrong  guns  wiU  disappear  from  the  service  when  artillery  is  leqnind 
on  a  field  of  battle.     The  Whitworth  gun  is  also  condemned ;  and  the  AA- 
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miraliy'B  steps,  in  regard  to  the  material  for  ships'  construction,  must  be 
tentative  for  some  time  yet.     Further  experience  is  wanting. 

"t/bfcw  Marchmont^s  Legacy ^^  and  the  **  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds,"  are  con- 
tinued. 

THE  COKMHILL  MAOAZINE. — JUNE. 

''Bomola,'* 

^^  Spiritualum.** — ^This  is  a  very  sensible  article  on  a  subject  which  is  ex- 
citing considerable  attention  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  ''Who 
supposea  Buddhism  to  be  true  because,  perhaps,  300,000,000  people  believe 
it,  and  ^because  all  their  ancestors,  for  many  centuries,  have  believed  it  V* 
This  is  i,  matter  of  fact  question,  which  those  who  are  inclined  to  pin  their 
faith  upon  the  belief  of  others  would  do  well  to  consider. 

^* Sityra  Disappointment — A  very  melancholy   "true"  story.     Sibyl, 
an  amiable  innocent  girl,  quietly  falls  in  love  with  Mr.  Digby  Stuart,  an 
lionoui'able,  good-looking,  and  attractive  man,  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 
imprr^on  he  has  produced.     Isabel  Vernon,  a  clever,  jealous  cousin  of 
Siby/'s,  discovers  the  secret,  and  writes  a  tender  declaration  of  love,  in  Mr. 
€tr«^'s  name,  to  her  innocent  rivaL     Sibyl  and  her  mother.  Lady  Mary 
BjhTBj  receive  the  letter  unsuspectingly,   and  Sibyl  answers  it  tenderly. 
''for.  Digby  Stuart  is  astonished  and  mortified  beyond  expression  at  the  cruel 
^jest^  and  persuades  Lady  Raymond  to  undeceive  Sibyl  and  her  mother. 
^  "Lady  Maiy,  that  love-letter  Sibyl  replied  to  yesterday  was  not  written  by 
^B^  Digby  Stuart,  but  by  her  cousin  Isabel  Vernon."    She  could  not  have 
Jia5ed  another  syllable  to  soften  these  words  if  her  own  life  had  depended  on 
il^  and  for  the  next  five  minutes  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room.     And 
Sibyl  f — "  So  they  laid  her  down,  and  where  they  laid  her  there  she  remained, 
never  dosing  eye  or  moving  limb  or  lip,  suddenly  stricken  as  by  a  total  sus- 
pension of  every  sense,  of  eveiy  faculty."    Sibyl  survived  several  years,  but 
the  light  of  reason  never  returned.    And  Isabel  ? — "  I  did  it  in  jest.    I  never 
expected  the  letter  would  deceive  her  or  Aunt  Mary  either. "    Good-natured 
penons  gave  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
*«  The  Small  House  at  AUington," 

**M^tginie  de  Chihin.** — ^The  story  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  French 

girl,  who  united  extraordinary  power  of  intelligence  to  extraordinary  force  of 

■chacacter  and  singular  strength  of  affection.     All  these  excellent  qualities 

were  under  the  control  of  deep  religious  feeling.     We  gain  an  insight  into 

the  depth  of  her  feelings  by  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  her  letters  : 

^'My  journal  has  been  untouched  for  a  long  while.     Do  you  want  to  know 

why  ?   It  is  because  the  time  seems  to  me  mis-spent  which  I  spend  in  writing 

it     We  owe  God  an  account  of  every  minute  ;  and  is  it  not  a  wrong  use  of 

cor  minutes  to  employ  them  in  writing  a  history  of  our  transitory  daysf 

She  was  intensely  attached  to  her  brother  Maurice,  and  when  he  died  the 

of  her  life  ebbed  away. 

"  On  the  future  extinction  of  Blue  Eyes.** — The  predominating  tendency  to 

hair  and  eyes  ia  as  one  hundred  to  seventy,  therefore,  in  the  course  of 

the  dark  must  triumph  over  the  fair.     To  the  nu&ny  fervent  admirers 
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of  blue  eyes  the  possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  of  black  eyes  one  day  haTxng 
undivided  empire,  cannot  be  a  pleasant  suggestion.     Even  those  who  lon^ 
proclaim  the  superior  splendour  of  dark  eyes  may  hear  of  such  a  prophecy 
with  a  misgiving.     Tastes,  we  know,  admit  of  no  dispute,  and  we  also  know 
how  incessantly  they  are  disputed.    On  the  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  the  dis- 
pute is  animated.     Yet  Nature,  in  spite  of  a  seeming  impartiality  in  her  acta, 
has  a  decided  preference  for  black  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  a  physiologist,  has 
decreed  their  ultimate  empire,  if  not  the  final  extinction  of  the  blue.     This 
is  not  pleasant  news.     Let  us  hope  it  is  not  true.     Even  as  a  variety — apart 
from  the  preferences  of  individuals — one  woidd  like  to  preserve  the  shade  of 
blonde  hair  (except,  perhaps,  the  whitey-brown),  and  all  the  tints  of  grey  or 
blue  eyes.     Without  whispering  a  word  of  treason  against  the  lustrous 
splendour  of  the  black,  we  may  own  the  magical  thrill  which  responds  to 
the  tender  violet,  or  the  thoughtful  grey.     And  if  what  we  have  to  announce 
be  true,  if  Nature  really  carries  out  her  threat,  and  extinguishea  the  fair 
complexions,   we  must  pity  our  remote  descendants ;  in  spite  of  their  lick 
inheritance  of  civilisation,   which   will  make  them  regard  us  as  beggarly 
pioneers,  they  will  have-  the  drawback  of  living  under  the  dynasty  of  uni- 
versal black  ;  monarchia  nKynchromatica  !    Such  is  the  conclusion  we  drav 
from  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Bergholz,  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Archixfwr 
Anatomic . 

^^ Newspaper  writers  in  Germany  "  do  things  in  a  rather  different  manner 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  in  England  or  America.  Restraint  on  the  liber^ 
of  the  press  forms  the  grand  distinction  between  German  and  English  jour- 
nalism. Ability  and  capital  is  more  scattered  there  than  in  the  tlnited  iKing- 
dom.  The  newspaper  press  of  Prussia  has  received  a  great  stimulus  recently. 
There  are  not  less  than  528  newspapers  in  that  kingdom,  of  which  71  artf 
dailies  ;  Austria  Proper  has  77,  of  which  38  are  dailies  ;  and  Bavaria  138,  of 
which  44  are  dailies.  This  speaks  well  for  the  literaiy  progress  of  Bavaria^ 
Some  of  the  newspaper  proprietors  of  Vienna  are  very  wealthy ;  the  editor 
and  owner  of  one  daily  is  supposed  to  make  $45,000  a  year.  A  deUghtfol 
feature  among  German  joiunalists  is  the  sound  harmony  which  prevails,  k 
society  has  been  organized,  the  heads  of  which  are  chosen  from  editors  and 
writers,  without  regard  to  their  political  views,  and  the  bitterest  foes  in 
newspaper  controversy  meet  there  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  Many  of 
the  editors  of  Viennese  newspapers  are  Jews,  as  also  are  a  large  number  of 
the  contributors.  The  law  requires  the  editor  to  sign  his  name,  and  all 
contributions  must  be  marked  by  some  distinguishing  sign .  Oonsist6n(7  ^ 
indeed,  a  well  valued  and  highly  preserved  jewel  in  the  conduct  of  a  Qernutt 
newspaper.  It  would  ruin  a  newspaper  to  make  any  deviation  from  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  known.  The  correspondents  of  the  German  newt- 
papers  are  a  most  numerous  and  important  class  of  men.  !they  are  paid 
about  a  penny  a  line.  Foreign  correspondents  are  paid  better,  especial^ 
those  in  the  east  and  in  America.  Court  secrets  are  sacredly  kept ;  but  any- 
thing relating  to  foreign  matters,  or,  indeed,  to  home  government,  evea 
unpublished  despatches,  are  familiar  as  every. day  occurrences  to  the  C^ennsn 
correspondent,  and  even  outstrip,  in  their  astonishing  familiarity  with  im- 
portant' state  secrets,  and  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  they  hint  at  them. 
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the  wildest  American  telegraphs  or  the  boldest  speculations  of  the  iNew  York 
Herald.  Bnt  the  most  open  scandal  in  the  court  circle,  if  of  real  moment,  is 
altogether  ignored  by  the  correspondent,  and  not  the  faintest  allusion  is  made 
to  the  matter.  The  German  paper  frequently  contaios  literary  discussions  of 
interest,  but  the  purely  literary  element  is  gradually  being  driven  out  by  the 
pressure  of  political  events,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  ruled  to  know  what  the 
irulers  have  done,  are  doing,  or  propose  to  do. 

GOOD  W0&D8. — JUNE. 

Papers  like  ^^  Education  in  the  Army,"  in  Good  Words,  and  "Xi/c  in  a 
Burraeksy'  Ac,  <fec.,  in  CornhiU,  if  persisted  in  will  effect  a  vast  amount  of 
^ood.  It  is  only  by  these  popular  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public 
at  large  that  we  can  hope  for  a  rapid  amelioration  in  the  education,  and  mor- 
ality of  the  army.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  soldier's  con- 
dition during  the  last  few  years,  yet  thexe  is  abundant  room  for  more,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  be  tending  towards  addressing  at  last  as  much  at- 
tention to  education  in  the  army  as  to  reformatories  for  criminals.  We  are 
far  behind  the  French  in  these  matters. 

**  Up  the  Rhine  in  Winter  "  is  a  narrative  of  a  journey  undertaken  by  the 
liditor  of  Good  Words  and  three  genial  companions  to  Dr.  Fliedner's  Hospital 
Institution  in  Germany. 

'*  A  Touch  of  Nature  "  is  an  excellent  tale,  showing  how  lasting  and  true 
QUal  love  may  be,  even  among  the  homeless  wanderers  of  the  earth. 

"^  Plea  for  the  Q^een^s  English," — The  learned  Dean  of  Canterbury 
Jhirought  whole  nests  of  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets  about  his  head  soon  after 
he  published  his  first  paper  on  the  Queen's  English,  in  Gvod  Words.  Letters 
began  to  flow  in  from  aU  parts  of  ^England,  on  all  imaginable  subjects  con- 
nacted  with  the  article.  Criticisms,  complaints,  abuse,  and  satire  appeared 
to  have  been  showered  upon  him  with  no  imsparing  hand,  and  in  the  present 
article  lie  replies  to  the  most  prominent  and  pertinacious  of  his  antagonists. 
Xhexe  are  several  points  in  the  Dean's  ar^ment  to  which  exception  might 
be  taken,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  persons  will  still  adhere  to 
their  own  rules  of  speech  and  orthography.  The  portion  of  the  essay  refer- 
ing  to  ''shall  and  will"  might  have  been  improved  by  reference  to  Sir 
Bdmimd  Head's  amusing  artible  on  the  same  subject,  published  some  time 
Hgp.  OccasionaUy  the  worthy  and  learned  Dean  gets  a  little  angry  at  one  of 
|ll8  jreviewe^p,  a  |dr.  JMEoon,  who  has  published  a  reply  to  the  first  essay  on 
lif»  Queen's  English. 

**  jReminiiUnoes  of  a  HighUmd  Parish  "  is  continued. 

"-4  true  Woman's  Question"  is  simply  **  why  should  women  pay  taxes," 
and  a  ludicrous  description  of  many  of  the  fancied  troubles  nervous  ladies 
bring  on  themselves  by  entertaining  too  exsdted  an  idea  of  the  enormity  of 
not  being  instantly  prepared  at  the  call  of  the  tax  gatherer. 

'*  What  would  happen  if  you  were  not  in  time  ? " 

''  Goodness  gracious  !  child,  don't  you  know  ?  A  Sheriff's-Officer  would 
•come  probably — do  you  hear — ^probably,  and  carry  away  your  table,  or  per- 
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haps  the  sofa  you  are  sitting  upon — ^you  may  well  jump  I — for  the  Natiokal 
Debt." 

^'  Well,  not  to  have  contracted  that  debt,  and  yet  to  live  in  such  awful  ap- 
prehension of  the  creditors  is  hard. " 

^^ Essays  for  Sunday  Reading.'^ — ^VI.   ^^  Marriagey  and  a  Single  LiftJ*^' 
The  only  union  that  deserves  and  does  not  dishonour  the  name  of  marriage  is 
one  in  which,  whatever  external  attractions  accompany  it,  there  is  meniiJ 
and  moral  sympathy,  and,  above  all,   the  hallowing  presence  of  reUgiong 
^th.     For  this  alone  brings  us  into  real  union  with  another.     We  may  dwell 
in  the  same  home  with  another,  and  yet  be  wide  apart  as  if  oceans  rolled 
between  us.     But  where  there  is  congeniality  of  taste,  sympathy  of  souli, 
union  of  heart  in  the  same  God  and  Saviour,  no  external  distance  can  affect, 
or  lapse  of  time  weaken  it,  nor  can  even  that  which  breaks  up  all  other  con- 
nections, dissolve  this.     The  hands  that  were  clasped  at  Mammon's  altar  may 
Boon  drop  from  each  other's  grasp.     The  hearts  which  passion's  force  united, 
when  passion's  fire  has  cooled,  may  fall  off  from  each  other,  or,  in  the  recoil, 
fly  apart.     But  they  whom  God  and  holy  love  bind  together,  none  can  ever 
put  asunder.    Money  may  go,  hardship  and  ill  fortune  betide  them,  but 
there  are  those,  many  and  many  a  one,  whom  sorrow  and  toil  and  suffering, 
borne  together,  have  only  bound  into  a  closer,   deeper,   dearer  affection* 
The  ardour  of  youthful  passion  may  evaporate,  but  there  is  a  calmer,  serener, 
profounder  feeling  that  rises,  as  the  years  pass  on,  in  hearts  that  have  known 
and  trusted  each  other  long.    The  fair  face  may  lose  its  outer  loveliness,  and 
the  form  its  roundness,  and  the  once  light  and  airy  step  its  elasticity.     Bnt 
even  on  the  outward  face  and  form  there  is  a  beauty  which  steals  out  often, 
to  replace  with  a  more  exquisite  charm  that  which  the  years  bear  away — the 
beauty  of  Christian  gentleness  and  sweetness,  of  maturing  character  and 
more  deeply  settled  inward  peace, — ''the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit"    Onward  through  life's  path,   stage  after  stage,   truer  and  mors 
trusted,   loving  and  more  beloved,   they  who  are  thus  united  may  tread 
together  ;^-on,  amidst  the  gathering  evening  shadows  and  the  soft  waning 
lights  that  tell  how  fast  their  sun  of  earthly  joy  is  westering — ^pensiTely,  it 
may  be,  yet  not  sadly  or  despairingly  ; — on,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  heart  knit 
to  heart,  till  the  hour  when  the  inevitable  parting  comes.     And  yet  even  in 
that  which  to  all  besides  has  in  it  a  horror  of  darkness  too  dreadful  to  be 
calmly  contemplated,  there  is  no  lasting  gloom  for  them.     A  little  longer, 
and  the  loved  and  lost  shall  be  once  more  and  forever  united  ;  and  when  tiid 
churchyard  shadows  in  summer  and  winter  days  play  softly  on  the  grave 
where  side  by  side  their  dust  reposes,  bright  with  immortal  beauty,  loving  ai 
immortal  spirits  only  love,  they  shall  dwell  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb. 

LONDON  SOCIETY. — JUNE* 

^* London  Society  Abroad"  is  rather  a  commonplace  sketch,  and  contains 
nothing  new  or  particularly  interesting.* 

"  Out  of  Town  in  the  Season." — A  short  love  story,  well  told,  very  satis-^ 
factory  in  its  termination,  and  of  not  uncommon  occurrence. 
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**A  DttadftU  Discovery.^* — Mr.  Twiddles  ventures  to  indulge  in  private 
theatricals  without  informing  his  wife.  Mrs.  Twiddles  finds  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Twiddles  had  dropped,  containing  most  astounding  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion and  signed  ''Angelina."  Mrs.  Twiddles  follows  Mr.  Twiddles  and 
catches  him  rehearsing  his  part  with  Angelina,  both  being  dressed  in  costume. 
Mrs.  Twiddles  seizes  Mr.  Twiddles  by  his  lace  collar ;  explanations  ensue,  and 
Mrs.  Twiddles  consents  to  become  a  spectator  of  the  play.  But  the  excite- 
ment of  '*  being  caught "  so  preys  upon  Twiddles  that  he  breaks  down  ;  and 
the  moral  of  this  story  of  London  Society  is,  that  it  serves  him  right  for  join- 
ing in  private  theatricals  without  the  knowledge  and  permission  6f  his  wife. 

'*  Cricketana." — A  sketch  of  the  history  of  cricket  in  England. 

"  The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.** — A  brief  description  of  the  most  at- 
tractive pictures  in  this  year's  Exhibition. 

<'  The  Flowers  of  the  Season." — ^Useful  hints  for  ladles  in  arranging  floral 
decorations  for  fStes,  rooms,  and  fountains. 

"  Kent  and  its  Oysters," 

The  illustrations  in  London  Society  are  as  usual  admirable,  but  the  literary 
part  of  this  popular  magazine  requires  the  least  possible  amount  of  mental 
effort. 

THE  EXCHANGE. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  this  valuable  monthly  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Many  of  the  essays  it  contained  were  of  great  value.  The  February  number 
oontaina  an  article  on  the  **  British  West  Indiesy"  showing  that  from  1854 
to  I860,  the  import  trade  has  increased  more  than  twenty-six  per  cent., 
the  export  trade  nine  per  cent.,  and  the  shipping  twenty-seven  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  imports  received  in  the  United  Kingdpm  from  the  West 
India  colonies,  is  about  a  seventh  of  that  from  all  other  colonies,  and  about 
a  thirty -fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  whole  imports  of  the  coimtry.  Cot- 
ton used  to  be  largely  grown.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
80,000  bales  were  sent  to  England— in  1861,  only  about  10,000  bales.  But 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  reviving,  and  public  companies  have  been  formed 
for  establishing  cotton  plantations  in  Jamaica.  They  export  coffee,  cocoa, 
ram,  and  raw  sugar.  The  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  might 
be  profitably  extended,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  Colonies,  and  no 
time  appears  to  be  so  favourable  as  the  present  for  establishing  a  permanent 
commercial  connexion. 

**  The  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  Cheat  Britain  in  1862,"  is  a  lengthy 
and  important  statistical  document,  and  discloses  the  extraordinary  extent 
and  progress  of  British  industry  in  1862.  Such  is  the  magnitude  and  elasti- 
city of  British  commerce,  that  though  it  may  be  temporarily  deranged,  it 
cannot  be  permanently  injured  by  any  disturbing  cause,  such  as  that  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  cotton.  A  considerable  impetus  has  been  given 
by  that  deficiency  to  other  manufactures. 

**  Trade  arid  Finance  in  1862,"  furnishes  us  with  materials  from  which  we 
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may  endeavocir  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  busineas  of  ^le  unemployed  wealth 
of  Britain.     The  new  Baxkks  established  in  1862  may  be  ihos 


Home 8,  with  £12,000,000  capital 

Colonial 5,      "        3,760,000        " 

Indian  2,      "        2,000,000        '' 

Foreign 4,      "        4,000,000 


Total £21,750,000 


<( 


The  Foreign  Loans  during  the  same  year  were  as  follows : — 

Egypt £2,908,040 

Italy   1,782,000 

Morocco 601,200 

Peru 6,600,000 

Portugal 1,700,000 

Russia 4,670,000 

Switzerland    285,000 

Turkey  5,400,000 

Yenezuala 1,000,000 

Total £23,746,240 

The  imports  of  the  precious  metals  were  : — 

Gold £14,389,000 

Silver 7,683,000 

During  the  same  period  the  exports  were  : — 

Gold £11,201,000 

Silver  9,817,010 

Of  joint  stock  companies,  the  following  are  tlie  most  important : — 

Home.  Colonial.  Foroigii. 

Mining  Companies £    770,000        £    710,000        £    366,000 

Land  "        626,000        *  1,660,000  4,300,000 

Sundry         "        3,460,000 


ONCE   A  WKBK. 

Some  Canadian  cricketers  appear  to  have  doubts  respecting  the  laws  of  thii 
noble  game,  and  the  authority  to  whom  appeal  must  be  made  in  case  of  dif 
pute.  We  commend  the  following  extract,  from  Otu;e  a  Week,  to  the  notice 
of  the  unbelievers  in  the  Marylebone  Club  : — 

In  1774  cricket  made  a  great  start.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  had  promoted 
cricket  in  Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Tankerville,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  leaders  of  the  Surrey  and  Hants  Eleven,  conjointly  with  ow 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed  a  committee  under  the  presidency  of  fik 
William  Draper.  They  met  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall-mall,  and  laid 
down  the  rules  of  cricket,  which  very  rules  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  cricket 
of  this  day.     The  old  skeleton  hurdle  was  abolished,  and  wickets  (two  in  num* 
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ber)  twenty'two  inches  high  and  six  inches  wide  were  substituted,  the  weight 
of  the  balls  was  detennkited  to  be  (as  now)  five  ounces  and  a  half  to  five  ouxi- 
06S  and  three-quarters.  In  l^e  following  3rear,  1775,  a  middle  stump  was  ad- 
ded, aiid  although  the  height  and  width  of  the  wickets,  were  twice  increased 
subsequently,  until  they  attained  their  present  size,  still  in  all  essential  poijaris 
'•even  allowing  for  the  difference  of  cricket  grounds,  the  comparatively  re^iq^fa 
materials  for  the  game,  and  the  change  in  style — ^a  cricket  match  in  1775  must 
have  much  resembled  a  cridcet  match  in  1863.  The  next  great  step  in  cricket 
was  the  establishment  of  the  White  Conduit  Club,  in  the  year  1799  ;  and 
among  its  members,  in  addition  to  the  before-named  patrons  of  the  game,  we 
find  the  names  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  Lord  Stratheven,  and  Sir  P.  Burrell.— 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  still  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  their  ground  was  in 
White  Conduit-fields.  One  of  the  attendants  on  this  club,  of  the  name  of 
Lord,  was  persuaded  to  take  a  ground,  which  he  did  ;  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  old  White  Conduit  Club,  a  new  club  called  the  Marylebone  Club, 
was  formed  at  Lord's  ground,  which  was  then  situate  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Dorset  Square.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  the  Mary- 
lebone Club,  as  the  fact  is  notorious  that  the  rules  of  the  Marylebone  Club 
sre  the  only  rules  recognized  as  authentic  throughout  the  world  wherever 
sricket  is  played,  and  that  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of  the  club  in  con- 
Qexion  with  anything  said  or  done  in  the  cricketing  world  is  sufficient  to  stamp 
it  as  the  right  thing  to  say  or  do. 

"  The  Migration^  of  Salmon." — Where  does  the  salmon  go  to  when  it  reaches 
khe  salt  water  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  its  going  to  the  sea  at  all  1  What  does 
it  find  to  feed  upon,  and  how  quick  does  it  grow  ?  are  slight  samples  of  the 
][uestions  which  have  been  asked  in  reference  to  salmon  growth.  At  one  time 
irise  people  abounded  who  could  answer  these  and  similar  questions  off  hand, 
18  it  were  ;  and  one  of  the  gravest  assertions  of  the  old  writers  about  the  sal- 
non  was,  that  the  smelt,  on  arriving  at  salt  water,  went  off  direct,  and  at 
ightening  speed  to  the  North  Pole  ;  a  place  where  the  common  herring  was 
mpposed  to  be  a  c<Histant  visitor.  The  real  truth,  however,  is,  that  no  one 
inowB  where  the  salmon  goes  when  it  reaches  the  sea  : — ^whether  it  proceeds 
io  a  great  distance,  or  finds  a  luxuriant  feeding-ground  in  the  nearest  deep 
rater,  has  never  been  properly  ascertained,  but  that  it  grows  rapidly  under 
Jie  influence  of  the  brine  is  certain.  The  curious  instrict  which  leads  the  sal- 
non,  at  certain  seasons,  to  seek  the  salt  water,  aud  then  to  return  to  its  na- 
irve  stream  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  kind,  is  another  of  the  mysteries  of  sal- 
oon growth  upon  which  different  ideas  prevail.  It  is  said,  that  while  in  the 
ttlt  water  the  salmon  becomes  infested  with  parasites  of  the  crustacean  kind, 
fhich  it  cannot  get  quit  of  till  it  reaches  its  native  streams,  or  at  least  the 
resh  water.  Then,  again,  a  kind  of  fresh- water  louse  fastens  upon  the  animal 
a  the  river  that  is  supposed  to  force  it  seaward  ;  doubtless,  however,  these 
^  but  weak  inventions  of  man  to  account  for  phases  of  life  which  are  the 
katore  of  the  animal,  and  which  it  was  created  to  imdergo.  The  sea  seems  to 
iEO¥ide  a  rich  feeding  ground  for  the  salmon,  for  it  returns  home  improved 
a  condition  and  increased  in  size.  Many  of  the  smelts  liberated  from  the 
Kseeding-ponds  at  Stormontfield  were  marked,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  long 
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they  would  be  abnent,  and  at  what  rate  they  increased  in  size.  Theae  ] 
have  been  from  time  to  time  pretty  satisfactorily  detailed.  It  will  be 
for  instance,  that  a  moiety  of  the  salmon  bom  in  March  of  the  present 
(1863)  will  go  off  to  sea  as  smelts  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1864 
that  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  will  come  back  as  pretty  sizeable  g 
whilst  the  half  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  still  in  the  breeding* 
as  parr !  Smelts  a  few  ounces  in  weight,  when  liberated,  or  marked  in 
(we  speak  now  of  the  river  Shin  experiments)  have  been  recaptured  u 
month  of  July,  after  having  attained  a  weight  of  from  four  to  seven  po 
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AMBBIOAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. — MAT. 

The  articles  in  this  able  Journal  are  most  of  them  of  a  strictly  Bci< 
character.  *^Key  West  Physical  NoUs"  contains  accounts  of  some 
interesting  and  curious  atmospheric  phenomena  at  Key  West  and  ov 
gulf  stream  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  Zo 
Light  is  thus  described  by  Major  E.  B.  Hunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  { 

JSodiaeal  Light, — During  the  winter,  and  especially  in  February 
zodiacal  light  habitually  attains  at  Key  West  a  remarkable  degree  of  dii 
ness.  I  have  repeatedly  traced  it  nearly  to  the  zenith,  but  never  re 
beyond.  The  main  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention,  is  the 
amount  of  light  proceeding  from  this  source.  I  have  over  and  over 
observed  a  distinct  shadow  cast  by  the  zodiacal  light.  Walking  froii 
have  seen  my  shadow  moving  before  me  on  the  white  roadway,  as  if  a 
moonlight,  though  without  definite  boundaries.  I  have,  by  passing 
close  to  a  whitewashed  wall,  seen  my  shadow  very  positive  in  dar! 
though  obscure  in  outline.  Waving  my  arm  up  and  down  within 
inches  of  the  wall,  a  tolerably  defined  outline  of  shadow  resulted, 
respects,  the  shadows  are  what  should  result  from  so  diffused  a  ligh 
may  be  remarked  that  much  the  largest  volume  of  light  comes  from  th 
tion  below  15°  to  20°  from  the  horizon.  Sometimes  Venus,  by  its  bril 
and  position,  rendered  the  observations  doubtful ;  but  I  have  seen 
shadows  unmistakably  when  Venus  was  not  visible,  and  so  late  as  to  ei 
the  idea  of  twilight  refractions  as  their  cause.  I  do  not  know  if  shado 
zodiacal  light  have  before  been  noted,  but  other  persons  corroborati 
impressions,  leaving  no  doubt  that  real,  but  dimly  outlined  shado' 
readily  observable  darkness,  are  habitually  produced  by  the  winter  zc 
light.  This  gives  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  great  increase  of  brightni 
nearing  the  tropics,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  general  terms.  It  is  in< 
singtdarly  beautiful  thing,  to  see  this  grand  mass  of  mellow  light, 
fading  out  into  the  clear  sky,  and  quite  obscuring  the  lustre  of  the 
Way  by  its  superior  brightness.  Where  it  intersects  the  Milky  Way,  I 
the  two  are,  at  the  brightest,  about  equal  in  glow,  but  from  thenoe  ' 
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horizon  the  zodiacal  light  bo  increases  in  radiance  as  to  seem  almost  a  pro- 
longation  of  twilight. 

hunts'   MEBOHANT  MAGAZINE. — JULY. 

^^8hip  C(mmIs  and  Railroads. — Chicago  Convention.** — The  great  canal 

system  of  the  United  States  is  1,724  miles  long  and  is  composed  of  the 

following  main  arteries : 

Miles. 

Erie  Canal,  connecting  Hudson  River  and  the  Lakes   363 

Pennsylyania  Canal,  connecting  Delaware  and  Ohio 395 

Ohio  Canal,  connecting  Ohio  Kiver  and  Lakes 307 

Miami  Canal,       "  "  **         178 

Indiana  Canal,      "  "  "         379 

Illinois  Canal,  connecting  Illinois  River  and  Lakes 102 

1,724 

This  enmneration  does  not  include  the  minor  canals  which  feed  the  great 
trunks.  The  Ohio  system  alone  is  817  miles  long  and  the  coal  canals  are  693 
miles  in  length.  Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  which  has  been  made 
in  canal  rates,  the  traffic  has  sought  the  railroads.  The  Illinois  Canal,  though 
almost  a  dead  level,  having  but  two  locks,  cannot  compete  with  railroads. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  late  Convention  at  Chicago  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  Illinois  Canal  and  of  the  Erie  Canal,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  ships  to 
the  ocean.  The  cost  of  the  first  improvement  is  estimated  to  be  $13,500,000, 
and  of  the  last,  $3,500,000  which  it  is  proposed  to  ask  Congress  to  pay.  The 
question  is  considered  to  be  purely  a  commercial  one,  for  although  the  treaty 
with  England  excludes  the  presence  of  armed  vessels  of  either  power  on  the 
lakes,  the  ability  to  send  iron-clads  through  in  canal  boats,  to  be  put  together 
in  a  short  timef  is  too  well  appreciated  to  admit  of  spending  $20,000,000  to 
make  a  passage  for  them.  The  United  States  Government  has  sent  iron-clads 
to  San  Francisco  in  sailing  vessels  with  great  success.  It  is  argued  that  if 
the  mercantile  sagacity  ci  New  York  saw  the  want  of  an  Erie  Canal,  the 
merchants,  who  have  paid  $400,000,000  for  railroads,  will  not  grudge 
$4,000,000  for  that  object,  and  the  mode  in  which  a  ship  outlet  down  the 
IGssissippi  may  improve  New  York  business  is  not  clearly  demonstrated. 

** Paper  Money. — Hie  Lessotis  of  History.** 

** Legal  Tender  United  Slates  Notes.** — In  September  next  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  this  important  question  will  be  made  known.  Con- 
gress declares  treasury  notes  lawful  money  and  makes  them  a  legal  tender. 
The  First  District  Court  (New  York  City)  holds  that  no  such  power  exists  in 
Congress,  while  in  the  Seventh  District  the  Judges  took  the  opposite  view. 

^^Appropriations  of  the  la^  Session  of  Congress,** — ^The  total  sum  appro- 
priated during  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  the  public  service  was 
1973,065,670,  out  of  which  $729,861,898  was  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
and  a  deficiency  of  $108,732,745,  also  for  the  support  of  the  army.  The 
Tote  for  naval  service  was  $89,848,205. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MQJfTHLY. — UAJ,   JUKE,    AJfD  JULY. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  give  the  contents  of  this  popular  monthly  for 
May  and  June.  Notices  written  at  the  time  were  crowded  out  in  the  July 
Number  of  the  British  Am&ric<m. 

May. — Charles  Lamb's  Uncollected  Writings — ^Dark  Ways — ^After  *Tapi'— 
The  Human  Wheel — its  Spokes  and  Fellows ;  Paul  Blecker  ;  Up  the  Thamed; 
The  Fern  Forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  ;  To  E,  W, ;  Tb^  CoimtCNi; 
Gala  Days ;  Give  ;  Only  an  Irish  Girl ;  Shall  we  Compromise  ?    • 

June. — Weak  Lungi,  and  how  to  make  them  Strong  ;  Violet  Pkmting; 
Paul  Blecker;  The  Haneook  House  and  its  Founder;  Why  Thomas  was 
Discharged  ;  Light  and  Darkness  ;  Wet  Weather  Woric ;  "Hie  Member  from 
Foxden  ;  Mountains  and  their  Origin ;  Camilla's  Concert ;  Spring  at  the 
Capital ;  Horrors  of  SanDomingo. 

Jx7i«Y. — *^  Doings  of  the  8wibeam.**^^A  popular  description  of  some  mar- 
Yellous  results  of  photography,  showing  the  wide  application  of  this  wonder- 
ful art,  and  the  curious  development  to  which  it  leads.  Six  hundred  faces  to 
the  square  inch  are  shown  on  some  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company's 
photographs  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  One  picture  gives  the  musicians. 
Although  the  faces  are  mere  dots,  yet  when  viewed  with  a  miproscope,  they 
are  seen  to  be  complete,  and  all  with  their  mouths  open,  being  taken  in  the 
act  of  singing.  Among  the  curious  facts  related  of  portraits,  are  the  grest 
number  of  aspects  belonging  to  each  countenance ; — ^the  family  likeness  which 
runs  through  a  wide  connection.  The  field  of  photography  has  a  singular  and 
very  unhappy  development  in  America.  The  terrible  mementoes  of  the 
battle-field  have  been  indelibly  recorded  by  the  sun.  The  field  of  Antietam 
shows  war  in  its  dreadful  reality.  The  photographs  of  the  moon  are  of  » 
singularly  interesting  character  ;  and  not  less  interesting  are  the  microsoopic 
photographs.  The  method  of  taking  spiritual  photographs  is  explained,  and 
the  deception  laid  bare. 

**  Outnde  Glimpses  of  E^vglish  PoveHy^"  is  a  sad,  and,  we  fear,  a  not  ove^ 
drawn  picture  of  the  misery  which  exists  in  many  large  towns  in  England. 

"T/ie  Grotuth  of  ContinetUs." — An  •excellent  popular  description  of  the 
slow  separation  of  the  land  from  the  sea,  and  the  formation  of  islands  and 
continents,  with  their  mountain  ranges.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  ttdl 
article  thoroughly,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geology  is  implied.  The  shoii 
description  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  at  nightfall,  is  veiy  beautiful. 

"  Etiglish  Naval  Power  and  English  Colonies" — The  faith  men  have  in  the 
maritime  greatness  of  England,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  she  is  one  gigantic  workdhop,  and  there  is  no  out- 
measuring  her  mechanical  activity.  The  United  States  is  a  strong  naval 
power,  on  account  of  her  capacity  to  produce  ships  of  war,  as  recent  events 
have  shewn.  England  has  now  900  vessels  of  war,  carrying  20,000  guns. 
The  great  strength  of  England  for  maritime  warfare  lies  in  her  colonies. 
Her  war  ships  can  go  to  every  commercial  centre  on  the  globe,  with  canvea 
In  the  Mediterranean  she  has  Gibraltar  and  Malta ;  on  the  highroad  to  Lidia 
she  has  refreshment  stations  all  along  it  with  the  utmost  regularity.  "Epg" 
land,  Gibraltar,  Sierre  Leone,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Cape  Colony,  Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon,  Calcutta.     Thence  on  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong, — and  we 
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toAj  soon  add  a  port  in  Japan  to  Kew  Westmindter.  Then  there  is  the  West 
Ifidles ;  the  commanding  ports  imd  forts  at  the  southern  poin^  of  all  the 
continents,  and  the  overland  route  to  India, — Gibraltar,  Mirfta,  Persia, 
Aden,  Bombay.  The  Falkland  Inlands,  near  Cape  Horn  ;  Cape  of  €k>od 
Hope,  Oeylon,  Singapore,  Tasmania.  The  steady  maroh  towards  the  centre 
ei  the  commercial  waters  of  the  earth,  reveals  a  fixed  pnrpose,  which  no- 
thing is  permitted  to  change.  '*  Mistress  and  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  she 
i»  and  will  eontinue  to  be. 

*'Our  C^neraly^*  is  a  defence  of  General  Butler.  It  makes  him  out  to  be 
a  very  amiable  man,  full  of  humanity,  and  with  much  delicacy  of  feeling. 
The  deocrtption  given  of  the  morality  of  the  slavdiolders  is  horrifying. 

imtttioAtr  ptmuiifi  lots'  oi&ct7LAit  Airn  LiTB&AitY  oAiarnrK. 

Each  number  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  literary  iuform»> 
tion  altogether  separate  from  the  usual  monthly  book-list  of  the  different 
pobliahera.  Messrs.  Pereir^  and  Mons,  Michel  Chevalier  are  preparing  a  great 
French  Encyclopedia,  on  the  scale  of  the  **Enclyclopedia  Britannica'* — the 
work  is  intended  to  advocate  the  free-trade  and  credit  doctrines  held  by  the 
foFwarders.  Mons.  Thiers'  History  of  the  Bevolution^  Consulate,  aend  Empire  will 
be  criticised  and  exposed  in  C<donel  Charras's  fourth  editition  of  his  Waterloo 
Campaign.  The  Gipsies  have  found  a  historian  in  Mr.  Walter  Simson.  A 
collective  edition  of  Mr.  Monckton  Mill's  works  is  annoimced  in  London  : 
Mr.  Gregor's  work,  **  Trois  Roisy  Trois  Peuplea  et  Trois  Siiclea,**  is  ready  for 
the  press — Bishop  Colenso's  third  volume  is  in  the  press.  Mrs.  Frances 
Anne  Kemble's  journal  during  her  residence  upon  a  plantation  in  Georgia, 
will  soon  be  ismrad.  With  respect  to  government  books,  the  Cireular  says. 
''Heavy  editions  of  every  document  (seldom  less  than  five  thousand,  often 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand)  are  printed,  not  for  sale  to  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  want  them,  but  for  distribution  at  hap-hazard  through  the  ponderous 
mail-bags  of  honourable  Congressmen.  Who  get  the  books?  In  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  noisy  politicians,  the  bar-room  oracles,  the  idle  talkers, 
the  thoughtless  class  of  people  who  read  nothing  but  their  newspapers.  They 
are  used  to  make  votes.  The  quiet  student,  the  man  of  scientific  tastes,  the 
intelligent  mechanic,  the  young  man  hungry  for  knowledge, — these  are  seldom 
&vored  with  a  perusal  of  the  volumes  they  could  use  so  well.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  add  it  is  also  the  most  favourable 


one." 


HABPER'S  magazine. — JULY. 


<«acMMs  in  ike  War  of  1812."— The  iwridests  of  tiie  War  of  1812  are 
iMvrated  in  these  ''Seenee"  with  maeh  animosity,  eqf>eGially  against  the 
TictoTS  in  many  important  battles  in  which  Hull  and  Windiester  suffered 
4iiaafci  The  conduct  of  the  British  and  the  Indian  Allies,  as  well  as  that  of 
tlw  British  Government  in  saxetionkig  and  oordiaUy  improving  of  the  con- 
4aot  of  thei>  gallant  officers  and  troops^  is  severely  reprobated.  The  writer 
paints  one  side  of  ^e  picture  only,  and  we  need  not  say  mtaxAi  side  that  ii. 
Ihe  pNSBUt  time  is  particularly  unsuited  for  a  veharii  of  those  hstrbaritiea 
Irinoh  the  Indians  engaged  oo  both  side*  indulged  in^  Indian  waHkveis 
■iwiij»T<wiy  aad  tlioi^  is  no  donU  tittt  liMMfafHl^ioMnaweM  petniUadby 
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tamed  a  view  of  lake  Nyanza  during  the  second  expedition  was  from  tke 
town  of  Mashonde,  in  the  Uidu  portion  of  the  country  of  Uganda,  oa  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.     Pursuing  his  way  northward  along  the  shore  to 
the  valley  of  Katonga,  which  is  ratuated  on  the  equator,  the  land  above  the 
lake  becomes  very  beautiful,  being  composed  of  low  sandstone  hills  deefdy 
scored  and  seamed  by  the  heavy  rains,  covered  with  gigantic  grass  of  unstur- 
passed  verdure,  and  by  groves  of  trees  as  tall  and  straight  as  the  blue  gums  of 
Australia.    Travelling  however  i»  most  irksome  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for, 
owing  to  the  gradual  subsidence  of  ail  the  streams,  the  moorlanda  surround- 
ing them  are  mere  net-works  of  rushes  covering  unfathomable  soft  bog& 
Crossing  the  equator  he  reached  the  Mworongo,  a  stream  of  moderate  nz/d, 
and  said  to  flow  out  of  the  lake.     It  runs  north,  and  joins  the  Nile  in  the 
kingdom  of  Unyoru,  when  its  name  is  changed  to  Kafu.     Further  on  the 
Luajerri  follows  its  example,  and  still  further  on,  at  the  centre  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  lake,  issues  the  parent  stream  of  the  Nile,  falling  over  rocks 
of  an  igneous  character,  and  forming  falls  tweWe  feet  high,  which  he  had 
christened  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Ripon  Falk,"  in  honour  of  the  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society  at  the  time  of  the  starting  of  the  expedition.     The 
escape  of  the  Nyanza's  waters,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  equator,  was  the 
only  outlet  examined,^  owing  to  the  barbarous  restrictions  placed  ontraveUen 
by  the  King  of  the  country.     They,  however,  saw  the  junction  of  tho  Nile 
with  the  Kafu  and  Asua  rivers,  and  crossed  the  La%)erri  half  w4y  between 
its  escape  from  the  lake  and  its  junction  with  the  parent  stream.     Proceed- 
ing down  the  Nile  from  the  Ripon  Falls,  they  first  passed  through  a  row  of 
sandstone  hills,  after  which  the  river  rushes  down-  due  north  with  the  beaixtjy 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  running  off  at  last  into  long  flats,  more  like  a  lake 
than  a  river.     In  Unyoru  it  is  increased  by  the  contributions  of  the  Kala 
and  Luajerri,  and  continues  navigable  as  far  as  the  Kerama  Falls,  whera^it 
rushes  on  with  boisterous  liveliness.     They  could  not  continue  their  pisiimgn 
beyond  this  point  owing  to  a  war  that  was  raging  in  the  country.     They  n^st 
met  the  old  river  in  the  Madi  country,  where  it  still  bears  the  uzumistskahle 
character  of  the  Nile — ^long  flats  and  long  rapids.     Here  it  is  that  MMytlwr 
great  feeder  from  the  Nyanza  lake,  the  Assua  river,  joins  it  on  the  owtogn 
side.     On  the  other  side  a  long  flat  extends  far  into  the  country^-as  iai^ 
Captain  Speke  believes,  as  the  little  Luta  Nzigi  lake.     With  the  rest  of  the 
Nile  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted ;  but  little  is  really  known  about  it, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  no  one  having  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  pUoe  niloiBetsei 
at  proper  spots.     Procee^ling  onwards  the  next  great  afliuent  is  tha  Bahr-ol- 
Gaszai,  which  joins  the  Nile  with  hardly  any  visible  stream,  having  mote  the 
appearance  of  a  lake  than  of  a  river.    The  second  is  the  Geraffee  river,  whkh 
may  be  said  to  be  only  one-third  of  the  Nile  in  aJjoe  at  its  point  of  jonoiioiL 
Its  source  has  yet  to  be  discovered.     Its  character  suggests  the  poadbility  of 
its  coming  from  lake  Nyanza.     The  third  affluent  is  the  Southern  Sobat 
river,  also  full  and  navigable.     The  Northern  Sobat  they  passed  without 
knowing  it.     Captain  Speke  then  went  on  to  describe  some  otker  tribntarias 
of  the  NMe,  concluding  by  giving  an  account  of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Bakw 
at  Khartoum,  who  had  nobly  come  up  the  Nile  to  meet  him^  with  no  kas 
than  three  ladies.     Mr.   Baker  and  his  par^  intended  folkming  out  the 
stream  supposed  to  lead  to  the  little  Luta  Nzigi  lake  to  its  source.     They 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Petherick  was  in  perfect  health  and  ez- 
eellent  spirit^  and  trading  energetically  ipdien  last  he  heard  of  him. 
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CERTAIN  CRANIAL  FORMS. 

BY   DANIEL   WILSON,  LL.D.* 

Among  the  characteristic  customs  of  greatest  preyalence  throughout 
this  continent,  none  has  atttracted  greater  attention  than  that  of  artificial 
<cranial  distortion.  To  all  appearance,  the  civilized  nations  of  Mexico 
«nd  Peru  had  developed  independent  phases  of  progress  in  arts,  science, 
and  social  policy,  without  mutual  intercourse  or  any  knowledge  of  each 
odier.  Nevertheless,  we  trace  the  singular  practice  of  moulding  the  hu- 
man head  into  abnormal  forms,  alike  among  the  civilized  races  of  Peru, 
the  ancient  lettered  architects  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and 
among  barbarous  tribes  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  earth-works  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  mound-builders  have 
been  found  to  cover  artificially  flattened  crania;  and  the  student  of 
American  native  civilization,  as  he  turns  from  pondering  over  the  mar- 
velloas  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics  on  the  sculptured  slabs  of  Palenque 
or  Uzmal,  is  startled  to  find  the  very  cranial  forms  and  strange  physiog- 
nomical contours  of  the  architectural  race  of  Central  America  reproduced 
among  some  of  the  most  barbarous  living  tribes  of  Oregon  and  the  Col- 
umbia River.  But,  now  that  the  study  of  craniology  has  been  carried 
oat  by  many  intelligent  observers,  the  fact  is  becoming  familiar  to  us, 
that  artificial  cranial  deformation  is  no  peculiarity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  compressed  crania  of  the 
Asiatic  Macrocephali  attracted  the  attention  of  Hippocrates  five  centur- 
ies before  the  Christian  era ;  and  Blumenbach,  the  foremost  of  European 
craniologistSy  figured  in  the  first  fasciculus  of  his  **  Decades  Craniorum, 
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in  1790,  an  imperfect  compressed  skull,  received  by  him  from  Rossis, 
with  the  information  that  it  was  probably  a  Tartar,  and  which  he  desig- 
nates an  Asiatic  Macrocephalus.  Imperfect  as  were  his  data,  his  concla- 
sion  was  probably  just ;  as  subsequent  inquiry  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
various  examples  of  the  same  class  of  compressed  and  elongated  crania  on 
ancient  historical  sites  in  the  Crimea,  and  around  the  shores  of  the 
Eoxine. 

In  1843,  Rathke  communicated  to  Miiller's  "  Archiv  fiir  Anatomie" 
the  figure  of  another  skull,  strikingly  resembling  the  one  previously  en- 
graved by  Blumenbach.      Like  the  former,  it  is  very  imperfect,  but  cor- 
responds to  it  in  exhibiting  the  same  depression  of  the  frontal  bone. — 
This  example  is  described  by  the  author  as  having  ^been  procured  from 
an  ancient  burial-place  near  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea.      And,  in   1 849,  M. 
Rathke  published  a  memoir,  in  which  he  investigated  the  subject  more 
inlly ;  and  showed  that  the  vicinity  of  Kertch  had  yielded  other  illastrt- 
tions  of  the  same  remarkable  artificially  modified  crania  of  the  ancient 
world,  corresponding  to  those  of  Peru  and  the  tribes  of  North  Americt 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.     In  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  Crimean 
Macrocephalic  crania,   M.  Rathke  draws  attention  to  the  notices,   by 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  of  the  ancient  tribes  who  derived  their  name 
fiom  the  singular  practice  of  elongating  the  head  during  infancy.      Hip* 
pocrates,  in  his  *'  De  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis,''  speaks  of  them  as  a  p^oplf 
among  whom  "  those  are  thought  the  most  noble  who  have  the  loi^c4 
heads.'*     In  this  respect,  the  modem  American  flat-head  tribes,  as  well 
as  the  older  Peruvians,  exhibit  a  remarkable  correspondence  in  the  ide«| 
by  which  all  have  been  actuated.    Among  the  flat-head  tribes,  the  conn-* 
pressed  and  distorted  skull  is  the  symbol  of  aristocracy ;  while  the  sUtcji 
of  the  tribe  are  rigidly  precluded  from  giving  the  prized  deformity  to  tbi) 
hefids  of  their  offspring.    Other  distorted  crania,  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Vienna,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Avars  or  the  Huns  of  Attiliu 
But  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  curious  commentary,  singn* 
larly  illustrative  of  the  essential  correspondence  between  the  artificiidlf 
modified  crania  of  the  Old  aud  New  World.     Dr.  Tschudi,  the  Swisa  tnr 
veller,  whose  works  on  the    "  Antiquities  and  Ethnology  of  Peru  **  have 
justly  attracted  attention,  published  a  memoir  on  one  of  the  Austrian  ab- 
normal crania,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  publications 
of  M.  Rathke,  in  which  he  maintained  the  identity  of  the   Austrian  aiu} 
Peruvian  skulls,  and  traced  the  origin  of  the  former  to  the  connection  be- 
tween Germany  and  Peru  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  both  were  und^ 
the  common  rule  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.      At  that  period,  as  he  as- 
sumed, certain  artificially  compressed  Peruvian  crania  had  been  brought 
over,  along  with  other  curious  relics  of  the  New  World ;  and  having  been 
thrown  aside^  they  thus  turned  up,  some  three  centuries  afterwards»  to 
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baffle  the  speculations  of  modern  science.  Further  disooyeries,  however, 
have  sufficed  to  dispel  this  gratuitous  assumption ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
4oabted»  that  the  remarkable  abnormal  skulls,  both  of  Rertch  and  other 
localities  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dan- 
mhe,  confirm  and  illustrate  the  references  by  Hippocrates,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  other  early  writers,  to  an  Asiatic  people  among  whom  the  very  same 
pra^ctices  prevailed  as  still  form  special  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
m>rth-west  tribes  of  America,  on  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  Rivers  and  on 
Yancouver's  Island. 

More  recentljf,  the  discovery  of  a  sk\Ul  with  a  very  remarkable  vertical 
occiput,  rising  almost  abruptly  from  the /oratnen  maynumj  in  an  ancient 
mbterranean  quarry  near  the  Damascus  Gate  of  Jerusalem,  has  added  a 
furious  and  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  Asiatic  source  of  the  com* 
preased  crania  of  Europe.  This  interesting  example,  obtained  by  Mr.  J. 
J^dson  Barclay  during  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  deposited  by  him  in 
tb^  cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  ingenious  and  able  treatise  by  Dr.  J.  Aitken 
Meigs^*  who  is  led  to  refer  it  probably  to  an  Asiatic  people  occupying 
IIns  region  around  Lake  Baikal,  and  on  the  highway  of  the  migrating  na- 
tipoa  tending  eastward  towards  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  and  the  islands  occu- 
|lj)e4  by  races  common  to  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

The  inference  suggested  by  such  traces  of  ancient  community  of  coa- 
tiana  between  America  and  Asia  cannot  fail  to  point  to  intercourse  be- 
twi^pi  the  two  continents,  and  to  confirm  the  idea  of  thoae  who  believe  in 
tb^  cpmmon  Mongolian  characteristics  of  the  American  and  Central  Aai- 
atjip  i^u^.    It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  to  be  assumed  on  such  a  the- 
Ofy»  that  Asia,  as  the  older  continent,  historically  considered,  contributed 
tb^  aingular  custom  of  cranial  deformation  to  the  New  World.      On  the 
4puitic  shores  of  Behring  Straits,  and  throughout  the  intermediate  islands 
of  the  North  Pacific,  the  traces  of  mis^ration  from  America  to  Asia  are 
ibnndant ;  but  no  evidence  points  directly  to  the  flow  of  a  nomad  current 
in  the  opposite  direction  within  any  historic  period.      Considering  the 
ffptj  wide  diffusion  of  the  practice  throughout  Southern  as  well  as  North- 
fm  America,  and  the  very  partial  character  of  its  adoption  in  Asia,  I  am 
rtrongly  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  traces  of  ethnical  influence 
contributed  by  America  to  Asia.    This  view  of  the  question  is  replete 
irilb  interest  in  relation  to  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
peopling  of  the  American  continent ;  but  other  evidence  of  a  like  kind 
ipma  the  inquirer  of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
xypiprehensive  bearings  of  this  class  of  evidence,  before  making  it  the 

*  Description  of  a  deformed  fragmentary  skull  found  in  an  ancient  quarry  cave  at 
'vmalem.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Science  of  Philadelphia,  September,  1869. 
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basis  of  any  general  deductions.  It  is  with  this  subject  of  artificial  com- 
pression of  the  skull,  as  with  so  many  others,  the  more  fully  it  is  studied* 
novel  illustrations  appear  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters  ;  and  what  wu 
once  deemed  peculiar  to  America  is  now  found  illustrated  among  the 
characteristics  of  many  wide  scattered  races  of  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  I  availed  myself  of  the  facilities 
afforded  me  by  Professor  Henry,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  to  examine  with  minute  care  the  ethnological  collectbiii 
formed  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  illustrative  of  the 
manners,  customs,  arts,  and  ethnical  characteristics,  of  the  races  on  the 
Pacific  coasts  and  islands.  The  collections  include  crania  of  various  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  a  number  of  compressed  and 
greatly  distorted  Chinook  and  other  flat-head  skulls,  as  well  as  crania  of 
Fiji,  Kanaka,  and  other  Pacific  islanders.  A  renewed  visit  to  the  Mor- 
tonian  collection  at  Philadelphia — already  familiar  to  me  by  former  study 
of  the  cabinets  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  there — afforded  addi- 
tional means  of  testing  the  extended  diffusion  of  the  practice  of  cranial 
deformation.  Among  the  Fiji  skulls  in  both  collections,  several  exam* 
pies  exhibit  the  broad,  well-rounded  occiput,  which  is  considered  by  the 
Fijians  as  a  special  beauty.  But  this  is  not  an  invariable  characteristic 
even  among  that  peculiar  insular  race.  One  male  skull  brought  home 
by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  (No.  4581)  has  the  foUt 
rounded  form  of  the  occiput  well  defined,  presenting  in  profile  a  rotund 
development  passing  by  a  nearly  uniform  gradation  into  the  coronal  re- 
gion. But,  in  another  Fiji  skull  of  the  same  collection, — that  of  Vein- 
dovi.  Chief  of  Rantavu,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  United  States 
ship  "  Peacock"  in  1840,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1842, — the  ocdput 
though  full,  is  slightly  vertical.  The  occipital  development  of  the  Fiji 
cranium  is  the  more  interesting,  as  we  are  now  familiar  with  the  fact, 
that  an  artificially  flattened  occiput  is  of  common  occurence  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ''In  the  Malay  race,"  says  Dr.  Picker- 
ing, "  a  more  marked  peculiarity,  and  one  very  generally  observabler  is 
the  elevated  occiput,  and  its  slight  projection  beyond  the  line  of  the  necL 
The  Mongolian  traits  are  heightened  artificially  in  the  Chinooks ;  but  it 
is  less  generally  known  that  a  slight  pressure  is  often  applied  to  the  occi- 
put by  the  Polynesians,  in  conformity  with  the  Malay  standard*"  *  Dr. 
Nott,  in  describing  the  skull  of  a  Kanaka  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  who 
died  at  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Mobile,  mentions  his  being  struck  by  its 
singular  occipital  formation  ;  but  this  he  learned  was  due  to  an  artificial 
flattening,  which,  the  islander  had  stated  to  his  medical  attendants  in  the 
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hospital,  was  habitually  practised  in  bis  family.*  According  to  Dr.  Da* 
fis,  it  is  traceable  to  so  simple  a  source  as  the  Kanaka  mother's  habit  of 
supporting  the  head  of  her  nursling  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  f  What- 
erer  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  now  well  established.  The  occipital  flat* 
tening  is  clearly  defined  in  at  least  three  of  the  Kanaka  skulls  in  the 
Mortonian  collection  :  No.  1300,  a  male  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
aged  about  forty :  No.  1308,  apparently  that  of  a  woman,  trom  the  same 
locality ;  and  in  No.  695,  a  girl  of  Oahu,  of  probably  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  is  marked  unsymmetrical,  and  with  the  flattening  on  the  left  side 
of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  The  Washington  collection  includes 
fourteen  Kanaka  skulls,  besides  others  from  various  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
among  which,  several  examples  of  the  same  artificial  formation  occur : 
e.  ^.,  No.  4587»  a  large  male  skull,  distorted  and  unsymmetrical ;  and 
No.  4367>  (female  ?)  from  an  ancient  cemetry  at  Wailuka,  Mani,  in  which 
the  flattened  occiput  is  very  obvious. 

The  traces  of  purposed  deformation  of  the  head  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  have  an  additional  interest  in  their  relation  to  one  possible 
•oarce  of  South  American  population  by  oceanic  migration  suggested  by 
philological  and  other  independent  evidence.  But  this  is  a  subject  which 
would  tempt  me  away  from  the  present  inquiry,  and  demands  much  am- 
pler space  than  could  now  be  allowed  for  its  consideration.^  Among  the 
causes  above  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the  Kanaka  flattened  occiput,  is 
•DO  suggestive  of  its  origin  from  influences  which,  though  artificial,  are 
not  traceable  to  design  ;  and  to  like  undesigned  artificial  causes  have  becB 
traced  some  of  the  peculiarities  even  of  ancient  British  crania.  The  im- 
portance of  this  element  of  artificial  disturbance  of  ethnical  forms  of  crania 
li  only  now  being  fully  appreciated.  To  it  I  believe  to  be  traceable  some  of 
the  predominant  peculiarities  which  hav<f  suggested  the  idea  of  a  homo- 
(eeneous  cranial  type  characteristic  of  the  whole  native  population  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  which  guided  the  distinguished  American 
eraniologist.  Dr.  Morton,  when  describing  the  celebrated  Scioto-Mound 
sknlly  in  his  selection  of  it  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  native  American  skull- 
form.  *'This,"  he  remarks  in  his  '*  Catalogue  of  Human  Crania,"  "  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  admirably  formed  head  of  the  American  race  hitherto 
discovered.  It  possesses  the  national  characteristics  in  perfection,  as 
seen  in  the  elevated  vertex,  flattened  occiput,  great  inter-parietal  diameter, 
ponderous  bony  structure,  salient  nose,  large  jaws,  and  broad  face.  It  is 
the  perfect  type  of  Indian  conformation,  to  which  the  skulls  of  all  the 

^  Tjpes  of  Mankind,  p.  486. 

t  Crania  Brittannica,  Dec.  iii.  pi.  24  (4). 

t  The  author  has  discossed  some  of  the  points  referred  to,  in  his  Prehistoric  Man» 
ToL  ii  chaps,  xxii  aod  xxv. 
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tribes  from  Cape  Horn  to  C&nada  more  or  less  approximate/'  On  risi^ 
ing  Philadelphia  some  years  since,  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  the 
Mortonian  collection,  I  made  the  ancient  mound  crania  a  special  objeol 
of  study.  But  the  Sciota-Mound  skull,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
prized  treasures  of  the  collection,  was  not  then  included  among  tht 
crania  of  its  class  ;  and  it  was  not  until  my  recent  yisit  that  I  had  ill 
opportunity  of  studying  the  original. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  to  satisfy  me  that  the  remarkaUl 
form  and  proportions  of  that  skull  are  much  more  due  to  artificial  into- 
ences  than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  from  the  views  published  in  tlM 
*' Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."*  The  yertical  view,  es- 
pecially, is  very  inaccurate.  In  the  original,  it  presents  the  peculiat 
characteristics  of  the  troncated  form ;  passing  abruptly  from  a  broad 
flattened  occiput  to  its  extreme  parietal  breadth,  and  then  tapering  wUi 
slight  lateral  swell  until  it  reaches  its  least  breadth  immediately  h&' 
hind  the  external  angular  processes  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  occipat 
has  been  subjected  to  the  flattening  process  to  a  much  greater  ettett 
than  is  apparent  from  the  drawings  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  accoai* 
panied  by  no  corresponding  affection  of  the  frontal  bone,  such  as  in^fi* 
tably  results  from  the  procedure  of  the  Chinooks  and  other  flathari 
tribes,  among  whom  the  desired  cranial  deformation  is  efPected  by  bsH^ 
dages  crossing  the  forehead,  and  consequently  modifying  the  fW>ntal  ss 
much  as  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  On  this  account,  great  as  is 
the  amount  of  flattening  in  this  remarkable  skull,  it  is  probably  d« 
solely  to  the  undesigned  pressure  of  the  cradle-board  acting  on  a  head 
of  remarkedly  brachycephalic  proportions  and  great  natural  posterior 
breadth.  The  forehead  is  fully  arched,  the  glabella  prominent,  and  thi 
whole  character  of  the  frontal  bone  is  essentially  different  from  ihi 
Indian  type.  The  sutures  are  very  much  ossified,  and  even  to  some  ex^ 
tent  obliterated.  So  early  as  1857,  when  discussing  Dr.  Morton's  theof^ 
of  one  uniform  cranial  type  pervading  the  whole  ancient  and  modeia 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  with  the  single  exception  of  tlH 
Esquimaux,  I  remarked,  "  I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  furthsl 
investigation  will  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vertical  or  flattOMd 
occiput,  instead  of  being  a  typical  characteristic,  pertains  entirely  to  tlM 
class  of  artificial  modifications  of  the  natural  cranium  familiar  to  thi 
American  ethnologist,  alike  in  the  disclosures  of  ancient  graves  and  ia 
the  customs  of  widely  separated  living  tribes."t 

One  result  of  this  confirmation  of  an  earlier  opinion  was  to  direct  my 

' 

*  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  pi.  zlvii.  and  zlviii. 

t  Edinburgh  Philosoph.  Joarnal|  N.8.i  vol.  vii.  p.  24 ;   Oanadian  Joamal|  V6l.  iL 
p.  406. 
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•Ctention  with  renewed  interest  to  the  traces  of  similar  undesigned  arti- 
ficial conformation  in  ancient  British  crania  ;  and  it  will  not,  I  venture 
to  hope,  prove  uninteresting  to  the  antiquaries  of  New  England  to  folio% 
IB  the  footsteps  of  some  researches,  hy  means  of  which  the  skulls  reco- 
vered from  Indian  graves  of  this  continent  throw  light  on  the  habits  and 
flocial  life  of  the  British  Islands  in  pre-historic  centuries.  In  illustrating 
this,  it  will  give  definiteness  to  the  subject  to  refer  to  a  specific  exam|^ 
of  the  ancient  British  cranium  in  which  occipital  conformation  is  appa- 
renft,  traceable,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  same  source  as  the  corresponding 
ferm  of  many  American  Indian  skulls. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1851,  I  learned  that  a  rude  stone  cist,  or  pri- 
initive  sarc<^hagus,  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  trenching  it 
garden  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
qH}t  in  company  with  several  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  At  a  slightly  elevated  spot,  which  probably  marked  the  site 
of  the  ancient  barrow  under  which  a  chief  had  been  entombed,  a  shallow 
cist  was  brought  to  light,  formed  of  unhewn  slabs  of  sandstone,  enclosing 
M  space  nearly  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad.  A  large  slab  covered  the 
whole,  and  projected  over  the  sides,  so  as  effectually  to  protect  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  from  any  infiltration  of  earth.  It  lay  in  a  sandy  soil,  within 
Httle  more  than  two  feet  of  the  surface ;  but  it  had  probably  been  co- 
vered until  a  comparatively  recent  period  by  a  greater  depth  of  earthy 
■s  its  site,  which  was  higher  than  the  surrounding  surface,  possibly  pre- 
served the  traces  of  the  nearly  levelled  tumulus.  Slight  as  this  elevatioa 
was,  it  had  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lodgement  of  water ;  and 
hence  the  cist  was  found  perfectly  free  from  damp.  Within  this^  a  male 
skeleton  lay  on  its  left  side.  The  arms  appeared  to  have  been  folded 
over  the  breast,  and  the  knees  drawn  up  so  as  to  touch  the  elbows.  The 
head  bad  been  supported  by  a  flat  water-worn  stone  for  its  pillow ;  but 
from  this  it  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  cist,  on  its  being  detached 
hj  the  decomposition  of  the  fleshly  ligatures ;  and,  as  is  common  ia 
crania  discovered  under  similar  circumstances,  it  had  completely  decayed 
at  the  part  in  contact  with  the  ground.  A  portion  of  the  left  side  is 
tbms  wanting ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  skull  was  not  only  nearly 
perfect  when  found,  but  the  bones  are  solid  and  heavy ;  and  the  whole 
skeleton  appeared  to  me  so  well  preserved  as  to  have  admitted  of  artico- 
hifion.  Above  the  right  shoulder  a  neat  earthen  vase  had  been  placed, 
probably  with  food  or  drink.  It  contained  only  a  little  sand  and  black 
dast  when  recovered,  uninjured,  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  depo- 
rted by  affectionate  hands  many  centuries  before ;  and  is  now  preserved, 
along  with  the  skull,  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh. 

The  skull  discovered  under  such  interesting  circumstances,  within  sight 
of  the  Scottish  capital,  and  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  its  primitive  sepal- 
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ture,  connecting  so  curiously  the  present  with  a  remote  past,  exhibits  • 
peculiar  flattening  at  the  back  of  the  head,  such  as,  in  many  Indian 
skulls,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  use  of  the  flat  cradle-board  in  infancy. 
This  source  of  cranial  conformation  did  not  escape  the  sagacious  and  ob* 
serrant  eye  of  Dr.  Morton,  in  relation  to  the  peculiarities  of  American- 
typical  skull-forms ;  though  the  pre-occupation  of  his  mind  with  the 
idea  of  one  universally  predominant  American  type  prevented  him  giving 
full  value  to  its  influence.  When  commenting,  in  his  "  Crania  Amerf* 
cana,"  on  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Peruvian  skulls,  he  notes 
in  reference  to  them,  ''  These  heads  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their 
imallness,  but  also  for  their  irregularity ;  for,  in  the  whole  series  in  my 
possession,  there  is  but  one  that  can  be  called  symmetrical.  This  irregu- 
larity chiefly  consists  in  the  greater  projection  of  the  occiput  to  one  side 
than  the  other ;  showing,  in  some  instances  a  surprising  degree  of  de- 
formity. As  this  condition  is  as  often  observed  on  one  side  as  the  other, 
it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  intentional  application  of  mechanical 
force :  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  common  to  the  whole 
American  tribes,  and  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  increased  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  is  placed  in  the  cradle.*' 

By  the  mode  of  nursing  the  Indian  pappoose,  the  soft  bones  of  the 
skull  are  subjected  to  a  slight  but  constant  pressure  in  one  direction 
during  the  whole  period  of  suckling ;  which,  among  a  nomad  people,  is 
protracted  to  a  much  longer  period  than  is  usual  among  civilized  races  in 
a  settled  condition  of  life.  To  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed 
certain  familiar  occipital  forms  in  the  Indian  skull,  traceable  among 
tribes  who  never  purposely  employ  any  artificial  means  for  modifying  the 
shape  of  the  head ;  and  the  same  cause  tends  to  increase  the  brachyce- 
phalic  proportions,  or  short  longitudinal  diameter,  as  compared  with  the 
parietal  breadth  which  is  characteristic  of  many  Indian  heads.  But  it 
now  becomes  obvious,  that  a  like  cause  has  tended  to  the  exaggeration 
of  the  same  abbreviated  longitudinal  diameter  in  ancient  European  bi*- 
chycephalic  crania.  Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse  has  not  only  illustrated  this  in  his 
"Essai  sur  les  Deformations  artificielles  du  CriSlne."  but  incidentally 
notices  the  peculiarity  referred  to  in  Scottish  and  Scandinavian  skulli^ 
and  traces  it  to  the  same  probable  source  of  the  cradle-board,  ffis 
remarks  are,  "Passant  dans  I'ancien  continent,  ne  tardons-nons  pas  I 
reconnaitre  que  ce  berceau  plat  et  solide  y  a  produit  des  efPets  analogues. 
Les  anciens  habitants  de  la  Scandinavie  et  de  la  CalMonie  devaient  s^en 
servir,  si  Ton  en  juge  par  la  forme  de  leurs  cr&nes." 

Dr.  Thumam  and  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  the  learned  authors  of  the 
*'  Crania  Britannica,*'  also  fully  recognize  the  source  of  deformation  as 
one  which  has  affected  an  important  class  of  crania  recovered  from 
ancient  British  barrows.     Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  ascribes  the  flattened 
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•ccipnt  obseryed  by  him  in  certain  skulls  recovered  from  the  sepulchral 
mounds  of  Derbyshire,  and  described  in  his  "  Ten  Years'  Diggings  in 
Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave-hills/'  to  the  same  cause;  and  indeed  this 
source  of  certain  ancient  skull-forms,  and  the  inference  deducible  from  it, 
of  the  use  of  the  cradle-board  among  prehistoric  races  of  Britain  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  may  now  be  considered  as  generally  recognized  among 
European  craniologists.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  slight  importance ;  for  it 
thereby  becomes  obvious,  that  a  class  of  variations  in  the  form  of  the 
human  head,  which  becomes  more  comprehensive  as  attention  is  directed 
to  it,  is  wholly  independent  of  congenital  or  inherited  characteristics. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  importance  of  the  truths  resulting  from 
the  recognition  of  undesigned  artificial  causes,  affecting  the  forms  alike 
of  European  and  American  crania,  chiefly  lies.     The  contents  of  early 
British  cists  and  barrows  prove  that  the  race  with  which  they  originated 
was  a  rude  people,  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  knowledge  of 
metals,  or,  at  best,  in  the  earliest  rudimentary  stage  of  metallurgic  arts  : 
they  were  in  as  uncivilized  a  condition  as  the  rudest  forest  Indians  of 
this  continent.   To  prove,  therefore,  that,  like  the  Red-Indian  squaw,  the 
British  allophylian,  or  Celtic  mother,  formed  the  cradle  for  her  babe  of 
a  flat  board,  to  which  she  bound  it,  for  safety  and  facility  of  nursing,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  nomad  life,  though  interesting,  like  every  other 
recovered  glimpse  of  a  long-forgotten  past,  is  not,  in  itself,  a  discovery 
of  great  significance ;  but  it  reminds  us  how  essentially  man,  even  in  the 
most  degraded  state  of  wandering  savage  life,  differs  from  all  other 
animals.    The  germs  of  an  artificial  life  are  there.     External  appliances, 
and  the  conditions  which  we  designate  as  domestication  in  the  lower 
animals,   appear  to  be  inseparable  from  him.      The  most  untutored 
nomads  subject  their  offspring  to  many  artificial  influences,  such  as  have 
no  analogy  among  the  marvellous  instinctive  operations  of  the  lower 
animals.    It  is  not  even  unworthy  of  notice,  that  man  is  the  only  animal 
to  whom  a  supine  position  is  natural  for  repose ;  and  with  him,  more 
than  any  other  animal,  the  head,  when  recumbent,  invariably  assumes  a 
position  which  throws  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  brain-case,  and  not  on 
the  malar  or  maxillary  bones.     Without,  therefore,  running  to  the  ex- 
treme of  Dr.  Morton,  who  denied,  for  the  American  continent  at  least, 
the  existence  of  any  true  dolichocephalic  crania,  or  indeed  any  essential 
variation  from  one  assumed  typical  form,  it  becomes  an  important  point 
for  the  craniologist  to  determine,  if  possible,  to  what  extent  certain  char- 
acteristic diversities  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  inherited  features  of  a 
tribe  or  race,  or  whether  they'are  not  the  mere  result  of  artificial  causes 
originating  in  long-perpetuated  national  customs  and  nursery  usages. 

The  Scioto-Mound  skull  illustrates  that  peculiar  occipital  conforma- 
tion, produced  by  artificial  causes,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  the 
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*•  vertical  occiput."  But  there  is  another  form  equally  commoii  in 
ican  crania,  and  now  recognized  as  characteristic  of  certain  British  skalli, 
where  the  compression  aifects  the  parietal  hones  along  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  occipital  hone,  and  produces  an  ohlique  flattening  extend- 
ing towards  the  crown  of  the  head.  This,  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  regards 
Us  something  essentially  distinct  from  the  vertical  occiput,  and  designaM 
it  ''  parieto-occipital  flatness.'*  The  term  correctly  expresses  the  fom, 
which  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Indian  skulls,  and  is  in  reality  tte 
most  inartificial  of  all  the  results  of  the  undesigned  pressure  of  the 
eradle  hoard.  This  will  he  understood  hy  a  very  simple  experiment.  If 
the  ohserver  lie  down  on  the  floor,  without  a  pillow,  and  then  ascerti^ 
what  part  of  the  hack  of  the  head  touches  the  ground,  he  will  find  tlwl 
it  is  the  portion  of  the  occiput  immediately  above  the  lambdoidal  stttMV^ 
and  not  the  occipital  hone.  When  the  Indian  mother  places  a  sufficient 
high  pillow  for  her  infant,  the  tendency  of  the  constant  pressure  will  be 
to  produce  the  vertical  occiput ;  hut  where,  as  is  more  frequently  tte 
case,  the  hoard  has  a  mere  cover  of  moss  or  soft  leather,  then  the  residt 
will  he  just  such  an  ohlique  parietal  flattening  as  is  shown  oh  a  BritiA 
skull  from  the  remarkable  tumulus  near  Littleton  Drew,  Wiltshire^  en- 
graved in  the  "  Crania  Britannica,"  and  in  various  other  examples  frott 
English  and  Scottish  barrows. 

The  distinct  forms  are  strikingly  illustrated,  as  occurring  in  AmeiicM 
crania,  in  two  examples  selected  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  as  illustrations  of  his 
"  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Races,"  and  produced  in  the  "  Types  of 
lilankind,**  **  to  show  that  the  type  attributed  to  the  American  races  is 
found  among  tribes  the  most  scattered,  among  the  semi-cirilixed  and  Iks 
barbarous,  among  liviug  as  well  as  among  extinct  races;  and  that  ne 
foreign  race  has  intruded  itself  into  their  midst,  even  in  the  amalleal 
appreciable  degree.*  In  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  Amef* 
ican  cranial  type,  submitted  by  me  in  1857  to  the  American  Scienlifie 
Association,  I  drew  attention  to  this  supposed  correspondence  between 
the  Scioto-Mound  skull  and  that  of  a  Cherokee  chief  who  died  a  prisoner 
at  Mobile  in  1837,  and  remarked, — 

"  In  this  example,  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  comparison  ef 
both  by  drawings  in  profile  without  precise  measurements,  the  points  4f 
agreement  are  indisputable,  though  even  here  amounting  to  no  nloit 
than  an  approximation.  The  vertical  occiput  of  the  ancient  skull — moit 
markedly  vertical  in  the  original  drawing  than  in  the  small  copy — is  only 
partially  represented  in  the  other.  The  square  form  of  the  ancient  pfe* 
file  in  the  coronal  region  becomes  conoid  in  the  modern  one  ;  and  the 
intersecting  line  drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius  extemos  shown  a 
Tery  partial  reproduction  in  the  modem  example  of  the  remarkable  pr6^ 

'  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  442. 
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|londerance  of  posterior  cerebral  deTelopment,  which,  if  not  produced  bj 
srtificial  means,  is  the  most  singular  characteristic  of  the  ancient  head."* 

The  transmission  of  a  copy  of  the  paper  referred  to  led  to  a  friendlj 
eorrespondence  on  the  subject  with  Dr.  Nott ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
in  which  he  frankly  owns  that  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  Morton'li 
Indian  skull-type  as  to  make  him  readily  accept  the  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  I  had  been  led,  he  further  adds,  ''  According  to  my  own  obser* 
ration,  the  characteristic  of  the  Indian  skull  is  not  so  much  a  flattening 
(g(  the  occiput  proper  as  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  parietal,  together 
with  the  upper  angle  of  the  occipital."*  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  skull 
of  the  Cherokee  chief  referred  to,  which  was  subsequently  presented  bj 
Dr.  Nott  to  the  Natural-History  Society  of  Boston,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it. 

If  the  influence  of  undesigned  artificial  compression,  thus  slightly 
fflustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  affects  the  skull  forms  of  this  con* 
tinent  to  as  great  an  extent  as  my  observations  have  led  me  to  belie  re  it 
doeBf  a  just  estimation  of  its  effects  must  enter  into  all  tlttempts  at  ethni^' 
tal  classification.  The  determination  of  the  race  of  the  mound-builderSf 
fyr  example,  and  the  attempt  to  trace  out  their  relationship  to  other 
ineient  American  i^aces,  must  be  based  on  much  more  carefully  elimin* 
ated  data  than  has  hitherto  sufficed  to  establish  for  them  a  Peruvian  or 
other  origin.  But  while  the  traces  of  artificial  modification  in  the 
Seioto^Monnd  skull  detract  from  the  value  of  supposed  analogies  of  form 
prerioasly  deduced,  they  lead  to  other  conclusions  illustrative  of  habits 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  race,  and  may  prove  of  great  importance  in 
fctare  comparisons,  when  a  more  adequate  number  of  specimens  of  genu* 
mt  mottnd  crania  has  been  brought  to  light. 

Meanwhile,  the  illvAitrations  derived  from  the  more  general  bearings  of 
this  subject,  in  relation  to  aboriginal  races  of  Europe,  are  replete  with 
interest.  The  philological  investigations  of  European  linguists,  conse- 
quent on  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  grammatical  affinities  between 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Indian  Vedas, 
I^  to  the  ingenious  Finnic  hypothesis  of  Arndt  and  Rask,  which  assnm- 
ed,  that  in  the  Finns,  Basques,  and  other  supposed  Turanian  races  of 
Earope,  we  have  the  detached  fragments  of  what  once  constituted  a 
homogeneous  population  occupying  the  whole  European  area  prior  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  Aryan  nations.  Since  then,  other  discoveries,  of  a 
very  different  class  have  tended  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
the  occupation  of  Europe  by  races  altogether  distinct  in  character  from 
any  of  the  Aryan  nations.  In  the  drift  of  France  and  England,  the 
startling  discoveries  of  recent  years  reveal  the  traces  of  human  ingenuity 
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and  mechanical  skill  lying  alongside  the  bones  of  fossil  mammals, 
hitherto  regarded  as  extinct  prior  to  the  human  era.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  such  disclosures  has  jet  to  be  determined  :  but  they  unquestion- 
ably point  to  the  existence  of  an  aboriginal  population  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  compared  with  which  the  eldest  of  historical  nations  is  altogether 
modem  ;  and  they  show  that  the  arts  of  the  aboriginal  race  were  even 
ruder  than  those  of  the  American  forest  Indian.  Some  of  the  ancient 
British  crania  have  been  recovered  from  peat-mosses,  at  great  depths  in 
alluvial  strata,  or  in  the  excavation  of  deep  mine  shafts ;  and  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  very  remote  periods.  Others,  however,  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  sepulchral  mounds,  chambered  galleries,  and  other  places  (d 
regular  sepulture,  some  of  which  are  probably  not  much  older  than  ths 
era  of  the  Roman  invasion.  In  instituting  a  comparison  between  these 
and  the  crania  of  the  American  mounds,  and  tracing  analogous  habitSi 
and  modes  of  nurture,  in  races  no  less  widely  served  by  space  than  by 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  interests  thereby  suggested.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  European  colonists  of  America  had  abruptly  displaced  a 
condition  of  social  life  in  one  of  its  early  stages  of  developement,  such  as 
Europe  passsed  through  more  than  two  thousand  years  before.  Metal- 
lurgic  arts,  picture-writing,  architecture,  and  all  the  elements  of  matured 
civilization,  were  but  in  their  germ,  and,  with  the  great  majority  of  ths 
aborigines  on  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  scarcely  even  manifest- 
ing the  germinal  stage.  The  more  minutely  the  attention  of  the  archss- 
ologists  and  geologists  of  Europe  is  attracted  to  the  traces  of  a  long- 
extinct  primitive  condition  of  life  there,  the  greater  will  be  the  valua 
attached  to  our  studies,  in  this  New  World,  of  the  arts,  the  customs,  and 
the  social  habits  of  its  aborigines,  among  whom  we  witness,  in  the  living 
present,  so  much  of  what  we  are  learning  to  petceive  constituted  tbs 
social  life  of  prehistoric  Europe. 

Unitersity  College,  Toronto,  April  7,  I8i53. 
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I  Vinreth  was  yain.  That  perhaps  was  not  to  he  wondered  at»  for 
is  a  feminine  quality ;  prohahly  we  only  admit  the  truth  if  we  saj 
ntiallj  feminine  quality ;  the  men  say  exclusively  so  ;  and  if  we  do 
ite  agree  with  them,  or  if  we  think  that  their  assertion  disproves 
t  is  yet  scarcely  worth  while  to  contradict  them, 
laps  Miss  Vinreth  had  some  cause.  She  was  young,  handsome^ 
ih,  three  titles  to  admiration  and  favour  of  which  the  possessor  is 

ignorant.  She  had  not  passed  her  twenty-third  birthday;  her 
showed  her  a  face  and  figure  of  which  it  would  have  been  mock 
7  to  deny  the  beauty ;  and  her  banker's  book  displayed  a  result 
r  satisfactory.  She  was,  moreover,  entirely  and  independently 
IS  of  her  fortune  and  herself.  Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth ; 
r  father  had  followed  his  wife  before  the  little  Winifred  had  learned 
his  name. 

I  Vinreth  lived  at  a  place  called  from  its  situation  "  The  Spur." 
>u8e  stood  on  the  end  of  a  long  point  of  land  running  out  into 
Fonasco.     On  either  side  this  point  the  lake  stretched  away  by 

wooded  shores,  by  deep  bays,  and  rocky  inlets,  for  a  distance  of 
our  or  five  miles.  The  dwellings  on  each  side  were  but  a  mile 
»y  water ;  but  to  reach  from  **  The  Spur,"  by  land,  the  house  which 
m  the  opposite  shore,  you  must  have  ridden  six  miles  round. 
I  Vinreth  did  not  live  alone.  When,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she 
lool,  and  found  herself,  as  I  have  said,  young,  rich,  handsome,  and 
ected,  it  was  represented  to  her  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
d  opinions  of  society  that  she  should  do  so.  Miss  Vinreth  smiled 
illy.  "  Does  society  think  me  incapable  of  taking  care  of  myself  f" 
d.  But  she  had  not  passed  five  years  at  school  to  no  purpose, 
lew  that  against  the  fiat  of  the  world  there  is  no  appeal.  So* she 
•nsd  to  her  si^e,  as  chaperon  and  duenna,  the  widow  of  a  cousin 
father's,  some  eleven  times  removed  ;  whom,  from  her  knowledge 
qualities  she  possessed  and  did  not  possess,  Miss  Vinreth  believed 
to  be  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible  in  that  capacity.  This  lady, 
larsdale  by  name,  who  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  yielding 
V  made  a  very  agreeable  companion.  She  came,  at  the  call  of  her 
relative,  from  a  secluded  home  in  the  mountains,  and  for  all  the 
the  exerted  over  Miss  Vinreth's  ways  or  movements,  might  as  well 
nnained  there.  Under  the  guardianship  of  this  peaceful  dragon, 
^inreth  passed  three  years  of  as  perfect  freedom  as  though  she  had 
ed  alone ;  but  society  was  satisfied,  and  Miss  Vinreth  congratulated 
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herself  to  think  how,  in  her  first  transaction  with  it,  she  had  outwitted 
the  world. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Yinreth  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
feminine  quality  of  vanity ;  hut  she  also  possessed  other  qualities  by  no 
means  feminine.  She  was  selfish,  and  she  was  unforgiving.  To  sacrifice 
her  own  good  or  pleasure  for  that  of  another  would  for  her  have  been  an 
impossible  thing ;  and  to  have  injured  her  would  have  been  to  lay  np  aii 
account  to  be  paid,  with  heavy  interest,  some  day. 

Nevertheless,  Winifred  Vinreth  was  courted  and  admired.  When  a 
girl  can  flash  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  drive  such  a  pair  of  horses ;  when 
her  voice  and  the  contents  of  her  purse  are  musical  alike  ;  when  she  ij| 
romantically  Arcadian  in  tastes,  and  yet  has  half  a  million  of  dollars  to 
fall  back  on  when  tired  of  rusticity  ;  and  when,  though  her  temper  msf 
not  be  perfect,  her  cook  is  ;  people  are  not  apt  to  be  critical.  **  She  wiv| 
a  little  vain,"  they  admitted,  *' perhaps  rather  too  high  spirited  and 
proud ;  but  then,  poor  thing,  she  had  no  mother,  she  would  settle  dow)i 
in  time.  She  certainly  liked  admiration  ;  but  then  she  had  a  right  tp 
expect  it,  she  would  have  had  enough  by  and  by.  She  was  no  doubt  foai4 
of  her  own  way ;  but  then  her  way  was  seldom  wrong,  and  she  would  leium 
to  yield  some  day.'*  So  they  smoothed  over  the  faults  they  could  a<|I 
help  seeing,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  see.  Miss  Vinreth  heeded  no  oiMb 
and  went  her  own  course.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  gracious  Juggemapj^ 
who,  though  she  trampled  over  feelings,  hearts,  iMid  prejudices  by  thf 
score,  did  so  with  smiles. 

Miss  Vinreth  spent  thf ee  summers  rovipg  froui  one  wivtering-plaoe  to 
another,  three  winters  at  her  house  in  town.  Then  she  grew  tire4  of 
seeing  always  the  same  places  and  the  same  people,  and  longed  for  9qmt^ 
thing  new.  Summer  was  approaching,  and  her  soul  fainted  at  the  ide# 
of  resorting  to  the  well  known  scenes,  and  enjoying  (?)  the  worn  oot 
pleasures  of  the  year  before.  She  did  not  wish  for  a  new  compnnioni 
because  she  knew  that  in  that  respect  it  was  not  probable  she  wonl4 
change  for  the  better ;  but  she  wanted  a  new  residence,  so  she  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  one  whose  business  it  was  to  minbter  to  sueh 
wants,  the  result  of  which  negotiation  was  that  Miss  Vinreth  came  into 
possession  of  ''The  Spur."  She  wanted  to  avoid  old  acquaintances,  SQ 
she  resolved  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  solitude  of  Tonasco.  She  wanted  i^ 
new  sensation,  so  she  fell  in  love. 

Had  she  done  so  according  to  Celia's  prescription,  it  would  have  bee^ 
well  enough  ;  but  it  was  not  in  Miss  Vinreth*s  nature  to  *'  make  sport 
withal."  She  loved,  as  she  did  most  other  things,  with  her  whole  heart* 
It  is  the  fashion  to  describe  as  heartless  those  whose  hearts  do  not  happen 
to  be  good ;  this  is  a  mistake.    There  may  b^,  and  often  is,  mare  ot  i/n 
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ml  heart  than  of  a  good  one.  Miss  Vinreth  had  a  heart,  quick  with 
(Musionate  life  and  strength.  Unfortunately  for  herself  and  others  she 
pive  it  all  away ;  and  more  unfortunately  still,  she  chose  Harold  Lazeuhy 
;o  whom  to  give  it. 

Harold  Lazenhy  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  train  of  the  heiress, 
lad  had  of  course  like  the  rest  of  her  admirers,  been  lavish  of  compli- 
nents  and  devotion.  He  thought  her  a  charming  woman,  a  fine  girl, 
lod  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  was  very  far  from  sharing  the  intense  feeling 
o  which  his  thoughtless  attentions  had  given  rise  in  her.  Those  atten- 
ions,  the  same  she  received  from  others,  and  which  in  them  she  knew 
Beant  nothing,  assumed,  directly  she  loved  Harold,  deep  significance. 
The  words  of  compliment  and  flattery  which  every  man  thinks  he  has  a 
ig^t  to  address  to  every  pretty  woman,  seemed  to  her  the  true  breathingfi 
if  deep  aifection  ;  that  polite  service  and  attendance  on  her  wishes,  which 
iM  been,  since  its  introduction  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  considered  as  the 
lemage  due  to  the  sex,  appeared  in  her  eyes  to  spring  from  the  watchful 
aoe  of  love.  8he  waited  for  him  to  speak  plainly,  but  she  waited  in 
rain ;  till  at  last  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  cause  for  his  silence  she 
xUeved  she  had  hit  on  the  true  one.  Harold's  fortune,  though  ample^ 
iU  less  than  her  own  ;  he  scrupled  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  heiress  from 
Sear  that  his  motives  might  be  mistaken.  It  depended  on  her  to  show 
Mm  she  believed  in  his  sincere  affection  and  to  dispel  his  needless  fear. 
Hie  thought  does  not  say  much  for  Miss  Vinreth's  diffidence,  but,  as  has 
>ten  already  said,  she  was  vain.  She  could  not  conceive  that  any  one 
ilioiii  she  honoured  ¥nth  the  bestowal  of  her  affection  could  be  blind  to, 
Yt  ungrateful  for,  the  gift. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  both  were  under  a  mistake.  Miss  Vinreth 
leKered  that  Harold  Lazenhy  was,  in  effect,  her  betrothed  lover ;  that  he 
lad  earnestly  sought  and  won  her  heart,  giving  in  return  his  own ;  that 
mt  the  last  words  needed  to  be  spoken,  and  that  those  were  only  with- 
leM  from  the  nobleness  of  her  lover's  mind.  Mr.  Lazenhy,  on  his  part, 
iiOQght  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  favoured  admirer  of  Winifred  Vinreth ; 
le  enjoyed  greatly  her  lively  society,  her  talented  conversation,  and  her 
niDiant  wit.  He  even  thought  that  by  and  by,  when  he  was  tired  of 
tiis  liberty,  and  inclined  for  quiet  and  a  wife,  that  Winifred  Vinreth 
inght  be  his  choice.  '  You  perceive  how  very  far  he  was  from  being  in 
ore  with  her ;  and  equally  distant  from  his  mind  (for  Miss  Vinreth  in 
Jie  midst  of  her  vanity  was  proud,)  was  the  suspicion  that  she  was  deeply 
lad  seriously  in  love  with  him. 

}(iss  Vinreth  found  that  her  wishes  were  incompatible.  Her  love  of 
relifement  and  her  desire  for  Harold  Lazenby's  society  could  not  be 
niolged  at  once.     Tiie  solitude  of  Tonasco  would  now  no  longer  be 
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delightful  to  ber  i  Mr.  Lazenbj  must  be  ber  guest,  and  as  be  could  not 
be  so  alone,  sbe  must  baye  otber  guests  as  well.  Sbe  cbanged  ber 
opinions  and  plans;  sbe  bad  formerly  said  a  lonely  place  was  just  what  she 
desired  because  sbe  did  not  wish  for  society ;  sbe  now  declared  that  lone- 
liness was  of  no  consequence  because  sbe  could  fill  ber  bouse  with  Tisiton. 
So  she  did.  Sbe  found  among  her  hundred  friends  half  a  score  who 
thought  such  a  way  of  passing  the  summer  would  be  delightfully  new, 
and  took  them  with  ber  to  Tonasco. 

It  bad  been  represented  to  ber  that  sbe  could  not  at  once  enter  oi 
possession  of  ''  The  Spur."  It  was  but  a  farmhouse,  very  much  out  of 
order,  would  take  some  time  to  put  in  thorough  repair ;  but  Miss  Vinreth 
was  not  celebrated  for  ber  patience,  and  not  inclined  to  wait  "  some  time.'* 
By  the  month  of  August,  sbe  was  told,  the  place  would  be  ready ;  but  by 
that  time  the  summer  would  be  nearly  gone,  so  she  sent  down  an  army 
of  servants  and  workmen  who  soon  made  the  interior  of  the  home 
habitable  and  home-like.  The  grounds  did  not  matter ;  they  could  be 
better  attended  to  under  her  own  eye ;  so  while  June  breezes  rustled  the 
leaves,  and  June  sunshine  gleamed  over  wood  and  water,  Miss  Vinreth 
took  up  ber  abode  at  Tonasco ;  heedless  that  burdocks  still  flourished 
round  the  fences,  and  mullions  and  whiteweed  grew  up  to  the  door. 

Here  for  a  fortnight  sbe  and  ber  friends  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent 
all  the  pleasures  of  solitude.  No  one  of  their  own  station  did  they  see. 
They  rode,  they  drove,  they  fished  in  the  lake,  they  bathed  in  its  water8» 
and  agreed  that  they  bad  never  before  known  bow  delightful  was  a 
country  life.  Miss  Vinreth  provided  all  things  necessary  for  their 
amusement ;  and  for  ber  own,  provided — ^a  boat. 

A  small  boat,  only  capable  of  holding  two  persons ;  a  light  fragile 
thing,  intended  only  for  a  fair-weather  sea.  Miss  Vinreth  had  always 
been  fond  of  the  water,  and  in  this  pretty  toy,  escorted  by  some  skilfiil 
pilot,  Mr.  Lazenby  generally,  as  he  was  most  skilful  of  all,  she  loved  to 
float  on  the  placid  lake,  sometimes  in  idleness,  sometimes  condescending 
to  take  the  oars.  Going  out  one  evening,  sbe  remarked  that  baling  the 
water  over  the  side  of  the  boat  bad  disagreeably  damped  the  cushioiL 
''That  is  easily  prevented,**  said  Mr.  Lazenby.  *'  It  is  troublesome,  too^ 
to  have  to  bale  it  out  every  time,  and  yet,  till  you  have  a  boat-boose^ 
water  must  be  left  in  the  boat.  But  we  can  bore  a  bole  in  the  bottom  to 
let  out  the  water,  and  plug  it  up  when  we  put  to  sea*  It  is  often  done.** 
So  on  their  return  an  auger  was  sent  for,  and  the  business  completed  at 
once.  "  Is  there  no  smaller  one  than  this  7**  said  Miss  Vinreth.  "  This 
will  make  a  very  large  hole.'*  "All  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby. 
"  We  will  make  the  plug  to  correspond,  and  the  draining  of  the  boat  wiB 
take  the  less  time."  So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  plan  succeeded 
admirably,  as  Miss  Vinreth's  dress  never  got  wet  again.    She  enjoyed 
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her  life  at  Tonasco  exceedingly,  though  perhaps  she  was  not  quite  so 
happy  as  she  had  expected.  She  was  still  waiting  for  Harold  Lazenhy 
to  say,  **  I  love  you  ;  be  my  wife."     And  she  still  waited  in  vain. 

The  end  of  the  second  week  brought  a  change  ;  she  added  a  friend  to 
her  list  of  friends.  When  Tonasco  had  been  first  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Marsdale,  she  had  said,  "Tonasco!  how  fortunate,  I  have  a  cousin 
living  on  its  shores.  He  has  a  daughter  who  will  be  a  nice  companion 
lor  you,  my  dear.  When  I  last  saw  her  she  was  a  pretty  sweet  child, 
but  she  cannot  be  a  child  now.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  Greorge 
Sandys.  "When  they  arrived  at  **The  Spur"  they  found  that  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sandys  was  the  one  immediately  opposite  on  the 
other  shore ;  but  Miss  Yinreth  showed  no  disposition  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  pretty  sweet  child."  She  put  off  the  visit  on  one 
excuse  or  another,  until  at  last  chance  effected  the  introduction.  A 
party  of  three  or  four.  Miss  Yinreth  among  them,  had  crossed  the  lake 
one  evening,  and  landed,  when  a  light  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  they 
took  refuge  under  a  tree.  Here  they  were  presently  joined  by  a 
drenched  young  lady  in  a  garden  hat,  who  invited  them  to  the  safer 
shelter  of  the  house.  The  house  proved  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Sandys,  and 
the  young  lady  Lucy  Sandys,  not  indeed  a  child,  but  a  lovely  girl  of 
seventeen.  "  A  pretty  baby  face,  sweet  temper,  and  no  mind,"  was  Miss 
l^reth's  decision.  Mr.  Lazenhy  looked,  admired,  and  said  nothing. 
Miss  Yinreth  took  a  fancy  to  Lucy  on  the  spot,  kissed  her  at  parting, 
and  invited  her  to  come  the  very  next  day  to  "  The  Spur.  So  the 
acquaintance  with  Lucy  Sandys  was  begun.  How  much  did  either  fore- 
see how  it  was  destined  to  end  ? 

The  friendship  with  Lucy  Sandys  ripened  rapidly.  From  her  rela- 
tionship to  Mrs.  Marsdale  she  was  much  at  "  The  Spur,"  where  her 
sweet  face,  gentle  manners,  and  amiable  temper,  soon  made  her  a  favorite 
irith  all.  Miss  Yinreth  was  delighted  with  her  new  toy,  and  kissed  and 
fondled  the  timid  Lucy  to  an  extent  which  sometimes  overpowered  that 
little  maiden,  who  was  not  used  to  it.  She  lived  alone  with  her  old 
father,  who,  though  he  only  existed  in  his  child,  was  not  much  given  to 
caresses.  Miss  Yinreth  made  ample  amends  for  all  neglect  in  others. 
For  a  whole  fortnight  her  favor  lasted ;  it  budded,  flourished,  blossomed 
•into  full  blown  beauty — then  it  faded.  Miss  Yinreth  woke  to  the  truth, 
and  saw,  too  late,  what  she  had  done. 

For  a  long  time  she  would  not  believe  it ;  she  put  away  the  idea  from 
her  as  she  would  have  rejected  a  poisoned  draught ;  it  could  not  be  true. 
Was  he  not  her's  ?  Her*s  by  every  claim  and  title  ?  Had  he  not  won 
her  heart  wholly  and  entirely,  and  professed  equal  love  in  return  ?  Was 
he,  Harold  Lazenhy,  to  dare  to  trifle  thus  with  her  ?  And  was  she, 
^Winifred  Yinreth,  with  her  beauty,  her  wealth,  and  her  strength  of  pas« 
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sion,  to  be  forsaken  and  betrayed,  for  the  sake  of  Lucy  Sandys'  brown 
curls  and  baby  face  ? 

So  she  thought  in  her  burning  indignation,  as  day  by  day  the  truth 
became  more  plain.  He,  day  by  day,  Harold  Lazenby,  all  unconscious  of 
the  storm  he  was  fast  raising,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  "  strong 
toil  of  grace,"  woven  by  Lucy's  brown  tresses  and  innocent  smiles.  He 
congratulated  himself  now,  that  much  as  he  had  admired  Miss  Vinreth^ 
he  had  never  committed  himself  to  anything  positive  ;  that  he  had  neveri 
in  his  attentions,  exceeded  permissible  bounds,  and  was  free.  Alas ! 
how  oflen  is  this  the  case !  How  little  do  men  think,  or  thinking,  how 
little  do  they  care,  what  they  do  ?  So  that  they  say,  "  So  far  and  no 
further ;  so  that  they  just  stop  short  of  that  point  where  the  censure  of 
the  world  would  overthrow  them ;  all  the  rest  is  theirs.  Little  matter  if 
they  possess  a  woman's  every  thought,  so  that  they  can  **  AonoraWy '* 
say  :  "  She  is  not  bound  to  me."  Little  matter  how  they  engage  her 
heart,  if  they  leave  free  her  hand.  Oh,  those  destructive  attentions  and 
flirtations  !  Oh,  those  wretched  understandings  and  half  engagements  I 
What  in  this  world  has  caused  so  much  mischief,  been  productive  of 
such  misery,  as  they  ? 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  the  men  are  alone  to  blame ;  they  are  deceived 
in  their  turn  sometimes ;  but  they  have  more  power  to  avoid  the  danger, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  make  the  first  advance.  Most  people  go  through 
some  such  trial,  and  most  people  survive  and  in  a  measure  forget  it ;  but 
there  are  conceptions  to  every  rule.  Here  and  there  a  man's  heart  breaks; 
(we  hear  enough  of  it  then,  but  who  keeps  count  of  the  women's  broken 
hearts  7)  Here  and  there  a  woman  is  found,  whose  passion  overcomes 
her  sex's  attributes  of  gentleness  and  patience,  and  also  avenges  her 
wrongs.  Such  a  one  was  Miss  Vinreth.  Her  undisciplined  and  passion- 
ate soul  rose  up  in  wild  rebellion  at  the  injury  inflicted  on  her ;  and 
while  her  love  for  Harold  was  not  one  jot  abated,  on  the  inppcent  and 
unconscious  girl  who  had  supplanted  her,  she  vowed  revenge.  She  was 
a  Cleopatra  in  the  fervency  of  her  aifection,  and  in  her  jealous  wrath. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  gradual  but 
sure  withdrawal  of  the  affections  of  one  you  have  believed  yours  only» 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  witness  the  bestowal  on  another  of  all  the  devotion 
and  the  tenderness  you  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  exclusively 
your  own.  Yet,  this,  for  three  weeks,  became  Miss  Vinreth's  daily  task* 
In  all  her  passion  and  indignation  she  preserved  her  self-control ;  she 
knew  that  if  she  once  betrayed  her  feelings,  her  already  almost  hopeless 
cause  was  lost.  She  could  break  with  Lucy  ;  so  she  continued,  (though 
her  fondness  had  departed,  which  perhaps  Lucy  did  not  much  regret,) 
to  play  the  polite  hostess  during  her  visits  at  "  The  Spur."  These  were 
frequent  as  ever  \  the  house  was  gay,  Lucy  was  young,  and  liked  this* 
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hex  first  experience  of  gaiety.  Mrs.  Marsdale  was  kind,  and  all  the  guests 
were  attentive  and  goodnatured  to  the  simple  and  lighthearted  girl ;  bat 
above  al],  and  totally  innocent  of  all  wrong  therein,  she  was  happy  in 
her  growing,  though  as  yet  unconscions,  love  for  Harold,  and  in  his  for 
her.  Miss  Yinreth  bore  it  all  in  silence.  Ever  on  the  watch  for  some 
fresh  food  for  her  bitter  jealousy,  her  passion  tost  heart  preyed  upon 
itself;  every  day  she  became  more  certain  of  her  misery,  more  indignant 
at  her  wrongs,  and  looked  on  Lucy  with  a  deeper  hate.  She  believed 
that,  could  Lucy  be  removed,  Harold  would  return  his  allegiance  to  her, 
ignorant  that  she  had  never  occupied  the  place  that  Lucy  now  filled ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  she  almost  gave  up  hope,  as  she  saw  that  day  by 
day  his  words  to  her  grew  colder ;  that  day  by  day  the  glances  he 
bestowed  on  Lucy  Sandys  became  more  frequent  and  more  warm. 

July  drew  to  a  close  and  brought  no  change.  Miss  Yinreth's  infatuated 
hopes  revived.  She  saw  that  nothing  definite  had  as  yet  passed  between 
Mr.  Lazenby  and  Lucy ;  in  the  perfect  candour  and  innocent  confidence 
of  the  latter.  Miss  Yinreth's  experience  could  read  that  she  had  not  yet 
fathomed  her  own  heart,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  that  suffused  her 
life  with  such  a  rosy  glow.  Oh !  if  she  could  only  separate  them  before 
it  was  too  late !  She  racked  her  brain  for  a  chance  which  offered  some 
probability  of  success.  She  would  have  left  '*  The  Spur,"  but  she  feared 
partly  that  her  motives  might  be  suspected,  and  partly  that  Harold,  who 
W93  now  a  frequent  guest  of  Mr.  Sandys,  might  choose  to  remain  at 
T01199CO.  She  could  not  run  the  risk  ;  she  must  remain.  Then  it  struck 
ber  that  perhaps  Mr.  Lazenby  was  endeavouring  to  pique  her  into 
jefjippsy,  and  in  return  sl^  established  a  mock  flirtatiox^  oq  her  own  part, 
to  no  purpose.  She  gave  up  in  despair,  and  waited  for  the  crisis  she 
knew  must  come,  each  day  with  fiercer  passion,  and  deeper  wrath.  Pag- 
rioD  none  the  less  fierce,  wrath  none  the  less  deep,  that  it  was  unsiia- 
pected  and  concealed  with  smiles. 

The  crisis  came  at  last ;  not,  however,  as  she  had  expected.  Harold 
Lazenby  revealed  his  love,  not  to  Lucy  Sandys,  but  to  her. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  several  of  the  party  were  wandering 
through  the  wood  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  "  The  Spur."  A 
rough  ragged  wood  it  was,  full  of  brushwood,  stumps  of  trees  and  un* 
cleared  copse,  with  here  and  there  an  inviting  circle  of  soft  green  tur^ 
like  a  play-room  for  the  elves.  In  one  of  these  they  had  all  seated 
themselves  in  happy  idleness,  when  Harold  gathered  from  the  remains 
of  a  felled  tree,  some  leaves  of  vivid  red. 

"Oh  how  lovely !"  exclaimed  Miss  Vinreth.     "  What  can  they  be?* 

"  Maple,"  said  one.     "  Yirginia  creeper,"  suggested  another.    "  Ivy," 
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It  was  a  sultry  August  evening,  and  they  were  taking  their  last  ride. 
It  was  three  days  after  the  scene  of  the  oak  leaves,  and  Mr.  Lazenby 
had  annonnced  that  important  business  demanded  that  he  should  next 
day  leave  *'  The  Spur."  She  knew  it  was  an  excuse ;  she  knew  he  went 
only  to  leave  her ;  she  knew  that  once  gone  she  should  never  see  him 
more,  and  deep  and  wild  as  her  love  and  passion  had  long  been,  they  had- 
never  been  as  now. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  glancing  at  the  sky.     "  I  think  it  is  time." 

It  was  time  indeed.  Solid  leaden  clouds  were  rolling  up  from  every 
q[aarter  of  the  heavens,  and  distant  mutterings  gave  warning  of  the 
coming  storm.  They  turned  their  horses  heads,  and  never  drew  bridle 
till  they  plunged  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  wood  that  lay  between 
them  and  home. 

In  a  lonely  side-path  they  came  suddenly  on  Lucy  Sandys,  alone,  who 
uttered  a  scream  of  delight  as  she  saw  them.  ''Oh  I  am  so  glad  I  I 
foolishly  came  into  this  wood  alone,  I  have  lost  my  way.  Oh,  Mr. 
Lazenby,  put  me  in  the  right  road,  that  I  may  reach  home  before  the 
•torm  comes  on." 

"  Come  with  us  to  *  The  Spur,'  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Marsdale.  "  You 
eannot  go  home  to-night :  the  storm  would  overtake  you  before  you  were 
half  way." 

Oh  !  I  must  go  home  !     Papa  will  be  distracted.     I  must  go." 
You  cannot  go.     You  are  seven  miles  from  home." 

Lucy  wrung  her  hands.  "  Oh !  what  will  papa  say !  What  will  he 
do  !"  and  her  distress  was  pitiable  to  see. 

Harold  whispered  Miss  Vinreth.      "Certainly,"   she  said.      **Miss 
Sandys,  Mr.  Lazenby  proposes  that  you  shall  come  home,  and  cross  the 
lake.     George  shall  row  you  over ;   he  is  an  excellent  boatman ;  and  . 
there  will  be  time  for  that." 

Lucy  thanked  her  with  words  and  eyes  ;  and  as  swiftly  as  they  could, 
the  party  made  their  way  to  the  house,  and  thence  to  the  shore.  The 
aervant  was  summoned  ;  and  Lucy,  gathering  up  her  heavy  riding-skirt, 
and  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  was  placed  in  the  stem  of  Winifred's  own  boat. 
**  How  wicked  the  water  looks !"  she  said  with  a  shudder.  '*  Like  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass — so  leaden,  and  so  deathly  still." 

There  had  been  no  time  for  carefulness ;  so  Harold  had  turned  the 
little  craft  upside  down  to  rid  her  of  the  water,  and  himself  adjusted  the 
peg  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As  he  did  so,  a  light,  like  a  streak  of 
blue  lightning,  shone  in  Miss  Vinreth' s  eyes. 

'' Wait  a  moment  I"  she  said,  as  the  man  prepared  to  push  off;  and 
darting  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  she  once  more  drew  the  plaid  closer 
round  Lucy,  and  stooping  down,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her  feet.  Then 
abe  kissed  her.     "  Good  bye,  dear,  till  we  meet  again." 
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Meet  ugain !  Never  more — in  time  or  in  eternity — shall  those  two, 
the  betrayed  and  the  betrayer,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  meet  again ! 

The  boat  had  almost  left  the  shore,  when  Harold  came  forward.  "  It 
is  not  right  to  send  her  with  only  a  servant.     I  will  go  myself." 

Miss  Vinreth  gasped,  and  caught  his  arm.  "  By  no  means:  the  boat 
will  not  carry  three.'* 

"  I  mean  to  row ;"  and  before  she  had  recovered  breath,  he  bad  dis- 
placed the  servant,  and  had  left  the  shore.  She  looked  after  him,  her 
face  livid  as  the  clouds.  *^  Is  the  peg  secure  in  the  boat  7"  she  cried,  as 
ireU  as  her  white  and  shaking  lips  would  perform  the  words. 

"  Yes ;  I  fastened  it  myself."  A  few  more  vigorous  strokes  carried 
them  out  of  hearing ;  and  Miss  Yinreth  turned  aside,  afraid  to  let  her 
face  be  seen. 

The  rest  of  the  party  watched  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
mindfnl  of  the  storm,  turned  to  the  house.  They  had  not  reached  it, 
irhen  a  piercing  shriek  rang  over  the  water,  and  echoed  through  the 
wood. 

Terrified,  they  came  rushing  back.  What  did  they  see  ?  They  saw 
the  form  of  Lucy  Sandys  erect  in  the  boat ;  they  saw  Horace  Latenby 
stoop  to  her  feet — saw  his  gesture  of  surprise  and  alarm — and  saw  him 
endeavour  to  replace  the  frightened  girl.  Fast  and  thick  came  the 
shrieks,  as  he  held  her  hands  and  tried  to  force  her  to  be  seated.  O  Ood! 
Is  she  mad  7  Had  terror  deprived  her  of  her  senses  7  Let  the  boat 
leak  as  it  will,  they  can  reach  the  shore  if  she  will  but  be  calm.  Andther 
start — ^the  boat  rocks  with  the  movement — a  moment  of  horrible  sus- 
pense— and  both  figures  are  in  the  water.  They  are  lost ;  the  boat  is 
upset  and  the  oars  are  gone.  Harold  sees  it ;  and  grasping  the  fbnn  of 
his  companion  as  she  rises,  strikes  out  for  the  shore. 

Who  shall  describe  the  scene?  The  struggling  form  on  wfaitth  111 
eyes  are  fixed — the  screams  of  women — the  shouts  of  menr — the  tuneless 
iNlnning  to  and  fro — the  wild  gesticulations — the  ghastly  agony  of  Miss 
Yinreth's  face — and,  over  all,  the  black  darkness  of  the  conring  storfti  f 

Will  he  ever  reach  the  shore  7  Fearful  as  are  his  efforts^  desperate  as 
are  his  struggles,  good  swimmer  as  he  is,  will  he  ever — ^with  that  ittirj 
burden^make  the  land  7  Slowly,  slowly  he  approaches.  Nearer,— -tiU 
they  can  see  his  features,  and  the  white  face  upon  his  shoulder,  shredded 
in  the  dripping  hair.  Nearer, — ^till  tbey  can  hear  his  laboured  breatbUig 
as  he  gasps  for  air.  Will  he  ever  do  it  7  Encumbered  with  his  o#a 
dress,  laden  with  her  heavy  habiliments  and  senseless  form, — will  he 
ever  reach  the  shore  7 

He  has  reached  it !  A  few  more  frantic  strokes,  and  those  who  dish 
chin  deep  into  the  water  draw  to  land  two  drenched  and  senseless  forms ; 
•^one  white,  still,  and  ghastly  ;  the  other  with  a  crimson  torrent  powiftg 
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from  the  parted  lips.  Too  much  for  him,  and  vain  for  her,  has  heen  the 
fearful  fight  for  life.  Clasped  in  an  emhrace,  close  as  if  never  to  he 
parted,  they  lay  upon  the  heach  together — the  dying  and  the  dead; 
vhile  ahove  them,  with  the  fire  and  the  crashing  thunder  of  the  last  day, 
breaks  at  last  the  storm. 

Restored  to  consciousness,  he  waved  aside  the  few  who  had  not  fled  in 
terror,  and  heckoned  Miss  Yinreth  to  his  side.  She  came,  white  and 
quivering — the  dead  face  of  Lucy  Sandys  not  more  ghastly  than  her 
own* 

**  Winifred  Vinreth !  unclose  your  hand." 

She  oheyed.    What  was  it  that  she  held  within  it  ? 

*'  I  knew  it.  You  took  it  out  when  you  kissed  her.  Judas !  are  you 
satisfied  with  your  work  ?'*  He  gasped,  and  a  fresh  torrent  welled  from 
Ills  lips. 

**  Oh !  be  silent !     Do  not  speak  !     You  will  kill  yourself  I" 

"  Aye.    I  wish  it.     Since  I  could  not  save  her,  I  will  die  too." 

"  O  Harold !     Kill  me— kill  me !    Let  me  die  I 

**  Die  ?  No !  death  is  not  for  you."  He  spoke  very  slowly  and  with 
Ibarful  effort.  ''You  thought  to  part  Lucy  and  me,  and  you  have 
ioiited  us — wholly  and  for  ever.  You  will  live  to  feel  that  your  treachery 
Iras  known,  and  to  die  daily  in  the  knowledge.  You  are  young  and 
ttrong ;  you  will  have  the  relief  of  neither  death  nor  madness.  Ton 
-kin  live  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  the  one  you  pray  for." 

**  Harold !  do  you  curse  me  with  your  last  breath  ?" 

**  No ;  I  curse  you  not.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have  drawn  upon 
yourself  the  curse  of  Heaven.  Were  not  the  words  a  mockery,  I  woiild 
'tey,  I  will  try  to  forgive  you  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.    Go !"  .   .   .   . 

She  heaird  no  more.  tVhen,  many  weeks  after,  she  came  hack  to  tife, 
she  was  alone  at  "  The  Spur."  Her  summer  friends  had  fled  from  the 
scene  of  so  fearful  a  drama.  Nothing  was  known  of  her  share  in  the 
tragedy ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  been  beloved  by  Harold,  liiid 
that  his  fate  had  turned  her  brain.  Well  for  her  had  it  been  so :  but 
Harold's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  She  did  not  die,  and  her  reason  re- 
mained firm.  She*lives  still — a  gaunt  gray  woikian — no  longer  young, 
bat  far  from  old,  with  many  years  before  her  in  which  to  bear  the  tor- 
ments of  remorse,  without  repentance.  She  has  endured  and  must  en- 
flare. 

People  seldom  go  near  "The  Spur" — they  fear  her.  The  place  is 
nlling  to  ruin  and  decay.  Thistles  choke  the  neglected  flowers :  nettles 
and  white  weed  still  grow  rank  about  the  door.  But  those  who  have 
tlie  courage,  may  see  her,  when  a  thunder-storm  comes  black  across  the 
lake^  standing  on  the  shore, — and  view  reflected  in  her  haggard  face^ 
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stiff  fonn,  and  firm  clenched  hands,  the  agony  of  years  ago.  Thej^ 
whisper,  that  at  such  times  she  still  sees  the  hoat  go  down  in  the  leaden 
water  ;  still  sees  her  lover  struggling  vainly  for  his  life ;  still  hears  her 
Tictim's  death-shriek  ringing  in  hir  ears. 


THE  "VOTAGEUES"  OP  CANADA. 

BT  W.  eSOEGS  BSEES,  MOKTEEAL. 

**  And  ever  and  anon  they  tung, 

To,  heave  ho  t 
And  loud  and  long  the  echo  rung. 

To,  heave  ho  I  *• 

Have  you,  my  friend,  ever  heen  on  one  of  our  Canadian  steamers,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  Ottawa,  and  met  with  a  raft,  or  perhaps  a  dozen 
of  them,  on  their  passage  down  to  Montreal  or  Quebec  P  And  if  yon 
have,  you  have  seen  the  Yoyageurs  at  work  at  their  big  paddles,  like  a 
family  of  Hercules' ;  and  perhaps  you  have  heard  them  singing  some 
of  their  beautifully  simple  melodies,  while  they  kept  time  to  the  dipping 
of  their  oars.  You  may  have  seen  them  on  their  great  rafts  of  lumber, 
with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  their  long  black  hair  waving  in  the 
wind,  while  they  step  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  long  stroke  of 
their  oars  necessitates ;  you  may  have  seen  them  straining  every  muscle 
as  they  pass  you  in  such  graceful  attitudes,  their  rich  swelling  voices 
keeping  time  to  the  simple 

"  En  roulant  ma  boale  roulant,'' 
or, 

"  Trois  Canards  e'en  vont  baignanti'' 
or, 

"  Si  mon  mone  ronlait  danser 

En  bean  cheval  loi  donnerar  ?  " 

all  of  which  are  great  favorites  of  the  Voyageurs.  But  rafts  in  a  cur- 
rent and  steamers  in  a  hurry  wait  for  no  man  ;  and  soon  the  fine  fellows 
on  their  lumber  home  float  out  of  sight — their  song  dying  away  in  the 
distance  till  it  sounds  like  faint  echoes  on  the  hills.  You  have  wit- 
nessed this  picturesque  scene,  and  have  thought  it  very  fine  and  roman- 
tic ;  and  you  think  'twould  need  not  only  the  pen  of  the  writer,  but  the 
painter's  brush,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  to  express  even  half  of  iti> 
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beantj*  Well,  so  it  would.  You  never  heard  songs  more  melodiooB 
tban  the  songs  these  untutored  vojageurs  sing :  neither  Mozart  nor 
Handel  could  compose  songs  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  particular 
application.  The  simple  fascination  and  chanson  a  voyageur  of  the 
steersman,  if  the  raft  is  not  over  large,  and  anon  the  bursting  melo- 
dious chorus  of  the  entire  crew  is  beautiful.  The  greatest  charm  of 
the  Yoyageurs  is  their  singing.  Nothing  will  arouse  them  from  a 
lethargy  like  a  song;  nothing  will  keep  them  in  a  better  humour. 
They  will  row  from  morning  to  night,  singing  together  some  favorite 
airs,  and  not  appear  wearied.    That  charming  melody  of 

"  Row,  brothers,  row  1  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past," 

was  heard  by  Moore  when  passing  a  raft  of  yoyageurs  who  were  sing* 
ing  it :  and  I  have  heard  something  very  like  it  sung  by  these  men. 

Well,  I'm  sure  you'd  like  to  know  something  about  the  life  and 
habits  of  these  daring  fellows,  who  sleep  on  their  rafts  far  more  con- 
tentedly than  the  most  of  us  sleep  on  our  feather  beds.  The  yoyageurs 
of  Canada  are  a  fraternity  of  peculiar  interest,  to  be  found  only  in  our 
country — a  class  of  men  strangely  incompatible  with  the  rest  of  human- 
ity, as  braye  as  they  are  strong,  as  wild  as  they  are  happy,  as  careless 
of  life  as  they  are  capable  of  enduring  hardship ;  always  ready  to  give 
their  heart  and  hand  to  a  friend,  or  put  their  kniyes  through  a  foe. 
Bom,  reared,  and  liying  amid  the  thistles  of  life,  instead  of  its  cloyer, 
accustomed  to  nothing  but  the  extremes  of  hardship  or  indolence, 
''roughing  it  *'  in  the  wilds  of  our  mighty  forests,  risking  their  liyes 
on  a  raft  of  logs,  fastened  together,  crashing  down  the  rapids — ^verily, 
the  refinements  of  city  life  is  far  from  being  congenial  to  their  wild 
nature.  Nature  in  all  her  freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  customs  of 
ciyilization,  has  made  the  voyageurs  a  peculiarly  intrepid,  romantic  race 
—with  rather  a  tendency  to  the  sayage.  The  yoyageurs  are  a  proof 
that  when  man  is  placed  in  circumstances  at  all  fayourable,  he  soon 
learns  to  assume  the  sayage.  There  is  an  actual  romance  about  their 
lives,  in  the  continual  exposure  to  danger  of  every  kind,  which  cannot 
but  interest  us  in  studying  their  character  and  habits.  Washington 
Trying,  in  his  ''Astoria,"  describes  their  peculiar  condition  and  mode 
of  life,  so  far  as  he  saw,  and  Henry  was  interested  in  them  also.  The 
former  writer  has,  however,  given  them  too  much  credit  for  "  submission 
to  their  masters."  I  notice  this  particularly,  because  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take. G-enerally,  you  do  not  find  men  who  are  free,  and  whose  passions 
are  unrestrained,  submit  to  every  whim  of  those  above  them.  The 
master  cannot  force  them  to  labor,  he  dares  not  strike  them ;  it  is  only 
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(tiff  form,  and  firm  clenelird  l.miJs,  the  sgony  of  7^  _ 
whisper,  that  at  eiich  times  she  still  sees  tlie  boat  go  ^o    -.; 
water  ;  stUl  sei\s  lier  lover  stnitriiling;  vainly  for  hi»  » 
Tittim's  death-shrit'k  rinn;ing  in  her  cars. 


THE  "VOTAQEir 
BT  w.  OEOSr 


HaTe  you,  my  frie  ,  .aoosattd  n 

the  St.  Lawrence       ,i-  .^L-cttosee  them 

of  them,  on  thei' ;.  .  other,  and  if  a  civilized 

bBTe,  you  have  .nod  upon  him  for  his  opinion 

family  of  He  '  .on  that  might  start  the  hair  of  ioq*, 

of  their  be  ^  reciting  their  prayera.    A.nd,  as  KeDer 

of  their '  .oeen't  understand  a  word  they  uy,  he  has  t 

with  »r  and  say  "pat  tomprendre."     1  pity  the  nerroua  n 

wind      ^  Ebeir  company. 

thp*  f  gome  may  conclude  that  such  a  class  of  men,  who  aeeni 
*'  frer?  thing  rough  and  noisy,  can  be  no  tempting  addition 
Jlulatiou.  True ;  the  roughness  and  the  noisiness  are  not, 
^  are  indispensable.  Teiy  much  of  the  lumber  trade  of  < 
^d  business  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  could  not  be  can 
^nada  could  not  do  without  them,  and  the  Hudsou'a  Bay  C 
might  paddle  their  own  caooe  "  brigadea,"  or  ahut  up  their  eg 
ment,  if  the  royageurs  refused  to  work.  Thp  Hudson's  Bay  Ci 
and  Canadian  lumberers  principally  employ  them.  Those  eogi 
the  former,  bring  the  furs,  packed — in  which  the  Company  traf 
Spring,  to  the  three  chief  depAts  on  the  sea  coast,  vit. :  For 
couTcr,  at  the  mouth  of  t)ie  Columbia  Biver,  on  the  Pacific  i 
Port  York,  on  the  shorCB  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  Moose  Factory 
sborea  of  St.  James'  Bay,  from  whence  they  are  transported 
Company's  ships  to  England.  The  royageurs  of  this  Conpe 
consequently  ottencr  in  the  canoe  than  on  the  rai^  and  are  i 
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It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  one  of  these  canoe  brigades  leaving  on  their 
Toyage.  "  Bonjour^^*  au  revoir,^'  "  hooroo  !  "  and  strange  exclamations 
of  farewell  greet  those  on  shore.  Then  the  stroke  is  taken  ap  and 
away  they  go,  the  fine  manly  fellows  keeping  time  to  the  lively  choroa 
of  "  A  la  claire  fontaine^*'  or  to  the  rigmarole  which  every  one  of  them 
joins  in,  and  which  runs  precisely  like  this : — 

"  Ta  1ft  th'  ra  te, 

Ta  la,  la,  la, 

Ta  la  th'  ra  te, 

Ta  la,  la,  la  I  Hooroo  I  ^ 

It  is  amusing  what  life  this  absurd  bit  of  composition  will  pat  into 
them.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  air  here  ;  it  is  so  laughable.  The 
scene  is  really  beautiful  as  you  see  the  regular  motion  of  the  light  red 
paddle,  and  hear  the  swelling  voices  across  the  waters. 

Their  arrival  at  Lachine,  nine  miles  from  Montreal  —  where  is  the 
depot  of  the  late  Hudson's  Bay  Company — is  a  time  of  great  excitements 
The  wild  picturesque  appearance  of  the  men,  and  the  distance  they  have 
come,  awakens  a  sympathy  for  them,  and  hundreds  will  go  from  town  to 
see  them.  Their  appearance  in  the  city  is  very  odd.  They  go  along 
the  streets,  either  gaping  and  staring  at  everything,  and  in  such  haste 
and  excitement  that  they  run  against  people  and  stumble  over  little  ob- 
structions. They  laugh  out  straight  in  the  face  of  some  exquisite,  roar 
aloud  with  laughter  at  the  extensiveness  of  the  ladies  hoops,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  hats,  &c. ;  look  in  the  windows  at  the  jumble  of  new 
things,  to  them,  and  have  hearty  laughs  at  what  they  consider  the  ab- 
surdities and  curiosities  of  city  people. 

The  dress  of  the  voyageur  is  half-civilized,  half-savage.  Some  of  them 
dress  very  fantastically  ;  light  blue  capotes  (hoods)  corduroy  trowsen^ 
or  leather  or  blanket  leggings,  moose-skin  moccassins,  striped  blue  and 
white  shirt,  and  a  belt  of  scarlet ;  the  leggings  and  other  parts  of  their 
dress  being  decorated  with  beads  and  bits  of  colored  cloth,  or  curioudy 
cut  tin.  The  coverings  for  their  head  are  ofben  adorned  with  feathery 
gold  and  silver  tinsel  cord,  etc.  But  we  don't  often  see  this  Bwell-voy- 
ageur ;  never  among  the  lumberers.  The  shirt  is  left  open  from  the 
neck  half  way  down  the  breast,  showing  the  sunburnt,  brawny  neck  and 
bosoms.  Many  of  them  trust  to  their  thick,  black  hair  for  a  head 
covering ;  many  of  them  wear  felt  hats,  especially  when  coming  into  the 
city.  In  fact,  one  notices  the  affectation  to  the  savage  style  of  dress* 
The  voyageurs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  dress  more  fantasticaOy 
than  the  raftsmen ;  are  mostly  finer  men  also  ;  and  a  good  many  more 
of  them  are  married.  Surely  the  woman  who  would  **  of  her  own  free 
will "  marry  a  voyageur,  and  follow  him,  at  times*  through  the  woodsy 
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and  on  the  rafts,  and  labor  for  his  comfort,  surely  such  a  woman  must 
have  devout  love  in  her  heart.  What  a  blessing  so  many  people  in  the 
world  are  so  easily  satisfied. 

The  voyageur  is  never  a  "  man  of  property."      His  worldly  posses- 
fions  are  generally  the  clothes  on  his  back,  a  knife — sometimes  a  gun — 
and  a  well-tempered  axe  ;  not  forgetting  the  minutisB  of  tobacco,  short 
handled  pipe,  a  piece  of  another  piece  of  comb,  a  bit  of  looking-glass, 
matches,  flint,  &c.,  only  surpassed  in  number  by  the  contents  of  a  little 
girVs  pocket.     When  a  voyageur  buys  a  pipe,  he  immediately  breaks 
off  the  handle  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bowl,  logically  concluding, 
that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  break  in  his  pocket  or  hat — they  often  stick 
them  in  the  bands  of  their  hats — as  if  it  was  long  ;  and  accident  might 
break  it  nearer  the  bowl  than  intention.     Towels  and  hair-brushes  are 
alien  to  his  nature;  one  large  piece  of  sail-cloth  or  old  rag  is  made  to  serve 
for  towel  for  the  whole  crew.      Some  voyageurs  can  shake  the  water 
firom  themselves,  like  a  dog,  and  think  that  quite  sufficient.      Don't 
laugh ;  for  I've  repeatedly  seen  them  do  it.     To  give  them  some  credit, 
however,  they  do  not  altogether  exclude  soap  from  their  toilet ;  but  that 
ifl  a  luxury  to  be  used,  perhaps,  once  a  week.     As  to  shaving,  some  of 
them  do  when  they  think  about  it,  but  the  majority  let  their  beards 
grow  ;  or  some  one  of  the  crew  who  boasts  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  clips 
them  to  a  suitable  size  for  un  pipe  du  tahac,  for  the  whiskers,  and  deux 
pipes,  for  the  hair  of  the  head.      You  seldcnn  see  a  voyageur  without  a 
chew  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  many  of  them  keep  it  in  while  at 
meals.  Their  habits  of  life  being  unrestrained  by  etiquette  or  conscience 
are  by  no  means  exemplary.     There  is  always  a  moral  in  the  vilest  of 
natures,  but  seldom  a  model.    They  are  civil  and  complacent,  and  some- 
times exceedingly  obliging  to  strangers  ;  but  if  you  accept  their  invita- 
tions **  to  dine,"  you  must  expect  to  see  appetites  as  voracious  as  that 
of  a  beast,  and  gormandizing  that  would  put  to  shame  that  civilized 
beast  of  a  man  who  won  a  prize  by  stu£fing  himself  at  one  time  with 
enongh  for  a  respectably  large  family. 

The  integrity  of  the  voyageurs  is  not  always  as  it  should  be ;  but  voy- 
ageurs are  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Their  hospitality  is  unbounded, 
and  they  always  esteem  themselves  favored  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
when  they  are  at  meals.  Their  bump  of  combativeness  is  rather  much 
developed ;  so  much  so,  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  ''  let  it  out " 
by  fighting  their  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Some  of  the  most  savage  think 
nothing  of  gouging  your  eye  out — an  accomplishment  introduced  into 
Canada  by  our  Southern  neighbours.  Their  ideas  of  law  and  govern- 
ment were  once  merged  in  Judge  Lynch,  and  "  every  man  for  himself," 
but  since  the  visit  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  reception 
they  gave  him  in  canoes,  they  understand  something  about  ''the  Sov- 
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sion,  to  be  forsaken  and  betrayed,  for  the  sake  of  Lucy  Sandys'  brown 
curls  and  baby  face  ? 

So  she  thought  in  her  burning  indignation,  as  day  by  day  the  truth 
became  more  plain.  He,  day  by  day,  Harold  Lazenby,  all  unconscious  of 
the  storm  he  was  fast  raising,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  *'  strong 
toil  of  grace,**  woven  by  Lucy's  brown  tresses  and  innocent  smiles.  He 
congratulated  himself  now,  that  much  as  he  had  admired  Miss  Vinreth, 
he  had  never  committed  himself  to  anything  positive  ;  that  he  had  never, 
in  his  attentions,  exceeded  permissible  bounds,  and  was  free.  Alas ! 
how  often  is  this  the  case  !  How  little  do  men  think,  or  thinking,  how 
little  do  they  care,  what  they  do  ?  So  that  they  say,  "  So  far  and  no 
fiirther ;  so  that  they  just  stop  short  of  that  point  where  the  censure  of 
the  world  would  overthrow  them ;  all  the  rest  is  theirs.  Little  matter  if 
they  possess  a  woman's  every  thought,  so  that  they  can  **  honorable/  '* 
say  :  "  She  is  not  bound  to  me.'*  Little  matter  how  they  engage  ber 
heart,  if  they  leave  free  her  hand,  Oh,  those  destructive  attentions  and 
flirtations  !  Oh,  those  wretched  understandings  and  half  engagements  I 
What  in  this  world  has  caused  so  much  mischief,  been  productive  of 
such  misery,  as  they  ? 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  the  men  are  alone  to  blame  ;  they  are  deceived 
in  their  turn  sometimes ;  but  they  have  more  power  to  avoid  the  danger, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  make  the  first  advance.  Most  people  go  through 
some  such  trial>  and  most  people  survive  and  in  a  measure  forget  it ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Here  and  there  a  man's  heart  breaki; 
(we  bear  enough  of  it  then,  but  who  keeps  count  of  the  women's  broken 
hearts  ?)  Here  and  there  a  woman  is  found,  whose  passion  overcomes 
her  sex's  attributes  of  gentleness  and  patience,  and  also  avenges  her 
wrongs.  Such  a  one  was  Miss  Yinreth.  Her  undisciplined  and  passion- 
ate  soul  rose  up  in  wild  rebellion  at  the  injury  inflicted  on  her ;  and 
while  her  love  for  Harold  was  not  one  jot  abated,  on  the  innocent  and 
unconscious  girl  who  had  supplanted  her,  she  vowed  revenge.  She  was 
a  Cleopatra  in  the  fervency  of  her  affection,  and  in  her  jealous  wrath. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  gradual  but 
sure  withdrawal  of  the  affections  of  one  you  have  believed  yours  onlj» 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  witness  the  bestowal  on  another  of  all  the  devotion 
and  the  tenderness  you  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  exclusively 
your  own.  Yet,  this,  for  three  weeks,  became  Miss  Vinreth's  daily  task. 
In  all  her  passion  and  indignation  she  preserved  her  self-control ;  she 
knew  that  if  she  once  betrayed  her  feelings,  her  already  almost  hopeless 
cause  was  lost.  She  could  break  with  Lucy  ;  so  she  continued,  (though 
her  fondness  had  departed,  which  perhaps  Lucy  did  not  much  regret,) 
to  play  the  polite  hostess  during  her  visits  at  "  The  Spur."  These  were 
frequent  as  ever  ^  the  house  was  gay,  Lucy  was  young,  and  liked  this» 
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her  first  experieace  of  gaiety.  Mrs.  Marsdale  was  kind,  and  all  the  guests 
were  attentive  and  goodnatured  to  the  simple  and  lighthearted  girl ;  but 
above  all,  and  totally  innocent  of  all  wrong  therein,  she  was  happy  in 
her  growing,  though  as  yet  unconscious,  love  for  Harold,  and  in  his  for 
her.  Miss  Vinreth  bore  it  all  in  silence.  Ever  on  the  watch  for  some 
fresh  food  for  her  bitter  jealousy,  her  passion  tost  heart  preyed  upon 
itself;  every  day  she  became  more  certain  of  her  misery,  more  indignant 
at  her  wrongs,  and  looked  on  Lucy  with  a  deeper  hate.  She  believed 
that,  could  Lucy  be  removed,  Harold  would  return  his  allegiance  to  her, 
ignorant  that  she  had  never  occupied  the  place  that  Lucy  now  filled ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  she  almost  gave  up  hope,  as  she  saw  that  day  by 
day  his  words  to  her  grew  colder ;  that  day  by  day  the  glances  he 
bestowed  on  Lucy  Sandys  became  more  frequent  and  more  warm. 

July  drew  to  a  close  and  brought  no  change.  Miss  Yinreth's  infatuated 
hopes  revived.  She  saw  that  nothing  definite  had  as  yet  passed  between 
Mr.  Lazenby  and  Lucy ;  in  the  perfect  candour  and  innocent  confidence 
of  the  latter.  Miss  Yinreth's  experience  could  read  that  she  had  not  yet 
fathomed  her  own  heart,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  that  suffused  her 
life  with  such  a  rosy  glow.  Oh  !  if  she  could  only  separate  them  before 
it  was  too  late !  She  racked  her  brain  for  a  chance  which  offered  some 
probability  of  success.  She  would  have  left  '*  The  Spur,"  but  she  feared 
partly  that  her  motives  might  be  suspected,  and  partly  that  Harold,  who 
wa3  now  a  frequent  guest  of  Mr.  Sandys,  might  choose  to  remain  at 
Tpn^sco.  She  could  not  run  the  risk  ;  she  must  remain.  Then  it  struck 
her  thai  perhaps  Mr.  Lazenby  was  endeavouring  to  pique  her  into 
je^pjosy,  and  in  return  sfaje  established  a  mock  flirtatio4  on  her  own  part* 
to  no  purpose.  She  gave  up  in  despair,  and  waited  for  the  crisis  she 
knew  must  come,  each  day  with  fiercer  passion,  and  deepjsr  wrath.  Pafl- 
sign  none  the  less  fierce,  wrath  none  the  less  deep,  that  it  was  uns^8« 
pected  and  concealed  with  smiles. 

The  crisis  came  at  last ;  not,  however,  as  she  had  expected.  Harold 
Lazenby  revealed  his  love,  not  to  Lucy  Sandys,  but  to  her. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  several  of  the  party  were  wandering 
through  the  wood  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  "  The  Spur."  A 
rough  ragged  wood  it  was,  full  of  brushwood,  stumps  of  trees  and  un- 
cleared copse,  with  here  and  there  an  inviting  circle  of  soft  green  turf, 
Hke  a  play-room  for  the  elves,  In  one  of  these  they  had  all  seated 
themselves  in  happy  idleness,  when  Harold  gathered  from  the  remains 
of  a  felled  tree,  some  leaves  of  vivid  red. 

"  Oh  how  lovely !"  exclaimed  Miss  Vinreth.     **  What  can  they  be  V* 

**  Maple,"  said  one.     "  Virginia  creeper,"  suggested  another.    •*  Ivy,** 
addfB^  *  third. 
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^'  It  is  too  early  for  maple,  ivy  does  not  grow  here,  and  the  leaf  is  not 
in  the  least  like  Virginia  creeper/'  said  Miss  Yinreth,  disposing  of  all 
three.     "  But  they  are  most  beautiful.     What  can  they  be  V 
They  are  oak  leaves,"  said  Lucy  Sandy s,  quietly. 
Oak  leaves,  you  little  goose  !"  said  Miss  Vinreth  rudely.     Who  ever 
heard  of  scarlet  oak  leaves,  I  should  like  to  know  V* 

"  I  think  you  will  find  them  so.     I  know  them  well." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  not.  Mr.  Lazenby,  what  is,  or  rather  toaa,  that 
tree?" 

**  Miss  Sandys  is  right ;  it  is  the  stump  of  an  oak  tree.  I  haye 
often  found  these  red  leaves  myself,  growing  from  the  remains  of  both 
oaks  and  elms,  after  the  tree  has  been  felled." 

Miss  Yinreth  bit  her  lip,  mortified  at  this  trifling  defeat.  Mr. 
Lazenby  twisted  the  leaves  into  a  wreath,  and  laid  them  with  great  affec- 
tion of  ceremony  on  her  hair  ;  but  they  did  not  look  well. 

"  Your  hair  is  too  light,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Marsdale.  And  Winifred 
saw  that  Harold  thought  so  too. 

**  Take  them  off,  then,"  she  said  impatiently,  tossing  them  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Lazenby  raised  them,  and  imprudently  transferred  them 
them  to  Lucy*s  dark  brown  curls.  There  was  no  doubt  that  they  looked 
well  there  ;  and  Miss  Yinreth,  out  of  all  patience,  pettishly  rose  and  turned 
towards  home. 

The  rest  followed  her.  Harold  saw  that  she  was  annoyed,  and  re- 
mained by  her  side,  while  Lucy  walked  a  few  steps  in  advance,  her  lovely 
laughing  face  upturned  to  the  person  beside  her,  and  the  scarlet  leaves 
still  dropping  from  her  hair. 

*•  She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Yinreth  to  Harold.  *•  Do  not  you 
think  so  T 

*'  Most  beautiful ! — that  is — rather  so,"  he  replied. 

Winifred  shivered  and  turned  white.  **  Pretty  girl  and  pretty  namc^" 
she  continued,  "  Do  you  not  think  Lucy  Sandys  a  very  pretty  name^ 
Mr.  Lazenby  ?" 

**  Not  particularly.     They  do  not  go  well  together.'* 

She  forgot  her  self-command.  **  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  Lncy 
Lazenby  7"  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  A  laugh  to  hear  which  was  a  warn- 
ing. He  did  not  answer,  but  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  their  eyes 
met. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken,  there  was  no  need.  That  look  told  all 
on  both  sides,  and  Winifred  knew  the  end  was  come.  She  saw  that  he 
was  aware  she  had  discovered  his  secret ;  she  read  equally  plainly  that  he 
had  found  out  her  own. 

"  There  is  a  thunder  storm  coming  on  Miss  Yinreth,  we  had  belter 
return.** 
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It  was  a  sultiy  August  eveuing,  and  they  were  taking  their  last  ride. 
It  was  three  days  after  the  scene  of  the  oak  leaves,  and  Mr.  Lazenhy 
bad  announced  that  important  business  demanded  that  he  should  next 
day  leave  ''  The  Spur."  She  knew  it  was  an  excuse  ;  she  knew  he  went 
only  to  leave  her ;  she  knew  that  once  gone  she  should  never  see  him 
more,  and  deep  and  wild  as  her  love  and  passion  had  long  been,  they  had- 
never  been  as  now. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  glancing  at  the  sky.     "  I  think  it  is  time." 

It  was  time  indeed.  Solid  leaden  clouds  were  rolling  up  from  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  distant  mutterings  gave  warning  of  the 
coming  storm.  They  turned  their  horses  heads,  and  never  drew  bridle 
till  they  plunged  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  wood  that  lay  between 
them  and  home. 

In  a  lonely  side-path  they  came  suddenly  on  Lucy  Sandys,  alone,  who 
uttered  a  scream  of  delight  as  she  saw  them.  "Oh  I  am  so  glad!  I 
foolishly  came  into  this  wood  alone,  I  have  lost  my  way.  Oh,  Mr. 
Lazenhy,  put  me  in  the  right  road,  that  I  may  reach  home  before  the 
itorm  comes  on." 

"  Come  with  us  to  •  The  Spur,'  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Marsdale.  "  Yon 
cannot  go  home  to-night :  the  storm  would  overtake  you  before  you  were 
half  way." 

''Oh !  I  must  go  home  !     Papa  will  be  distracted.     I  must  go." 

"You  cannot  go.     You  are  seven  miles  from  home." 

Lucy  wrung  her  hands.  "  Oh !  what  will  papa  say !  What  will  he 
do !"  and  her  distress  was  pitiable  to  see. 

Harold  whispered  Miss  Vinreth.  "Certainly,"  she  said.  "Miss 
Sandys,  Mr.  Lazenby  proposes  that  you  shall  come  home,  and  cross  the 
lake.  Georfire  shall  row  you  over ;  he  is  an  excellent  boatman ;  and 
there  will  be  time  for  that." 

Lucy  thanked  her  with  words  and  eyes  ;  and  as  swiftly  as  they  could, 
the  party  made  their  way  to  the  house,  and  thence  to  the  shore.  The 
servant  was  summoned  ;  and  Lucy,  gathering  up  her  heavy  riding-skirt, 
and  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  was  placed  in  the  stem  of  Winifred's  own  boat. 
"How  wicked  the  water  looks!"  she  said  with  a  shudder.  '*  Like  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass — so  leaden,  and  so  deathly  still." 

There  had  been  no  time  for  carefulness ;  so  Harold  had  turned  the 
little  craft  upside  down  to  rid  her  of  the  water,  and  himself  adjusted  the 
peg  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As  he  did  so,  a  light,  like  a  streak  of 
blue  lightning,  shone  in  Miss  Vinreth' s  eyes. 

"  Wait  a  moment !"  she  said,  as  the  man  prepared  to  push  off;  and 
darting  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  she  once  more  drew  the  plaid  closer 
round  Lucy,  and  stooping  down,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her  feet.  Then 
she  kissed  her.     "  Good  bye,  dear,  till  we  meet  again." 
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Meet  again !  Never  more — in  time  or  in  eternity — shall  those  two, 
the  hetrayed  and  the  betrayer,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  meet  again ! 

The  boat  had  almost  left  the  shore,  when  Harold  came  forward.  "  It 
IS  not  right  to  send  her  with  only  a  servant.     I  will  go  myself." 

Miss  Vinreth  gasped,  and  caught  his  arm.  "  By  no  means :  the  boat 
will  not  carry  three." 

"  I  mean  to  row ;"  and  before  she  had  recovered  breath,  he  had  dis- 
placed the  servant,  and  had  left  the  shore.  She  looked  after  him,  her 
face  livid  as  the  clouds.  "  Is  the  peg  secure  in  the  boat?"  she  cried,  as 
^ell  as  her  white  and  shaking  lips  would  perform  the  words. 

"  Yes ;  I  fastened  it  myself."  A  few  more  vigorous  strokes  carried 
them  out  of  hearing ;  and  Miss  Vinreth  turned  aside,  afraid  to  let  her 
face  be  seen. 

The  rest  of  the  party  watched  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
mindful  of  the  storm,  turned  to  the  house.  They  had  not  reached  it, 
^hen  a  piercing  shriek  rang  over  the  wat^r,  and  echoed  through  the 
wood. 

Terrified,  they  came  rushing  back.  What  did  they  see  ?  They  saw 
the  form  of  Lucy  Sandys  erect  in  the  boat ;  they  saw  Horace  Latenby 
stoop  to  her  feet — saw  his  gesture  of  surprise  and  alarm — and  saw  him 
endeavour  to  replace  the  frightened  girl.  Fast  and  thick  came  the 
shrieks,  as  he  held  her  hands  and  tried  to  force  her  to  be  seated.  O  Gk)d! 
Is  she  mad?  Had  terror  deprived  her  of  her  senses?  Let  the  boat 
leak  as  it  will,  they  can  reach  the  shore  if  she  will  but  be  calm.  Another 
start — ^the  boat  rocks  with  the  movement — a  moment  of  horrible  sus- 
pense— and  both  figures  are  in  the  water.  They  are  lost ;  the  boat  ii 
upset  and  the  oars  are  gone.  Harold  sees  it ;  and  grasping  the  fbnfe  of 
his  companion  as  she  rises,  strikes  out  for  the  shore. 

Who  shall  describe  the  scene?  The  struggling  form  on  which  111 
eyes  are  fixed — the  screams  of  women — the  shouts  6f  men — the  ti^less 
iNlnning  to  and  fro — the  wild  gesticulations — the  ghastly  agony  of  Mln 
Yinreth's  face — and,  over  all,  the  black  darkness  of  the  conring  stcriiif 

Will  he  ever  reach  the  shore  ?  Fearfoil  as  are  his  efforts,  desperate  as 
are  his  struggles,  good  swimmer  as  he  is,  will  he  ever — ^with  that  htirj 
burden — make  the  land  ?  Slowly,  slowly  he  approaches.  Nearer,— -tiU 
they  can  see  his  features,  and  the  white  face  upon  his  shoulder,  shrouded 
in  the  dripping  hair.  Nearer, — ^till  they  can  hear  his  laboured  breathUig 
as  he  gasps  for  air.  Will  he  ever  do  it  ?  Encumbered  with  his  own 
dress,  laden  with  her  heavy  habiliments  and  senseless  form, — will  he 
ever  reach  the  shore  ? 

He  has  reached  it !  A  few  more  frantic  strokes,  and  those  who  dish 
chin  deep  into  the  water  draw  to  land  two  drenched  and  senseless  fonnt ; 
^-one  white,  still,  and  ghastly  ;  the  other  with  a  crimson  torrent  powiig 
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from  the  parted  lips.  Too  much  for  him,  and  vain  for  her,  has  heen  the 
fearful  fight  for  life.  Clasped  in  an  embrace,  close  as  if  never  to  he 
parted,  they  lay  upon  the  beach  together — the  dying  and  the  dead; 
vhile  above  them,  with  the  fire  and  the  crashing  thunder  of  the  last  day, 
breaks  at  last  the  storm. 

Restored  to  consciousness,  he  waved  aside  the  few  who  had  not  fled  in 
terror,  and  beckoned  Miss  Yinreth  to  his  side.  She  came,  white  and 
quivering — the  dead  face  of  Lucy  Sandys  not  more  ghastly  than  her 
own* 

**  Winifred  Vinreth !  unclose  your  hand." 

She  obeyed.     What  was  it  that  she  held  within  it  ? 

**  I  knew  it.  You  took  it  out  when  you  kissed  her.  Judas !  are  you 
satisfied  with  your  work  ?**  He  gasped,  and  a  fresh  torrent  welled  from 
Ills  lips. 

"  Oh !  be  silent !     Do  not  speak  I    You  will  kill  yourself  I" 

"  Aye.     I  wish  it.     Since  I  could  not  save  her,  I  will  die  too." 

"  O  Harold !     Kill  me— kill  me  I     Let  me  die  ! 

"Die?  No!  death  is  not  for  you."  He  spoke  very  slowly  an^  with 
fealfril  effort.  "You  thought  to  part  Lucy  and  me,  and  you  hiave 
ioiited  us — wholly  and  for  ever.  You  will  live  to  feel  that  your  treachery 
^rtB  known,  and  to  die  daily  in  the  knowledge.  You  are  young  and 
strong ;  you  Will  have  the  relief  of  neither  death  nor  madness.  Ton 
-kin  live  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  the  one  you  pray  for." 

"Harold!  do  you  curse  me  with  your  last  breath?" 

"  No ;  I  curse  you  not.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have  drawn  upon 
yburSelf  the  curse  of  Heaven.  Were  not  the  words  a  mockery,  I  woiild 
8ay,  I  will  try  to  forgive  you  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.     Go !"  .   .   .   . 

She  heard  no  more.  l¥hen,  many  weeks  after,  she  came  back  to  lite^ 
•he  was  alone  at  "  The  Spur."  Her  summer  friends  had  fled  from  the 
scene  of  so  fearful  a  drama«  Nothing  was  known  of  her  share  in  the 
tragedy  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  been  beloved  by  Harold,  and 
that  his  fate  had  turned  her  brain.  Well  for  her  had  it  been  so :  but 
Harold's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  She  did  not  die,  and  her  reason  re- 
mained firm.  She*lives  still — a  gaunt  gray  woikian — no  longer  young, 
bat  far  from  old,  with  many  years  before  her  in  which  to  bear  the  tor- 
ments of  remorse,  without  repentance.  She  has  endured  and  must  en- 
ilare. 

People  seldom  go  near  "The  Spur" — they  fear  her.     The  place  is 

fidling  to  ruin  and  decay.     Thistles  choke  the  neglected  flowers  :  nettles 

and  white  weed  still  grow  rank  about  the  door.     But  those  who  have 

ttie  courage,  may  see  her,  when  a  thunder-storm  comes  black  across  the 

la&e^  standing  on  the  shore, — and  view  reflected  in  her  haggard  face^ 
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Stiff  fonn,  and  firm  clenched  hands,  the  agony  of  years  ago,  Thcy^ 
whisper,  that  at  such  times  she  still  sees  the  hoat  go  down  in  the  leaden 
water ;  still  sees  her  lover  struggling  vainly  for  his  life ;  still  hears  her 
Tictim's  death-shriek  ringing  in  hir  ears. 


THE  "VOTAGEUES"  OP  CANADA. 

BT  W.  eSOBGS  BSEBS,  MOKTBSAL. 

*'  And  ever  and  anon  they  tung, 

To,  heave  ho  t 
And  loud  and  long  the  echo  rung. 

To,  heave  ho  I  *• 

Have  you,  my  friend,  ever  heen  on  one  of  our  Canadian  steamerSt  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  Ottawa,  and  met  with  a  raft,  or  perhaps  a  dozen 
of  them,  on  their  passage  down  to  Montreal  or  Quebec  P  And  if  yon 
have,  you  have  seen  the  Yoyageurs  at  work  at  their  big  paddles,  like  a 
family  of  Hercules' ;  and  perhaps  you  have  heard  them  singing  some 
of  their  beautifully  simple  melodies,  while  they  kept  time  to  the  dipping 
of  their  oars.  You  may  have  seen  tbem  on  their  great  rafts  of  lumber, 
with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  their  long  black  hair  waving  in  the 
wind,  while  they  step  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  long  stroke  of 
their  oars  necessitates ;  you  may  have  seen  them  straining  every  muscle 
as  they  pass  you  in  such  graceful  attitudes,  their  rich  swelling  voices - 
keeping  time  to  the  simple 

"  En  roulant  ma  boule  roulant,'' 
or, 

"  Trois  Canards  s'en  vont  baignant,'' 
or, 

"  Si  mon  mone  roulait  danser 

En  bean  cheval  lui  donnerar  ?  " 

all  of  which  are  great  favorites  of  the  Voyageurs.  But  rafts  in  a  cur- 
rent and  steamers  in  a  hurry  wait  for  no  man  ;  and  soon  the  fine  fellows 
on  their  lumber  home  float  out  of  sight — their  song  dying  away  in  the 
distance  till  it  sounds  like  faint  echoes  on  the  hills.  You  have  wit- 
nessed this  picturesque  scene,  and  have  thought  it  very  fine  and  roman- 
tic ;  and  you  think  'twould  need  not  only  the  pen  of  the  writer,  but  the 
painter's  brush,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  to  express  even  half  of  itt^ 
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beantj.  Well,  so  it  would.  You  never  heard  songs  more  melodious 
tban  the  songs  these  untutored  voyageurs  sing :  neither  Mozart  nor 
Handel  could  compose  songs  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  particular 
application.  The  simple  fascination  and  chanson  a  voyageur  of  the 
steersman,  if  the  raft  is  not  over  large,  and  anon  the  bursting  melo- 
dious chorus  of  the  entire  crew  is  beautiful.  The  greatest  charm  of 
the  voyageurs  is  their  singing.  Nothing  will  arouse  them  from  a 
lethargy  like  a  song;  nothing  will  keep  them  in  a  better  humour* 
They  will  row  from  morning  to  night,  singing  together  some  favorite 
airs,  and  not  appear  wearied.    That  charming  melody  of 

"  Row,  brothers,  row  1  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past,'' 

was  heard  by  Moore  when  passing  a  raft  of  voyageurs  who  were  sing* 
ing  it :  and  I  have  heard  something  very  like  it  sung  by  these  men. 

Well,  I'm  sure  you'd  like  to  know  something  about  the  life  and 
habits  of  these  daring  fellows,  who  sleep  on  their  rafts  far  more  con- 
tentedly than  the  most  of  us  sleep  on  our  feather  beds.  The  voyageurs 
of  Canada  are  a  fraternity  of  peculiar  interest,  to  be  found  only  in  our 
countiy— a  class  of  men  strangely  incompatible  with  the  rest  of  human- 
ity^  as  brave  as  they  are  strong,  as  wild  as  they  are  happy,  as  careless 
of  life  as  they  are  capable  of  enduring  hardship ;  always  ready  to  give 
their  heart  and  hand  to  a  friend,  or  put  their  knives  through  a  foe. 
Bom,  reared,  and  living  amid  the  thistles  of  life,  instead  of  its  clover, 
accustomed  to  nothing  but  the  extremes  of  hardship  or  indolence, 
**  roughing  it  "  in  the  wilds  of  our  mighty  forests,  risking  their  lives 
on  a  raft  of  logs,  fastened  together,  crashing  down  the  rapids — verily, 
the  refinements  of  city  life  is  far  from  being  congenial  to  their  wild 
nature.  Nature  in  all  her  freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  customs  of 
civilization,  has  made  the  voyageurs  a  peculiarly  intrepid,  romantic  race 
—with  rather  a  tendency  to  the  savage.  The  voyageurs  are  a  proof 
that  when  man  is  placed  in  circumstances  at  all  favourable,  he  soon 
learns  to  assume  the  savage.  There  is  an  actual  romance  about  their 
lives,  in  the  continual  exposure  to  danger  of  every  kind,  which  cannot 
but  interest  us  in  studying  their  character  and  habits.  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  "Astoria,"  describes  their  peculiar  condition  and  mode 
of  life,  so  far  as  he  saw,  and  Henry  was  interested  in  them  also.  The 
former  writer  has,  however,  given  them  too  much  credit  for  '*  submission 
to  their  masters."  I  notice  this  particularly,  because  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take. G-enerally,  you  do  not  find  men  who  are  free,  and  whose  passions 
are  unrestrained,  submit  to  every  whim  of  those  above  them.  The 
master  cannot  force  them  to  labor,  he  dares  not  strike  them ;  it  is  only 
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by  conciliation,  and  not  coercion,  that  they  will  respect  their  toperioiB. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  them  to  obey  their 
leaders,  and  the  man  appointed  captain  of  a  raft  is  usually  cbosen  by 
and  from  among  themselves.  It  is  not  every  man  they  will  obey ;  aind 
they  would  think  no  more  of  pitching  him  into  the  river,  if  tbeir  paa- 
dions  were  aroused,  than  they  would  a  rotten  log.  I  have  seen  these 
men  in  every  mood  and  in  many  circumstances,  and  I  assure  you  Bob- 
inission  is  not  one  of  their  virtues.  Even  in  the  matter  of  rowing  and 
working,  they  will  do  neither  if  eating  and  fighting  is  more  agreeable. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  authority  is 
somewhat  respected  by  the  voyageurs. 

The  voyageurs  consist  chiefly  of  Half-breed  Indians,  French  Gani^ 
dians,  and  some  Scotch  and  Irish.  But  I  never  heard  even  the  latter 
two  speak  in  English  to  each  other.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of 
Indian,  French,  and  English,  very  much  intermixed  with  '^  tacreM.**  It 
is  the  most  inconceivable  jargon  of  patois  and  curses  that  humanity  ever 
devised.  One  would  think  it  was  a  trial  to  see  who  would  make  the 
most  noise,  the  most  gesticulation,  and  be  the  least  understood.  Thej 
will  yell  in  each  other's  ears,  like  the  chattering  of  a  thousand  monkeys, 
till  your  senses  seem  wandering,  and  you  expect  to  see  them  eat  each 
other  up.  While  disputing  with  each'  other,  and  if  a  civilized  being  is 
near,  they  will  suddenly  turn  round  upon  him  for  his  opinion,  with  an 
expression  of  fkce  and  action  that  might  start  the. hair  of  jiome  pedj^le 
on  end,  and  set  them  to  reciting  their  prayers.  And,  sis  generaUy,  fiio 
inan  they  delect  doesn't  understand  a  word  the^  say,  hd  hlis  i6  Ufafug 
Mb  shoulders  and  say  *'pds  eomprendre."  I  pity  the  nervoiM  niali  ^o 
gets  into  tbeir  company. 

Now  some  miiy  conclude  that  mich  a  clas^  6f  ini^n,  who  seem  partial 
to  every  thing  rbugh  and  noisy,  can  be  no  tempting  addition  to  our 
population.  True ;  the  roughness  and  the  noisiness  are  not,  but  tb» 
tnen  are  indispensable.  Yery  much  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Cana^ 
fKnd  business  of  the  Hud^n*s  Bay  Company  could  u6t  be  cariied  on. 
Canada  could  not  do  without  them,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
might  paddle  their  bWn  canoe  "  brigades,"  or  shut  up  their  efitablish- 
nient,  if  the  voyageurs  refused  to  work.  Thp  Hudson's  Bay  CottipiB|iy 
And  Canadian  lumberers  principally  employ  them.  Those  engaged  by 
the  former,  bring  the  furs,  packed — in  which  the  Company  traffi<» — ^in 
J9pring,  to  the  three  chief  depdts  on  the  sea  coast,  viz. :  Fort  Yiih- 
couver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  on  the  Pacific  shoir^ ; 
Port  York,  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  Moose  Factory  oh  Che 
shores  of  St.  James'  Bay,  from  whence  they  are  transported  in  &e 
Company's  ships  to  England.  The  voyageurd  of  thi6  Company  aze 
consequently  oftener  in  the  canoe  than  ob  the  raJft,  and  ai^  Hot  &» 
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ifdne  we  are  so  familiar  with — the  lumberers.  A  great  commotion  is 
feaused  by  the  brigade  of  boats  laden  with  merchandise  and  furs.  **  The 
still  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  rippled  by  the  paddle  and  oar, 
and  the  long  silent  echoes,  which  have  slumbered  in  the  icy  embrace 
of  a  dreary  winter,  are  now  once  more  awakened  by  the  merry  voices 
and  tuneful  songs  of  the  hardy  voyageurs."  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  you  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Ballantyne's  "Hudson's 
Bay,"  on  selecting  the  men  for  a  brigade  : — 

"  Choosing  the  men  for  this  long  and  arduous  voyage  was  an  inter- 
esting scene.  L'Esperance,  the  old  guide  who  had  many  a  day  guided 
this  brigade  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  fort  a  day  or  two  before  starting ;  and  at  his  heels 
followed  a  large  band  of  wild,  careless,  happy  looking  Half-breeds. 
Having  collected  in  front  of  the  office  door,  Mr.  McK.  went  out,  with 
a  book  and  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  told  L*Esperance  to  begin.  The 
guide  went  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  accompanied  by  the  steersmen, 
(seven  or  eight  in  number),  and  then,  scanning  the  group  of  dark, 
athletic  men  who  stood  smiling  before  him,  called  out  "  Pierre !  "  A 
taU,  herculean  man  answered  to  the  call,  and  stepping  out  from  among 
toe  rest,  stood  beside  his  friend  and  guide.  After  this,  one  of  the 
steersmen  chose  another  man,  and  so  on  till  the  crews  of  all  the  boats 
were  completed.  Their  names  were  then  marked  down  in  a  book,  and 
ihey  all  proceeded  to  the  trading  room,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "  ad- 
Tances,"  in  the  shape  of  shirts,  trowsers,  bonnets,  caps,  capotes,  tobacco, 
ahd  all  the  other  things  necessary  for  a  long  and  rough  journey." 

This  recruiting  must  be  a  strange  scene  indeed.  When  a  brigade  of 
boats  are  on  their  journey  they  go  well  stocked  with  food,  and  en- 
camp on  the  shores  at  certain  times  for  their  meals.  Then,  they  consist 
mostly  of  pemican  and  flour,  boiled  into  a  thick  soup,  called  robbiboo, 
Tbe  same  materials  are  sometimes  fried,  for  variety,  and  is  then  called 
rieheau.  The  latter  is  preferable,  I  think.  I  suppose  you  know  what 
pemican  is.  It  is  made  by  pounding  the  best  parts  of  the  meat  very 
amall,  dried  by  frost  or  a  fire.  This  is  put  into  bags  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  animal,  and  melted  fat  poured  into  it.  When  spiced  it  is  really  splen- 
Hid.  The  above  soup  is  boiled  in  kettles,  hung  upon  tripods  over  a  fire, 
and  is  constantly  stirred  while  boiling.  I  may  here  mention  that 
when  the  voyageurs  are  travelling  they  measure  distances  by  pipes,  as 
ihey  call  it.  They  stop  paddling  at  certain  times,  light  their  pipes  and 
■moke  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  start  again,  refreshed,  paddling  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty  strokes  a  minute.  ''  Trots pipei"  (three  pipes)  are 
about  twelve  miles,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  voyageurs'  pipe  yearning  is  a 
perfect  sun-dial,  and  they  can  tell  exactly  when  ''  a  pipe  "  is  to  com- 
mence again. 
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It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  one  of  these  canoe  brigades  leaving  on  their 
Yoyage.  "  Bon  jour,**  au  revoir,**  **  hooroo  !  "  and  strange  exclamationt 
of  farewell  greet  those  on  shore.  Then  the  stroke  is  taken  up  and 
away  thej  go,  the  fine  manly  fellows  keeping  time  to  the  lively  choma 
of  **  A  la  claire  fontaine,*  or  to  the  rigmarole  which  every  one  of  them 
joins  in,  and  which  runs  precisely  like  this : — 

"  Ta  la  th'  ra  te, 
Ta  la,  la,  la, 
Ta  la  th'  ra  te, 
Tala,la,  la  I  Hooroo  I" 

It  is  amusing  what  life  this  absurd  bit  of  composition  will  put  into 
them.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  air  here  ;  it  is  so  laughable.  The 
scene  is  really  beautiful  as  you  see  the  regular  motion  of  the  light  red 
paddle,  and  hear  the  swelling  voices  across  the  waters. 

Their  arrival  at  Lachine,  nine  miles  from  Montreal  —  where  is  the 
depot  of  the  late  Hudson's  Bay  Company — is  a  time  of  great  excitement. 
The  wild  picturesque  appearance  of  the  men,  and  the  distance  they  have 
come,  awakens  a  sympathy  for  them,  and  hundreds  will  go  from  town  to 
see  them.  Their  appearance  in  the  city  is  very  odd.  They  go  along 
the  streets,  either  gaping  and  staring  at  everything,  and  in  such  haste 
and  excitement  that  they  run  against  people  and  stumble  over  little  ob- 
structions. They  laugh  out  straight  in  the  face  of  some  exquisite,  loar 
aloud  with  laughter  at  the  extensiveness  of  the  ladies  hoops,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  hats,  &c. ;  look  in  the  windows  at  the  jumble  of  new 
things,  to  them,  and  have  hearty  laughs  at  what  they  consider  the  ab- 
surdities and  curiosities  of  city  people. 

The  dress  of  the  voyageur  is  half-civilized,  half-savage.  Some  of  them 
dress  very  fantastically  ;  light  blue  capotes  (hoods)  corduroy  trowaen^ 
or  leather  or  blanket  leggings,  moose-skin  moccassins,  striped  blue  and 
white  shirt,  and  a  belt  of  scarlet ;  the  leggings  and  other  parts  of  their 
dress  being  decorated  with  beads  and  bits  of  colored  cloth,  or  curioualj 
cut  tin.  The  coverings  for  their  head  are  ofben  adorned  with  feathers^ 
gold  and  silver  tinsel  cord,  etc.  But  we  don't  often  see  this  swell-yoy- 
ageur ;  never  among  the  lumberers.  The  shirt  is  left  open  from  the 
neck  half  way  down  the  breast,  showing  the  sunburnt,  brawny  neck  and 
bosoms.  Many  of  them  trust  to  their  thick,  black  hair  for  a  head 
covering ;  many  of  them  wear  felt  hats,  especially  when  coming  into  tha 
city.  In  fact,  one  notices  the  affectation  to  the  savage  style  of  dresa. 
The  voyageurs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  dress  more  fantastically 
than  the  raftsmen ;  are  mostly  finer  men  also  ;  and  a  good  many  more 
of  them  are  married.  Surely  the  woman  who  would  '*  of  her  own  fipee 
will "  marry  a  voyageur,  and  follow  him,  at  times,  throagh  the  woodi^ 
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the  rafts,  and  labor  for  his  comfort,  surely  such  a  woman  must 
iTOut  love  in  her  heart.  What  a  blessing  so  many  people  in  the 
ire  80  easily  satisfied. 

Yoyageur  is  never  a  "  man  of  property."  His  worldly  posses- 
re  generally  the  clothes  on  his  back,  a  knife — sometimes  a  gun — 
veil-tempered  axe ;  not  forgetting  the  minutisB  of  tobacco,  short 
d  pipe,  a  piece  of  another  piece  of  comb,  a  bit  of  looking-glass, 
(8,  flint,  &c.,  only  surpassed  in  number  by  the  contents  of  a  little 
ocket.  When  a  voyageur  buys  a  pipe,  he  immediately  breaks 
handle  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bowl,  logically  concluding, 
is  not  so  liable  to  break  in  his  pocket  or  hat — they  often  stick 
n  the  bands  of  their  hats — as  if  it  was  long  ;  and  accident  might 
it  nearer  the  bowl  than  intention.  Towels  and  hair-brushes  are 
o  his  nature;  one  large  piece  of  sail-cloth  or  old  rag  is  made  to  serve 
rel  for  the  whole  crew.  Some  voyageurs  can  shake  the  water 
hemselves,  like  a  dog,  and  think  that  quite  sufficient.      Don't 

for  I've  repeatedly  seen  them  do  it.  To  give  them  some  credit, 
er,  they  do  not  altogether  exclude  soap  from  their  toilet ;  but  that 
xury  to  be  used,  perhaps,  once  a  week.  As  to  shaving,  some  of 
lo  when  they  think  about  it,  but  the  majority  let  their  beards 

or  some  one  of  the  crew  who  boasts  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  clips 
k>  a  suitable  size  for  tin  pij^e  du  tdbac,  for  the  whiskers,  and  deux 
for  the  hair  of  the  head.  You  seldom  see  a  voyageur  without  a 
)f  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  many  of  them  keep  it  in  while  at 

Their  habits  of  life  being  unrestrained  by  etiquette  or  conscience 

no  means  exemplary.  There  is  always  a  moral  in  the  vilest  of 
M,  but  seldom  a  model.  They  are  civil  and  complacent,  and  some- 
exceedingly  obliging  to  strangers ;  but  if  you  accept  their  invita- 
**  to  dine,"  you  must  expect  to  see  appetites  as  voracious  as  that 
east,  and  gormandizing  that  would  put  to  shame  that  civilized 
of  a  man  who  won  a  prize  by  stuffing  himself  at  one  time  with 
;h  for  a  respectably  large  family. 

)  integrity  of  the  voyageurs  is  not  always  as  it  should  be ;  bat  voy- 
s  are  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Their  hospitality  is  unbounded, 
bey  always  esteem  themselves  favored  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
they  are  at  meals.  Their  bump  of  combativeness  is  rather  much 
oped ;  so  much  so,  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  '^  let  it  out " 
;hting  their  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Some  of  the  most  savage  think 
Dg  of  gouging  your  eye  out — an  accomplishment  introduced  into 
da  by  our  Southern  neighbours.     Their  ideas  of  law  and  govem- 

were  once  merged  in  Judge  Lynch,  and  "  every  man  for  himself," 
inoe  the  visit  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  reception 
gave  him  in  canoes,  they  understand  something  about  "the  Sov- 
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ereign/'  and  respect  to  the  throne.     Summary  punishment,  though,  i« 
in  accordance  with  their  feelings.     I  knew  a  hahitual  thief,  who  had  hi^ 
legs  and  arms  tied,  and  a  rope  passed  around  his  body,  and  was  theii 
plunged  in  the  river,  from  a  raft,  a  dozen  times.  Their  orisons  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  superstition  replaces  devotion.  They  neither  care  for  man 
or  the  devil,  and  would  sail  even  where  Charon  ferried.     They  have  • 
strange  way  of  calculating  on  their  fingers,  or  with  bits  of  wood  or  atone^ 
and  count  by  "  threes." — those  who  can  count.  Very  few  of  them  can  sign 
their  own  names  ;  and  a  great  many  don't  remember  their  surnames.—- 
I  seldom  knew  of  any  who  could  read.     Some  of  them  have  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  imitation,  and  imitate  birds  and  animals  perfectly — a 
power  very  useful  when  hunting.  They  have  no  desire  to  be  "  famous,'* 
they  are  the  most  contented  class  in  the  world,  and  love  life ;  but  if  they 
have  to  die,  they  will  die  with  the  stoicism  of  an  Indian.     They  wouli| 
be  as  content  to  sleep,  like  Diogenes,  in  a  tub,  as  on  their  rafts,  or  ii| 
the  woods.    Their  ideas  of  love  I  could  never  find  out ;  it's  a  great  blefl> 
sing  for  woman  if  they  have  none.    Their  amusements  consist  of  sing- 
ing, dancing — wonderful  dancing,  too — card  playing,  checquers,  and 
dice — a  peculiar  game  I  never  saw  before — and  whiskey  drinking.    Th(^ 
former  are  their  forte,  the  latter  their  curse.   They  generally  play  card«^ 
&c.,  on  the  top  of  a  keg — the  contents  of  which  they  have  previouslj 
imbibed,  and  have  consequently  a  sort  of  affection  for  it — and  play  far 
away  into  the  morning.     When  they  return  on  tha  steamers  to  their 
stations,  after  bringing  the  rafts  down  to  their  destined  ports,  they  keep 
the  whole  boat  awake  with  their  noise. 

They  bear,  and  go  through  more  severity,  and  change  of  olimatea  tim 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  many  of  them  with  nearly  aa  little  dothea  99^ 
our  forefathers  wore.  But  I  cannot  note  well  the  manners  of  thes^ 
strange  men,  without  going  into  details,  which  might  be  unwelcome. 

I  have  come  down  the  rapids  with  these  fine  fellows,  with  my  pants 
rolled  up,  and  boots  and  stockings  off,  when  the  water  would  splash  and 
dash  over  the  logs,  when  the  waves  would  seem  to  suck  the  whole  mass 
of  lumber  into  their  depths,  and  at  times  you  could  not  see  a  bit  of  the 
timber  you  were  standing  on ;  while  your  hand  grasped  tightly  the  pole 
which  was  stuck  between  the  logs  for  you  to  hold  by,  when  you'd  think 
the  whole  mass  was  going  to  pieces,  when  your  very  knees  would  be 
beneath  the  water— oh !  it  makes  one  hold  his  breath  with  terror  I — 
I  have  been  out  in  the  woods  with  them,  and,  notwithstanding  their  bad 
traits,  and  partiality  to  bad  whiskey,  I  have  been  more  amused  in  their 
company  than  anywhere  else.  I  spent  the  two  months  vocation  which 
"  our  school "  allowed. 

Their  passions  are  very  fierce ;  they  are  often  brutes  in  action,  but  tiiere 
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18  a  complaisance  and  kindness  beneath  all  this,  which  is  easily  brought  to 
the  surface.  The  vojageurs  of  Canada  are  a  class  of  men  peculiar  in 
ererything,  and  differing  from  other  men  in  everything  relating  to  hab* 
its;  but  they  are  a  wild  and  romantic  class,  who  murmur  not  to  toil  far,  far 
back  in  the  thick  dark  woods  in  the  cold  winter,  where  the  wild  bears 
prowl,  and  all  is  desolate — who  risk  their  lives  on  the  raft  of  logs  ;  who 
are  content  with  their  simple  fare,  and  .are  happy  in  their  hardships. — 
One  cannot  but  pity  them,  but  they  are  content|  and  '*  what's  the 
odds?" 


THE  CITED  CURATE. 

^Y  MISS  HURRAY* 

For  a  little  while  Kate  and  I  stood  together  looking  over  the  clifl^ 
down  into  the  glen,  which  was  thoroughly  illuminated  by  the  blaze  from 
the  buminjB;  hay-r^ck.  The  bro^,  glaring  lights,  the  deep^  dark  shadows^ 
— the  tufted  thickets^,  the  jagged  rocks,  the  brown  heath,  the  whit^ 
crags,  the  snarle4  and  twisted  trees,  the  glittering  stream  leaping  down 
the  cliff — all  the  wild  scene  on  which  they  were  thrown,  formed  one  of 
those  vivid  necromantic  like  pictures  which  stamp  themselves  indelibly 
on  the  brain.  Yet  clearly  as  I  can  recall  it  now,  the  impression  was 
scarcely  felt  at  the  time.  I  thought  only  of  watching  the  departure  of 
my  enemies,  and  making  sure  that  no  straggler  still  lurked  near  the 
house ;  and  Spate's  eagle  glance  followed  mine.  But  not  a  human  being 
was  risible  ;  they  had  all  vanished.  Now  Kate  drew  a  long  deep  breath, 
as  if  her  bosom  had  just  thrown  off  an  intolerable  load. 

"  They're  all  gone,"  she  said,  •*  I  saw  Freney  turn  the  comer  of  the 
glen.     Ton're  safe  now.** 

**  4Jid  who  am  I  to  thank  for  my  safety,  Kate  ? — And  how  am  I  to 
thio^k  her?-r6ut  how  you  tremble  Ir-I^oes  your  arm  pain  you  verj 
m^h  T  *'. 

''A  little,  and  besides  I  am  cold.   But  the  walk  home  will  warm  m^/* 
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**  Home !  Do  you  think  I  would  let  you  walk  home  after  all  you  haye 
gone  through  to-night  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  I  must  go.  My  father  will  be  frightened  if  he  misaes  me. — 
Don't,  Mr.  Temple,  don't  ask  me  to  stay." 

**  Only  till  morning,  Elate,  and  then  I'll  take  you  home  myself.  Why 
should  you  be  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  me  for  a  few  hours  ?  ** 

**  I  am  not  afraid,  sir,  but  the  people  might  say — " 

''What  matter  what  they  say.  Is  it  necessary  that  you  should  walk 
home  through  the  dark  night,  when  you  are  suffering  such  pain,  and  are 
hardly  able  to  move,  lest  people  should  talk  nonsense  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  for  myself,"  she  said,  with  a  smothered  sigh,  "  but  it 
might  grieve  my  poor  old  father  if  he  heard  such  things  as  I  heard  them 
say  to-night.  And  I'd  care  if  they  said  what  was  false  of  you,  and  ac- 
cused you  of  being  wicked  and  cruel,  when  I  know  that  your  all  that's 
good  and  kind." 

Is  there  anything  more  bitter  to  a  nature  that  is  not  altogether  igno- 
ble than  to  receive  praise  from  a  trusting  heart,  which  you  know  you  do 
not  deserve.    Kate  little  knew  how  her  words  stung  me. 

Poor  girl,  though  she  was  eager  to  set  out  on  a  walk  of  five  mileSi 
fatigue,  pain,  and  excitement  had  completely  exhausted  her,  and  she 
could  hardly  descend  the  cliff,  even  with  my  support ;  yet  when  we  came 
to  the  gate,  she  stopped,  and  again  declared  that  she  must  go  home— 
**  m  be  quite  strong  when  I  am  once  on  the  road,"  she  said,  **  but  be- 
fore I  go  you  must  promise  me  one  thing." 

'*  What  is  it,  Kate  ?  " 

*'  That  you  won't  stay  another  night  in  this  house.  Tou  must  go  to 
live  in  the  town  or  some  place  where  your  life  will  not  be  in  danger. 

**  I  promise  you,  111  take  care  of  myself,  Kate.  But  now  listen  to 
me.     K  you  persist  in  going  home,  I  must  go  with  you." 

"  Indeed  you  must  not,"  she  exclaimed. 

''If  you  were  the  most  indifferent  acquaintance  I  have — ^nay,  if  I  had 
never  seen  you  before  in  my  life,  I  should  not  let  you  walk  home  alone 
at  such  an  hour,  especially  while  such  demons  as  were  here  half  an  hour 
ago  are  prowling  about ;  then  how  do  you  suppose  I  would  allow  you  to 
do  so." 

"  They  would  do  me  no  harm,  but  you — I  would  not  have  you  travel 
that  road  to-night  for  the  whole  world." 

"Then  you  must  stay,  Kate." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  I'll  stay.  At  any  rate  I  would  not 
have  gone  very  far.  I  only  meant  to  hide  myself  somewhere  near  to 
watch  that  they  did  not  come  back.  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  you  are  aafe 
till  daylight  comes," 
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Was  that  what  jou  meant,  Kate  ?  You  are  afraid  to  come  with  me 
into  the  house  then  ?     I  did  not  think  jou  were  afraid  of  me." 

'' Afiraid  of  yoM>  sir — Oh,  no!  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  with  jou  any- 
where ! " 

Walter,  I  like  to  live  over  again  that  night»  as  I  do  while  I  am  wri- 
ting this  to  JOU.  Nothing  blissful  and  beautiful  ever  comes  back  again, 
then  how  could  such  a  night  as  that  ever  return  I 

There  was  scarcelj  anj  wind,  and  the  house  and  stable  were  all  stone, 
80  that  there  had  been  no  great  danger  of  the  fire  spreading  from  the 
burning  rick,  and  it  was  now  getting  low.  The  doors  of  the  house  laj 
in  fragments,  and  some  of  the  windows  were  torn  out  of  their  frames  ; 
the  furniture  was  broken  and  scattered  about,  and  on  entering  the  studj, 
what  fuel  do  jou  think  I  found  feeding  the  fire  in  the  grate  ?  The  pic- 
ture of  Prancesca  di  Kimini.  That  was  Frenej's  doing,  I  could  swear. 
Of  course  he  saw  the  likeness  to  Kate,  and  I  daresaj  believed  it  to  be 
her  portrait — as  jou  did.  But  wonderful  as  the  resemblance  was,  it  was 
a  purelj  accidental  coincidence.  I  saw  it  in  an  old  Jew  picture-dealer's, 
as  I  told  JOU,  and  bought  it,  because  it  was  so  faithful  an  image  of  that 
face,  in  which  I  had  for  once  found  mj  ideal  of  woman's  loveliness  real- 
ized. In  the  place  it  had  occupied  a  huge  coffin  was  scratched  with  a 
charred  stick,  and  mj  name  scrawled  in  the  centre.  I  own  to  jou, 
Walter,  the  change  gave  me  a  disagreeable  sensation.  I  thought  it 
looked  ominous.  Everjthing  else  in  that  room  had  escaped,  except, 
strange  to  saj,  the  little  china  flower-pot  with  its  sprig  of  heath,  which 
you  maj  remember ;  the  flower-pot  was  broken  and  the  flower  gone. — 
HbAi  rascal  Frenej  must  be  a  wizard  and  have  known  that  Kate  had 
given  it  to  me.  Even  mj  pistols  had  been  left  untouched.  I  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  had  them  in  mj  hand  when  I  stood  on 
tiie  cliff  and  expected  evefj  moment  to  see  mj  pursuers  dose  at  mj 
aide. 

Placing  Kate  in  an  arm-chair  bj  the  fire,  I  threw  on  some  turf  and 
bogwood,  making  a  brilliant  funeral  pjre  over  the  ashes  of  mj  poor 
Prancesca,  and  then  bringing  out  some  wine,  which,  I  daresaj,  mj  visi- 
tors did  not  suspect  me  of  possessing,  I  compelled  her  to  take  a  little, 
and  kneeling  down  beside  her,  I  made  her  let  me  examine  her  wounded 
aim.  It  was  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  she  must  have  been  enduring 
great  agonj  from  it  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  rocks,  though  she 
had  so  bravelj  suppressed  all  signs  of  pain.  I  bathed  it  in  a  cooling 
lotion  and  bound  it  up  in  a  handkerchief  as  tenderlj  as  I  could,  and 
though  at  flrst  she  timidlj  resisted  services  which  it  seemed  so  much 
more  natural  to  her  to  give  than  receive,  she  submitted  after  a  while 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  bashfulness,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  strange  and 
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hew  deliglit  in  being  thus  cherished  aUd  leaiibd  6n  bjr  6tte  she  IdfA  ao 
weU. 

"^^ever  could  ttiortal  maiden  have  looked  more  lovely  thiiil  ^hb  did 
then,  her  grey  hood  thrown  back,  and  her  shining  curls  falling  Cfn.  hi€t 
shoulders,  the  wiu*tn  criinsdn  hiie  of  the  bllteing  {iine  lighting  up  lier 
delicatci  features,  and  giving  B.n  almost  supeinatural  brilliancj  to  her 
rich  dark  eyes — eyes  the  sweetest  in  the  world  ; — proud  and  glad  'Mt 
she  had  sftved  rhj  life,  happy  that  I  was  by  her  side  tending  her  and 
taking  ciare  of  her,  thnce  blessed  in  the  timid  half-assured  conBcioumeM 
that  I  loved  her !  And  this  loveliest,  sweetest  and  purest  of  human  be- 
xDg^,  this  mdst  loving,  gentlest,  truest  heart,  loved  me  as  I  never  ehall 
be  loved  again — for  to  no  one  on  earth  can  such  a  lo^re  be  t¥dee  vdoob- 
'tefed !  I  had  only  to  say  to  her  **  Ejatia,  be  mine  fbr  ever ! "  itod  ihe 
"^ould  have  fbllowed  me  from  one  end  of  the  etirth  to  the  dihttr,  and 
dung  to  me  while  life  Was  left  to  her.  Wild  thdugkts  bf  breakil^ 
through  the  crafnping,  galling  withes  thdt  bind  me  to  this  trivial^  raoil- 
otonoiis  sphere  of  being,  of  carrying  her  to  distant  Itinds  where  the  five 
forever  burning  within  me  could  discover  some  other  food  than  "vain 
hopes  and  ^nipty  imaginings,  and  where  my  craving  ainbitdon  mighifidd 
o^  tii^ke  a  path  to  greatness,  denied  in  this  country  of  rul^s  and  lin^  df 
Aie/iasured  roads,  and  clipped  hedges,  andwaUed*in  gardens,  cametlueifg- 
ing  fiiSt.  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  in  either  of  them  a  strcmg  energetic  tifa 
Wielded  by  a  daring  and  creative  brain  might  find  elements  wbidh  obIj 
awaited  the  formative  impulses  to  be  moulded  into  empires ;  and 
ddy  hailed  as  libenltor,  prdphet,  king ;  I  might  clasp  a  diadem  on 
pi^erless  brow !  Madness  all  this,  no  doubt,  to  the  eye  of  s6ber  rem/SH, 
but  to  such  moments  Of  inspiration,  genius  has  often  owed  the  projects 
that  ended  in  a  cdnquerer*8  crown.  Nothing  but  the  love  of  tkisaim^e 
girl  had  ever  made  me  swerve  one  moment  from  the  worship  of  Powtr, 
and  at  that  moment  I  verily  believe  I  could  have  led  a  host  to  vietOij 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  both  I  I  gazed  in  the  face  of  the  bat  xm* 
eonscious  sibyl  who  had  inspired  the  wild  thought  working  •  within  ma, 
and  who,  little  dreaming  that  her  destiny  and  mine  were  then  tieii- 
bling  in  the  scale,  looked  at  me  with  such  trusting,  tender  eyes.  Wal- 
ter, how  the  struggle  might  have  ended,  I  know  not,  but  as  if  sounded 
by  magic,  a  Ibud  bUgle  horn  sdunded  close  outside-^^^ny  wild  visiona  fled 
and  I  started  to  my  feet  a  cold  hard  man  of  the  world  once  more ! 

Going  into  the  pai^loUr  I  s&w  through  the  shattered  window  half  i 
dozen  horsfe-polioe  oh  the  laWn.  They  W^re  irefcuming  from  an  aB•a^ 
eessful  expedition  to  the  mountains  in  Search  of  an  illicit  still,  and'ii 
their  road  lay  near  the  gleh,  the  burning  riok,  now  a  red  smonldenBg 
mass^  attracted  their  attention,  and  they  htid  eome  up  to  the  eottage^ 
sounding  a  bugle  to  summon  another  party  that  were  behind.     After 
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sfeakiiig  to  the  Serjeant,  I  went  back  to  tbe  study  to  arrange  witii  Kate 
aix>nt  her  return  home,  but  when  I  entered  it,  I  found  that  she  was  gone. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  her,  and  I  was  just  going  out  by  the  win- 
dow through  which  she  had  passed  when  I  heard  my  name  pronounced 
in.  bknd,  polished  accents,  which  I  at  once  remembered.  I  turned  hastily 
nod  met  Sir  Prancis  Denzil,  who,  grasping  my  hand  warmly,  expressed 
giiettt  pleasure  at  seeing  me  safe. 

*'  We  only  arriyed  yesterday,"  he  sud,  ''  and  I  was  aroused  from  a 
aoiuxd  sleep  by  some  of  my  terrified  English  servants  bursdng  into  my 
iDom,  and  declaring  that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out,  that  one  of  the 
gamekeepers  had  seen  your  house  on  fire,  and  had  come  to  warn  us  that 
we  might  expect  a  speedy  visit  from  the  rebels  in  our  turn.  I  soon  dis- 
ccfirered  that  the  report  I  had  heard  was  considerably  exaggerated,  but 
ike  story  about  the  burning  of  your  house  seemed  true  enough,  so  I  got 
on  horseback  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  came  here  with  some  o{  my  ser* 
Tttnis.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  rascals'  way  7  Had  you  notice  of 
their  coming  ?  " 

**  Yes,  one  of  my  parishioners,  a  protestant,  though  belonging  to  a 
catholic  family,  let  me  know  their  kind  intention,  and  so  I  left  the  house 
in  time." 

'*  What  %  narrow  escape  !  We  must  reward  the  faithful  fellow  that 
gaye  you  information — one  of  your  converts,  1  suppose — for  I  hear  it  is 
your  active  labours  as  a  clergyman  that  has  excited  such  a  hatred  against 
joa  among  these  wretches." 

^iSee  what  they  left  to  greet  me  on  my  return,"  1  said,  pointing  to 
tiie  gigaotio  coffin  on  the  wall  tnsmbed  with  my  name. 

"  The  scoundrel ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  starting.  ^*  Listen  to  me 
liyyoung  friend,"  he  added,  gravdiy  ;  *'  you  must  run  snoh  risks  no 
HDie.  You  are  much  too  clever  a  fellow  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  such 
iamnmte  fiends.  'Sou  must  come  home  with  me  at  onoe,  and  make 
6hB«gr  Court  your  residence  for  the  present." 

fie  would  aot  listen  to  any  excuses.     **  Have  you  a  horse  P  "    be 


Wot  within  rdac^"  I  said,  and  my  thoughts  forcibly  fiew  hack  to 
Kat^  toiling  wearily  and  painfully  through  the  long  five  miles  that  lay 
between  her  and  home  ;  her  only  solace  that  she  had  left  me  in  safety 

**  Welly  one  of  the  servants  shall  give  you  his,  and  you  can  givo  di- 
Ketions  about  having  your  olbthes  and  any  valuables  you  may  have  here 
pmorei  to  Chrey  Ooiirt.  He  will  have  t^  policeimn  to  protect  him. — 
JfawleU  us  be  off.     Evelyn  will  be  in  an  agony  of  auspense  till  I  re- 

*'  What,  then  does  Miss  Deaiiii  know  of  your  coming  f*  I  ai^ed* 
^<0f  coanto  sfa^  does*    J>o  you  sitppoBe  her  oaid  could  resist aiakiiig 
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her  mistress  share  her  terror?  No  doubt  the  poor  child's  imagination 
has  already  encompassed  jou  with  a  mart3rr's  halo,  but  I  daresaj  jou 
will  have  no  objection  to  dispel  the  illusion^  and  appear  before  her  with- 
out a  hair  of  your  head  being  singed." 

But  I  need  not  go  on,  Walter.  I  am  still  at  G-rey  Court,  treated  as 
a  valued  friend  by  Sir  Francis,  and  certainly  not  with  dislike  by  his  fiiir 
daughter.  She  is  fair,  too,  with  deep,  melting  blue  eyes,  dear  as  a  limpid 
well,  a  brow  smooth  and  cloudless  as  that  of  an  angel  might  be,  shaded 
with  soft  glossy  curls  of  a  golden  brown,  a  chin  fair  as  snow,  showing 
the  rose's  blush  on  the  transparent  cheek  at  every  word,  all  her  features 
soft  and  delicate,  and  her  mouth  like  an  opening  rose-bud.  There ! — 
I  have  made  a  pretty  picture,  have  I  not  1  But  a  face  scarcely  so  bril- 
liant in  its  hues,  bearing  more  traces  of  thought  and  feeling,  yet  fresh 
and  pure  as  morning,  and  lighted  by  eyes  whose  lustre  is  that  of  the 
soul,  rises  up  before  me  as  I  gaze  on  it,  and  blots  it  from  my  sight. 

But  I  have  sworn  to  be  firm,  and  now  Fate  has  come  to  my  aid,  shall. 
I  turn  recreant  ?     Never,  come  what  may ! 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal, 

Eaedlbt  TbMFIiB. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

The  next  tidings  that  reached  me  of  Eardley  was  the  news  of  his  ma^ 
riage  to  Miss  Denzil.  Shortly  after  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  him 
at  Ghrey  Court,  to  which  he  and  his  young  wife  had  just  returned  afbcr 
their  bridal  tour. 

From  some  whim  which  I  could  scarcely  explain,  even  to  myself  I- 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  before  my  going  to  G-rey  Court,  which  was 
Saturday,  at  the  inn  by  the  Ford,  and  meet  my  friend  the  next  morning 
at  church.  The  landlady  was  surprised  to  see  me  when  neither  fiahinp 
nor  grouse  shooting  was  in  season,  but  on  learning  that  I  was  on  mj 
way  to  the  Court,  ran  oflTin  such  rapturous  descriptions  of  the  beauty 
and  goodness  of  Mrs.  Temple,  and  the  great  affection  Sir  Francis  showed 
to  his  son-in-law,  that  it  was  evident  Eardley's  popularity  was  still  ai 
full  tide. 

"  There  was  not  such  a  well  matched  pair  in  the  kingdom,"  she  de- 
clared, *'  for  Mr.  Temple  was  fully  as  handsome  for  a  man  as  she  wiS' 
for  a  woman,  and  if  she  had  the  most  money,  he  had  genius  and  learning 
enough  to  weigh  down  aU  the  riches  in  the  world.  And,  indeed,  every 
one  in  the  house  made  more  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  prince !  *'— * 
She  next  told  me  of  the  villainous  attacks  the  Whiteboys  had  made  on 
the  young  curate,  and  declared  her  solemn  conviction  that  they  had  been 
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«et  on  by  the  priests  in  revenge  for  the  young  curate's  zealous  efforts  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  deluded  papists.  Some  of  the  wretches,  she 
saidy  had  been  taken,  convicted,  and  transported ;  soldiers  and  police 
had  scoured  every  mountain  and  glen  in  the  country,  and  neither  a 
Tobel  nor  a  pike  had  been  lefb  a  hole  to  hide  in ;  the  place  had  never 
been  so  peaceable  or  safe  in  the  memory  of  man.  I  did  not  forget  to 
ask  for  Freney,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  seen  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  since  such  stringent  measures  had  been  taken  against  the 
Whiteboys,  with  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  connected. 

I  had  not  forgotten  Kate  Bedmond,  but  from  some  dread  of  inculpa- 
ting Eardley,  in  some  way  or  other,  I  refrained  from  making  any  en- 
qtiiries  about  her.  Her  lovely  young  face  seemed  to  gleam  before  me 
as  I  sat  in  the  little  inn  parlor  and  looked  out  on  the  swollen  river 
rushing  by,  and  I  wondered  again  and  again  what  her  fate  had  been. 

It  was  now  nearly  the  middle  of  December,  and  as  I  took  the  road  to 
the  church  on  the  moor  the  following  morning,  the  contrast  between  the 
present  scene  and  what  it  had  been  when  last  I  traversed  it,  bright  and 
soft  in  rich  September, 'was  great.  The  valley  and  heights  were  bleak 
and  bare,  the  trees  brown  skeletons,  the  sky  dull  and  grey,  the  river 
flooded  and  discoloured,  rushing  angrily  along,  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  to 
brighten  the  dreary  waste,  not  the  note  of  a  bird  to  be  heard  ;  a  few 
daisies,  scattered  here  and  there  stiU  raised  their  little  heads,  but  every 
other  flower  was  gone,  and  the  very  sound  of  the  church  bell  had  to  my 
ear  a  sad  as  well  as  solemn  tone.  When  I  came  out  on  the  moor  with 
its  solitary  church  and  few  scattered  headstones,  standing  bare  and  grey 
in  the  midst,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  spot  look  more  lonely, 
desolate  and  austere  ;  and  the  dark  barren  mountains  that  enclosed  it 
seemed  to  shut  it  out  from  every  image  of  hope  and  life.  No  larks  now 
«mg  carols  in  the  cold  damp  air,  no  bee  or  linnet  flitted  among  the 
beath  and  thyme,  whose  dry  and  withered  stems  no  longer  emitted  their 
feasant  fragrance  when  my  foot  crushed  them. 

The  bell  had  ceased  and  the  last  straggler  had  entered  the  church  be- 
fore I  reached  it.  The  pews  were  so  crowded,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  found  a  seat,  and  the  congregation's  attentive  and  interested  air 
proved  the  influence  their  young  pastor's  eloquence  exercised  over  them. 
Eardley  looked  quite  as  handsome  as  ever,  yet  I  fancied  him  somewhat 
changed.  Something  harder,  sterner,  more  sarcastic,  was  impressed  on 
bis  flEice  ;  there  was  less  sweetness  in  the  haughty  mouth,  less  softness 
in  the  flashing  eye.  After  one  glance  at  him  I  looked  for  Kate,  but  she 
iras  not  to  be  seen.  I  had  expected  to  find  her  absent ;  it  would  have 
jarred  against  all  my  pre-conceived  ideas  had  I  found  her  in  her  place 
as  of  pld,  and  the  gaily  dressed  damsels  who  occupied  her  seat  were  more 
in  character  there  now  than  she  would  have  been.    Eardley' s  bride  was 
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not  present  either ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  Denzil  pew  but  an  elded/ 
gentlemaja,  tall,  handsome,  and  digniied — Sir  Francis,  of  course. 

The  servioe  proceeded  as  usual  till  Eardley  left  the  reading  desk  to 
go  to  the  eommunion  table.  He  had  just  entered  the  railing,  a^d  turned 
to  close  the  door,  when  I  saw  him  grow  deadly  whit^  «ad  gaze  dovn 
t^e  aisle  with  a  wild  horrified  stare.  At  the  same  moment  a  low  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  congregation. 

Up  tiie  aisle  of  the  qhurch,  her  eyes  bent  immoveably  on  Eaidlej, 
Kate  Bedmond  walked  slowly  and  steadily.  The  light,  wavering,  itfik 
of  insanity  glittered  in  her  eye,  its  vacant  wand^rii^g  smile  w^  on  her 
lips,  and  her  cheek,  though  a  hectic  flush  burned  in  its  centre,  wna  hol- 
low and  wasted.  Yet  enough  of  her  loveliness  remained  to  make  its 
wreck  inexpressibly  touching  and  mournful,  and  there  was  a  and  awet^ 
ness  mingled  with  the  wild  expression  of  her  face,  thut  took  from,  hv 
madness  all  that  was  fearful  and  appalling.  She  was  dressed  in  the  every 
^y  drees  of  an  Irish  peasant  girl,  a  blue  oalico  jacket,  and  black  stnff 
petticoat,  and  her  head  was  uncovered ;  but  nothing  about  her  was  out 
of  order  except  her  hair,  which  hung  loose  on  her  shoulders ;  its  laog 
silken  tresses  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  eongregatioD 
rose,  and  all  stared  at  her,  but  no  one  attempted  to  stop  her  tiJU  ske 
reached  the  marble  font,  just  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  wheie 
ahe  stopped,  and  supported  herself  by  grasping  it  with  her  slight  blood- 
less fingers.  Eardley  stood  by  the  railing,  one  hand  yet  holding  the 
door,  his  face  blanched  white  as  his  gown,  his  eyes  fastened  as  by  a  spall 
on  Elate' s.    Hers  had  never  once  moved  from  him. 

At  laat  she  spoke.  *'  I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice,  though  still  silvery  in  tone,  was  so  shrill  and  over-wrought  4s 
to  pierce  the  ear  painfully,  "  I  couldn't  die  in  peace  till  I  had  seen  your 
ftce  again.  For  I'm  dying  fast.  You'll  soon  hear  that  I'm  laid  in  mj 
grave,  and  then  you'll  be  sorry,  and  say,  '  Poor  Elate  Bedmond !  it  W9S 
I  killed  her,  but  I  loved  her  once ! '  For  you  did  love  me,  didn't  yoa 
Eardley  P  Your  heart's  jcuned  to  mine,  and  even  when  I'm  under  the 
earth,  they  can't  be  sundered." 

Unable  to  master  his  anguish,  Eardley  turoed  away  and  covered  his 
fiuse  with  his  hands,  and  at  the  same  moment,  Sir  Francis  Denail  left 
his  pew  and  came  noiselessly  up  the  aisle. 

''  He's  sorry  for  me  now,"  said  Kate,  bending  wistfully  towards  her 
unhappy  lover.  ''  I  knew  he  would  be.  He  can't  bear  to  loc^  in  my  fSMS 
when  he  sees  how  plainly  death  has  marked  it  with  his  finder.  But  I 
know  we  won't  be  separated  long.  Something  tells  me  that  you'll  soon 
come  to  me,  and  we'll  be  together  in  another  world,  though  we  were 
parted  in  this.  There  now,  he's  crying,"  she  exclaimed,  nM)re  wildly, 
as  a  sort  of  convulsive  sob  burst  from  Eardley — **  Oh,  hia  heart's  9it 
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\^Si^i  or  ciruel  9»  tl^ejr  ^^id  it  wf^  ;  it  wf^s  always  soft  to  me,  anp  I  knew 
how  he  suffered  whe^gi  he  ba^e  me  farewell.  That  hour  my  h^pt  grew 
^  <;Qld  ^  iipj?,  s^^  jfij  hr^u^  hegan  to  bum  like  fire,  ajpd  they've  been 
th^ti  w^y  ever  ^inpp,  But  he  IpYed  me  s^\  tjie  time,"  she  contined^  as 
if  i)^t  pnp  qpnyictipn  intoned  for  everything  else  j  "  he  tojd  me  he'd 
never  love  any  p^i^  but  me,  apd  I  kr^Ow  he  npver  will ! " 

Utterly  powerless  to  control  himself,  Eardley  made  a  movement  to- 
wards her,  she  sprang  to  p^t  hi^,  ^d  ii;  ai^Jtljier  moment  they  would 
have  been  in  each  other's  acma,  bad  n<rt  Sir  Sfpncis  interposed  between 
them,  pushed  Eardley  back,  and  lifting  up  the  struggling  girl,  carried 
her  towards  the  door.  Her  cries  now  became  heart-rending,  and  in 
piteou^  accents  she  besought  Eardley  to  come;  to  her,  but  he  had  been 
repaUed  tjo  himsplf,  and  stood  pale,  steru,  moveless,  as  if  made  of  iron 
except  for  tbo  ijrild  ftre  of  his  eyes  as  they  followed  the  frantic  girl.— 
At  the  door  she  broke  from  Sir  Erancis,  and  turning  towards  the  stony 
inexora|)le  figure  of  he^r  lover,  but  without  attempting  again  to  approach 
him,  she  cried — **  So  you  won't  come  near  me,  you  won't  touch  me ;  you 
hate  me,  you  despise  pe.  It  isn't  enough  that  you've  killed  me,  but 
you  won't  speak  a  word  to  me,  or  move  a  step  to  make  me  die  in  peace, 
and  rest  quiet  in  my  grave.  But  I'll  never  rest  quiet  till  you  come, 
flardley  Temple ;  1  never  will !  1  summon  you  to  follow  me  and  an- 
ajwer  before  God  for  all  your  cruelty  to  me,  before  the  next  green  leaves 
fall  from  the  trees ! " 

Wildly  and  shrilly  as  her  words  rang  through  the  church,  fearfully 
as  they  impressed  every  one  else,  Eardley  heard  them  without  moving 
firom  where  he  stood  His  Hrst  terrible  emotion  conquered,  he  was 
master  of  himself  again ;  he  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  but  his  eyes 
seemed  to  devour  her  as  she  thus  poured  forth  her  frantic  words,  and  to 
meet  her  frenzied  glance  with  an  imploring  passionate  appeal.  The 
next  instant,  before  Sir  Erancis  and  others  who  had  come  to  his  assist- 
ance CQuld  again  seize  her,  she  rushed  from  the  church. 

Several  persons  followed  her  out,  and  I  among  the  rest.  Sir  Erancis 
spoke  a  few  words  to  some  one  in  the  porch,  I  think  giving  directions 
that  she  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  then  returned  to  his  pew. 

When  I  came  out,  she  was  sitting  on  a  grave,  her  arms  twined  round 
an  old  man  who  sat  beside  her,  evidently  her  father,  He  looked  up- 
wards of  seventy,  and  more  feeble  and  bent  than  is  common  even  at  his 
years,  but  his  finely-marked  features,  and  large  dark  blue  eyes  bore  tra- 
ces of  the  beauty  that  had  adorned  his  prime.  His  hat  had  fallen  off 
and  hjs  haii  of  the  pure  silvery  tint,  so  beautiful  in  old  age,  was  blown 
wildly  about  by  the  breeze,  its  white  locks  blended  with  Kate's  raven 
tresses,  and  tears,  which  he  made  no  effort  to  stop,  or  even  to  wipe 
a^ay  fell  slowly  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks.     A  hushed  and  pitying 
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group  of  spectators  stood  near,  but  neither  father  or  daughter  heeded 
them ;  thej  were  only  conscious  of  each  other's  presence. 

'^  Hush  now,  father,  hush  ! "  murmured  Kate,  softlj  stroking  his  face 
as  if  he  had  been  an  infant,  "  don't  cry  anj  more,  and  I'll  sing  you  a 
song  you  always  liked  to  hear  me  sing," — and  she  began  one  of  those 
mournful  ballads  so  much  beloved  by  the  Irish  peasants. 

"  Ornel  is  this  winter's  wind 

That  ohills  my  heart  with  cold, 
Bat  craeller  that  fklse  one 

That  sold  his  love  for  gold  t  '^ 

The  wild  broken  melody  of  her  voice  had  a  pathos  no  art  could  reach, 
and  the  poor  old  man  seemed  to  feel  all  its  force,  for  he  sobbed  out — 
'<  Oh,  don't,  my  heart's  darling ;  you'll  kill  your  old  father  if  you  go  on 
that  way ! " 

<'  Aye,  it's  too  mournful,  isn't  it,  father?  "  she  said.  '*  But  I  can't 
think  of  anything  merry  now ;  if  I  try  to  sing  gay  songs,  sad  tunes  and 
sorrowful  words  come  to  my  lips  ;  I  think  there's  nothing  else  in  my 
heart.  I  suppose  if  s  this  pain  in  my  head  that  ails  me  throbbing  and 
shooting  all  day.     I  don't  know  what  else  it  can  be." 

"  Oh,  Elate,  my  darling,"  my  heart's  treasure,  exclaimed  the  poor  old 
man,  **  how  can  I  bear  it !  How  can  I  look  in  your  face  and  see  the 
change  that* s  come  over  it,  and  keep  my  senses !  The  light* s  gone  from 
your  eye,  and  the  smile  from  your  lip,  and  the  heart's  dead  in  your  bo- 
som, and  you're  wasting  away  before  my  eyes !  Oh,  how  can  I  bear  it 
ataU!" 

"  Bear  what  ?  "  she  asked,  wildly,  and  drawing  back  a  little  to  gaze 
in  his  face,  "  do  you  think  I'm  mad,  like  the  rest  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  my  darling,  not  mad ;  Qod  forbid !  only  dying  by  inches 
before  my  old  eyes." 

"  Ah !  that  isn't  the  worst,"  she  said,  more  gently,  and  with  a' strange 
frightened  look,  "  there's  many  worse  things  than  dying.  How  hard 
and  cold  he  looked,  all  but  his  eyes,  and  they  blazed  like  furnace  fires^ 
they're  burning  into  my  brain  now.  But  there's  quiet  for  us  all  down 
under  the  green  grass,  and  I'll  soon  be  lying  there." 

"  And  your  poor  old  father,  too,  Kate,  my  darling.  Qod  is  good,  and 
will  take  us  both  together. 

"There  now,"  she  cried,  **I  forgot  my  father  was  listening,  and 
talked  about  dying.  It  was  only  nonsensCi  father  dear ;  I  won't  die. 
I'll  stay  and  take  care  of  you.  And  I'll  sing  for  you  every  night  as  I 
used  to  do.     What  shall  I  sing  ?  " 

She  seemed  unable  to  recal  anything  but  the  same  sad  old  strain  she 
had  before  commenced,  though  its  mournful  notes  appeared  to  inflict 
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Blmoet  as  much  pain  on  herself  as  on  her  hearers,  and  she  immediately 
stopped  again.  At  that  moment  she  chanced  to  catch  sight  of  me,  and 
my  presence  seemed  in  some  way  to  bring  the  scene  that  had  just  passed 
in  the  church  more  vividly  before  her  bewildered  mind ; — **  Were  you 
there  ?  ^  she  cried,  wildly  **  did  you  see  him  ?  Do  you  think  it  was 
really  him  ?  Oh,  it  was  him ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  the  most 
heart-rending  anguish  ;  "  it  could  be  no  one  else !  No  one  but  him 
ever  looked  so  handsome  and  so  proud ;  but  oh,  he  didn't  seem  the  same 
to  me ! " 

"  Stop  talking  of  him,  stop  talking  of  him  !  "  cried  her  father  with 
fierce  vehemence,  adding  curses  too  fearful  to  write,  but  which  still,  at 
times,  I  hear  sounding  in  my  ears  ;  for  the  trembling  weak  voice,  the 
bent  enfeebled  body,  the  withered^  ashen  coloured  face,  the  shaking 
hands,  and  half  crazed,  scintillating  fire  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged  figure 
that  pronounced  them,  made  them  seem  to  me  more  awful  than  any 
maledictions  I  had  ever  heard  ;  those  terrible  cries  for  vengeance  con- 
trasting so  fearfully  with  the  tottering  feeble  frame  which  had  given 
them  utterance. 

Kate  shuddered  violently,  and  putting  her  hands  on  her  father's  lips 
tried  to  stop  him.  "  Hush !  father,  hush !  don't  curse  him ! "  she  cried 
^'you're  cursing  me  when  you  curse  him,  for  my  soul's  his,  and  his  is 
mine.  Oh,  father,  father,  don't  curse  him  any  more  ; "  for  the  old  man's 
passion,  now  thoroughly  aroused  from  the  lethargy  of  age  and  imbecility, 
was  again  about  to  break  forth  in  words,  "  Oh,  wicked  father,  how  can 
you  curse  him  that  I  love  so  well  1 " 

''To  hear  you  talk  that  way  is  the  worst  of  all,"  cried  her  fisither  pas* 
sionately,  "  how  can  you  love  him,  the  false,  cruel  villain !  Hate  him 
and  curse  him  as  I  do,  and  then  maybe  we'll  live  to  trample  on  his  grave 
yet." 

"  I'd  rather  you'd  trample  on  my  heart ! "  she  exclaimed,  frantically 
starting  to  her  feet,  "  But  you  don't  know  how  I  love  him  ;  how  could 
you — ^no  one  knows  ;  he  knows  least  of  all !  Oh,  Eardley,  my  heart 
echoes  for  you  night  and  day — wiU  you  never  come  to  me  again !"  And 
sinking  down  in  the  grass  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  poor  old  man's  impotent  paroxysm  of  fury  melted  again  into  soft- 
ness at  the  sight  of  his  daughter's  sufferings,  and  kneeling  beside  her 
he  lavished  the  fondest  caresses  and  the  most  endearing  epithets  on  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  Kate,  my  own  darling,  forgive  your  poor  old  father ; 
he  didn't  mean  to  grieve  you,  but  he's  old  and  foolish,  old  and  foolish. 
Look  up,  my  darling  child,  look  up,  and  I'll  never  curse  him  again !  " 

But  she  heeded  him  no  longer ;  utterly  exhausted,  she  lay  half  uncon- 
scious, and  no  efibrt  could  rouse  her. 

"  Let  us  take  her  home,  boys,"  said  her  father,  at  last,  ^'she  doesn't 
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fuud  anything  when  she  get9  thu  waj>  aa4  ahe'U  let  db  take,  her  hojf^^ 
^etly." 

A  jauntingrcar  waa  brought,  and  old  S,e4inppd  gettiju^g  up  oi^  i^  ^ 
passive  girl  was  placed  beside  him.  Putting  hia  ariQ  round  hevy.he  aufh 
ported  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  aa  I  looked  ^  tbc^  I  t^ougjoifi  of 
poor  old  Lear  holding  hia  (kad  Cordelia  in  hjuef  ^^q^a.  Xl|e  drijer  pj^  tj|^ 
Viahide  juffliped  up  on  the  other  sidd  of  the  car,  ai?4  givipg  hia  l^c^:^  a 
aignal  horn  hia  whip  to  move  on,  thej  dpovie  ftw^j  at^roaa  the  moor,  v^ 
seemed  to  vanish  among  the  gloomy  mountains  that  formed  its  V^^rp^* 
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The  learned  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  interesting  and  valiMliilfe 
ifork  on  ''The  Study  of  Words,''  remarks,  tiiat  "the  rise  of  Sonne  new 
words  is  mysterious,  they  appear,  they  are  in  ererybody's  moutha ;  but 
yet  when  it  is  inquired  whence  they  are  nobody  can  tell.  They  are  bat 
of  yesterday,  and  yet  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  of  their  origin."  He  adds,  "  one  might  suppose  tha^  ^ 
name  like  *  Canada,'  given,  and  within  fresh  historic  times,  to  a  wait 
territory,  would  have  been  accounted  for,  but  it  is  not." 

Although  philologists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  ''  Canada,"  yet  numerous  have  been  the  attempts  made  to  aeeount 
for  it.  Some  writers  have  suggested  an  aboriginal  origin ;  others  Ap 
European ;  while  some  have  gone  to  search  for  it  among  the  langojigaa 
of  distant  India. 

We  will  consider  first,  the  European  theories;  seoondly,  thp  Aaiaj^; 
and  lastly^  the  aboriginal  American. 

I.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  name  of  omr  beloved  coun^  js 
derived  from  two  Spanish  words,  "  Aca"  and  <'nada."  Theae  Wi^t0n 
say  that  when  the  Spaniards — who  visited  the  shores  of  the  St.  liaw- 
rence  long  before  either  the  French  or  the  English — arrived  here  th€U 
were,  as  usual,  eagerly  in  quest  of  their  long  sought  El  Dorado ;  but 
that  on  finding  neither  silver  nor  gold  nor  precious  atoues  th^y  de- 
parted, saying  to  each  other,  '*Aca  nada,"  '*  Aca  nada,"-:-'^  There  is 
nothing  here.'* 

The  red  men  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  hearing  these  oft 
repeated  words,  treasured  them  up  in  their  retentive  memories ;  net 
knowing,  however,  their  meaning,  (aceerding  to  some  writers)  or  not 
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.^fvMiing  ta  kave  any  dealiogs  with  H^e  tr€iftcih>erous  white  wfiu,  (^cqH- 
iog  tp  olhepn)  wl^^  the  I^/ench  Yoy&gers  amy;ed  tbe  Indiana,  who  sup- 
pOKied  tbftt  ti^  alae  w#i:e  Bpianiiurds  ia  aaa^b  of  gold^  kept  coutinualiy 
K«peatifig  to  them  <'  Afia  nada,"  «« Aca  iiada."  Tbe  !EVeQch  (a^y  the^e 
writers)  niaiook  tbeae  word^  tov  th^  n^jne  of  the  couutry,  mi  ^bh^^ 
^f^d  thfBin  iuto  ''  GanAda." 

Thi9  thfiOKj  as  to  tbe  origin  of  the  word  is,  b<rwey^,  liable  to  ae^es^ 
^t^KUig  obji^ticuis :  first,  iit  is  very  improbable  that  tbe  lear^d  jw^  :wiy> 
ABQQznpaDied  tbe  French  expedition  under  Ja^<|uep  Gartner  were  all  .90 
entirely  ignoraDit  of  tbe  limguage  of  tbe  Spaniards,  tbei^  neigbboursi  48 
^ot  to  he  able  to  recognise  these  two  very  common  words,  ''Aof^ 
«^a."  Secondly,  inatead  of  tibte  early  voyagers  finding  ''  notinpg  bere»** 
ire  know  that  tbeiae  iUuropeana  did  find  some  gold  here*  and  toeic 
borne  large  quantities  of  a  substance  which  they  thought  waa  gold,  \^ut 
which  eventually  turned  ouJ:  to  be  only  mica ;  they  l&ewiae  found  9ome 
precioua  atoAes>  resembling  diamonds,  near  where  Quebec  now  stai^la, 
and  &om  that  ciroumstainoe  gave  tbe  name  of  Gape  Diamond  to  a 
neighbouring  headland.  A  third  ol^ection  is,  that  ^gui  not  Aoa  ia 
the  Spanish  fox  S^re,  and  it  would  be  for<M9d  and  unnatural  to  corrupt 
^'Aqiunada"  into  Ganada. 

Tbe  chief  supporters  of  this  theory  are  Dr.  Mather*  in  his  '^  Mognelia 
Christi  Americana,'*  Bk.  YIII.,  p.  71 ;  Harris,  in  his  "Voyages,"  Bk. 
n.,  p.  369 ;  and  Moulton,  in  his  "  History  of  New  York." 

II.  Other  writers  have  suggested  a  second  Spanish  theoiy :  these  hold 
tbat  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Spaniards — ^ho,  as  above  mentioned, 
Afe  known  to  have  visited  the  St.  Lawrence  before  either  the  Freneh 
cor  the  £!nglisb-H)n  observing  the  high  banks  between  which  the  Biver 
of  Canada  poured  its  waters  into  tbe  mghl^  Atbintic,  in  tbeir  astonudi- 
inent  i^d  admiration  compared  the  river  to  a  meunitain  torrent  leapizig 
4own  9eane  ravine  or  chaam*  and  called  it  Canada;  whieb  word,  per- 
ibape>  the  aborigines  picked  up  and  repeated  to  the  I^enc^h,  who  gave  it 
tp  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

JII.  Jobn  Josaelyn,  G-ent.,  in  tbe  fifth  chapter  of  bia  curious  and 
^mnuung  book,  published  in  1672,  and  entitled  **  New  England  Baritiee* 
discovered  in  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  serpents,*  and  plants  of  that  countijj 
vfdso  a  perfeqt  description  of  an  Indian  Squ9,  in  all  her  bravery,  with  a 
.poem  uet  improperly  conferred  on  her,'*  saya,  speaking  of  Canadat 
<' tbe  country  was  called  Canada  from  Monsieur  Cane."  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  derivation  depends  solely  on  the  authority  of  Mr* 
^oaselyn,  and  is  held  by  no  other  writer. 

IV.  Another  conjecture  on  this  subject  is  tbrown  out  by  Dr.  Davies* 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  in  an 
Mtide  lately  pi^liabed  in  the  Ctmadum  J^aih^0H$t.    He  fancies  that 
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the  name  may  have  an  oriental  origin,  "for,"  says  he»  "I  met  some 
years  since  with  the  word  Canada  in  a  yery  learned  article  on  the 
Ganarese  language  and  literatorCj  in  '  Zeitschrifber  Deutsohen  Mor- 
genlandischen  Gtesellschaft/  for  1848,  p.  258,  where  the  erudite  author 
gives  Oanada  as  another  form  of  the  names  Conara  and  OamftOf  from 
whence  we  doubtless  get  the  geographical  names  Ganara  and  Camatie 
in  Southern  India.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  reminded  him  that 
Golumbus  and  the  early  voyagers  thought  that  they  had  stumbled  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  it  suggested  that  as  the  American  Is- 
lands were  called  the  West  Indies  after  the  East  Indies,  so  it  was 
possible  part  of  the  main  land  was  called  Oanada,  in  reference  to  that 
part  of  Hindostan  that  was  so  named,  either  because  the  voyagers  took 
it  for  a  portion  of  India,  or  because  they  fancifully  chose  to  give  the 
name  to  the  new  continent. 

y.  As  before  mentioned,  some  philologists  have  sought  for  the  deri- 
vation  of  the  word  "Canada"  among  the  various  languages  and  dialects 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Jeffreys,  in  his  "  Historia  Americana,'' 
gives  a  derivation  which,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  rests  on  his  authority 
alone.  He  says,  "the  word  Canada  is  Indian,  and  derived  from  two 
words,  namely.  Can,  a  mouth,  and  ado,  country,  and  so  means  *the 
mouth  of  the  country.* "  This  name  probably  was  first  given  to  the 
Biver  St.  Lawrence,  which,  at  its  embot$chure,  resembles  somewhat  the 
mouth  of  an  animal. 

YI.  The  last  theory  that  we  will  bring  forward  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  held,  and  is  most  probably  the  correct  one.  Those  who  sup- 
port this  theory  maintain  that  the  word  Canada  is  derived  from  the 
Iroquois  word  Canata,  a  town  or  village.  The  word  Canada  first  occurs 
in  the  narrative  of  Jacques  Cartier,  who  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
1585,  and  was  the  first  European  who  explored  the  interior  of  the 
country.  He  heard  the  Indians  talking  about  their  town  of  Stadacona 
{which  was  situated  near  where  the  City  of  Quebec  now  stands)  as 
"  Canata,"  or  "  Kanada,"  and  he  applied  the  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  which  name  this,  the  brightest  jewel  in  Britannia's  crown,  has  ever 
since  retained.  In  his  narrative  he  remarks,  "  Us  appelent  une  villCi 
Canata." 

Charlevoix,  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Nouvelle  France,"  Vol.  I.,  chap.  9, 
speaking  of  this  word,  says,  "  Quelques  uns  derivent  ce  nom,  du  mot 
Iroquois,  Kannata,  que  se  prononce  Canada,  et  signifie  un  amas  de 
cabanes." 

The  celebrated  chief  Tyendinagea  (better  known  by  his  English  name 
of  Captain  Joseph  Brant),  in  his  translation  of  the  Gh)spels,  always 
uses  this  word  to  express  a  town  or  city.  And  in  all  other  translationa 
into  the  Mohawk,  and  its  cognate  dialects,  the  Onondaga,  Oneida,  ^i 
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eiinilar  words  are  used,  as  "  A  City  called  Nazareth  *'  is  "  Ne  £auada* 

gongh  konwajtsk  Nazjareth/'  in  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Dayies,  in  the  excellent  article  before  quoted^  sajs,  "  this  is  the 

explanation  which  appears  now  to  find  most  favour,  and,  though  not 

satisfied  with  it  myself,  I  must  add  that  it  is  somewhat  supported — as 

it  struck  me — ^by  the  analogy  of  another  term,  namely,  Canue,  which 

is  used  vulgarly  and  rather  contemptuously  for  Canadian,  and  which 

seems  to  me  to  come  from  Canuchsha,  a  word  employed  by  the  Iroquois 

to  denote  a  '  hut,*  (see  Arch.  Am,,  Vol.  II.,  p.  822.)    Hence  a  Canadian 

is  a  townsman,  a  villager,  while  a  Canuc  is  only  a  *  hutter/  ** 

M.  M. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX 

AND  HEMP  IN  CANADA. 

BT  THB    BDITOB. 
FLAX   AS  A   FARM   CROP.* 

Flax  is  one  of  those  hardy  plants  which  grow  upon  almost  any  kind  of 
arable  soil  capable  of  producing  average  farm  crops  in  common  cultiva- 
tion. Like  other  plants,  it  has  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and  succeeds  best 
when  cultivated  on  a  medium  rich  sandy  loam.  The  fibrous  nature  of  itir 
roots  causes  it  to  delight  in  a  deep  and  open  soil,  through  which  they  may 
ramify,  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  Low  alluvial  soils  tend  to  en-^ 
courage  mildew,  which,  not  unfrequently,  attacks  flax  cultivated  in  such 
situations  in  America. 

Rotation  is  almost  immaterial,  provided  the  soil  be  in  good  heart  and 
free  from  weeds.  In  Europe  it  is  made  to  take  every  position  which  can 
be  assigned  to  it  in  rotation  with  other  crops,  convenience  generally  being 
the  rule  which  determines  its  place,  but  when  special  attention  is  devoted 

*  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss,  or  eren  to  describe 
the  minutiae  of  flax  cultivation,  or  the  preparation  of  the  fibre.  The  reader  who  ia 
desirous  of  derotlDg  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject  will  find  ample  information 
in  "  Our  Farm  Crops/'  bj  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh ;  also  in  various  articles 
and  correspondence  in  the  Canadian  jigrictiUurist ;  Kirkwood  on  Flax  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reports.  A  small  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Flax,  directions  for  its  Oultivation 
and  Huiagement."  '-  A  manual  of  Flax  Culture.''  (Moore,  Rural  Manual,  Rochester, 
K.  7.)    The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  hemp. 


to  rotation,  practice  serves  io  indicate  that  it  should  (bllow  a  slraUr  irt 
hoed  crop. 

THB   SStD. 

European  flax-growers  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  seed.  In  Germany  particular  value  is  attached  to  linseed  from 
Courland  and  Livonia,  where  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  es- 
pecially the  short  hot  summer,  bring  the  flowering  and  fruit  time  near 
together ;  so  that  the  flowers,  being  simultaneously  and  uniformly  fmcti- 
fled,  produce  ripe  and  perfect  seeds.*  The  Belgians,  also,  always  select 
Baltic  flax  for  their  seed.  For  the  heavy  soils  the  Dutch  seed  is  fre- 
quently used,  which  is  the  produce  of  Riga  seed,  once  grown  in  Flanders. 
The  American  seed  has  been  tried,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
plants  had  a  tendency  to  grow  branchy  instead  of  a  single  erect  stem ; 
and  although  good  for  seed  purposes,  a  large  portion  of  the  fibre  was 
necessarily  lost  in  scutching.  In  the  regular  flax  growing  countries,  where 
they  rely  greatly  upon  their  flax  as  the  money-producing  crop,  they  al- 
ways obtain  a  new  supply .f 

Professor  Wilson  recommends  sowing  merely  B^cient  foreign  seed  to 
reproduce  the  quantity  required  for  the  succeeding  flax  crop,  in  order 
that  a  clear  sample  may  be  obtained,  for  foreign  seed  is  notoriously  dirty. 
This  practice  is  generally  followed  in  Belgium  and  Ireland. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  varies  from  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  larger  quantity  being  used  when  flax  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
fibre.  Thick  sowing  induces  the  plant  to  throw  up  a  tall  Blender  steiBi 
and  its  fibre  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  seed.  When  sown  foir 
fibre  and  seed,  it  is  recommended  to  be  sown  earlier  than  when  seed  alone 
is  the  object  of  its  cultivation.  The  seed  should  be  very  lightly  eoveved, 
a  common  bush-harrow  being  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  finiAed 
with  a  light  roller. 

Sown  in  the  last  week  of  April,  or  the  first  week  in  May,  after  dimgcr 
from  frost  is  over,  the  flax  crop  will  be  ready  for  pulling  in  Canada  about 
the  middle  of  July,  according  to  the  season  and  th'e  latitude,  and  the  ex* 
act  time  for  pulling,  if  both  fibre  and  seed  are  to  be  saved,  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance*  '^  In  Bdgium-— and  we  instance  that  coui^ti^,  ae  thd 
fliUK  cultivation  has  a  higher  iB^portanee  there  «nd  reoeivos  iar  more  at- 
tention than  With  u»-*4he  wi^  they  prooeed  is  Uiis :— A  fcdl  grofwn  plant 
* -■*     .--...  ■•■     .. 

•  Lirt>ig*fr  Naitaral  Laws  of  tiNisbanAry. 

t  Tbe  amount  oF  Riga  flax  seed  exported  for  sowing  in  iBio  was  126,2^18  barrels. 
Sach  barrel  weighs  about  206  Iba,  and  contluns  three  a^d  a  halT  bushels,  i^ 
|>rice8  of  Biga  seed  hare  ranged  from  35  shillinga  sterlitig  to  531  shillings  perbaneli 
or  about  $2.50  to  $3.75  pctr  bush^,  within  the  last  twenfy/ears. 


iVdd^ciiecl,  tdtd  ih^  best  matured  and  richest  capsule  is  taken.   This  is  istit 
ii^m  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  section  of  the  seeds  exatmined,  if  they 
lAre  beeoftie  firm  inside,  and  the  outside  has  assumed  a  good  deep  green 
Mour,  the  platit  is  coniidered  fit  for  immediate  pulling.      At  this  timie 
€bte  entire  plated  will  exhibit  rfgns  of  its  approaching  maturity — the  bottotn 
^i%fe  fttadk  will  be  seen  to  have  assumed  a  yellowish  tint,  and  have  become 
lliiich  hstrder  to  the  touch  llhan  it  was  before,  good  indications  of  anrbtet- 
i^t^^on  to  the  circulation  of  the  juices  of  the  plant.     If  this  altered  txm^ 
SHdti  b^  ^o#^d  to  go  On  b^  the  ^lant  remaining  in  the  ground,  iht 
dtMge  (3l[&3lktttT  i^  rapidly  make  its  ^ay  up  the  stein  titftil  it  rcfachM 
Ck^  titjisules,  ihld  then  the  seeds  wfll  be  Ybund  to  be  fdlly  itfatured,  qtf!te 
hitd,  and  to  \at^e  asstmiefd  thfe  dark  colour  ^th  which  WiB  are  so  flrmHiAt 
b  the  mac^ket  siiWples.     The  next  isrtage  of  the  plant  would  bfe  the  bur^* 
ing  of  the  seed-vessels,  and  disjection  of  their  contents,  atid  the  decay  6f 
the  entire  plant ;  but  to  preserve  both  seed  and  fibre,  the  plant  should 
be  harvested  at  the  earlier  stage,  at  which  time  the  fibre  is  at  its  best  con- 
dition.    If  left  until  the  seeds  are  quite  matured,  the  stem  gets  hard  and 
Wbddy,  and  the  fibre  is  apt  to  g6t  much  broken  in  the  subsequent  process 
bf  ]lepfir&tion.     Lon^  experieti(;e  has  proved  that  this  is  the  most  profita- 
61e  tiitae  to  piill  the  flax  ;  f6t  although  the  seedis  are  not  at  that  time  fully 
ripe,  fit  if  dldwed  to  remain  in  the  sheaf,  they  will  aibsorb  from  dieir 
hitegtnsitnt  a  quantity  of  sap  to  fetider  them  sufiiciently  mature  for  the 
^mrpose  of  vegetiition,  though  perhiErps  for  commercial  purposes  their  mar- 
Ibit  value  may  not  be  so  hi^  as  if  allowed  to  stand  a  little  longer  in  the 
flteld." 


TAKING   THE    eROP. — FLAX-PULLING   MACHINES. 

•As  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  taking  the  crop,  techni^lly 
called  "  pulling,"  wfll  be  Coonnonly  practised  for  some  years  to  come  in 
OaBlada  in  many  localities,  a  brief  reference  to  it  is  n^essary  before  alki^ 
dmg  to  the  flux^pulling  ndachines.  Flax  is  ptilled,  stcto  and  root»  by  the 
4iand,  bound  in  small  sheaves  to  dry  the  fibre  and  ripen  tl&e  seed  thor- 
■eugfaly.  It  is  then  stooked,  i(iid  when  cured  it  may  be  housed  at  once, 
^e  id^a  that  It  is  necessary  to  pull  flai  by  the  hand  in  place  of  using 
■Miehinfery  for  gStth^Hg  it  or  cutting  it,  is  fast  giving  way  to  more  ad- 
iranced  opinidris. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supposed  necessity  for  pullmg  flax  by 
'faa^  has  been  one  cause  for  the  neglect  of  its  cultivation,  ''  but  it  nekl 
not  be  so  for  the  futilre  ;  it  is  now  found,  that  When  the  ground  is  smooth 
-«Bd  well  -rolled,  it  may  be  as  well  cut  with  the  reaping  machine,  except 
'Ar'ibe  Very  flbest 'fibres  ;  in  this  oafeie  «  tiiachine  fbr  puUitfg  it  thas  b^en 
invented,  which  executes  the  work  with  great  nrpSdiey,  ittd  tit  a  ¥efy 
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small  expense."*  Such  is  the  evidence  of  competent  men  in  America.— » 
In  the  United  Kingdom  Professor  Wilson  says,  '*  If  the  tiUage  operations, 
of  the  farm  have  been  properly  carried  out,  and  the  directions  given  as 
regards  tilth  of  surface,  and  rolling  after  the  seed  is  got  in,  has  heca 
attended  to,  there  is  no  reason  why  v/e  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
'mowing  machine,'  which  is  now  doing  such  good  work  in  our  grass 
fields,  and  cut  down  our  flax,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  in  the  same 
manner."  For  all  textile  uses,  the  portion  of  the  fibre,  of  any  value, 
exists  only  in  the  stem  above  the  ground,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  cut 
ofiP  by  the  mowing  machine  is  worthless  for  fibre  producing  purposeSy 
and  arrests  the  process  of  fermentation  when  in  the  "steep.''  The  ends 
or  buts  of  the  steeped  straw  are  also  injurious  in  the  process  of  dressing 
the  fibre,  so  that  on  several  grounds  the  use  of  the  mowing  machine  is^ 
preferable  to  pulling. 

RIPPLING. 

"  Rippling,"  or  the  process  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  straw ; 
is  best  accomplished  with  a  common  rippler  or  comb  soon  after  the  crop 
is  cut,  if  it  be  delayed  until  the  winter,  it  undergoes  a  beating  process^ 
which  separates  the  seed  from  the  capsules  without  difficulty.  Rippling 
can  only  be  undertaken  with  safety  soon  after  the  crop  is  pulled,  as  the  , 
fibre  becomes  too  brittle  for  this  process  if  the  plant  is  permitted  to  get 
thoroughly  dry.  The  seeds  may  either  be  used  directly  as  fc*od  or  sold 
for  the  extraction  of  the  oil  they  contain,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil- 
cake. 

THE    ROTTING    PROCESS. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  extended  cultin* 
tion  of  flax,  at  least  in  this  country  and  the  United  States.  The  rotting 
process  in  unskilftd  hands  is  always  uncertain,  and  frequently  leads  to  . 
disappointment  and  serious  loss;  nevertheless  it  is  essential  that  this  neces- 
sary part  of  flax  manufacture  should  be  carried  on  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot  where  the  crop  is  grown,  otherwise  the  expense  of  carriage  of 
the  straw  would  so  far  diminish  profits  as  to  render  flax  cultivatioD 
unremunerative.  About  three-fourths  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  straw 
is  useless  for  textile  purposes,  but  it  is  not  useless  as  fodder  or  manure. 
Since  the  straw  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  transportation  to  any  con- 
siderable distance,  it  is  clear  that  the  farmer  must  either  consent  to 
perform  the  rotting,  breaking,  scutching,  and  hackling  processes,  as  thef 

*  Report  on  Flax  and  Machinery  for  making  Flax  Ootton :  Bj  a  Committee  of  tb^ 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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do  in  Ireland^  or  factories  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  the  straw 
for  the  manufacturer  must  be  situated  near  where  the  flax  is  grown.  A 
'flax  district  must,  as  it  were,  be  created,  and  a  factory  erected  within  the 
limits  of  the  district,  just  as  saw  mills  are  generally  built  near  the  supply 
of  timber,  instead  of  remote  from  it.  Experience  shows  that  where  a 
constant  supply  of  flax  is  cultivated,  and  enough  to  support  a  factory 
can  be  relied  on,  there  is  never  any  trouble  or  difficulties  in  finding 
enterprising  and  capable  men  willing  to  erect  and  work  a  factory.  It  is 
a  want  of  mutual  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  grower  and  the  flax- 
factor  which  has  checked  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Canada :  the  factor 
has  not  erected  his  mill,  because  the  farmer  showed  no  reliable  disposition 
to  cultivate  the  flax,  and  the  farmer  refused  to  grow  his  crop  because  he 
was  not  sure  of  the  factor  being  ready  with  his  mill  to  consume  it.  It 
is  thus  that  a  generation  has  passed  away  without  any  improvement 
l>eing  made,  and  those  lessons  of  experience  which  the  first  settlers  had 
learned  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  its  subsequent  manipulation, 
or  knew  before  they  emigrated  from  "home,"  have  not  been  transmited 
from  father  to  son  ;  hence  the  present  generation,  as  a  class,  have 
actually  to  be  taught  a  portion  of  that  valuable  industry  with  which 
tlieir  fathers  were  familiar,  and  by  neglect  has  grown  out  of  date  and 
perhaps  out  of  remembrance.  The  State  of  New  York  cultivated  46,000 
acres  of  flax  in  1845;  ten  years  later  the  area  under  that  crop  had 
diminished  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  United  States,  in  1 850,  produced 
7,709,678  pounds  of  flax;  in  1860,  only  3,783,079  pounds,  a  diminution 
of  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  preparation  of  flax  for 
the  market,  and  the  difficulties  and  chances  which  attend  it,  a  brief  des« 
cription  of  flax  straw  is  necessary,  so  that  the  object  of  the  successive 
manipulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  may  be  understood. 

COMPOSITION    OF   FLAX   STRAW. 

If  we  examine  minutely  the  structure  of  flax  straw,  we  shall  discover 
that  it  consists  of  five  parts.  1st,  the  epidermis  or  outer  covering;  2nd» 
the  bark ;  3rd,  the  fibres,  which  make  it  commercially  valuable ;  4th, 
the  woody  centre,  or  "shove";  5th,  the  pith.  The  "fibres"  form  a 
tubular  sheath  round  the  woody  centre  or  shove,  and  are  cemented 
together  by  a  mucilaginous  compound  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
manufacturer  to  dissolve,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  separated  after  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  bark  and  woody  centre,  into  delicate  fila- 
ments or  fibrilla.  The  grand  object  of  the  flax-fibre  manufacturer,  then, 
ia  to  separate  these  filaments  uniformly  from  one  another  by  a  cheap 
mechanical  or  chemical  process.     This  is  effected  in  a  greater  or  less 

VOL.   I.  26 
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degree  by  the  steeping,  breaking,  and  scutching  processes.  The  *^  steep  " 
dissolves,  after  fermentation,  the  mucilaginous  cement  Tivhich  binds  the 
filaments  into  fibre  and  the  fibres  into  a  tubular  sheath.  The  breaking 
process  enables  a  considerable  portion  of  the  woody  centre,  or  "  shove," 
and  the  bark  to  be  separated,  the  remaining  part  is  removed  by  the 
scutching  machine,  when  the  material  is  considered  to  be  fit  for  market 
purposes.  All  of  these  objects  can  be  effected  by  hand  labour,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  flax  fibre  in  Europe  is  so  prepared ;  but  hand  labour 
in  this  country  is  too  expensive,  and  would  always  operate  as  a  bar  to 
the  extensive  preparation  of  flax  fibre  among  our  farmers,  hence  the 
absolute  necessity  of  performing  as  much  of  the  mechanical  processes 
by  machinery  as  possible,  if  we  desire  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  plant. 

A  great  step  has  already  been  made  in  advance  by  the  Grovemment 
introducing  into  the  country  Rowan's  flax-scutching  machines.  To  this 
machine  has  recently  been  awarded  the  gold  medal,  from  among  forty 
competitors,  at  the  late  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Lille,  the  centre  of  a  dis* 
trict  where  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  is  the  staple  industry. 

The  cheapness  of  Rowan's  machine  places  it  within  the  reach  of  small 
manufacturers,  and  the  excellent  work  it  accomplishes,  with  the  small 
amount  of  loss,  gives  it  a  practical  recommendation  of  the  highest  value 
in  extending  the  sphere  of  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

It  will  be  argued  by  many  that  in  the  present  scarcity  of  capital  in 
Canada  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  farmer  preparing  the  straw 
for  the  operation  of  the  scutching  machine  ;  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  factories  in  districts  where 
flax  would  probably  be  grown  if  the  entire  process,  from  the  steep  to 
the  prepared  fibre,  is  to  be  accomplished  in  one  and  the  same  establish- 
ment, the  farmer  merely  supplying  the  straw.     Although  the  arguments 
which  could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  home  steeping  are  very  strong,  yet 
they  are  far  from  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
modification  of   Schenck's  process  in  factories  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose.     Schenck's  process  is  speedy,  economical,  reliable,  and  can 
be  conducted  throughout  the  year.     It  does  not  involve  much  outlay 
of  capital,  and  has  been  actually  introduced,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  Ireland,  where  skilled  labor  available  for  the  ordinary  rotting  process 
is  everywhere  abundant.     In  Ireland  there  are  now  upward  of  thirty 
establishments  at  work  on  this  principle,  requiring  annually  from  fi(tj 
to  sixty  thousand  tons  of  straw. 

Tho  mode  of  operation  is  simple  in  the  extreme ;  it  consists  in  anb- 
mitting  the  straw  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  at  an  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  80^  or  90**.  Instead  of  the  flax  requiring  to  remain  in  the 
ateep  for  ten  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  temperature,  the  whole 
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fennentative  process  is  completed  in  three  or  four  days.  The  operation 
is  altogether  independent  of  the  weather,  and  can  go  on  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  year.  Tanks,  with  a  hot  wat^r  pipe  passing  through 
them,  are  all  that  is  required.  The  results  have  been  favourably  reported 
on  by  the  Irish  Flax  Improvement  Society.  The  investigations  of  that 
body  led  to  the  conclusions  that  Schenck*s  process  increased  the  yield 
of  fibre,  increased  the  strength  of  the  fibre  and  increased  the  quality 
of  the  linen  made  from  the  fibre.  Prof.  Wilson  speaks  of  this  process 
in  the  following  words :  "  This  process  is  so  simple,  and  its  advantages 
over  the  old  method  so  manifest,  both  in  respect  to  time,  quantity  and 
quality  of  produce,  that  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  knowledge  which  existed  of  the  value  of  temperature  in  respect  to 
fermentation,  even  indeed  in  reference  to  flax  itself,  it  has  only  so 
comparatively  recently  been  employed."* 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  (Feb.  1863.)  the  following  words  occur  :  "It  seems  to  us  that 
our  experimentalists  have  much  neglected  Mr.  Schenck's  method  of 
steeping  the  flax  in  warm  water  at  ninety  degrees,  with  Mr.  Pownall's 
improvements  in  exposing  the  steeped  straw  to  the  pressure  of  a  pair 
of  smooth  iron  cylinders,  while  at  the  same  time  a  stream  of  water  is 
made  to  flow  upon  the  rollers,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  softened  organic 
matters  which  adhere  to  it."  Numerous  other  processes  for  separating 
the  fibre  have  been  invented  and  to  a  small  extent  practised,  but  they 

ttre  not  suitable  to  Canada. 

\ 

FLAX- COTTON. 

The  process  for  the  manufacture  of  flax-cotton  which  sdble  years  ago 
Mtrited  so  much  attention  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
M.  Clausen,  although  previously  discovered  by  Lady  Moira  in  1775, 
fUled  on  account  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  length  of 
the  fibre  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting,  which  had  the  effect  of  leaving 
rough  or  "  stumpy  "  ends,  which  so  impaired  the  quality  of  fabrics  made 
firom  the  so  called  flax-cotton  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
process.  Nevertheless,  well  founded  expectations  are  entertained  that 
flax-cotton  is  no  idle  dream,  and  that  a  process  will  soon  be  developed 
for  obtaining  this  result.  Indeed  so  confident  are  persons  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project,  that  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Census  states  in  his  report  published 
in  1802,  that  **  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  from  flax-cotton  has  been 
commenced  and  success  in  a  new  branch  of  industry  is  confidently 

pected." 


•  **  Our  Farm  Crops.'' 
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ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    HOME    INDUSTRY. 

With  respect  then  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
Canada  it  appears  essential  that  the  following  steps  require  to  be  taken : 

1.  The  annual  importation  and  subsequent  distribution  under  careful 
and  responsible  supervision  of  a  certain  amount  of  Biga  Flax  Seed. 

2.  The  establishment  of  flax  growing  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  flax 
mill  for  the  preparation  of  the  flbre  should  be  established  and  eflicientlj 
sustained. 

3.  The  purchase  from  the  farmer  of  crude  flax  straw  by  flax  factors 
at  the  district  mills. 

The  introduction  of  Schenck*s  improved  process  and  the  employment 
of  Bowan*s  scutching  machines. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  purchase  of  flax  straw,  at  the  dis- 
trict mills,  precludes  the  purchase  of  fibre  prepared  by  the  farmer  by 
the  steeping  or  dew-rotting  process,  it  is  rather  to  secure  a  certain  mar- 
ket for  flax-straw  in  suitable  condition,  and  by  the  employment  of 
Schenck's  process,  and  Kowan's  scutching  machine  to  prepare  an  arti- 
cle for  exportation  which  shall  by  the  price  it  will  command  abroad 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  establish  mills  in  all  suitable  localities. 

It  is  suggested  that  any  government  aid  which  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  may  be  disposed  to  recommend  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  Biga  Seed ;  also  that  handsome  premiums  be 
offered  for  a  certain  number  of  bales  of  flax,  the  produce  of  dUtrid 
mills  either  erected  by  private  enterprise  or  joint  stock  companies,  where 
crude  straw  would  be  purchased  firom  the  farmer  and  manufactured  into 
merchantable  fibre. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  shows  that  the  eflbrts  which 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  flax  among  our  farmers  is  beginning  to 
produce  good  results^*  but  before  the  introduction  of  this  most  impor- 


*British  American  Land  Company,  - 

Sherbrooke,  O.B.,  23rd  June,  1863. 

DiAR  Sib,— I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20  th  instant,  just  received. 

I  can  give  you  no  exact  statistics,  but  a  few  words  will  convey  to  you  what  hif 
been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  on  the  subject  by  our  people. 

Throughout  Lower  Canada,  some  years  ago,  every  farmer — whether  French 
Canadian  in  the  Seignories,  or  English  in  the  Townships — grew  more  or  less  flix 
for  domestic  use.  The  French  still  continue  the  growh,  for  their  own  domestic 
manufacture,  in  small  garden  patches ;  but  the  practice  was  almost  entirely  dii- 
continued  in  the  townships  when  cotton  goods  took  the  place  of  the  home-mide 
linens  to  a  great  extent.  The  cultivation  of  flax  is  now  being  revived,  but  not  fbr 
domestic  use  so  much  as  for  export  to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States. 
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tant  plant  as  a  farm  crop  becomes  general  throughout  the  country,  the 
subject  will  have  to  be  warmly  entertained  and  discussed  by  the  different 
agricultural  societies  and  measures  taken  to  secure  a  market  for  the 

The  quantity  grown  has  been  as  yet  yery  small,  bnt  it  is  increasing  rapidly,  the 
only  drawback  being  that  the  fanners  are  slow  to  be  conrinced  that  the  market  ia 
likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  townships  of  Eaton,  Ascot,  and  Ling^ck  grew  a  small  quantity  last  year. 
I  hare  had  the  Eaton  flax — which  was  dew-retted  only^cutched  by  Rowan's  ma- 
ehine,  and  have  sent  two  sample  bales  home— one  to  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Leeds^ 
the  other  to  Belfast — ^to  get  a  report  as  to  qaality,  kc  The  report  from  Messrs. 
Marshall  is,  on  the  whole,  rery  fayorable.  I  am,  as  yet,  withont  any  report  from 
Belfast;  bat  I  beliere  they  are  spinning  and  making  the  flax  into  cloth,  with  the 
Tiew  of  shewing  its  capabilities. 

This  year  I  hare  distributed  aboat  two  hundred  bushels  of  seed  in  the  townships 
of  Bury,  Lingwick,  and  Eaton,  and  as  the  season  is  much  more  favorable  than  last 
year,  I  anticipate  a  very  good  result ;  I  hope  also  to  hare  this  flax  water-retted  and 
not  dew-retted.  There  are  besides  large  experiments  being  made  in  flax  in  the 
Bedford  District  of  the  Eastern  townships,  including  the  counties  of  Sheffbrd, 
Brome,  and  Biissisquoi.  In  the  Tillage  of  St.  Armand,  in  the  Bedford  District,  a 
woollen  and  flannel  manufacturer,  of  the  name  of  Lagrange,  has  purchased  flax 
(some  of  that  grown  in  Eaton)  to  mix  with  wool,  and  with  a  most  satisfactory  result. 

The  Eastern  townships,  generally,  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  flax  grrowing. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  (interrale  lands)  is  very  fine,  and  the  uplands  are  mostly  of 
Tory  good  quality.  We  have  generally  more  moisture  than  in  Western  Ganada, 
although  I  fancy  the  Western  farmers  are  generally  more  painstaking. 

We  possess  very  great  facilities,  not  only  for  growth,  but  for  the  after  preparation 

of  flax,  in  the  abundance  of  water  for  steeping,  and  water  power  for  scutching  and 

manufacture  into  linen, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  W.  HENNEKER. 
Editor  of  the  BrUUh  Jlmtriean  Magazine. 


MoMTBBAL,  August  lOtb,  1863. 

Dbar  Sib, — Absence  from  home  for  some  time,  and  a  pressure  of  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  since,  have  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledgement  of  your 
mnch  regarded  favour  of  the  10th  ult.  We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  culture  of 
flax  in  this  country,  believing  that,  if  properly  developed,  it  may  prove  of  very  great 
Tslne  as  a  staple  article  of  export  and  domestic  manufacture.  It  has  obviously 
this  advantage  over  wheat,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  destructive  attacks  of  in- 
fects and  rust,  which  render  the  latter  so  precarious  as  a  crop ;  nor  does  the  market 
price  of  fibre  and  seed  fluctuate  so  much  as  the  cereals  which  have  heretofore 
cUdmed  the  chief  attention  of  the  agriculturalist. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  general  adoption  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  of  systematic 
dndnage,  deep  cultivation,  and  rotation  of  crops,  with  a  considerable  breadth  de- 
Toted  to  flax,  would  render  our  agpricultural  interest  extremely  prosperous; 
and  with  its  agriculture,  every  other  species  of  industry  would  necessarily  advance 
in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
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crude  straw*  bendes  circulatiDg  such  information  among  farmers  as  wiU 
enable  them  to  effect  the  water-rotting  process  in  a  satisfactory  and 
profitable  manner,  if  they  prefer  it,  within  easj  reach  of  a  scutching 
machine. 

'  ■  ■■> 

With  the  view  to  promote  the  growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  we  imported  a  qaanti^ 
of  Riga  flax  seed  and  Piment  hemp,  for  sowing,  which  we  supplied  at  coet.  H^ 
hare  a  sample  before  us  of  Riga  flax  grown  this  season  in  this  Ticinitj,  which  mt^ 
sures  fortjHsix  inches .  This  description  of  hemp  (piment)  grows  from  ten  to  twelf^ 
feet  in  height 

We  purchase  from  twentj-eight  to  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  flax-seed  annnallyi 
which  produces  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  gallons  of  oil  and  about  five  bundrti 
tons  of  linseed-cake.  The  latter  is  mostly  shipped  to  Qreat  Britain,  for  cattis 
food.  Oar  machinery  eotdd  work  up  a  much  larger  quantity  if  th§  seed  could  be  ^ 
tained.  Tbis  department  of  our  works  is  idle  for  a  portion  of  the  year  on  accoaat 
of  the  paucity  of  the  raw  material. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  we  printed  last  spring  for  circulation  li 

tl^  rural  districts,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  farther  informaUon  whieh 

we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  contribute,  to  promote  an  object  wMch  we  di 

so  Importapt. 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  most  obedient  servants, 

LTMANS,  OLARK  4  GO. 
Bditor  of  the  Britith  Jmmcati. 


•  In  the  State  of  New  Tork  last  year,  the  average  crop  in  Niagara  County 
one  ton  of  straw  and  fourteen  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  Lockport  Flax- 
cptton  Gompany  contracted  last  year  with  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  for  flif 
straw  at  $10  a  ton.    Flax  seed  is  worth  $1 .60  a  bushel. 
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THE  SETTLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MRS.  HOLIWELL. 
▲athOTMi  of  tho  **  The  Old  World  and  the^  Nov,"  "  The  Etrlei  in  CanadBk"  kt, 

CHAPTER   Y. 
NELLY. 

Owing  to  fatigue  and  excitement,  Lawrence  slept  to  an  nnnsnaUy  latft 
honr  on  the  morning  succeeding  her  ravine  adventure.  Beautiful  visions 
had  haunted  her  sleeping  hours,  but  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens  ''a 
change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  her  dream."  Claridge  was  cold  and  stern 
to  her,  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  her  hreast  heaved  with  sobs^ 
and  she  was  truly  glad  to  be  aroused  from  so  painful  a  state,  by  Maggie 
unceremoniously  shaking  her.  *'  Miss  Lawrence,  what  ails  yer  ?  You're 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  crying  like  anything  broken-hearted !  Here's  a 
letter  for  yer  from  Mr.  Claridge,  he  brought  it  himself  an  hour  ago,  but 
I  wanted  you  to  rest  yourself,  I  knew  you  were  tired  out  last  night- 
there,  read  it,  and  get  dressed  quick  or  yer  pa  will  have  to  pour  out 
his  own  coflTee." 

Lawrence  wiped  away  her  tears  and  tore  open  the  missive.  Her  face 
clouded  as  she  read;  it  was  overflowing  with  true  and  honest  af- 
fection, but  there  was  an  under  current  of  pain,  of  mental  suffering,  shd 
could  not  comprehend.  He  begged  her  to  have  a  little  patience  with 
him,  to  grant  him  time  to  write  home  and  receive  an  answer,  before  hi 
spoke  of  his  presumptuous  hopes  to  her  father.  He  had  lately  received 
a  letter  from  his  parents  desiring  him  to  leave  Swinton,  as  his  year  was 
nearly  expired,  and  locate  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  London^ 
but  now  he  wished  to  alter  their  decision,  and  prayed  her  indulgence. 

This  was  a  real  trial  to  Lawrence ;  she  could  hardly  retire  to  rest  the 
previous  evening  without  telling  her  father  all,  and  how  to  keep  the 
secret  till  Hemsley  could  hear  from  England  seemed  an  endless  period 
of  probation.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  though  he  had  not  falsified 
he  had  suppressed  the  truth,  he  needed  an  English  letter,  but  not  from 
his  parents  alone !  Lawrence  strove  in  her  love  to  bear  her  forced  silence 
cheerfully,  but  it  preyed  sadly  on  her  light  heartedness,  and  her  father 
several  times  enquired  so  tenderly  what  ailed  her,  that  she  could  scarcely 
restrain  the  impulse  she  felt  to  throw  herself  on  his  neck  and  tell  him 
her  secret.  However,  she  strove  in  employment  to  find  peace.  Claridge 
enjoyed  but  little  of  her  society,  his  presence  gave  her  as  much  pain  as 
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pleasure  ;  and  her  lover  learnt  that  to  tempt  Lawrence  from  the  straight 
path  of  duty,  was  not  the  way  to  promote  her  happiness  or  his  own. 

A  welcome  distraction  arrived  about  this  time  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Sheldon,  who  reached  Mapleton  village,  penniless  and  heartsick,  early  in 
June.  She  was  pressed  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Vale,  but  res- 
pectfully declined,  declaring  her  post  was  by  her  son,  and  beside  him 
only  could  she  take  her  rest.  The  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  a  little,  displayed  no  pleasure  at 
seeing  his  idolising  parent,  although  the  demonstration  of  her  affection 
melted  all  who  beheld  it.  He  was  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  her 
appearance ;  she  was  a  plain  woman,  and  the  foolish  boy  had  bragged  so 
much  of  his  origin,  and  talked  so  grandly  of  his  descent,  that  it  was 
mortifying  to  hb  pride  to  acknowledge  a  mother  who  might  well  pass 
for  a  decayed  housekeeper  or  retired  tradesman's  wife.  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
endeavoured,  at  Miss  Mapleton's  suggestion,  to  interest  him  in  a  pros- 
pect of  future  study,  and  he  had  listlessly  turned  over  a  few  law  books, 
but  there  was  no  life  in  his  actions,  no  energy  in  his  intentions.  He 
only  craved  for  the  rapid  lapse  of  time,  that  he  might  own  his  small 
property  and  go  to  ruin  as  quickly  as  he  could  desire. 

One  of  Mapleton's  smallest  cottages  being  vacant  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  village,  Lawrence  persuaded  Mrs.  Sheldon  to  take  possession,  the 
young  lady  furnishing  it  in  plain  comfort  from  the  superfluities  of  the 
Yale,  Ailsie  secretly  adding  considerably  to  its  appointments.  Had  Ralph 
been  moderately  contented  his  mother  would  have  been  happy,  she  had 
not  felt  at  home  before  for  years,  driven  from  lodging  to  lodging,  and 
distracted  for  means  to  pay  her  rent.  She  was  not  an  independent, 
proud-feeling  woman,  and  Lawrence's  way  of  doing  a  kindness  could  not 
offend  any  person,  so  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  his  infinite  thankfulness,  was  left 
alone  in  his  humble  dwelling.  The  change  was  certainly  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  for  Sheldon's  indolence  and  want  of  principle  provoked 
the  self-denying  student  as  much  as  his  severity  and  industry  irritated 
the  pleasure-loving  stranger. 

Miss  Glegg's  interrupted  friendship  with  Lawrence  was  resumed,  and 
they  frequently  made  a  call  at  Mrs.  Sheldon's  shanty ;  they  never  saw 
the  invalid,  for  frail  in  body  and  morose  in  mind,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  stifling  little  room,  sometimes  not  vouchsafing  a  word  to  his  devoted 
mother  for  a  week  together.  He  never  recognized  Ailsie' s  attentions  to 
his  parent,  although  that  weak  woman  clung  to  the  stronger,  younger 
spirit  from  the  first  interview,  and  was  never  weary  of  dwelling  on  her 
charms  to  her  son.  Often  through  the  long  summer  evenings  the  elder 
woman  and  the  younger  would  sit  in  the  porch,  discussing  the  failings  and 
peculiarities  of  the  object  of  their  mutual  regard,   poor,  simple  Mrs. 
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Sheldon  never  suspecting  her  companion  of  other  motive  than  christian 
charity. 

Miss  Glegg  frequently  passed  an  hour  at  Mapleton  Vale  on  her  ^ay  home» 
and  then  music  and  conversation  charmed  the  old  Lieutenant  into  the 
helief  that  it  must  he  his  sad  fancy  that  had  stolen  away  the  roses  from 
Lawrence's  cheek.  Claridge  was  grateful  to  Ailsie  for  the  opportunity 
of  heing  with  his  lovely  Lawrence,  how  sweet  the  privilege  of  turning 
oyer  her  music,  of  joining  his  voice  with  hers  in  pleasant  harmony ! 
What  happiness  to  seek  her  soft  glance  and  return  it  with  one  of  liquid 
fire!  To  kiss  a  floating  curl,  a  stray  ribhon,  a  fallen  flower  that  had 
graced  her  hair,  or  nestled  in  her  bosom.  The  young  girl  felt  his  devo- 
tion, it  gave  her  the  wildest  joy,  only  why  could  she  not  share  it  with 
her  father  ?  Why  need  they  address  each  other  as  bare  friends  ?  Why 
veil  their  loving  looks  from  a  parent's  indulgent  eye  ? 

Hemsle/s  reflections,  when  he  gave  himself  time  to  reflect,  were  far 
from  enviable  ;  anxious  thoughts  of  past  folly,  of  may  be  a  human  heart 
aching  for^him  across  the  Atlantic,  disturbed  his  pillow  and  haunted  his 
working  hours.  In  Lawrence's  presence  alone. could  he  find  forgetfulness 
mnd  peace,  and  now  that  favour  was  grudgingly  granted  him,  for  every 
moment  of  her  leisure  was  devoted  to  her  father,  as  if  she  sought  in  her 
attention  to  overcome  the  recollection  of  her  deception,  for  deception  her 
unwilling  silence  seemed  to  her  transparent  mind,  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  Uve  in  the  full  daylight  of  her  father's  eyes. 

One  evening  after  a  long  and  pleasant  ride  with  her  father,  Lawrence 
was  struck  with  the  ghastly  pallor  of  Maggie's  countenance  as  she  opened 
the  door.  Before  she  could  question  her  she  was  gone ;  but  Lawrence, 
quickly  throwing  aside  her  habit,  sought  her  in  her  own  domain,  the 
kitchen.  She  was  working  as  energetically  as  usual,  folding  clothes  for 
the  next  day's  ironing. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Maggie?"  said  her  young  mistress,  "has  any- 
thing gone  wrong  ?" 

"  Don't  come  here.  Miss  Lawrence,  with  your  softness  and  your  pitiful 
ways,  the  curse  of  God  is  on  lue  and  mine  !  I  wish  I  was  dead,  and  cold, 
and  stony  like  my  heart.  Go  away.  Miss,  I  hate  you  just  no^,  I  shall 
be  rude  and  bad  to  you,  and  say  things  you  ought  not  for  to  hear." 

'*  Maggie,  Maggie,  hush  !  you  are  wicked  to  talk  so,  your  face  is  pale 
with  bitter  anger ;  lay  by  your  work  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  Miss  Lawrence,  I  can  bear  my  own  burd- 
ens, though  savagely." 

**  But  you  might  bear  them  meekly  if  you  shared  them  with  somebody. 
Has  anything  happened  to  the  children  ?  You  frighten  me,  Maggie,  you 
look  so  dreadful." 

The  woman  had  sunk  into  a  chair  beside  her  basket  of  linen,  clenching 
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ber  hands  tightly,  as  if  resolved  to  preserve  a  dogged  silence.  Lawrence 
approached  her  timidly,  but  when  she  saw  the  unspeakable  anguish  that 
was  depicted  on  her  coarse  features,  every  feeling  was  swallowed  up  in 
pity,  and,  loosening  Maggie's  clutched  fingers  by  very  force  of  tender- 
ness, she  knelt  by  her  side,  saying,  "  God  afflicts  not  in  anger  but  in  love, 
Maggie,  therefore  we  should  submit,  not  rebel ;  accept  the  cross,  and  it 
will  be  lightened  by  the  very  submission.  I  know  but  little  of  red 
sorrow,  but  I  have  found  my  small  troubles  lessened  by  acknowledging 
the  superior  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  waiting  patiently  fbr 
the  end." 

"  There's  no  end  to  my  grief,  but  death." 

"Oh,  Maggie !  there  is  nothing  irretrievable  in  this  life,  tell  me  yottt 
hopeless  sorrow,  let  us  see  if  there  is  no  *  silver  lining  to  the  cloud.'  ** 

Maggie  looked  straight  into  Lawrence*s  face,  and  in  a  hollow  tone  f^ 
plied,  "  Nelly  is  ruined.     I  hope  never  to  see  her  again  alive." 

''  Maggie !  Maggie  I"  shrieked  Miss  Mapleton,  recoiling  from  her  wiA 
horror,  **curb  your  passionate  tongue,  God  may  grant  your  wkked 
prayer.    How  is  Nelly  ruined,  where  is  she,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,  or  what  has  become  of  her,  I  took  heir 
shoulders  with  my  two  strong  hands  and  put  her  out  of  doors,  biddiii|; 
ber  never  to  seek  my  face  again." 

**  What  have  you  done  7  Nelly,  so  proud,  so  high-spirited,  will  taM 
you  at  your  word !  If,  indeed,  she  has  sinned  so  deeply,  the  more  lAe 
needs  your  tenderness ;  if  your  door  is  shut  against  ber  who  will  open 
theirs  ?  I  fear  you  have  done  very  wrong,  how  long  is  it  since  you  pttttedf^ 

"  An  hour,  may  be,  but  it  seems  twenty  years  to  me." 

'*  Put  on  your  hood,  Maggie,  and  let  us  go  and  seek  her.'* 

"  Seek  her  that's  brought  shame  on  me  ?   never !" 

"  Then  I  will  go  alone." 

Lawrence  gave  a  last  look  at  the  stony  face  to  see  if  there  were  mi^ 
relenting,  then  turned  hopelessly  away.  She  dispatched  Paddy  to  ex- 
plore the  neighbourhood^  while  she  walked  to  Mrs.  Sheldon's  eottagr 
berself.  Although  it  was  getting  late,  Lawrence,  brave  at  heart  and  strolif 
in  her  good  resolves,  tripped  quickly  along  unconscious  of  timidity.  The 
summer  moon  cast  a  bright  radiance  over  everything,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  reached  the  cottage.  Without  questioning  wherefbre^  aW 
linked  Nelly's  misfortune  with  Ralph  Sheldon,  and  fancied  the  unhappy 
girl  might  fly  to  her  betrayer  in  her  hour  of  need.  What  exc^ise  tt 
frame  for  her  visit,  when  at  the  humble  door,  she  knew  not»  exctUKI 
were  never  ready  on  Lawrence's  lips ;  a  simple  observation  saved  her  thi^ 
trouble.  The  window  was  partially  open,  and  through  it  issued  a  aouBd 
of  reading ;  she  stooped  her  head,  and  saw  the  pious  mother,  BiUe  in 
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band,  reading  aloud  to  her  son,  who,  stretched  on  his  bed,  was  listening 
ia  sullen  silence. 

"  There,  mother,  that  will  do,"  he  exclaimed  petulantly,  "  go  to  bed, 
you  would  go  on  buzzing  all  night,  I  believe, — give  me  a  cigar,  and 
leave  me  alone." 

As  Lawrence  turned  away  heart-sick,  but  satisfied  that  Nelly  had  wA 
sought  Sheldon's  roof  for  protection,  she  reflected  that  Mrs.  Sheldon 
might  achieve  more  by  catering  for  her  son's  amusement  than  by  aiming 
higher  ;  a  child  must  be  taught  to  stand  before  it  can  walk,  to  learn  its 
letters  before  it  can  read ;  so  must  a  fallen  human  soul  rise  by  short 
steps,  we  must  be  content  to  lead  it  by  circuitous  and  flowery  paths  to 
the  stem  walk  of  virtue.  Lawrence  retraced  her  steps,  sadly  thinking  of 
poor,  pretty  Nelly.  Paddy  returned  after  a  couple  of  hours'  fruitless 
search,  and  she  was  fain  to  submit  to  inactivity  during  the  night;  as 
usual  all  her  anxiety  was  shared  with  her  father,  who  severely  blamed 
Maggie  for  her  harshness.  The  following  morning  Lawrence  renewed 
her  efibrts  without  reference  to  Maggie,  whose  hollow  eyes  and  cadaver^ 
ons  face  shewed  the  suffering  she  was  enduring.  Her  master's  words 
echoed  in  her  ears,  "  Maggie,  Maggie,'*  he  said,  as  she  brought  him  hb 
boots  for  his  morning  walk,  "  who  made  you  a  judge  over  Nelly  ?  if  jcm. 
htLve  meted  to  her  according  to  her  deserts,  how  will  the  same  judgment 
find  you  ?" 

daridge,  indefatigable  in  everything  that  interested  Lawrence,  set  his 
energy  to  work  to  learn  poor  Nelly's  fate.  Alas  I  it  was  so  sad  and  siafdi 
that  oblivion  had  better  have  shrouded  it  forever. 

Peter  Waylett,  the  fisherman,  while  fishing  the  previous  nighty  two  er 
tbiee  miles  below  the  village,  where  the  rocks  are  steep  and  the  water 
deep  and  dark,  was  attracted  by  a  heavy  splashing  sound;  he  drew  his> 
n^  and  rowed  to  and  fro,  till  presently  he  espied  a  body  floating  near  his 
boat,  the  bright  moonlight  revealed  a  human  form  of  female  mould,  with 
IfBg  black  tresses  undulating  like  seaweed  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 
V^th  difficulty  he  lifted  her  into  his  small  craft ;  the  breath  of  life  was ' 
scarcely  flown,  and  he  thought  if  remedies  could  have  been  instantly 
resorted  to  she  would  have  recovered.  He  gained  the  shore  as' quickly 
ai  possible,  his  log  shanty  was  close  by,  and  he  and  his  wife  tried  eveiy 
means  through  the  night  to  restore  animation.  Their  efforts  were  useless* 
Tbe  stained,  outraged,  passionate  soul  of  Nelly  had  sought  another  tri- 
bunal than  the  world's.  Would  Supreme  Power  exercise  mercy  or  justice? 

Claridge  learned  all  this  from  Peter  Waylett,  whom  he  met  in  the 
vQlage  inquiring  for  Nelly's  friends.  Hemsley  took  him  to  Mapleton 
¥ale  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  unsophisticated  manner.  They  found 
Lawrence  and  her  father  sitting  on  the  verandah,  a  few  words  explained 
t^  cause  of  their  visit.     Plentiful  tears  rolled  down  Lawrence's  cheeks 
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as  she  listened  to  the  fishennan's  simple  recital ;  as  he  finished  she 
became  conscious  pf  another  presence,  and  looking  up  saw  Maggie 
standing  at  the  open  window,  with  a  face  as  rigid  and  livid  as  dead 
Nell's.  She  had  heard  all,  she  knew  her  wicked  wish  was  granted,  her 
mad  words  registered  in  fiery  letters  for  eternity.  Vain  were  Lawrence's 
compassion  and  pious  soothings  :  no  tears  dimmed  the  stony  glitter  of  her 
eyes,  no  bursting  sobs  relieved  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  Gk)od  Peter 
Waylett  evidently  believed  poor  Nelly's  death  was  accidental,  whatever 
Mr.  Claridge  and  Mr.  Mapleton  may  have  thought,  they  spoke  of  it  as 
a  shocking  casualty ;  but  Lawrence  and  Maggie,  though  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  dreadful  certainty  of  Nelly's  self-destruction  to  each  other,  felt  a 
horrible  conviction  of  her  sinful  suicide.  Over  and  over  again  Lawrence 
realized  the  mad  leap  of  the  betrayed,  goaded  soul,  into  those  dark  deep 
waters.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  gross  sin  had  intruded  its 
downward  career  and  summary  punishment  on  her  observation,  and  the 
sight  chilled  her  young  soul  with  terror.  It  was  not  only  Nelly  she  saw 
in  the  miserable  event,  but  the  weak  and  ignorant  all  over  the  world ; 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  life,  unjust,  cruel,  selfish  life,  and  her  heart 
grew  sick  and  sorrowful.  Poor  Nelly's  obsequies  were  conducted  in  the 
quietest  manner.  Miss  Mapleton  went  to  the  humble  shanty  of  Peter 
Waylett  and  wept  over  the  pale  corpse  of  her  loved  though  humble 
companion,  she  smoothed  back  her  rich  black  hair  as  she  lay  in  her 
coffin,  and  exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  indignant  tears,  "  How  wicked 
must  the  world  be  if  such  a  tissue  of  wrong  and  sin  could  reach  us  here 
and  lead  a  human  soul  to  perdition !  How  can  Divine  Justice  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  disparity  of  punishment,  what  misfortune  that  can  overtake 
him  can  equal  the  misery  of  his  victim  ?  God  of  the  poor  and  the 
fatherless,  guide  thy  erring  creatures  and  pity  their  frailty !" 

"Were  you  speaking.  Miss?"  inquired  Mrs.  Waylett  looking  int©  the 
room,  with  a  fat  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  interruption  recalled  Lawrence's  wandering  thoughts  and  restored 
her  composure,  and  after  thanking  the  fisherman  and  his  wife  for  their 
christian  charity,  and  recompensing  them  for  their  loss  of  time,  she  took 
her  lonely  way  home.  On  the  road  she  saw  Maggie,  bent  and  bowed, 
following  an  unfrequented  path  to  Peter  Waylett's  shanty.  No  remark 
was  made  by  Miss  Mapleton  as  to  her  absence  or  the  object  of  her  visit, 
but  she  prayed  earnestly  that  poor  Nelly's  dead  face  might  preach  a 
sermon  to  the  mother's  proud  and  rebellious  heart.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  the  young  mistress  to  her  stubborn 
domestic,  and  the  strong  woman's  rough  attention  and  undemonstrative 
affection  proved  that  she  was  not  indifferent.  She  strove,  though  with 
but  little  success,  to  moderate  her  harsh  manners  to  the  others,  who 
clung  to  their  mistress  with  tenfold  the  affection  they  felt  for  their 
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mother  ;  but  as  they  were  neither  as  self-reliant  or  as  handsome  as  their 
unfortunate  sister  Miss  Mapleton  anticipated  a  happier  destiny  for  them. 

Poor  Nell  died  with  her  dark  secret  unrevealed.  Either  she  loved  her 
betrayer  too  well  to  expose  him,  or  she  had  a  blind  instinct  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  appeal  to  so  selfish  a  nature  for  protection  or  reparation ;  be  that 
as  it  might,  his  sin  was  buried  for  ever  from  human  sight,  and  no  one, 
save  Lawrence  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  thoughts,  linked  Nelly's  sad 
death  with  Ralph  Sheldon.  There  are  other  murderers  than  those  con- 
demned and  executed  by  public  justice. 

Claridge's  long  looked-for  letters  from  England  arrived  at  last,  they 
proved  satisfactory ;  whatever  little  affairs  he  had  to  arrange  were  ami- 
cably disposed  of,  and  he  set  off  for  the  Vale  in  brilliant  spirits.  The 
first  blast  of  autumn's  breath  had  already  painted  the  forest,  and  it  was 
through  an  avenue  of  gorgeous  hues  that  he  approached  the  house.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  glorious  evening  in  every  respect,  the  light  of  joy  returned 
to  Lawrence's  face  when  she  learnt  there  was  to  be  no  longer  a  conceal- 
ment from  her  father,  she  laughed  at  Hemsley's  anticipations  of  paternal 
anger ;  for  now  that  other  objections  were  removed  he  magnified  his  own 
deficiencies  and  Lawrence's  wealth,  and  felt  that  nothing  short  of  the 
passionate  love  he  bore  her  could  brace  him  up  to  the  courage  requisite 
to  ask  her  hand  from  her  idolising  father.  They  parted  with  the  under- 
standing  that  Hemsley  was  to  come  in  the  morning  and  have  a  private 
interview  with  the  Lieutenant. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MARRIAGE  BELLS. 

Lawrence  could  not  sympathise  with  Hemsley's  fears  and  sad  prog- 
nostications concerning  the  way  her  father  would  receive  his  proposid. 
In  vain  he  set  before  her  the  worldly  estimate  of  the  case,  the  probable 
selfishness  that  would  be  imputed  to  him  from  her  father  downwards  to 
the  most  ignorant  inhabitant  of  Summerford. 

**  Dear  Hemsley,"  she  whispered,  as  she  walked  through  the  hall  with 
him  on  his  way  to  the  old  officer's  private  sitting  room,  **  I  have  been 
thinking  of  all  you  said  last  night,  and  the  more  I  think  about  it  the 
more  I  feel  sure  you  are  wrong.  If  papa  were  poor,  he  might  object, 
because  he  would  not  like  to  see  me  want  for  anything,  but  as  it  is,  what 
use  would  more  money  or  land  be  to  us  ?  Papa  is  a  wise  man  Hemsley, 
he  values  other  things  besides  wealth." 

So,  cheered  by  Lawrence's  confidence  and  faith,  Hemsley  braced  up 
his  man's  heart  and  entered  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Mapleton  Vale. 
This  apartment,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  master  of  the  establishment. 
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was  furnished  and  decorated  with  eccentric  taste.  The  walls  were  htmg 
with  tapestry  of  Hindoo  manufacture,  a  legacy  from  his  hrother,  Ensign 
Kapleton  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Artillery.  Poor  Horace !  so  dashing* 
handsome,  and  hrave !  he  found  an  early  grave  under  the  tropic  palms^ 
another  victim  to  the  desolating  pestilence  that  carries  off  more  of 
Britain's  sons  in  that  unwholesome  clime  than  all  the  ravages  of  war.  ht 
one  comer  were  piled  the  vestiges  of  his  naval  career,  and  crowning  all  a 
French  flag,  that  as  a  mere  hoy,  a  midshipman  of  a  year's  standing,  he 
had  by  a  bold  stratagem  taken  from  an  enemy's  ship,  during  a  fierce 
encounter  in  the  Baltic.  Then  there  was  his  cabinet  of  treasures,  so 
oddly  ordered,  strange  specimens  of  ore  and  pebbles  found  on  the  Huron 
shore,  mixed  up  with  shells  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  Yet 
he  never  for  a  moment  confused  their  history  or  their  class.  Leonore\i 
letters,  yellow  and  faded  with  age,  were  laid  side  by  side  with  little 
memorials  of  Alice  or  of  Lawrence's  infancy,  dead  flowers,  trifling 
articles  of  jewelry,  &c.  Mapleton  was  a  man  of  reminiscences  and 
dreams, ;  fancies,  fostered  no  doubt  by  the  many  years  of  utter  isolation 
he  had  spent  in  the  wild  woods,  before  Lawrence  with  her  innocent 
prattle  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  left  him  no  refuge  from  her 
loquacity.  A  small  bookshelf  comprised  his  library,  he  was  not  a  studioon 
or  a  learned  man,  he  enjoyed  the  experimental  sciences  as  far  as  he  could 
prosecute  them  practically,  he  knew  more  of  the  plants,  insects  and 
birds  of  the  country  than  most  people,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
natural  phenomena,  and  was  so  fond  of  exploring  among  the  rocks  and 
strata  that  the  less  enlightened  villagers  thought  he  expected  to  find  a 
buried  treasure.  Vestiges  of  these  pursuits  adorned  his  room,  stuffed 
birds,  winged  insects,  different  earths,  wild  herbs,  aquatic  plants^ 
transformed  his  apartment  into  a  miniature  museum.  The  only  link 
there  to  the  external  world  of  selfishness  was  a  small,  high  writing  desk, 
containing  deeds,  business  letters  and  account  books.  Mapleton  bid  a 
way  of  his  own  in  business,  and  his  book-keeping  would  hare  pnnled  an 
accountant.  Yet  his  affairs  were  always  prosperous ;  he  was  just  wbfle 
he  was  benevolent,  and,  although  liberal  in  giving,  liked  his  due.  That 
desk  was  never  approached  but  when  necessity  compelledi  yet  if  there 
was  business  to  be  done,  it  was  done  at  once,  no  procrastination  or 
flinching  from  present  duty,  he  never  indulged  himself  till  work  was  over, 
hut  it  was  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  that  he  turned  fnnn  "  debit  and 
credit "  to  his  garden,  his  favourite  studies,  or  his  daughter. 

The  old  gentleman  was  mending  some  fishing  tackle  when  Claiidgt 
presented  himself,  he  expressed  no  surprise  at  being  sought  in  private  for 
Lawrence  had  forwarned  him  of  the  visit  though  not  of  its  purport, 
possibly  he  may  have  had  his  own  suspicions.  He  went  on  with  Us 
employment  consolning  his  visitor  on  the  subject,  and  appeared  so  te 
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from  suBpecting  any  motiye  of  importance  to  liave  influenced  Hemsley  in 
seeking  the  interriew  that  the  young  man's  courage  almost  failed  him. 
At  length,  after  a  silence  which  it  was  his  part  to  hreak,  as  Mr.  Mapleton 
had  made  the  last  ohservation,  he  said  desperately,  "  My  father  wishes 
me  to  leave  Swinton  as  soon  as  I  can,  the  very  small  capital  he  can  afford 
to  give  me  is  at  my  disposal  at  once,  and  he  suggests  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  as  a  desirable  place  for  settlement,  yet  leaves  it  to  me  to  decide, 
and  thinks  if  I  could  get  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  experience  it 
might  be  very  useful  to  me." 

"  So,  so,  young  man,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  live  among  us, 
if  become  naturalised,  aye?  Well  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  do  bet- 
ter, but  you  should  weigh  well  all  you  turn  your  back  on,  and  count  the 
friends  you  leave,  before  you  resolve  on  a  matter  for  life.  I  had  seen 
more  of  the  world  than  you  have  when  I  settled  myself  in  this  wild  spot, 
and  besides  I  had  a  powerful  incentive  that  in  your  case  is  wanting." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  resign  Sir,  I  daresay  the  world  is  well  enough  to 
those  whom  fortune  favours,  but  to  one  like  me,  a  poor  parson's  poor 
son,  it  turns  a  very  cold  shoulder.  I  do  not  know  what  your  incentive 
'HUBf  but  I  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  a  stronger  one  than  mine." 

**  Indeed,  I  thought  your  motive  in  settling  here,  was  the  very  laudable 
one  of  improving  your  fortunes  ?" 

'*  That  object  is  subservient  to  a  higher." 

*'  Well,  well,  I  do  not  seek  your  confidence  beyond  what  you  volun- 
tarily give  me,  I  must  believe  your  motive  a  good  one,  for  I  have  watched 
your  course  with  pleasure  and  appreciate  your  morals  and  your  manners." 

"  I  have  sought  your  presence  to-day  Mr.  Mapleton  with  the  double 
intention  of  asking  your  advice  concerning  my  pecuniary  affairs,  and  of 
making  known  to  you  the  high  object  I  have  in  view.  Imagine  the  utmost 
jiresumption  the  wildest  ambition  could  prompt,  then  say  if  you  can  guess 
my  incentive  to  energetic  toil." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Claridge,  you  speak  so  enigmatically  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
ta  imagine  what  you  mean,  when  you  spoke  first  of  an  incentive  to  action 
|.  thought  most  probably  love  quickened  your  arm,  but  now  you  refer  to 
ambition  I  must  own  I  can  see  no  hope  of  gratifying  it  as  a  small  farmer 
ui  an  out  of  the  way  district,  if  you  wish  me  to  understand  you,  you 
H^iist  speak  more  plainly." 

"  Then  Sir,  I  love  your  daughter !  she  is  the  goal  of  my  expectations, 
the  star  of  my  future,  let  me  speak  before  you  overwhelm  me  with  your 
xsproaches^  not  intentional,  not  by  design  have  I  won  her  heart,  or  given 
her  mine,  far  from  it ;  I  fancied  I  had  left  it  behind  me  and  sported  in 
the  sunshine  of  her  presence  secure  in  my  armour.  When  I  found  out 
mj  error  it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  I  am  aware  of  my  numberless 
deficiencies,  of  my  inferiority  to  her  in  all  resfiects^  I  can  only  plead  in 
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self  defence  that  I  love  her,  I  believe  as  faithfully  and  truly  as  man  can 
love,  will  you  believe  this  ?  even  if  you  forbid  any  engagement  between 
us/' 

The  old  man  passed  his  hand  dreamily  over  his  forehead,  the  great 
trial  that  he  had  been  looking  for  the  last  year  or  two  had  come  at  last, 
and  it  was  not  so  deadly  a  blow  as  he  expected.  If  Claridge  were  ever 
so  devoted,  or  Lawrence  ever  so  fond,  he  had  not  the  means  to  carry  her 
off  to  his  castle  and  leave  him  a  prey  to  melancholy.  There  were 
bright  lights  in  the  picture  and  perhaps  his  daughter  might  be  made 
happy  without  so  great  a  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

*'  Does  my  daughter  sanction  this  application  to  me  ? 

**  She  does,"  returned  the  young  man,  "  indeed  I  sought  this  interview 
almost  entirely  at  her  instigation,  for  my  own  moral  courage  forsook  me 
at  the  prospect  of  making  such  a  proposal." 

"  And  why  ?" 

**  What  have  I  to  ofiFer  your  child  but  a  devoted  heart  ?" 

'^  Are  devoted  hearts  so  common  that  she  could  afford  to  barter  it  for 
acres  or  bank  stock  ?  Hemsley  Claridge  I  have  expected  this,  and  have 
watched  you  as  I  would  my  own  son  since  your  arrival  here,  and  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  one  offense  in  morals  or  manners  would  have  banished 
you  from  my  house.  I  am  not  going  to  pass  an  eulogium  on  you,  I  give 
you  credit  for  too  much  good  taste  to  tolerate  it,  but  I  will  say  that  I 
would  rather  give  my  daughter  to  you,  poor  as  you  are,  and  poor  and 
proud  as  your  friends  are,  than  bestow  her  on  some  selfish  wretch,  in 
whose  eyes  her  wealth  would  be  her  chief  charm,  and  although  your 
circumstances  lay  you  open  to  suspicions  of  your  disinterestedness  I 
know  you  are  not  actuated  by  base  motives.  I  have  watched  your  every 
look,  noted  your  most  trifling  words,  and  I  feel  confident  that  although 
you  are  not  steadily  grounded  in  good  habits  and  high  principles,  yoa 
aim  to  do  what  is  right,  and  meanness  and  selfishness  have  no  part  in  yon. 
I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  repent  of  my  generosity  to  you." 

**  Never,  Sir,  so  help  me  God  !"  replied  the  youth  wringing  his  hand 
with  emotion,  as  much  with  gratitude  at  this  voluntary  tribute  of  good 
opinion  as  for  his  unparalleled  kindness.  The  old  gentleman  said  they 
must  not  keep  Lawrence  in  suspense  while  they  were  settling  details  that 
could  be  arranged  another  day,  he  had  better  find  her,  tell  her  of  his 
success  and  bring  her  to  her  father  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  ceilings 
were  scarcely  lofty  enough  for  the  elated  lover,  though  it  must  be  owned 
his  rapture  was  somewhat  damped  by  finding  Lawrence  quietly  hearing 
Maggie's  children  read.  How  could  she  be  so  self  possessed  when  he 
was  so  agitated  ?  she  did  not  feel  much  for  the  chance  of  disappoint- 
ment when  she  could  employ  herself  thus  !  The  young  creature  burst 
into  a  fresh  joyous  laugh  as  he  muttered  his  remonstrances. 
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"  Dear  Hemsley,  there  was  no  risk,  I  was  as  certain  of  papa's  answer 
as  I  am  of  your  love,  I  do  not  even  ask  you  what  success  you  have  had, 
and  you  do  not  look  so  very  pleased  that  I  might  take  it  for  granted,  still 
I  know  it,  and  am  perfectly  at  ease  and  at  peace  in  my  confidence." 

Claridge  clasped  her  to  his  heating  heart  and  whispered  some  confused 
words  o^  angels,  &c.,  that  young  men  are  apt  to  do  in  such  circumstances, 
and  then  they  returned  to  the  Lieutenant's  sitting  room  to  talk  over  their 
happiness  and  receive  his  congratulations. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Mapleton  opened  to  Hemsley  and  his  daughter 
his  plans  for  their  future.  He  could  not  spare  Lawrence,  he  said,  in  his 
old  age,  he  looked  to  her  to  close  his  eyes,  had  she  heen  a  hoy  he  should 
have  expected  him  to  have  taken  many  cares  from  his  shoulders,  and  hy 
attending  to  business  and  superintending  the  estate,  he  would  have  had 
lebure  to  follow  those  pursuits  in  which  he  found  amusement,  and  go 
down  peacefully  to  the  grave.  That  task  now  devolved  on  Hemsley,  he 
must  take  a  son's  place,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  his  office 
would  be  no  sinecure,  he  was  particular  to  a  figure  at  the  same  time  he 
exercised  judicious  benevolence,  and  he  expected  his  successor  to  follow 
in  his  paths  and  improve  on  his  schemes. 

"  I  shall  be  the  master  in  honour  and  name,"  said  the  old  officer,  "  you 
in  power  and  work.  You  must  rent  out  to  advantage,  clear  the  remaining 
wild  land,  improve  that  under  cultivation,  watch  the  funded  interest,  sell 
out,  or  buy  in,  according  to  the  times,  see  that  those  in  subordinate 
places  do  their  duty,  from  Paddy  upwards,  reprimand  the  lazy  and  assist 
the  unfortunate.  Lawrence  will  take  care  of  the  old  and  the  sick  and 
keep  a  sharp  eye  to  the  school  interest,  between  coaxing  and  admonition 
secure  a  good  attendance  of  children  both  at  the  common  and  Sunday 
schools.  Altogether  my  young  friend  your  labours  will  be  pretty  onerous, 
does  your  courage  fail  you?" 

'*  No  indeed,  only  I  doubt  my  capacity ;  at  all  events  I  must  pray  that 
my  induction  may  be  gradual  lest  your  affairs  fall  into  confusion  through 
my  ignorance." 

**  Now,  that  we  may  not  have  to  revert  to  the  subject  again,  as  not 
being  a  pleasant  one  between  relatives,  I  wish  you  to  understand  what 
your  income  will  be,  here  is  my  last  year's  blue  book^  the  revenue 
I  trust,  under  your  administration  will  not  be  less ;  it  should  increase 
every  year  for  half  a  century  to  come.  Well,  as  I  was  observing,  you 
will  there  see  the  sum  total  of  my  returns,  half  of  them  for  the  future 
will  be  yours  and  your  wife's." 

Poor  Claridge's  cheeks  flushed  crimson ;  the  old  man  opened  the 
▼olume  in  question,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  but  the  figures  swam 
before  his  eyes  and  he  was  not  much  the  wiser  for  his  examination,  the 
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only  feeling  of  which  he  was  sensible  was  that  a  lifetime  of  deTotion  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  to  either  father  or  child. 

"  Lawrence  is  a  good  housekeeper,"  continued  Mr.  Mapleton  without 
noticing  the  young  man's  confusion,  **  and  will  never  waste  your  meaas, 
trust  her  as  implicitly  as  I  have  done,  let  me  say  this  much  to  you,  as  an 
old  man  who  has  experienced  life  in  many  phases,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  know  something  of  mankind.  Live  together  literally,  never  have  a 
separate  thought,  aa^  a  good  basis  to  begin  the  habit  upon,  never  spend  a 
cent  without  mutual  account,  don't  be  trying  to  make  the  other  believe 
you  are  free  from  little  faults  and  weaknesses,  because  human  nature 
is  frail ;  but  be  natural,  be  truthful  to  each  other.  If  you,  Lawrence, 
want  a  dress  richer  or  more  gaudy  than  Hemsley  likes,  tell  him  so,  and 
say  you  would  be  the  happier  for  it,  and  if  Claridge  wants  to  spend 
money  in  some  Utopian  scheme  that  he  knows  you  would  not  approve, 
still  let  him  consult  you,  talk  over  it  together  ;  listen  to  her  view  of  the 
case  Hemsley,  combat  it,  go  against  it  if  you  will,  but  do  it  openly,  be 
ready  from  the  beginning  to  say  to  each  other,  **  I  do  not  see  it  in  your 
light,  I  like  my  own  way  best,  I  wish  to  do  so  and  so,"  and  let  the  other 
yield." 

"  I  think,  dear  Papa,  your  homily  will  be  useless,  for  we  shall  always 
be  of  one  mind." 

"  Thank  you,  Lawrence,  that  was  just  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  said 
Hemsley  with  a  grateful  smile. 

*'  Well,  children,  put  my  axioms  by,  they  will  keep,  only  remember  to 
bring  them  out  when  they  are  needed  ;  by  the  bye,  when  are  you  going 
to  leave  Swinton's  ?" 

Claridge  looked  at  Lawrence  who  smiled  and  blushed,  the  old  man 
understood  the  state  of  affairs  and  said  with  a  sigh,  '*  I  suppose  now  that 
things  are  so  far  settled,  it  is  of  no  use  putting  it  off,  and  still  less  um 
for  you  to  be  giving  your  strengthjand  labour  to  that  rascal.  Well, 
Lawrence,  when  is  it  to  be  V* 

"When  you  and  Hemsley  will,  papa." 

"  Say  next  Sunday  then.*' 

"  Oh  !  papa,  how  can  you !" 

"You  said  when  I  will,  and  I  will  next  Sunday,  what  is  to  prevent! 
Youjwant  no  irousseau,  the  garden  blossoms  will  make  your  bridal 
wreath ,'tyour  muslin  dress  your  wedding  robe,  Maggie  will  supply  «» 
with  dainty  fare  andJMr.  Muckle  will  be  here  to  preside."* 

"  Dear  papa,  say  Christmas  if  you  please,  I  wish  to  have  some  pleaioie 
in  dwelling  on  the  past  and  looking  to  the  future,  let  me  live  Lawrence 
Mapleton,  your  own  darling,  a  little  longer." 

She  threw  herself  on  her  dear  old  father's  neck  with  such  affection 
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that  be  could  scarcely  steady  his  voice  to  say,  "  Well,  Claridge,  what  do 
you  say  ?" 

"  Lawrence  should  have  the  privilege  of  deciding  altogether,  her  wish 
is  mme,  whatever  it  may  he.  ^ 

**  Very  well  heguu  really !  then  Christinas  let  it  he." 

Quickly  indeed  flew  the  intervening  time  to  all  the  actors  in  the  scene. 
Hemsley  had  many  letters  to  write,  to  his  parents,  his  sisters  and  the  ytry 
few  friends  he  wished  to  retain  as  a  Benedict.  Mapleton  insisted  on  his 
keeping  for  his  own  immediate  and  private  use  the  money  sent  out  by  his 
father,  though  he  desired  to  throw  his  mite  into  the  general  stock.  That 
he  needed  the  supply  may  be  well  imagined  by  those  who  know  the 
inroads  farm  work  makes  on  garments  of  the  strongest  description, 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  that,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  airing 
the  best  of  his  wardrobe  in  daily  visits  to  the  Vale.  Then  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste  and  affection  in  a  few  gifts  to  Lawrence, 
all  well  chosen,  useful  and  lasting.  The  delight  with  which  she  put  on 
the  little  pearl  ring  he  brought  her  from  New  London  had  in  it  something 
childish,  her  young  fresh  feelings  had  never  been  blunted  by  any  previous 
pleasures  of  the  kind,  and  every  delicate  thought  for  her  happiness  and 
enjoyment  was  appreciated  by  her  at  its  full  value. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  village,  and  everybody  had  their 
say  on  the  subject. 

*'  Poor  young  thing,  to  be  snapped  up  by  a  fortune  hunter,"  mumbled  an 
elderly  lady  of  the  old  maid  type. 

"  Lucky  dog,"  said  Major  Gleg,  "  he  has  played  his  cards  well ;  what 
41  fool  old  Mapleton  must  be  !" 

"  Curse  him,"  muttered  Sheldon  between  his  teeth,  "  to  think  that  he 
can  walk  into  that  house  and  hang  up  his  hat,  without  another  thought 
but  how  to  spend  her  money." 

"I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Claridge  really  loves  her,"  simpered  Miss 
Terry,  who  had  been  to  boarding  school  in  London  for  a  year  and  had 
read  two  or  three  novels. 

Fortunately  these  remarks  never  reached  those  they  affected,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Claridge,  who  would  most  undoubtedly  have  winced 
Biider  them,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  would  have  excited  aught  but 
«  ladgh.  Certainly  the  old  Lieutenant  had  acted  in  a  very  unusual 
maimer  towards  the  young  man,  who,  in  spite  of  cash  deficiences,  had 
presumed  to  love  his  daughter.  Query :  was  he  justified  in  so  doing  ? 
Doubtless  Mammon  is  the  god  of  this  world  but  is  his  universal  worship 
a  prck>f  that  it  is  a  righteous  one?  Can  even  the  most  covetous  or 
atebitions  of  worldly  pelf  say,  in  all  candour  to  themselves,  **  Money  is 
jflbcrre  worth,  dollars  above  mind."    Those  who  are  not  possessed  of  it 
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may  be  excused  for  valuing  it  highly,  for  it  is  a  necessary  evi!,  and 
existence  cannot  be  borne  withor.t  it,  but  surely  for  those  who  roll  in 
affluence  it  may  be  permitted  to  look  beyond  the  golden  circle  of  their 
possessions,  and  recognize  with  a  generous  heart  the  natural  nobility  of 
some  of  earth's  poorer  children  without  society  crying  out  '*  they  are  taken 
in,"  "  they  are  imposed  upon  I"  Let  us  honour  the  old  settler,  who,  in 
his  simplicity  of  heart  and  purity  of  motives,  gave  his  pearl  of  price,  all 
dowered  with  a  goodly  heritage  of  gold  and  land,  to  a  faithful,  noble 
youth,  an  adventurer,  indeed,  who  had  adventured  his  life's  fondest  hopes 
in  a  bark  that  could  never  founder  ;  for  it  was  built  on  high  principles^ 
rigged  with  purity  and  at  the  helm  sat  perfect  love. 


ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER   OF  THE  EARLY  TRADE   CON- 
TESTS BETWEEN  CANADA   AND  NEW  YORK— THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE  vs.  THE  HUDSON. 

BY   J.    GEORGE    H0DGIN8,    LL.B.,    F.R.G.S. 

To  non-commercial  men,  and  other  on-lookers,  who  have  silently 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  trade  to  the  sea-board,  by  way  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  back  nearly  two  centuries  and 
recall  the  circumstances  under  which  the  early  contest,  in  favour  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  Europe  oid  the  St.  Lawrence,  began. 

That  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  the  great  natural  outlet  to  the  commer- 
cial trade  of  the  vast  country  lying  in  the  interior,  and  along  both  sidei 
of  the  Canadian  Lakes,  is  an  obvious  fact  which  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion to  prove  it.  It  is  self-evident.  In  later  times,  the  artificial  channels  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  Railroads,  have  proved 
formidable  rivals  to  the  natural  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  evea 
the  additional  aids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  and  Grand  Trunk  railway^ 
have  not  yet  been  able  wholly  to  overcome.  But  in  early  times,  there 
were  no  such  rivals,  and  the  contest  for  supremacy  then  partook  more  of 
a  tribal  and  warlike,  rather  than  of  a  geographical  or  commercial  chtf- 
acter. 

The  great  river  systems  of  this  continent  are  not  only  vast  in  their  pro* 
portioni>y  but  are  also  marked  by  great  physical  distinctness.  When  «9 
apeak  of  the  Miaaisaippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  at  once  aasociate  witb 
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the  name  of  the  one,  the  sunshine  and  perennial  hloom  of  the  South, 
and  with  the  other,  the  periodical  return  of  the  silence  and  snow  of  the 
northern  winter.  Yet,  they  take  their  rise  comparatively  near  to  each 
other,  in  the  same  water  shed,  if  not  in  the  very  same  hilly  ranges. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  discoyery  of  both  these  great  riyers  was 
due  to  the  early  French  explorers  of  Canada,  who,  with  sagacious  fore- 
sight, sought  at  Quebec  and  New  Orleans,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  supremacy  over  the  waters  of  each  of  these  great  arteries  of  com« 
merce.  Perhaps  no  chapter  of  the  early  history  of  Canada  is  so  full  of  * 
lieroic  incidents  and  daring  exploit,  as  well  as  of  persistent  efforts  to 
accomplish  a  great  object,  as  that  relating  to  French  Canadian  explora- 
tions on  this  continent.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  infant  colony  at 
Quebec  took  place,  this  spirit  of  enterprise  developed  itself.  Nor 
was  it  satisfied  until  the  Saguenay,  Richelieu,  St.  Maurice,  St.  Lawrence, 
Ottawa,  and  French  rivers,  and  the  St.  John,  Champlain,  Ontario,  Erie, 
Ste.  Claire,  Huron,  Nipissing,  and  Superior  lakes  were  successively  tra- 
versed and  opened  up,  for  future  traffic  and  enterprise.  Even  the  then 
mysterious  Mississippi  was  explored  for  many  miles  down  its  course,  and 
subsequently  to  its  mouth. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  extraordinary  activity  in  explorations  was 
the  result  of  a  romantic  zeal.  The  prosaic  principle  of  gain,  no  less 
than  the  higher  one  of  Christian  benevolence,  stimulated  most  of  these 
efforts.  The  early  projectors  of  colonization  in  this  country,  were  made 
up  of  two  great  parties — those  who  looked  upon  Canada  as  a  great  field 
of  Missionary  labour,  and  those  who  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  vast 
mine,  out  of  which  untold  wealth  might  be  obtained,  with  very  little 
effort.  The  trading  merchants  of  Rouen  and  Rochelle,  as  well  as  other 
royal  chartered  associations,  pursued  their  plans  in  the  spirit  of  this  latter 
class  and  in  antagonism  to  that  of  the  former.  By  their  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive policy  they  showed  how  lightly  they  valued  the  religious  interests 
or  material  prosperity  of  the  colony,  as  compared  with  its  capability,  in  a 
wilderness  state,  to  furnish  so  many  thousand  skins  of  wild  animals  every 
year.  So  completely  was  the  very  commercial  existence  of  Canada  bound 
up  with  each  of  these  successive  trading  companies,  that  at  one  time  the  in- 
habitants could  neither  import  articles  from  France,  for  themselves,  or  for 
trade  with  the  Indians,  without  permission,  nor  purchase  imported  articles, 
except  at  the  Company's  stores,  and  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  high  prices.  Even 
the  royal  Intendant  himself,  (M.  Talon)  had,  in  1665,  to  implore  the 
interposition  of  the  French  monarch,*to  prevent  the  colony  from  going  to 
ruin  under  such  a  perniciously  repressive  system.  The  representations 
of  the  Intendant  were  listened  to  ;  and  to  the  colonists  was  given  "  free- 
dom of  trade  with  the  aborigines  and  with  the  mother  country."     M. 
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Garneau,  in  bis  Histoire  du  Canada,*  thus  refers  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  Colony,  on  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  commercial  regime  to 
which  it  had  been  so  long  subjected.  He  says:  "The  commercial 
freedom  thus  accorded  was  really  urgently  needed,  as  every  interest  of 
the  Colony  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  Sovereign  Council  (at  Quebec) 
had  felt  constrained  to  multiply  its  restrictive  regulations,  to  pacify 
certain  sections  of  trades,  and  to  foster  special  interests  to  the  injury  of 
others ;  insomuch  that  the  collective  industry  of  the  Colony  has  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Council  tried  to 
lower  the  monopolist  prices  (become  exorbitant  indeed)  of  the  Cam- 
pany's  merchandise,  by  issiung  a  tariff  with  lower  rates,  fixed  by  law. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  none  of  the  commodities  so  depreciated  by 
purblind  authority,  being  brought  to  market  at  all,  were  to  be  bought 
at  any  price.  Such  a  state  of  things,  which,  though  it  did  not  last  long, 
went  nigh  to  effect  the  perdition  of  the  colony,  ceased  at  once  as  soon  as 
trade  with  the  Savages  and  France  was  declared  free." 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  the  staple  traffic  of  the  country 
was,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  demands  and  expectations  of  the  stock- 
holders at  home,  vigourously  prosecuted.  In  1665,  550,000  francs  worth 
of  furs  alone  was  shipped  to  France.  Of  course,  every  effort  was  made, 
and  every  expedient  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  these  furs  from 
the  Indians.  The  disputes  and  rivalry  excited  among  the  various  tribefl» 
were  so  strong  and  violent,  that  the  general  policy  of  the  government  of 
the  day  was  often  subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  allaying  or  suppress- 
ing these  internal  disputes  and  disagreements. 

During  all  this  time,  a  powerful  rival,  like  the  youthful  Hercules,  was 
silently  gaining  strength  and  growing  into  prominence  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  English,  having  dispossessed  the  Dutch  at  Mim- 
faattan  (New  York)  in  1663,  and,  being  less  phlegmatic  than  their 
predecessors,  soon  developed  the  peculiar  energy  and  commercial  activity 
of  their  race.  Enjoying  perfect  liberty  of  internal  trade,  they  gradually 
extended  their  forts  and  trading  posts  far  into  the  interior.  In  doing  so 
they  were  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  active  friendship  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  Iroquois  Indian  tribes  or  cantons,  whose  hostility  to 
the  French  and  their  Huron  allies  was  both  fierce  and  unrelenting.  Nor 
was  it  without  a  sufficient  cause  that  the  Iroquois  cherished  this  hostility. 
The  first  time  they  ever  met  was  signalized  by  an  unprovoked  and  mnr- 
derous  attack  upon  them  by  the  French, — who  had  become  the  allies  of 
their  enemies,  the  Hurons, — and  this  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
up  by  another  and  still  more  decisive  blow.  With  a  singular  want  of 
sagacity,  Champlain  had,  on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  allied  himself  with  the 

•  BelPs  Translation,  Vol.  L,  p.  220 ;  Montreal,  John  Lovell 
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nearest  Indiaa  tribes.  Without  inquiring  into  the  ohsracter  or  resources 
of  the  enemies  of  these  tribes,  he  espoused  their  quarrels ;  and  in  the  first 
few  unequal  encounters  with  the  dreaded  Iroquois,  he  gained  an  easy 
victory,  by,  means  of  his  destructire  European  weapons.  Fearfully  indeed 
were  these  unprovoked  quarrels  avenged.  The  injuries  then  inflicted 
were  never  forgiven.  For  more  than  a  hundred  yea^s  the  fierce  w»r 
whoop  of  the  unappeased  Iroquois  scarcely  ever  ceased  its  echo  among 
one  or  other  of  the  French  settlements, — which,  in  time,  had  stretched 
themselves  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  true  that  other  causes  tepded  to  foster  this  vindictive  feeling 
against  the  French  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois;  and  the  English  colo- 
nists in  New  York  did  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  good  account  in  their 
schemes  of  traffic.  Having  soon  exhausted  the  supply  of  beaver  within 
their  own  cantons  or  territories,  the  Iroquois  were  unable,  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  beaver  preserves  of  their  neighbours  to  furmsh  a 
saffident  number  of  skins  to  satisfy  their  own  love  of  gain  or  the  de- 
mands of  the  English.  As  these  preserves  lay  within  the  territory  of 
their  hereditary  enemy,  the  Iroquois  felt  little  compunction  in  invading 
tbem  themselves  and  even  in  compelling  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Frendk 
living  there  to  furnish  them  with  beaver  to  be  sent  forward  to  the 
English  traders.  This,  in  many  cases,  they  were  not  loath  to  do  after  a 
little  while,  especially  as  the  price  paid  by  the  Anglo-Iroquois  trader  for 
the  beaver  skin  was  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  French,  while  the 
articles  supplied  by  the  English  in  barter  were  chei^per.  This  was  the 
ca^e  in  1670, — shortly  after  the  Dutch  ceased  to  hold  possession  of  New 
Yprk ;  and  the  fact  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Frontenac,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Louis  XIY.  He  says :  "  I  consider  it  toy  duty  nat 
to  conceal  from  you  that  the  English  rate  the  beaver  carried  to  Orange 
(Albany)  and  elsewhere  one-third  higher  than  it  is  rated  at  the  office  of 
•  your  Majesty's  revenue ;  (Ferme ;)  and  that  they  pay  ordinarily  in  dol- 
lars, without  making  any  of  the  distinctions  customary  here  (at  Quebec) ; 
and  when  merchandise  is  preferred,  they  furnish  it  at  a  lower  rate,  by 
balf,  than  our  merchants  do." 

Jn  order  to  show  exactly  what  was  the  difference  of  prices  in  the 
Indian  trade  at  Montreal  and  Albany,  in  1689,  we  give  the  following 
talkie  : 

M  Albany 

one  beaver 

two  beavers 

one  beaver 

one  beaver 

one  beaver 

one  beaver 

one  beaver 


7%€  Indian  pay  $  for 

8  lbs.  of  powder 

A  gan 

40  lbs.  of  lead 

A  red  cloth  blanket .... 

A  white  blanket 

4  shirts 

6  pairs  of  stockings. . . . 


M  Montreal 

four  beavers. 
fwe  beavers. 
three  beavers. 
two  beavers. 
two  beavers. 
two  beavers. 
two  beavers* 
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As  might  easily  be  supposed,  a  rival  tariff  of  prices  so  favourable  to 
the  Indian,  the  half-breed,  and  the  coureurs  de  hois,  or  white  trappers, 
as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  trade  at  Albany  at  the  expense  of  Montreal, 
would  need  little  argument  to  commend  itself.  Thus  it  proved ;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  was  known  did  it  lead  to  embarrassment  and  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  French  authorities  against  the  English  traders.  Neither 
friendly  alliance  nor  national  pride  was  proof  against  it.  The  Huron 
and  Ottawa  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  secretly  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Iroquois  to  supply  beaver  to  the  traders  at  Albany ;  while  the 
licensed  French  coureurs  de  bois,  and  even  some  of  the  highest  French 
officials,  were  found  either  active  agents  of,  or  silent  partners  in,  this 
forbidden  traffic.  In  November,  1679»  Duchesneau,  the  royal  Intendant, 
thus  writes  on  this  subject  to  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Paris: 
"  The  coureurs  du  bois  .  .  .  carry  their  peltries  to  the  English,  and  en- 
deavour to  drive  the  Indian  trade  thither.  Du  Lut,  the  leader  of  the 
refractory,  and  who  has  ever  been  the  Governor's*  correspondent  .  .  . 
shares  whatever  profits  he  makes  with  him  and  Sieur  Barrois,  his  sec- 
retary, who  has  a  canoe.  Among  his  .  .  .  the  Governor  takes  the  pre- 
caution to  pass  his  beaver  in  the  name  of  merchants  in  his  interest ;  and 
if  Du  Lut  experiences  any  difficulty  in  bringing  them  along,  he  will  take 
advantage  of  the  agency  of  foreigners."  As  an  evidence  of  the  value 
even  then  of  the  right  kind  of  a  douceur  in  this  traffic,  we  quote  the 
following  curious  passage  from  the  same  letter:  "The  Indians  having 
included  in  their  presents  to  the  Governor  some  old  moose  hides  and  a 
belt  of  wampum,  which  they  appreciate  highly,  but  which  the  Frendi 
do  not  value  as  much  as  they  do  beaver,  he  caused  his  interpreter  to  tdl 
them,  according  to  their  mode  of  speaking,  that  such  did  not  open  his 
ears,  and  that  he  did  not  hear  them  except  when  they  spoke  with  beaver  f* 

In  the  contests  for  the  fur  traffic  between  the  traders  of  Montreal  and 
and  Albany  the  latter  had  decidedly  the  advantage  over  the  former  in 
the  more  liberal  system  of  trade  established  by  the  government.     In 
Canada  the  fur  and  peltry  traffic  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  some  char- 
tered company  or  association,  or  in  those  of  the  government.     No  one 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs  except  by  special  license. 
Various  other  restrictions  and  charges  were  also  imposed,  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  royalty  on  each  beaver  or  other  skin  brought  to 
market.     The  license  system  led  to  great  abuse ;  and  the  payment  of  the 
royalty  and  other  exactions  to  farmers  of  the  revenue,  &c.,  were  very 
onerous ;  besides,  a  high  tariff  of  prices  was  generally  fixed  for  articles 
supplied  to  the  Indians  and  traders.     In  New  York,  the  fur  trade  stood 
upon  an  entirely  different  footing.     There  every  one  was  at  liberty  to 
embark  in  the  trade  at  his  pleasure,  without  restriction  or  without  the 


•  Perrot,  Governor  of  Montreal. 
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payment  of  any  fee  for  the  right  of  doing  so.  He  could  also  sell  articles 
in  exchange  for  furs  at  such  prices  as  he  pleased,  or  could  ohtain  for 
them.  The  revenue  tax  was  limited  to  the  payment  of  ninepence  for 
every  heaver  skin  exported;  other  skins  were  rated  according  to  the 
beaver  standard.  It  is  easy  to  see  under  which  system — that  in  force  in 
Canada,  or  that  followed  in  New  York— ^the  fiur  trade  would  flourish.  It 
will  he  easily  seen,  too,  how  strenuous  the  efforts  of  the  French  traders 
would  require  to  he  in  order  to  resist  a  rivalry  so  potent  and  so  active. 
The  Indians  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  nature  of  this  rivalry ;  and 
they  did  all  in  their  power,  hy  sometimes  supplying  hoth  parties  and  hy 
fostering  mutual  dissension,  to  promote  their  own  influence  and  to  pre- 
vent an  union  of  interests  hetween  the  French  and  English  traders,  which 
would  inevitably  result  in  their  destruction  or  subjugation. 

As  the  English  neared  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  borders  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  French  sought,  by  extending  their  trading  posts  towards  the 
North  West,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour.  Explor- 
ing parties  were  despatched  far  into  the  interior ;  and  distant  tribes 
were  visited,  and  trading  posts  established  among  them.  In  this  way 
many  new  discoveries  were  made  far  to  the  west  and  north.  Nor  did 
these  efforts  end  in  mere  discovery.  A  chain  of  posts  or  trading  forts 
was  established,  which  not  only  gave  the  French  an  immense  political 
influence  over  the  aboriginal  tribes  scattered  throughout  the  vast  area, 
but  also  secured  to  them  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  the  peltry  trafiSc  which  was  then  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them. 
In  this  way  the  great  rival  entrep6ts  of  European  trade  at  Quebec  or 
Tadousac,  and  at  Albany  or  New  York,  were  abundantly  supplied ;  and 
for  a  time  both  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 

Both  the  French  and  the  English  colonists  were  anxious  to  promote 
as  large  an  export  trade  as  possible  between  themselves  and  their  res- 
pective countries.  New  York  and  Quebec  were  therefore,  as  long  ago 
as  1670,  in  direct  antagonism  as  to  their  commercial  interests.  The 
French  sought  to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  from  the 
interior  as  large  a  supply  of  peltry  or  furs  as  possible.  The  English 
were  equally  on  the  alert ;  and  they  had  this  advantage,  that  they 
were  perfectly  untrammelled  in  their  trading  operations  with  the  In- 
dians. They  sold  their  goods  cheaper  than  the  French,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  brisker  trade,  were  enabled  to  pay  more  for  the  peltries 
in  exchange.  As  the  trading  influence  of  each  party  came  more  directly 
into  contact,  the  prices  of  furs  increased  up  to  the  English  standard, 
while  the  desire  to  obtain  them  as  the  basis  of  trade  became  the  stronger 
with  each.  Not  only  did  the  Iroquois  continue  to  furnish  large  supplies 
to  their  allies,  the  English,  but  by  their  skill  and  prowess  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  tribes  far  in  the  interior,  and  within  the  territory  of 
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the  French,  to  furnish  them  with  benver  and  other  skins,  so  that  thej 
might  resell  them  to  the  English.  M.  Talon,  the  Intendant,  in  a  memo* 
rial  to  the  King,  dated  November,  16/0,  estimates  that  ''th^  Eqgli|i|^ 
at  Boston,  and  the  Dutch  at  Manatte,  (New  York)  and  of  Oraog^ 
(Albany)  who  are  subject  to  them,  attract,  bj  means  of  the  Iroquois  aad 
other  Indian  tribes,  over  1,200,000  livres  of  beaver,  almost  all  dry  aiwl 
in  the  best  condition,  part  of  which  they  use  in  trade  with  the  Musqo- 
Tites.  All  this  beaver  is  trapped  in  countries  subject  to  the  Kiilg 
(Louis  XIV.)'*  It  was  in  this  active  or  positive  for-m  of  Anglo-Iroquois 
interference  that  the  rivalry  between  the  traders  at  Quebec  and  N^w 
York  first  commenced.  So  audacious  an  interference  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Iroquois  with  the  territorial  trading  rights  of  the  French  Colonists  CQuld 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  unpunished.  The  French  Grovemor  of  the  time 
(M.  de  Courcelles)  at  once  determined  to  inflict  a  signal  blow  upon  the 
power  of  the  insolent  Iroquois.  He  marched  straight  into  tbe  very 
heart  of  their  country,  and  for  a  time  was  highly  successful  in  his  effofts 
to  compel  them  to  respect  his  authority.  But  these  and  subsequent  re- 
pressive efforts  against  a  determined  and  interested  enemy  had  but  a  tem- 
porary effect.  The  English  took  part  with  their  allies,  and  silently  and 
^kil^vdly  followed  up  every  advantage  of  position  and  influenee  gained  bf 
the  Iroquois. 

At  length  the  French  and  English  came  face  to  face  in  thi«  confliot 
of  jurisdiction  of  territory  and  of  traffic,  in  1686.  In  that  year,  Ool. 
Thomas  Dongan,  Qovernor  of  New  York,  gave  a  pa^s  to  Col.  Patrid^ 
Macgregorie,  in  command  of  a  small  party,  to  trade  with  the  Ottawa 
Indians  at  Michilimackinac.  Up  to  th^t  time,  Col.  Dongim  say^,  ^  Noe 
man  of  our  government  ever  went  beyond  the  Sinecaes  [Senectft] 
Country*' — near  Niagara.  Macgregorie  was  taken  prisoner  aad  sent 
to  Montreal.  Angry  indeed  was  the  correspondence  which  feUowsd 
between  the  Q-overnor  of  the  aggrieved  French  colonists  in  Canada  aad 
the  (^hovernor  of  the  aggressive  EngUsh  colonists  of  New  York.  The 
one  haughtily  denounced,  while  the  other  explained  and  temporised  in 
diplomatic  phrase.  NevertheleB9,  the  rival  traffic  went  on ;  and  many 
a  bloody  blow  was  struck  iy  the  Indian  allies  of  either  colony  for  the 
possession  of  some  rich  capgo  of  furs  on  its  way  to  the  rival  tiading- 
posts. 

The  French,  being  first  in  the  field,  could  not  brook  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  the  successful  rivalry  of  the  English  traders  on  the  hoarders  of 
the  great  lakes  or  on  the  rivers  in  the  Ottawa  or  St.  Lawrence  valleja 
produced.  With  sagacious  foresight  the  French  had  erected  palisaded 
eoclosures  around  their  trading-posts  at  Tadousac  (Quebec),  the  River 
Richelieu,  Trois  Rivieres,  Montreal,  and  Cataroucy  (Kingston).  Subse- 
quently, and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  encroachments  of  the  English,  they 
erected  palisaded  forts  at  Niagara,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  MichiU- 
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mftckinac  and  Toronto.  Thus,  after  Governor  Dongan  had  seat  ColoAel 
Macgregorie  to  trade  at  Mackinac,  the  Canadian  Viceroy,  M.  DenoA- 
▼ille,  wrote  to  the  French  minister,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  fort  at 
Niagara,  which,  he  said,  "  would  secure  to  us  the  communication  between 
the  two  lakes,  and  would  render  us  masters  of  the  road  th^  Seneqas.  take 
in  going  to  hunt  for  furs." — "  This  post  would  absolutely  close  the  entire 
road  to  the  Outaonacs  against  the  English,  and  would  prevent  the  Iro- 
quois carrying  their  peltries  to  the  latter.^'  The  post  was  accordin^y 
erected  in  1687,  and  named  "Fort  Margs^e^t."  Finding  that  this  did 
DQt  sufficiently  accomplish  his  purpose,  M.  de  Denonville  shortly  after- 
WfM^ds  writes  to  the  minister  to  say  :  "  The  letters  I  wrote  to  Siewa  du 
Lhu  and  de  la  Durantaye  (of  which  I  send  you  copies)  will  inform  you 
of  my  orders  to  them  to  fortify  the  two  leading  passes  to  Michilima- 
quina.  Sieur  du  Lhu  is  at  that  of  the  Detroit  of  Lake  Erie,  and  Sieur 
de  la  Durantaye  at  that  of  the  portage  of  Toronto.  These  two  posts 
will  block  the  passage  against  the  English,  if  they  undertake  to  go  ag^ 
to  Michilimaquina.'^  Nor  on  their  side  were  the  English  idle.  Creeping 
gradually  up  the  Hudson  River,  they  erected  armed  trading  posts  at 
Albany  and  up  the  Mohawk  valley,  until  at  length  they  boldly  threw 
up  a  fort  at  Oswego, — mid-wiay  between  Frontenac  and  Niagara. 

Although  the  English  governors  of  New  York  were  to  a  great  ei^tent 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Iroquois  towards  the  French,  it 
IB  clear  that  they  were  not  only  unable  in  many  cases  to  restrain  thorn, 
bpt  the  English  were  themselves  often  equally  the  object  of  attack  or 
dislike.  Thus  M.  de  Denonville,  in  a  memoir  on  the  State  of  Canadtv* 
dated  12th  Nov.,  1685,  speaking  of  the  Iroquois,  says  :  ''  Even  the  Eng- 
lish in  Virginia  have  suffered,  and  still  daily  suffer  from  them  ; "  and 
in  his  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  dated  8th  October  1686,  he  adds : 
**  The  Iroquois  have  no  other  design  than  to  destroy  all  our  allies,  one 
after  another,  in  order  afterwards  to  annihilate  us ;  and  in  that  consists 
all  the  policy  of  M.  Donc^an  and  his  traders,  who  have  no  other  object 
than  to  post  themselves  at  Niagara,  to  block  us ;  but  until  now  they 
have  not  dared  to  touch  that  string  with  the  Iroquois,  who  dread  and 
hate  (the)  domination  (of  the  English)  more  than  ours,  loving  them 
not,  in  truth,  except  on  account  of  their  cheap  bargains.''  As  to 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  Iroquois  towards  the'  French  and 
their  allies,  we  find  M.  de  la  Barre  thus  speaking  of  them,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated  4th  of  November,  1683.  He 
says :  "  That  nation  (the  Inoquois)  the  strongest  and  shrewdest  in  all 
North  America,  having,  twenty  rears  ago,  subjugated  all  their  neigh- 
bours, turned  their  attention  to  the  trade  with  the  English  of  New  York, 
Orange,  (Albany,)  and  Manette  (New  York)  ;  and  finding  this  muok 
wtare  profitable  than  ours,  because  the  Beaver  (exempt  from  the  duty  of 
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one  fourth  which  he  pays  here,  (Quebec)  is  much  higher  there  than  with 
UB,  they  sought  every  means  to  increase  it ;  and  as  they  perceived  that 
they  could  not  succed  better  in  that  than  by  destroying  the  OutaouaXt 
(Ottawa  Indians,)  for  thirty  years  our  allies,  and  who  alone  supply  us 
with  two  thirds  of  the  Beaver  that  is  sent  to  France,  they,  •  •  • 
after  having  excited  all  the  five  cabins,  (or  cantons)  declared  war  against 
these  people,  doubting  not  but  they  would  easily  master  them.  This 
done,  they  would  absolutely  intersect  the  path  to  the  South,  by  which 
our  French  go  trading  with  licenses,  and  prevent  the  farther  Indians 
bringing  any  beaver  to  Montreal,  and  having  mastered  the  post  of  Mis- 
silimakinac,  establish  a  new  one  there  of  themselves  alone  and  the  Eng- 
lish." 

The  determination  of  the  Iroquois  to  extirpate  the  Ottawas  so  as  to 
control  their  beaver  traffic  and  thus  **  intersect  the  trading  path  *'  of  the 
French  ''to  the  South,"  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  refusal  of  Count  de 
Frontenac  to  permit  the  Ottawas  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  trade  with 
the  Iroquois  some  years  before.  By  this  treaty  the  Iroquois  **  offered 
to  supply  the  Outaoiiaes  with  all  the  goods  they  required,  and  the  latter 
were  to  carry  to  them  generally  all  their  peltries,  and  the  exchange  was 
to  take  place  on  Lake  Ontario."  Frontenac,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
to  Lake  Ontario  in  1673,  remarks  :  ''The  only  way  to  traverse  and  up- 
set this  negociation  was,  as  had  been  frequently  before  proposed,  to  es- 
tablish a  post  on  the  same  lake,  which  would  prevent  the  communica- 
tion of  the  nations  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  North,  and  force  the 
latter  to  continue  to  bring  us  not  only  the  peltries  that  usually  come  by 
the  river  of  the  Long  Sault,  but  even  those  our  neighbours  (the  English) 
profited  by,  through  the  facility  of  being  able  to  cross  the  lake  without 
any  impediment." 

Of  these  Ottawa  Indians  and  their  usefulness  to  the  French  the  royal 
Intendant,  M.  Duchesneau,  thus  speaks  in  his  memoir  to  the  French 
government,  dated  18th  Oct.,  1681.  He  says:  "The  Ottawa  Indians, 
who  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  and  are  nearest  to  us,  because 
through  them  we  obtain  beaver ;  and  although  they,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  hunt,  and  have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  peltry  in  their  countiy, 
they  go  in  search  of  it  to  the  most  distant  places,  and  exchange  for  it 
our  merchandise,  which  they  procure  at  Montreal.  *  •  ♦  They  get 
their  peltries,  in  the  North,  from  the  people  of  the  interior,  *  •  and 
in  the  South  from  the  (Sacs,  Foxes,  Pottawptamies,  &c.) 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  to  restrict  the 
traffic  in  beaver  skins  and  peltry  within  their  own  territories  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  route,  they  were  in  the  end  powerless  to  accomplish  it.  They 
at  one  time  interdicted  trade  with  the  Anglo-Iroquois  ; — then  they  made 
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them  presents ; — again  they  threatened  them — made  war  upon  them — 
invaded  and  desolated  their  villages ; — they  made  treaties  with  them,  and 
urged  and  intreated  the  Dutch  and  English  to  restrain  them,  and  even 
Bought  to  make  the  latter  responsible  for  their  acts — but  all  in  vain.  As 
the  tide  silently  rolled  in  upon  them,  and  the  English,  who  were  always 
heralded  by  the  Iroquois,  advanced  northwards  and  westwards  towards 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  great  lakes,  the  French,  still  gallantly  holding  their 
old  forts  in  their  possession,  also  pressed  forward  before  them  and  occu- 
pied new  ground.  With  singular  sagacity,  too,  they  selected  the  best 
spots,  whether  for  defence  or  offence,  or  for  interrupting  trade.  To  this 
day  the  sites  of  their  trading  forts  at  the  narrows  or  straits  of  Kingston, 
Niagara,  Detroit  and  Mackinac,  are  considered  strategic  points  of  great 
value  and  importance. 

Having  exhausted  these  means  of  preserving  the  peltry  trade  of  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  themselves,  two  other  schemes  were  suc- 
cessively proposed.  The  one — that  of  war  against  the  English  Colonists 
and  their  Indian  allies — had  been  tried,  though  in  rather  a  desultory 
manner.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  war  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  object  to  be  sought  against — that  of  conquest — should  be 
imdertaken.  But  apathy  at  home  and  want  of  ability  in  Canada,  pre- 
vented this  scheme  from  being  fully  carried  out.  One  other  plan 
remained — in  case  all  attempts  to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  their  English 
alliance  should  fail — and  that  was  the  possession  by  purchase  of  all 
the  English  strongholds  and  trading  posts  in  New  York.  This  ac- 
complished, the  Iroquois  could  be  inevitably  crushed,  then  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  Sovereignity  of  the  rival  colonies  transferred  to  the 
French  monarch.  This  scheme  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  royal  Inten- 
dant,  Duchesneau,  in  1681 ;  by  the  Viceroy  Denonville,  in  1685 ;  and  by 
the  Viceroy  as  well  as  De  Callieres,  governor  of  Montreal  in  1687  ; 
but  it  was  not  considered  feasible  by  Louis  XIV.  The  idea  of  conquest 
was,  after  a  while,  revived  with  great  energy,  by  DeCallieres,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  Canada.  The  King  at  last  consented  ;  appointed  De- 
Callieres prospectively  first  French  governor  of  New  York,  and  sent  minute 
instructions  to  Frontenac,  in  1 689,  for  conducting  the  expedition.  The 
project  was,  however,  abandoned,  in  1690,  by  the  King's  express  orders, 
but  was  again  revived  in  1701,  with  no  better  effect — D'Iberville,  the  naval 
officer  appointed  to  conduct  the  expedition,  having  reported  upon  it  as 
**  visionary." 

From  this  time  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  a  continued 
system  of  warfare  was  kept  up,  chiefly  between  the  rival  maritime  colo- 
nies. After  that  the  French  peltry  traflic  declined  ;  and  events  of  graver 
moment  occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  politicians  both  in 
Europe  and  America.     These  events  eventually  culminated  .in  that  mo- 
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tnentous  one  which  led  to  the  separation  of  Canada  from  France,  in 
1759,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  hetween  the  French  and 
English  colonies  for  supremacy  among  rival  Indian  trihes,  and  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Little  did  those,  however,  think  who  were 
then  the  victors,  that  within  twenty  years  their  own  proud  flag  would 
he  ignorainiously  lowered  at  the  seat  of  their  power  in  New  York. 
Little  too  did  they  know  then  that  hereafter  they  would  he  compelled 
to  maintain  at  Quebec  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
to  Europe,  which  the  vanquished  French  colonists  had  so  valiantly  done 
against  them  during  the  preceding  one  hundred  years. 

We  hope  to  devote  a  future  paper  to  the  discoveries  and  trade  of  the 
rival  colonists  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories. 


THE  SALMON  QUESTION  IN  CANADA. 

The  title  of  this  article  will,  we  fear,  be  sufficient  to  cause  many  of  our 
readers  to  turn  from  it  with  indifference,  as  if  it  related  solely  to  Lower 
Canada,  or  involved  merely  matter  of  amusement  for  the  wealthy  or  of 
recreation  for  the  sportsman,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  province,  especially  of  Upper  Canada^  are,  if  they  only 
knew  it,  deeply  interested  in  it.  So  strongly  was  the  value  of  the 
Salmon  as  an  article  of  food  and  an  article  of  commerce  felt  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  Magna  Charta,  that  that  title  deed  of  her 
liberties  includes  a  stipulation  for  ''  the  free  run  of  Salmon  "  in  her 
Bivers  and  Estuaries,  which  present  practice  unfortunately  denies  to 
them  in  Canada. 

The  Salmon  is  a  production  of  nature  adapted  for  man's  nutriment 
which  is  self-sown,  self-grown,  self-reared  and  self-ripened,  without  any 
demand  for  space,  care,  seed  or  investment  of  human  pains  or  money. 
Salmon  flock  of  their  own  accord  to  our  Eivers  and  there  deposit  their 
spawn.  The  spawn  is  quickened  into  life  and  myriads  of  little  fish 
soon  swarm  in  the  stream.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  that  month  and  June  these  young  fish  swim  down  the 
rivers  to  the  open  sea.  There,  in  their  natural  feeding  grounds,  thej 
fatten  so  rapidly  that  they  increase  in  weight,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight 
pounds  in  as  many  weeks.  This  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  at 
the  artificial  breedmg  establishment  at  Stormontfield,  on  the  Tay, 
where,  the  smolt  of  three  ounces  weight,  unmistakably  marked,  and 
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liberated  in  March  and  April,  has  been  recaptured  in  June  and  July  of 
the  same  year,  a  grilse  of  five  or  six  pounds  weight.  But  the  singular 
point  of  the  case  is  that  after  fattening  himself  in  this  manner,  he  will, 
of  his  own  free  choice,  come  back  again  to  be  killed.  The  same  instinct 
which  took  him  off  to  sea  brings  him  back  again  to  the  River.  He  will 
infallibly  return  from  his  pastvrre  to  bis  nursery,  and  there  offer  himself 
for  capture  without  any  cost  for  keep,  for  attendance  or  for  transport. 
He  will  make  flesh  more  rapidly,  than  any  cake  fed  ox  or  any  milk  fed 
h<^,  and  do  it  all  for  nothing.  The  only  thing  he  asks  is  not  to  be 
interrupted — not  to  be  stopped  when  he  comes  to  our  Rivers  to  breed — 
not  to  be  turned  back  when  he  goes  away  to  grow.  All  the  lest  he 
will  do  for  himself,  and  will  add  pound  after  pound  to  his  own  substance 
for  our  benefit  and  pleasure  if  we  will  but  leave  him  alone  to  do  it. 

But  it  is  a  strange  instance  of  mortal  perverseness  that  the  only  crop 
which  costs  us  nothing  to  raise,  should  have  been  already  all  but  extin- 
guished in  the  upper  portion  of  the  province,  and  is  upon  the  very 
verge  of  extinction  in  a  great  part  of  the  lower.  No  fish,  flesh  or  fowl 
ought  to  be  so  cheap  or  plentiful  in  Canada  as  Salmon,  whereas  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  dearest  of  all,  without  a  shadow  of  reason  or  necessity. 
We  set  impassable  barriers  across  our  streams  in  the  shape  of  inaccess- 
ible milldams  to  keep  them  out — ^yet  they  exhaust  themselves  and  die 
in  trying  to  overleap  the  obstacles. 

The  Law — 22nd  Victoria  Chap.  62,  Sec.  27 — enacts  that  the  owners 
of  such  dams  or  slides  shall  maintain  in  each  of  them;  '*  a  fishway  of 
such  form  and  dimensions  as  shall  bo  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Fisheries,  under  a  penalty  of  four  dollars  for  each  day  on 
which  he  shall  fail  so  to  do  after  two  months  notice  by  the  Superinten- 
dent." Yet  it  is  notorious  that  hundreds  of  mill-dams,  without  fish- 
ways,  are  still  in  existence  in  Canada  East  and  Canada  West,  and  no 
one  appears  to  be  aware  that  any  serious  effort  has  been  made  in  either 
action  of  the  Province  to  put  the  Law  in  force. 

Thns  we  persist  in  destroying  our  own  harvest  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
whereas  if  we  withheld  our  hands  there  would  be  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  produce.  Never  did  tariff  take  so  grotesque  an  expression  as  this. 
Salmon  endeavour  to  import  themselves,  free  of  charge,  for  our  con- 
sumption, and  we  put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  this  bounty  of  nature. 

This  really  involves  public  as  well  as  private  interests — the  people  at 
large  should  not  be  damaged  while  millers  are  suffered  unpunished  to 
commit  this  wholesale  destruction  of  nutritious  food.  It  is  only  de- 
rtrnction  of  this  kind  and  spearing  on  the  spawning  beds,  which  re- 
qidreB  to  be  prohibited.  We  are  so  fortunately  situated,  that  the 
salmon  come  by  force  of  instinct  to  our  rivers,  without  allurement  of 
any  kind.     They  want  only  a  fi^e  passage  up  and  a  free  passage  down  ; 
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or  at  least  so  far  free  that  they  may  increase,  multiply,  and  go  on  with- 
out material  hindrance. 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  western  section  of  the  Proyinoe 
is  UQCoDcerned  in  this  matter.  Thirtj  years  ago,  almost  every  stream 
tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Niagara  to  Labrador  on  the  north 
side,  and  to  G-aspe  on  the  south,  abounded  with  salmon  ;  while  at  pre- 
sent, with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  Jacques  Cartier  and  the  St. 
Francis,  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  in  any  river  between  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  and  the  City  of  Qurbec:— all  have  fallen  victims  to  the  im- 
passable mill-dams,  aud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  they  removed 
or  the  fidhways  which  the  law  prescribes  attached  to  them,  they  would 
again  abound  with  salmon,  and  proprietors  on  their  banks  would  find  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  aid  the  officers  of  Government  in  protecting  the 
spawning  fish. 

Many  persons  in  Toronto  know  that  the  true  salmon  are  still  taken 

annually  at  the  mouths  of  the  Credit,  the  Humber,  and  at  Bond  Head, 

during  the  mouth  of  May,  which  is  earlier  than  they  are  usually  killed 

below  Quebec,  proclaiming,  as  it  were,  that  if  the  streams  were  open 

to  them,  they  would  again  ascend  them,  stock  them  with  their  offspring, 

and  provide  for  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  an  abundant  supply  of  the 

most  valuable  of  fresh- water  fish.     But  this  will  never  be  effected  until 

the  Superintendents   of  Fisheries  are  taught  fearlessly  to  prosecute 

every  man  who  maintains  on  any  river  any  effectual  obstruction  to  their 

ascent  of  it. 

Having  said  so  much  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us  make  a  few 

brief  observations  on  the  Rivers — east  of  Quebec — which  still  abound  with 

salmon,  and  on  the  mode  by  which  these  rivers  might  be  made  to  render 

an  annually  increasing  revenue  to  the  Province. 

The  number  of  these  streams — according  to  the  official  advertisement 
of  the  Crown  Lands  office — which  is  not  accurate — is  nxty-Mcven,  Bat 
suppose  the  number  to  be  fifty,  and  that  they  hold  some  proportion  in 
the  numbers  of  their  fish,  and  their  consequent  commercial  value  to  the 
Rivers  in  Europe — what  ought  to  be  the  revenue  derived  from  them  ? 

The  English  newspapers  state  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  recently  re- 
fused an  annual  rent  of  ^15,000  sterling — for  thirteen  years — for  the 
fishery  of  the  River  Spey  in  Scotland,  now  there  are  the  very  best  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  amongst  our  Canadian  Rivers  there  are  many  ai 
productive  as  the  Spey,  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  Government*! 
deriving  a  large  income  from  them,  is  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
reaching  them  and  returning  from  them  by  sailing  vessels, — while  there 
are  hundreds  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  professional  men,  and  merchant! 
in  the  British  Islands  who  pay  high  rents  for  every  river  there  and 
in  Norway  where  a  fish  of  a  pound  weight  is  to  be  caught,  and  many 
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of  the  latter  classes  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  who  would  gladly 
pay  large  annual  rents  for  our  Canadian  rivers,  if  they  could  only  enjoy 
the  recreation  of  fishing  them  for  a  brief  period,  and  be  certain  of  return- 
ing to  their  occupations  at  a  fixed  time. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  would  co-operate — the  former  by  advertising  during  the  Winter 
in  the  English,  American  and  C-anadian  Papers — and  the  latter  by  caus- 
ing the  G«  vernment  Steamers  to  make  a  trip  to  and  from  the  Salmon 
Rivers  every  fortnight  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  there  can  be, 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  Government  would  immediately  derive  an  increased 
revenue  from  these  Rivers — the  resources  of  the  country  be  considerably 
developed,  and  its  valuable  fisheries  better  appreciated.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  the  Government  Steamers  should  carry  anyone  on 
these  trips,  free  of  cost,  on  the  contrary,  a  remunerative  tariff  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  vessels  should,  at  the  same  time,  convey  oil,  stores,  &c., 
to  the  various  light  houses  and  depots  on  the  coast,  which  would  be  an 
economical  course,  compared  with  their  present  system.  For  some  rea- 
son, which  it  is  not  easy  to  fathom,  the  masters  or  managers  of  the 
Government  Steamers  have  steadily  set  their  faces  against  calling  at  the 
Salmon  Rivers.  On  two  occasions,  Sir  E.  Head  left  Quebec  in  the  Napo- 
leon, with  the  intention  of  calling  at  the  Godbout,  but  the  master  flatly 
refused  to  stop  there,  spoke  of  danger  and  responsibility,  and  carried  Sir 
Edmund  on  to  Mingan  in  spite  of  him.  The  absurdity  and  futility  of 
such  pleas  have  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Steamer 
"  Arabian,"  chartered  by  private  individuals,  has  stopped,  and  loaded 
and  unloaded,  and  embarked  and  disembarked  her  passengers,  at  the 
Godbout  and  the  Moisie,  for  the  last  two  years,  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger, difficulty  or  inconvenience. 

If  the  course  advocated  should  be  adopted,  advertisements  should  be 
sent  abroad  with  no  niggard  hand ;  and  should  be  soon  set  forth,  in  order 
that  the  information  they  will  contain  may  reach  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  time  to  enable  speculators,  fishermen,  and  tourists 
to  make  their  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Spring  and  Summer. 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Fishery  Act,  as  far  as  salmon  are 
eoncemed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  that  Act,  with  the  orders  in 
council  supplementary  to  it,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  if  they  were  only  honestly  and  earnestly  carried  out  by  the 
SaperintenJents  of  fisheries,  which  hitherto,  has  not  been  done.  Pro- 
gressive improvement  has  been  very  evident  in  all  the  Rivers  which  have 
been  properly  protected,  in  all  of  which  great  multitudes  of  young  fish, 
have,  for  the  last  three  years,  been  observed  descending  towards  the  sea, 
thus  affording  bright  prospects  of  abundance  Of  salmon  for  the  future. 

toIm  I.  2i 
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The  follo¥riDg  suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  salmon 
fineries,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are,  we  think,  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

1.  That  the  present  system  of  leasing  them  should  receive  the  consid* 
eration  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it  would 
not  he  beneficial  to  the  Rivers,  to  the  lessees,  and  to  the  Government 
that  they  should  be  let  for  longer  periods  than  at  present. 

2.  That  the  removal  of  obstacles — the  application  of  fishways  to  mill- 
dams,  and  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon,  should  be  immediately 
'proceeded  with  in  every  River  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  where  salmoa 
formerly  abounded.  The  two  former  should  be  t  .:ried  out  by  the  Super- 
intendents of  fisheries,  for  tbe  latter,  a  person  w  aI  acquainted  with  the 
process,  should  be  imported  from  France  or  iT-ikiid.  The  ova  of  the  sal- 
mon should  be  procured  in  the  Autumn,  in  the  Rivers  on  the  North  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  carefully  preserved  during  the  winter, 
and  largely  sown — before  their  development,  in  the  Spring,  in  the  streams 
west  of  that  city. 

3.  The  subject  of  bag  or  stake  nets  fixed  in  the  sea — i.  e.,  the  River 
St.  Lawrence — will  require  the  consideration  of  the  Government — whether 
such  nets  drive  the  fish  from  the  coasts,  and  are  consequently  more  inju- 
rious than  nets  placed  within  the  Rivers,  is  a  question  which  is  at  pres- 
ent agitating  all  the  British  Islands,  and  upon  which  such  evidence  has 
been  adduced  before  the  British  Parliament  that  no  doubt  can  exist  upon 
the  subject.  But  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  such  flagrant  abuses  been 
committed  by  the  use  of  these  iniquitous  machines  as  have  been  per- 
petrated in  Canada. 

It  is  the  fashion,  however,  amongst  the  maintainers  and  proprietors  oC 
the  stake  nets  and  brush  weirs  in  the  St.  Lawrence  to  accuse  their  oppo- 
nents of  being  merely  selfish  fly  fishers,  who,  for  the  promotion  of  their 
sport,  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  wealth  which  the  Province  derives  from 
these  engines,  and  deprive  its  population  of  a  valuable  and  luxurious  arti- 
cle of  food. 

If  this  question  be  examined  ever  so  briefly  it  will  be  found,  that  these 
maintainers  and  proprietors  are  in  reality  the  selfish  parties,  who,  for  the 
8;ain  they  derive  from  their  ruinous  machines,  have  already  deprived  more 
than  one-half  of  this  Province  of  that  noble  fish,  the  Salmon,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  drive  from  our  shores  the  Whale,  the  Halibut,  the  Cod,  the 
Mackerel  and  the  Bar,  by  depriving  them  of  the  food  which  instinct 
teaches  them  to  seek  in  our  magnificent  estuary. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  page  1 72  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  rf 
Crown  Lands  for  1862,  lately  laid  before  Parliament,  and  there  we  tsA 
the  following  words  from  the  pen  of  the  Superintendent  of  Fisheries  io 
Upper  Canada.     **  The  system  of  extending  watling  fences  in  the  St- 
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Lawrence  has,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the  salmon  fishery  of  Upper 
Canudar 

What  this  gentleman  calls  "watling  fences,"  are  better  known  in 
Lower  Canada  as  Brush  weirs,  which  are  the  most  destructive  description 
of  stake  net,  for  they  are  always  fishing,  by  day  and  by  night,  on  Sunday 
and  holyday,  they  kill  every  sized  fish,  from  the  salmon  of  401bs.  to  the 
salmon  fry  of  two  inches  long,  and  these  they  take  while  the  tide  is  rising 
and  while  it  is  falling,  in  fact  there  is  no  cessation  to  their  evil  doings, 
they  take  the  sardine,  the  capeHn,  the  herring,  the  smelt  and  the  salmon 
■molts,  in  hundreds  of  millions,  and  so  far  diminish  the  food  which  the 
pod,  the  mackarel;  the  bar,  the  halibut,  and  the  whale  seek  on  our 
ihores. 

These  destructive  engines  have  been  abolished  by  legislative  enactment 
m  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  Bill  for  their  removal  from  the  Irish  riv- 
ers has  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  present  session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  is  probably,  by  this  time,  the  law  of  the  land. 

No  protective  measures,  however  stringent,  no  expense  in  the  artificial 
propagation  of  salmon  can  be  of  the  slightest  avail  in  restoring  the  lost 
Mdmon  to  the  denuded  streams  westwards  of  Quebec,  while  these  machines 
abttnally  destroy  the  smolts  in  millions,  either  to  be  boiled  down  into  oil 
tjfi  to  manure  the  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  As  well 
might  we  hope  to  encourage  immigration  to  our  country  by  placing  rocks 
and  snags  in  the  course  of  our  Ocean  Steamers,  add  digging  pitfalls  in  our 
rail  roads. 

But  here  the  advocates  of  the  stake  nets  mreet  us  with  the  question, 
**  IfyoU  abolish  stake  nets  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  how  will  you  supply  the 
market  with  salmon  ?  "  The  answer  is  easy — let  the  lessees  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  set  stake  nets  if  they  please — ^in  the  Rivers  for  which  they 
pay  rent,  then  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  exterminate  the  breeding 
fak.  Let  each  lessee  kill  the  fish  for  which  he  pays  the  Government. — 
Let  the  highway  be  open  to  the  salmon,  and  so  give  Upper  Canada  a  fair 
share  of  that  noble  fish,  but  restrain  those  who  pay  nothing,  or  merely  a 
nominal  sum  for  a  license  to  fish,  from  destroying  the  most  valuable  fish- 
eries of  the  Province. 

These  traps  for  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  are  a  comparatively 
recent  Scotch  invention,  the  introduction  of  which  has  caused  endless 
Utigation,  much  bloodshed,  and  a  sad  diminution  in  the  numbers  and 
site  of  the  fish  in  the  British  Islands.  Can  it  then  be  wise  or  prudent 
to  continue  their  use  in  Canadian  waters?  Is  it  right  that  Upper 
OtLnwAh  should  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  finest  of  all  fish  for  the 
benefit  of  their  grasping  owners  ?  None  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  British  Government  in  getting  rid  of  them  beset  us  in  Canada. 
In  the  former,  the  conflicting  claims  of  landholders  on  the  estuaries. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  upper  and 
breeding  parts,  have  rendered  it  nearly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them, 
or,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  satisfy  all  the  claimants.  But  in 
Lower  Canada,  all  the  estuaries  and  all  the  salmon  rivers  are  the  undis- 
puted property  of  the  Crown,  and  Her  Majesty's  Ghovernment  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  proper  regulations  for  fishing  them.  To  legalize 
by  act  of  parliament  engines,  which  placed  in  the  paths  of  the  salmon 
capture  undue  quantities,  and  in  greater  proportion  than  they  can  be 
produced,  is  not  only  an  act  of  cruelty  but  of  sheer  stupidity ;  and 
when  these  are  fixed  in  the  tidal  portion  of  a  river,  they  become  nuis- 
ances and  obstructions  to  navigation. 

Messrs.  Ffennell  and  Bnrry,  the  British  Commissioners  of  Fisheries, 
have,  in  their  last  six  re|)orts,  uniformly  and  utterly  condemned  the  use 
of  these  destructive  nets.  But  our  Canadian  legislators  appear  to 
close  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  experience,  and  to  adopt  what  the 
British  legislature  is  occupied  in  repudiating. 

4thly.  Each  Overseer  of  Fisheries,  being  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
should  be  authorised  and  empowered,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  swear  in 
special  constables,  and  to  charge  the  Department  for  their  expenses 
while  he  employed  them  in  preventing  encroachments  or  in  apprehend- 
ing offenders,  which  expenses  might  be  eventually  charged  upon  the 
lessees  of  the  Kivers  where  the  offences  were  committed.  Powerful 
schooners,  British  and  American,  with  numerous  crews,  many  of  them 
of  reckless  character — are  in  the  habit,  during  the  summer,  under 
various  pretences,  of  anchoring  in  the  mouths  of  the  Eivers,  and,  by 
illegal  and  unauthorised  fishing,  by  inviting  the  peaceful  habitans  and 
Indians  to  intemperance  and  infraction  of  the  Law,  and  by  throwing 
the  offal  of  the  fish  they  catch  into  the  streams,  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  crews  of  two  or 
more  such  schooners  unite  in  these  lawless  depredations,  and  it  most 
be  self  evident  that  an  overseer  of  Fisheries,  single  handed,  must  be 
powerless  in  their  presence,  and  that  they  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
escaping  where  they  have  plundered  the  lessees,  and,  as  in  some  cases^ 
outraged  the  inhabitants. 

In  conclusion  we  would  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  present 
Session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  will  not  pass  away,  without  due 
attention  having  been  given  to  this  matter  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  remedy  the  evils  oomplaioad 
of,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  mercantile  men  and  capitalisti 
to  embark  in  our  fisheries,  thus  developing  the  resources  and  increasing 
the  revenue  of  our  country. 
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A  History  of  the  InteUecttud  Development  of  Europe.  By  John  Wm.  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  New  York,  Author  of  a  **  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  &c.,  drc. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     Toronto  :  Rollo  &  Adam. 

The  special  object  of  the  work,  of  which  the  title  is  given  above,  is  to 
demonstrate  these  two  propositions,  to  wit :  first,  ''that  social  advancement 
is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  laws  as  is  bodily  growth  ;" 
and  secondly,  that  ''the  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  a 
nation."  It  is  presented  by  its  author  as  the  completion  of  a  work  previously 
published  by  him  on  Human  Physiology,  in  which  man  was  treated  of  as  an 
individual,  and  contains  the  evidence  of  a  physiological  argument  respecting 
the  mental  progress  of  Europe,  of  which  he  read  an  abstract  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Oxford, 
in  1860.  The  fruit  of  many  years  thinking  it  is  now  (though  substantially 
finished  so  long  ago  as  1858)  submitted,  we  are  told,  "with  many  misgivings 
as  to  its  execution  to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  public"  To  such 
consideration  Dr.  Draper  is  certainly  entitled,  both  on  the  ground  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  with  which  he  has  acquitted  himself. 

The  work  possesses,  it  will  be  observed,  a  two  fold  character,  that,  namely, 
of  a  history,  aod  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  history — two  things  so  distinct 
as  to  leave  the  acceptance  of  the  one  quite  compatible  with  the  rejection  of 
the  other,  should  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  be  deemed  insufficient. 

Of  the  principle  lying  at  its  base,  laid  down  and  illustrated  in  chapter  first, 
that  the  universe,  includiug  the  individual  and  social  life  of  man,  is  subject 
to  law  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  It  is  involved  in  every  notion 
of  a  plan  on  the  part  of  the  creator,  and  established  by  the  correspondences 
In  the  results  everywhere  evolved.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  law 
operates  and  the  measure  of  force  exerted  by  it,  in  the  case  especially  of  man, 
lemain  open  questions  after  the  recognition  of  the  fact ;  and  they  are  ques- 
tions whose  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  dealing  with  them  all 
lessonable  freedom  should  be  allowed  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  reasonable 
saution  observed  on  the  other.  Whatever  exerts  an  influence  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  carefully  noted,  and  each  element  contributing  to  the  general 
result  be  credited  with  its  own  share  in  it.  The  process  will  be  vitiated,  and 
consequently  the  reliableness  of  the  conchinions  reached  be  destroyed,  if  this 
principle  be  violated,  whether  by  the  ascribing  of  power  to  that  which  exerts 
none,  the  denying  of  it  to  that  which  does  exert  it,  or  the  making  of  it  in  any 
case  less  or  more  than  it  is. 

In  shaping  man's  history,  whether  in  his  individual  or  social  character, 
three  elements  will  be  found,  speaking  generally,  co-operating,  to  wit :  the 
constitution  given  him  by  his  Creator ;  the  circumstances  by  which  he  b 
surrounded  ;  and  the  power  exerted  by  him  through  the  medium  of  his  wilL 
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These  might,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  two,  by  including  the  last  under  the 
first,  all  that  is  needful  being  gained  if  the  fact  of  freedom  be  granted  and 
the  measure  of  its  influence  be  easily  assigned.  The  former  is  done  without 
hesitation  by  our  author,  who  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  late  Mr.  Buckle, 
who  not  merely  denied  freedom  to  man,  subjecting  him  without  help  to  the 
mercy  of  causes  purely  physical,  but  went  so  far  as  to  argue  against  the 
reliability  of  consciousness  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of  the  evidence  of 
it  which  every  one  feels  he  has  in  his  own  breast.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as 
everything  which  exerts  a  moulding  or  modifying  influence  upon  us,  not 
eyen  excluding  revelatioui  produces  its  eflect  ultimately  in  harmony  with  and 
through  mesJis  of  our  nature,  if  the  term  organization  be  made  to  cover  th0 
whole  o|  that  (the  mental  construction  and  the  fact  of  freedom,  as  well  9l 
whftt  is  merely  bodily,)  there  may  possibly  be  no  great  harm  in  speaking  of  ]$ 
af  controlling,  no  serious  error,  at  all  events,  though  we  wo»}d  regard  it  a9  9 
mode  of  expression  very  liable  to  be  p^und^rstopd. 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  physiology  history  presents^  our  author  hok^ 
a  ''new  aspect  to  ds."  We  gain,  he  thinks,  by  so  viowing  it,  ''a  more  jq^ 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  thougMs  and  motives  of  men  in  succeesife 
ages  of  the  world.''  This  we  can  accept  without  difficulty ;  but  the  stateioeot 
that  ''the  eqiuUbrium  and  movement  of  humanity  are  altogether  ^h^Wk 
logical  phenomena,"  appears  to  us  too  strong.  In  this  and  certain  othfir 
passages,  not  very  numerous,  som^  modification  of  the  phraseology  ini^h,^  )^ 
ifsef ul  in  the  way  of  helping  to  prevent  mistake  on  the  part  of  readeym,  ^ 
whom  some  of  the  thoughts^  being  possibly  new  to  them,  may  seem  starUiiig. 

Holding  that  there  is  "  a  progress  for  raoes  of  men  a^  well  marked  as  ^ 
progress  of  one  maQ,"  and  that  "the  march  of  indiyidual  existence  shadpwv 
forth  the  march  of  raoe  existence,  being,  indeed,  its  representative  on  a  litt)^ 
scale,"  Professor  Draper  selects  the  intellectual  class  as  forming  the  tpie 
representative  of  a  community ;  in  other  words,  he  adopts  intellectual  davf4r 
opment  as  his  test  or  measurq  for  the  determination  of  the  progress  reaoti^ 
in  any  given  case.  Such  development  manifesting  itself  in  the  five  fom;^  of 
Philosophy,  Science,  Liteiratui^.,  Religion,  and  Government,  he  sketch^  tbf 
movement  of  each  of  these  as  exhibited  in  the  history  qf  Greece,  whiph,  m 
the  eldest  member  of  the  European  family,  may,  he  conceives,  be  taken  aa  a 
type  of  the  others.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  he  divides  the  intellecti^ 
life  of  the  type  thus  chosen  into  arbitrary  periods,  distinct  from  tbpllgl^ 
merging  into  each  other,  which  he  designates  :  1,  the  Age  of  Credulity  ;  % 
the  Age  of  Inquiry  ;  3,  the  Age  of  Faith  ;  4,  the  Age  of  Reason  ;  5,  the  A^ 
of  Decrepitude  ; — answering  to  periods  in  the  individual  life  specially  maripi^ 
by  these  characteristics — each  of  which  he  passes  in  review  for  the  purpoiO 
of  gathering  its  contents. 

From  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism  he  traces  the  progress  of  Greecto^ 
through  the  gradations  named,  up  to  the  high  point  of  civilization  ultimately 
attained  by  her — which  qualified  her  for  the  place,  which  she  has  so  wondrowly 
filled,  of  leader  in  the  march  of  Mind. 

The  Greek  religion  the  author  shows  to  have  carried  in  itself  the  seeds  of  itp 
own  dissolution,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  vast  mass  of  misconception  in  the  pt 
gions  alike  of  philosophy  and  fact.     ''Two  circumstances,'*  he  remarks,  "of 
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inevitable  occurrence,  insured  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  whole  systein  ; 
'tiiey  were  geographical  discovery  and  the  rise  of  philosophical  criticism." 
For  illustration  of  these,  see  pages  32-37. 

A  rapid  expansion  of  the  Greek  Intellect  took  place  after  the  First  Olympiad 
-*one  effect  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  that  it  became  ''  ashamed  of  the 
'^bles  it  had  believed  in  its  infancy.  Of  the  legends,  some  are  allegorized, 
-fl6me  are  modified,  some  are  repudiated.  The  great  tragedians  accept  the 
ctiyths  in  the  aggregate,  but  decline  them  in  particulars  ;  some  of  the  poets 
'tnuxsform  or  allegorize  them  ;  some  use  them  omamentaUy  as  graceful  deoo- 
-MitionB.  It  is  evident  that  between  the  educated  and  the  vulgar  <4^e8  a 
divergence  is  taking  place,  and  that  the  best  men  of  the  times  see  the 
'ttacessity  of  either  totally  abandoning  these  cherished  fictions  to  the  lower 
crders,  or  of  gradually  replacing  them  with  something  more  suitable."  Witli 
ihe  poets  the  philosophers  and  historians  sympathized,  imitating  at  the  sauze 
^liime  their  course. 

"The  immoralities,"  remarks  Dr.  Draper,  "imputed  to  the  gods  were 
'danbtless  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  reflecting  men,  but  the  essential 
hauhxte  of  the  pursuit  in  which  the  Ionian  and  Italian  schools  were  engaged 
'bore  directly  on  the  doctrine  of  a  providential  government  of  the  world.  It 
not  only  turned  into  a  fiction  the  time  honoured  dogma  of  the  omnipresence 
<tf  ihe  Olympian  divinities — ^it  even  struck  at  their  very  existence  by  leaving 
4iem  nothing  1»  do.  For  those  personifications  it  introduced  impersonia 
^nature  or  the  elements.  Instead  of  uniting  scientific  interpretations  tb 
'ittieient  traditions,  it  modified  and  modelled  the  old  traditions  to  suit  the 
ilpparent  requirements  of  science."  Of  this  the  necessary  issue  was  "thcit 
%he  Divinity  became  excluded  from  the  worid  he  had  made,  the  supematurtfl 
merged  in  the  uatural  agency  ;  Zeus  was  superseded  by  the  air,  Poseidon  by 
^jbe  Water ;  and,*  while  some  of  the  philosophers  received  in  silence  the  popular 
legends,  as  was  the  case  with  Socrates,  or  like  Plato  recognized  it  as  k 
^^idiriotic  duty  to  accept  the  public  faith,  others,  like  Xenophanes,  denounced 
like  whole  as  an  ancient  blunder,  converted  by  time  into  a  national  imposture. 
XtV'  35,96.)  "  The  rise  of  true  history  brought  the  same  result  as  the  rise 
m  tme  philosophy." 

"In  apparent  inconsistency  with  this  declining  state  of  belief  in  the  higher 
tlftBses,  the  multitude,  without  concern,  indulged  in  the  most  surprising 
^iMipeTBtitions.  With  them  it  was  an  age  of  relics,  of  weeping  statues,  and 
linking  pictures.  The  tools  with  which  the  Trojan  horse  was  made  might 
vCffl  be  seen  at  Metapontum,  the  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  still  preserved  aft 
Ohoeroneia,  the  spear  of  Achilles  at  Phaselis,  the  sword  of  Memnon  at 
IHeomedia ;  the  Tegeates  could  still  show  the  hide  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
yfBTy  many  cities  boasted  their  possession  of  the  true  palladiiun  from  Troy. 
There  were  statues  of  Athene  that  could  brandish  spears,  paintings  that  could 
Umh,  images  that  could  sweat,  and  endless  shrines  and  sanctuaries,  at  which 
tttiracle-ciures  were  performed.  Into  the  hole  through  which  the  deluge  of 
l^ucalion  receded  the  Athenian  still  poured  the  customary  sacrifice  of  honey 
Vfad  meaL  He  would  have  been  an  adventurous  man  who  risked  any  obser- 
imtion  as  to  its  inadequate  size.  And,  though  the  sky  had  been  proved  to  be 
ij^Moe  and  stars,  and  not  the  firm  floor  of  Olympus,  he  who  had  occafflon  t6 
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refer  to  the  flight  of  the  gods  from  mountain  tops  into  heaven  would  find  il 
to  his  advantage  to  make  no  astronomical  remark.  No  adverse  alluHions  to 
the  poems  of  Homer,  Arctinns,  or  Lesches  were  tolerated  ;  he  who  perpe- 
trated the  blasphemy  of  dispersonifying  the  sun  went  in  perO  of  death.  They 
would  not  bear  that  natural  laws  should  be  substituted  for  Zeus  and  Poseidon ; 
whoever  was  suspected  of  believing  that  Helios  and  Selene  were  not  godt 
would  do  well  to  purge  himself  to  public  satisfaction.  The  people  vindicated 
their  superstition  in  spite  of  all  geographical  and  physical  difficulties,  and, 
far  from  concerning  themselves  with  those  contradictions  which  had  exerted 
such  an  influence  on  the  thinking  classes,  practically  asserted  the  needlessaeM 
of  any  historical  evidence."    (pp.  37,  38). 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  power  by  the  intercourse  it  promoted,  and  the 
crowding  together  of  gods  and  goddesses  at  Rome,  which  helped  by  their 
contact  to  ''bring  one  another  into  disrepute  and  ridicule,"  accelerated  the 
fall  of  Paganism,  which  had  its  commencement  nearly  a  thousand  yean  befoie 
in  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  porta. 

What  took  place  in  Greece  our  author  affirms  to  have  taken  place  **  on  the 
great  scale "  throughout  Europe ;  and  he  sees  in  the  wonderfully  increaied 
facilities  for  locomotion  now  existing,  with  the  other  inventions  of  our  age, 
"the  ominous  precursors  of  a  vast  philosophical  revolution." 

After  a  digression,  extending  over  twenty-eight  pages — with  which  chapter 
third  is  occupied— on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  theology  and  Egyptian  civilixatioii, 
the  Greek  Ages  of  Inquiry,  Faith,  Reason,  and  Intellectual  decrepitude  are 
passed  in  review,  chs.  4-7,  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  Physical  Speculation  and 
ESthical  Philosophy,  the  rise  of  Science,  and  the  death  of  Greek  Philo4ophj 
detailed — sketches  being  given  of  the  leading  Schools,  including  noticee  of 
their  more  distinguished  teachers  and  summaries  of  their  doctrines. 

Of  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  following  extract  from  the  acoonnt  of  the 
Platonic  Philosophy  may  serve  as  an  example  : — 

"  Some  of  the  illustrations  commonly  given  of  Plato's  ideal  theory  may 
also  be  instructively  used  for  showing  the  manner  in  which  his  facts  are  dealt 
with  by  the  methods  of  modem  science.  Thus,  Plato  would  say  that  thefe 
is  contained  in  every  acorn  the  ideal  type  of  an  oak,  in  accordance  with  which, 
as  soon  as  suitable  circumstances  occur,  the  acorn  ¥rill  develope  itself  into  an 
oak,  and  into  no  other  tree.  In  that  act  of  development  of  such  a  seed  into 
its  first  growth,  there  are,  therefore,  two  things  demanding  attention — ^the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  seed,  and  the  external  forces  acting  upon  it.  The 
Platonic  doctrine  draws  such  a  distinction  emphatically  ;  its  essential  purpose 
is  to  assert  the  absolute  existence  and  independence  of  that  innate  type,  and 
its  imperishability.  Though  it  requires  the  Sk^ncy  of  external  circuxnstancei 
for  its  complete  realization,  its  being  is  altogether  irrespective  of  them. 
There  are  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  two  elements  concerned — an  internal  and 
an  extemaL  A  like  quality  is  perceived  in  many  other  physiological  instancefl^ 
as  in  the  relationship  of  mind  and  matter,  thought  and  sensation.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  to  magnify  the  internal  at  the  expense  of  th* 
external  in  the  case  of  man,  thereby  asserting  the  absolute  supremacy  of  in- 
tellect ;  this  being  the  particular  in  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
brutes  and  lower  organizations,  in  whom  the  external  relatively  predominatea 
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The  development  of  any  such  organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  is  therefore 
Aothing  but  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  idea  of  Platonism.  Many  in- 
stances of  natural  history  offer  striking  illustrations,  as  when  that  which 
might  have  been  a  branch  is  developed  into  a  flower,  the  parts  thereof  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  arrange  themselves  by  fives  or  by  threes.  The  persistency 
with  which  this  occurs  in  organisms  of  the  same  species,  is,  in  the  Platonic 
interpretation,  a  proof  that,  though  individuals  may  perish,  the  idea  is  im- 
mortal  How  else,  in  this  manner,  could  the  like  extricate  itself  from  the 
milike ;  the  one  deliver  itself  from,  and  make  itself  manifest  amoDg  the^ 
many?"    (p.  120.) 

Another  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  Professor,  but  want  of  space  com- 
pelfl  its  omission.  We  would  call  attention,  as  a  further  illustration  of  his 
manner,  to  the  veiy  interesting  description  furnished  (p.  13^144)  of  the 
Alexandrian  Museum,  from  which  we  had  marked  a  portion  for  quotation. 

The  results  of  the  Grecian  experiment  becoming  available  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  through  Rome,  by  which  they  were  gathered  up  and  passed 
on  to  them,  by  way  of  aid  towards  the  better  understanding  of  their  develop- 
ment, a  digressive  sketch  is  given,  in  chapter  eighth,  of  her  history  and 
philosophical  influence,  which  wiU  well  repay  careful  perusal 

On  the  war-system  of  Rome  take  the  following  remarks  : — 

'*  The  political  maxims  of  the  republic,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  th» 
ancient  system  of  devastating  a  vanquished  state  by  an  instant,  uusparing, 
and  crushing  plunder,  which  may  answer  very  well  where  the  tenure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  brief,  but  does  not  accord  with  the  formula  subdue,  retain, 
advance.  Yet  depopulation  was  the  necessary  incident.  Italy,  Sicily,  Asia 
Minor,  Gaul,  Germany,  were  full  of  people,  but  they  greatly  diminished 
under  Roman  occupation.  Her  maxims  were  capable  of  being  realized  with 
facility  through  her  military  organization,  particularly  that  of  the  legion. 
In  some  nations  colonies  are  founded  for  commercial  purposes,  in  others  for 
getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  population  :  the  Roman  colony  implies  the  idea 
of  a  garrison  and  an  active  military  intent.  Each  legion  was  in  fact  so  con* 
tmcted  as  to  be  a  spaall  but  complete  army.  In  whatever  country  it  might 
be  encamped,  it  was  in  quick  communication  with  the  head-quarters  at  Rome ; 
and  this  not  metaphorically,  but  materially,  as  was  shewn  by  the  building  of 
the  necessaiy  military  roads.  The  idea  of  permanent  occupation,  which  was 
thus  implied,  did  not  admit  the  expediency  of  devastating  a  country,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  led  to  the  encouragement  of  provincial  prosperity,  because  the 
greater  the  riches  the  greater  the  capacity  for  taxation.  Such  principles  were 
in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  solidity  and  security  of  the  Roman  power, 
-^which  proverbially  had  not  risen  in  a  single  day — was  not  the  creation  of  a 
Angle  fortunate  soldier,  but  represented  the  settled  policy  of  many  centuries. 
In  the  act  of  conquest,  Rome  was  inhuman  ;  she  tried  to  strike  a  blow  that 
there  would  never  be  any  occasion  to  repeat ;  no  one  was  spared  who  by  any 
poeaibility  might  inconvenience  her ;  but,  the  catastrophe  once  over,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  vanquished  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  her  rule.  Of 
eonrse,  in  the  shadow  of  public  justice,  private  wrong  and  oppression  were 
often  concealed.  Her  officers  accumulated  enormous  fortunes,  which  have  never 
SQCe  been  equalled  in  Europe,  through  injustice  and  extortion.     Sometimea 
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the  like  occurred  in  times  of  public  violenoe  ;  thus  Brutus  made  Ana  Ifiiior 
pay  five  years'  tribute  at  once,  and,  shortly  after,  Antony  compelled  it  to  do 
«o  again.  The  extent  to  which  recognized  and  legitimate  exactions  were  oar' 
lied  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  institution  of  tiie  empire  the  anniid 
veveaues  were  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars."    (pp.  185,  186.) 

Chapter  nine,  whi<^  treats  of  the  European  Age  of  Inquiry,  descrilMi 
among  other  matters  the  rise  of  ohristianity  and  its  contests  with  paganim^ 
sod  victory  over  it ;  the  various  forms  assumed  by  it ;  the  relation  of  (km- 
Btantine  to  it ;  the  Arian  controversy ;  the  progress  of  the  Bishop  of  Boms 
towards  supremacy ;  the  character  and  influence  of  the  Eccleaiastioal  Ooimaik 
4if  the  East  on  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  causes  which  aided  the  lanumph  of  dinstiaiiity,  teo 
mnch  breadth  is,  we  think,  assigned  to  the  belief  respecting  the  siqipoaad 
approaching  end  of  the  world,  and  too  much  influence  imputed  to  it.  While 
veoognising,  moreover,  the  alnlity  which  marks  the  analyus  given  of  the 
•character  and  policy  of  Oonsta&tiBe— which  form,  we  admit,  one  of  the  pr^ 
l)lems  of  histoiy — ^we  question  whether  full  justrae  is  done  to  his  motives  a 
liis  aeeeptance  of  Christianity  and  action  in  connection  with  it.  They  wen 
doubtless  mixed  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  oonviotian  to  have  had  mam 
place  among  them. 

The  Age  of  Faith  in  the  East  has  two  chapters  devoted  to  st,  namely,  the 
tenth  and  eleventh,  in  the  last  of  which  a  spirited  sketch  is  siq»|)lied  of  the 
rise  and  triun^hs  of  Mohammedanism,  whose  founder  enr  autiior  is  mort 
ibsposed  to  look  upon — ^in  view  of  the  previously  existing  state  of  things 
with  the  prevalence  obtained  fay  his  system,  and  certain  of  the  residthq; 
effects — as  susitMning  the  eharaoter  rather  of  a  '*  messenger  of  God''  tina  ill 
"impostor." 

Chapter  twelve,  which  deals  with  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the  West,  entemii 
considerable  length  into  the  character  of  Gregory  the  Great  asid  has  inflii- 
«nee  on  the  faith  of  the  West,  with  the  services  rendered  by  Franee  in  oob- 
iMction  with  its  propagation.  The  passage  of  the  Arabians  to  their  Age  trf 
Reason  forms  the  subject  of  chapter  thirteen — ^whidi  is  digressive ;  «fMr 
which  the  development  of  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the  West  is  oontiiraod  Ml 
chapters  fourteen  to  eighteen.  Image  worship,  the  monks,  scholaatkiH^ 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  Spanish  Arabs,  the  crusades  against  the  Alhigmieei^ 
the  contest  of  Frederick  the  Second  with  the  court  of  Acnne,  the  ooaiM 
between  Phitip  the  Second  and  Boniface  the  Eighth,  the  Templara 
lortunes,  the  great  schism,  the  martyrdom  of  Hnss  and  Jerome  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  with  other  points  of  hardly  less  interest^  are 
•espectively  subjects  of  discussion.  A  passage  of  some  l^ig^  and  mtoeh 
interest,  which  we  would  have  liked  to  give,  on  the  various  forma  awmwei 
by  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  we  are  constrained  to  omit. 

Chapters  nineteen  and  twenty  describe  the  approach  of  the  Age  of  Reeedi 
hi  Europe  ;  and  chapters  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  ihe  Age  itself  with  ill 
results,  chapter  twenty-one  being  occupied  with  a  digression  on  tiM  conditiMl 
«f  England  at  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Faith  ;  while  chapter  twenty-six,  whiek 
forms  the  conclusion,  presents  the  author's  views  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
Burope. 
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Wbile  in  oar  examination  of  the  work  of  which  the  above  analysis,  neoes- 
WKily  brief  and  imperfect,  has  been  given,  we  have  met  with  views  on  some, 
pomts  which  we  might  hesitate  to  endorse,  we  regard  it  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  ascertain  truth  on  the  matters  dealt  with  ;  a  disposition 
io  express  convictions  freely,  respectfully,  and  with  a  reasonable  modesty ; 
«nd  a  power  of  tiiinking  and  giving  uttei'ance  to  thought  in  language  appro- 
priate and  easy  of  comprehension,  highly  creditable  to  its  author.  It  is  net 
olien  that  a  knowledge  so  intimate  of  so  many  subjects,  and  these  so  varioot, 
and  of  such  a  kind,  is  met  with  in  the  same  writer.  The  style  is  agreeable^ 
and  easy  in  its  movement,  and  unites  a  good  degree  of  force  with  an  'entire 
&Medom  from  pretentiousness.  We  commend  the  work,  with  all  heartiness 
to  oor  readers,  in  the  firm  belief  that  such  of  them  as  may  take  the  trouble  of 
giving  it  a  careful  and  candid  perusal,  will,  to  whatever  conclusions  they  ma^ 
oome  on  some  oi  Uie  ideas  contained  in  it,  tiiank  us  for  calling  their  attention 
to  it. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  intelligently  read,  without  great  profit. 


Anm^ual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Be^nU  of  the  Smithsonian  Iustii>i»Hony  fat 
ike  fftar  1861.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1862. 

Ijx  1846  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  established  the  Smithsonian 
Xpititutiou,  as  trustee  to  the  will  of  Smithson.  The  property  left  by  thin 
philanthropist  was  beque^^thed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  bequest  was  for 
tlu9  benefit  of  mankind. 

James  Smithson  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He 
)l^aeathed  his  fortune  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  his  illegitimate  brothei, 
with  remainder  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and 
tben  remainder  over  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  la|rt 
person  died,  leaving  no  legitimate  issue,  and  the  bequest  to  his  illegitimate 
lime— they  not  having  bean  specified  by  name — was  held  invalid  by  the 
^Rglisb  Courts,  so  that  the  United  States  succeeded  to  Mr.  Smithson'p 
splendid  gift.* 

The  Heport  for  1861,  t  now  before  us,  removes  apprehensions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  that  a  con- 
ipderable  portion  of  its  funds  were  jeopardized  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War.  We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  hear,  that  not  only  does  the 
original  fund  of  Smithson  thus  remain  safe  and  unimpaired  in  the  treasuiy 
of  the  United  States,  but  after  paying  for  the  building,  collecting  8^  library 
and  museum,  and  conducting  all  the  operations  which  have  given  character 
to  the  establishment,  out  of  the  income  ;  an  extra  fund  has  been  accumulated 
Arom  the  interest  itself,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  yielded  7716 
4Mlars.     It  is  only  during  the  past  year  that  a  part  of  this  fund  has  been 


*  North  American  Review,  page  49,  No.  CC. 

t  We  ackaowledge  with  much  pleasure  the  receipt  of  the  Reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution. 
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unproductive.  The  investment  of  $50,000  of  the  fund  in  Vir^pnia  State 
Stocks,  and  $11,000  in  those  of  Tennessee,  has  reduced  the  interest  bj 
about  $4,000,  but  as  an  offset  to  this  reduction,  the  principal  of  an  annoitf 
amounting  to  $25,000,  has  fallen  in  and  will  now  be  added  to  the  bequest  of 
Smithson.  Besides  the  Annuual  Report,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  but  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  which  will  be 
noticed  further  on  ;  there  is  publislied  a  volume  annually  of  Smithsonian 
contributions,  in  quarto  form,  many  of  them  splendidly  illustrated,  and  com- 
prehending important  original  papers  on  all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

Asi^stance  has  been  rendered  by  the  Institution  to  Exploration  in  different 
parts  of  America.  The  assistance  rendered  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
United  States,  but  has  extended  to  those  vast  Territories  under  the  control 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott  in  this  quarter  are  especially 
interesting,  and  due  credit  is  given  to  the  H.  B.  Company  for  their  liberality 
in  offering  Mr.  Kennicott  every  facility,  and  for  traversing  the  vast  regions 
under  their  control.  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  the  able  secretary  of  the  Institntioo 
■ays : — 

/'The  explorations  by  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
this  continent,  are  still  going  on,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  extended 
the  time  and  afforded  additional  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
From  the  latest  advices  from  Mr.  Kennicott,  he  had  reached  Fort  Yukon, 
on  the  Yukon  river,  a  post  in  Russian  America,  and  in  a  region  almost 
entirely  unknown,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  natural  history  but  also  as  to  iti 
geography.  From  this  point  he  intended  to  continue  his  explorations  to  the 
month  of  Anderson  river,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  to  retnni 
home  about  the  end  of  the  year  1863.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  this  exploration  the  Institution  has  been  assisted  by  Hbtt 
University  of  Michigan,  the  Chicago  Audubon  Club,  the  Chicago  Academy, 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  and  by  several  gentlemen  interested  in  natural 
history,  and  that  without  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  its  officers  the  enterprise,  as  at  present  extended,  could  not  ban 
been  acomplished.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Kennicott  been  received  as  a  guest  at 
the  different  posts,  but  free  transportation  has  been  afforded  for  himself  and 
his  collections.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  this  zealous  and  aooom- 
plished  young  naturalist  to  learn  that  he  has  everywhere  succeeded  in  exeil- 
ing  the  sympathy  and  awakening  the  interest  of  the  officers  and  employes  of 
the  foreign  governments  through  whose  territories  his  explorations  have  ex* 
tended.  And,  thus,  while  actively  engaged  himself  in  extending  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  remote  regions,  he  has  diffused  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and 
enlisted  the  services  of  a  number  of  active  collaborators. 

The  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  instituted  local  explora* 
iions  at  the  principal  stations,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  what  Mr. 
Kennicott  is  doing,  bid  fair  to  make  the  natural  history  of  Western  Arctio 
America  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  continent.  Among  th* 
most  active  of  those  who  have  become  voluntary  collaborators  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Ross,  chief  factor  of  the  Mackenzie  river  district 
From  that  gentleman  we  are  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  valuablu  coUectioiii 
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of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  and  ethnology  of  the  region  in 
which  he  resides. 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Lawrence  Clark,  jr.,  of  Fort  Rae,  has  contributed 
largely  to  our  cf»llection  of  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Slave  lake. 
Besides  these,  I  must  refer  to  the  report  of  Professor  Baird  for  the  names 
of  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  have  made  similar  contributions  from 
different  parts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territoiy,  and  other  districts  of  North 
America."  • 

As  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  now  attracting  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion, the  following  testimony  to  the  zeal  exhibited  by  many  officers  of  the 
Company,  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  vast 
wilderness  under  their  charge,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  from  the 
Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Professor  Spence  F.  Baird. 

"  Exploration  of  the  HxidsitrCs  Bay  territory  by  officers  of  tlie  HudsorCs  Bay 
Company. — The  gentlemen  of  many  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts 
have  largely  extended  their  important  contributions  to  science,  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  report.  A  large  proportion  of  the  principal  stations  have 
thus  furnished  collections  of  specimens  and  meteorological  observations  of  the 
highest  value,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Kennicott  is  doing, 
bid  fair  to  make  the  Arctic  natural  history  and  physical  geography  of 
America  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Pre-eminent  among  these  vallued  collaborators  of  the  Institution  is  Mr. 
Bernard  R.  Ross,  chief  factor  of  the  Mackenzie  River  district,  and  resident 
at  Fort  Simpson.  Reference  was  made  in  former  reports  to  his  contribu- 
tions in  previous  years  ;  those  sent  in  1861  are  in  no  way  behind  the  others, 
embracing  numbers  of  skins  of  birds  and  mammals,  some  of  great  variety, 
iic.,  besides  very  large  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Esquimaux  and  various  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Ross  has  also  de- 
posited some  relics  of  Sir  John  Frankiiu,  consisting  of  a  gun  used  by  him  in 
his  first  expedition,  and  a  sword  belonging  to  the  last  one,  and  obtained 
from  the  Esquimaux.  Mr.  Ross  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  series  of  investi- 
gations upon  the  tribes  of  the  north,  to  be  published  whenever  sufficiently 
complete,  and  illustrated  by  uumerous  photographic  drawings. 

In  making  up  his  transmissions  to  the  Institution  Mr.  Ross  has  had  the 
oo-operation  of  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  resident  at  the  dificrent  posts  in  his 
district,  their  contributions  being  of  ^^reat  value.  Among  them  may  be, 
mentioned  Mr.  James  Lockhart,  Mr.  Wm.  Hardisty,  Mr.  J.  8.  Onion,  Mr. 
John  Reed,  Mr.  N.  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  P.  Gaudet,  Mr.  James  Flett,  Mr.  A 
McKenzie,  Mr.  A.  Beaulieu,  &c. 

Second  in  magnitude  only  to  those  of  Mr.  Ross  are  the  contributions  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Clarke,  jr. ,  of  Fort  Rae,  on  Slave  lake,  consisting  of  many 
mammals,  nearly  complete  sets  of  the  water  fowl,  and  other  birds  of  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  with  the  eggs  of  many  of  them,  such  as  the  black- 
throated  diver,  the  trumpeter  swan,  <bc. 

Other  contributions  have  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  Campbell,  of  Atha- 
basca ;  Mr.  James  McKenzie,  of  Moose  Factory  ;  Mr.  Gladmon,  of  Rupert 
House  ;  Mr.  James  Anderson  (a)  of  Mingan  ;  Mr.  George  Barnston,  of  Lake 
Superior  ;  and  Mr.  Connolly,  of  Rigoletta.     Mr.  McKenzie  furnished  a  large 
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box  of  birds  of  HudBon's  Bay,  while   from  Mr.   Bamston  were  reoemi 

several  collections  of  skins,  and  eggs  of  birds,   new  and  rare  mammalBf 
insects^  fish,  <kc. ,  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  thifl  connection  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Kett> 
nicott  have  been  facilitated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  liberality  of  th9 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  as  exercised  by  the  directors  in  London,  the  execI^ 
tiye  officers  in  Montreal,  (especiaUy  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins,)  and  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  company,  in  particular  by  Governor  Mactavish,  of  Fort 
Garry,  and  Mr.  Eoss.  In  fact,  without  this  aid  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nicott's  exploration  would  be  far  beyond  what  the  Institution  could  afford, 
even  with  the  assistance  received  from  others.  Wherever  the  rules  of  the 
oompany  would  admit,  no  charge  has  been  made  for  transportation  of  Mr. 
Kennicott  and  his  supplies  and  collections,  and  he  has  been  entertained  as  a 
guest  wherever  he  has  gone.  No  charge  also  was  made  on  tlie  collection 
sent  from  Moose  Factory  to  London  by  the  Company's  ship,  and  in  etverf 
possible  way  this  time-honored  company  has  shown  itself  friendly  and  oo- 
operative  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  scientific  objects  of  the  Institution." 

The  general  {4)pendix  to  the  Report  contains  Lectures  on  various  subjaoH- 
— ^Memoirs,  papers  on  the  progress  of  Science  in  different  departmeBti^ 
Reports  on  special  subjects  of  Enquiry,  <bc. 
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BLACKWOOD.  — JULY. 

**  From  Cracow  to  Warsaw.^^ — The  Poles  look  with  hope  towards  Fraoo^- 
in  their  present  struggle.  They  derive  all  their  ideas  of  European  policy^ 
from  French  newspapers,  and  while  uniting  a  profound  respect  for  the' 
Emperor  of  the  French,  thoy  are  moved  by  their  traditional  associfttiona 
with  the  country  he  rules  to  rely  upon  the  universal  sympathy,  both  passive 
and  active,  which  they  live  in  hope  of  soon  receiving.  The  following  ac- 
count of  events  sent  by  the  Mayor  of  a  small  town,  places  the  real  robbeci 
and  destroyers  of  the  country  in  the  true  light. 

**  At  twelve  o'clock  on  such  a  day,  the  Destroyers  of  order  (the  Insxirgents) 
arrived  ;  they  took  so  much  flour,  so  much  brandy,  so  many  pigs,  dra,  for 
all  of  which  they  paid,  and  then  they  retired  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
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^orvers  of  Order,  (Busaianfl)  arrived  ;  they  took  so  much  flour,  so  mudi 
IwaDdy,  so  many  pigs,  <bc.,  for  which  they  did  not  pay  ;  they  then  burned 
Hkk^  town  to  the  ground  and  retired." 

Afaflolute  confidence  and  unity  of  purpose  appears  to  exist  among  ths 
Hi«argent&  Both  police  and  soldiers  are  baffled,  in  fact  the  police  are  un- 
qoestionably  in  league  with  the  insurgents,  and  the  mode  of  communicating 
intelligence  is  perfectly  safe,  the  chief  artifice  being  to  speak  of  every  pvblio 
•vent  as  a  domestic  incident,  and  persons  of  note  are  represented  under 
familiar  family  christian  names,  and  important  movements  as  domestic 
q;HBode&  The  Central  Committee,  that  occult  body,  is  in  full  activity  and 
governs  Poland  as  it  pleases.  Its  history  will  be  most  curious  and  instruct 
Hve,  if  ever  it  is  written.  They  make  use  of  the  government  machinery, 
telegraphs,  and  police,  for  can:ying  out  their  secret  designs,  ;  they  deserve 
the  highest  credit  for  patriotism  and  skilful  organization. 

"Ireland  Revisited,^^ — Twelve  years  have  produced  a  vast  and  most  satis- 
&ctory  change  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Healthy  vitality  and  vigorous 
life  are  now  characteristic  of  districts  where  the  greenness  of  putreseuce  flour- 
ished  some  years  since.  In  1849  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  paupers  had  to  be 
relieved,  in  the  tenth  year  afterwards  the  number  did  not  reach  150,000. 
Ireland  is  still  the  laud  for  the  Antiquary,  If  she  cannot  match  England  in 
the  number,  the  greatness  and  the  perfect  art  of  her  gothic  buildings,  she  excels 
the  rest  of  the  empiro,  in  abundance  of  those  mysterious  and  chaotic  anti- 
quities, as  to  which  we  only  know,  that  they  go  back  beyond  the  bounds  of 
recorded  history,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  specific  age  or  people. 
This  fair  coimtry  contains  a  rich  and  little  appreciated  harvest  of  curious  and 
uncommon  types  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

"The London  Art  Season.^* — The  competition  designs  for  the  Prince  Consort 
Miamorial  were  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Oallery  of  the  House  of 
Parliament.  The  following  architects  took  part  in  this  contest : — James- 
Pennethome,  Philip  C.  Hard  wick,  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  M.  Digby,Wyatt,  Charles  Barry,  and  Edward  M.  Barry  ;  and  in  the 
plana  displayed  by  these  well-known  men,  was  fought  out  once  again  th» 
great  battle  of  the  styles.  Classic  and  Gothic,  with  a  mongrel  which  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  each  sought  for  victory.  Classic  temples,  monu- 
ments suggestive  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicamassus  ;  canopies,  crosses,  build- 
ings not  unlike  the  Baptistry  of  Florence  ;  statues,  cascades,  flights  of  steps, 
at  '  Medieval  Fountain  of  National  Science,  and  a  '  Classic  Fountain  of 
National  Art,' — such  were  the  varied  and  prolific  conceptioDS  which  these 
seven  architects  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  and  the  public 
at  large.  The  genius  displayed  by  these  works,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
was  of  that  quality  which  may  be  fairly  designated  as  sinking,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  the  simply  feeble,  or  rising,  on  the  other,  to  the  boldly  extrava- 
gant. If  the  noble  art  practised  by  the  architect  have  in  this  country  wit- 
nessed a  revival — a  proposition  which  we  do  not  dispute — certainly  evidence 
of  the  great  renaissance  was  wanting  in  the  late  competition.  But  one  ex- 
ception at  least  to  this  sweeping  judgment  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
design  executed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.    This  **  magnificent  design,"  to  quote 
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the  words  of  the  Committee,  has  been  by  some  persons  termed  an  Eleanor 
Cross  ;  by  others  it  has  been  likened  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monument  ia 
Edinburgh  ;  and  again  we  have  been  told  that  the  original  type  is  to  be  found 
in  ecclesiastical  Baldichini — the  grandest  of  which,  for  example,  a  design  by 
Bernini,  canopies  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  To  each  of  these 
well-known  forms  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  conception  bears  some  resemblance, 
yet  does  it  differ  from  all  by  viriue  of  an  originality  of  its  own.  The  central 
or  chief  idea  of  this  Memorial  is  a  statue  of  the  late  Prince,  to  which  the 
architectural  structure  comes  as  a  protecting  tabernacle  and  crowning  ^pin- 
nacle. The  next  motive  in  the  design,  we  are  told  by  the  architect  himself, 
was  that  this  overshadowing  structure  should  have  the  character  of  a  vast 
shrine,  enriched  with  all  the  arts  by  which  the  idea  of  ^'preciousness"  could 
be  imparted  to  the  object  protected.  In  the  centre,  as  we  have  said,  is  placed 
the  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  seated  in  an  attitude  of  repose  and  dignity, 
and  around,  on  pedestals  and  in  niches,  or  on  pinnacles,  are  groups  of  sculp- 
ture illustrating  the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  late  Prince  fostered,  or  com- 
memorative of  those  great  undertakings  which  he  originated.  The  whole 
structure  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  spire  of  ornate  tabernacle  work,  gilt  and 
enamelled,  terminating  in  a  cross  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
4ibove  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  entire  edifice,  decorated  to 
utmost  splendour,  may  indeed  be  said  to  shine  in  the  full  light  of  '^  the  lamp 
of  sacrifice."  The  materials,  if  the  finances  at  command  should  be  found 
adequate,  are  little  short  of  sumptuous.  The  white  marble  of  which  the 
work  will  chiefly  be  composed,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  inlaid  with  granite, 
porphyry,  crystals,  and  cornelians,  thus  imparting  to  the  architectural  com- 
position the  polychromatic  brilliancy  known  to  the  buildings  of  Lombardy. 
The  gables  or  pediments  will  be  filled  with  mosaic  pictures  ;  tho  vaulted  roof 
of  the  canopy  beautified  with  the  enamels  or  mosaics  received  by  Salvia^  in 
Venice,  and  displayed,  it  may  be  remembered,  at  a  stall  in  the  nave  of  the 
late  International  Exhibition.  Thus  can  we  well  understand  that  this  design 
— which  certainly  promises,  should  it  ever  be  completed,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  ornate  architectural  edifices  which  this  country  and  cen- 
tury have  witnessed — will  possess  the  merit  of  uniting  within  itself  those 
decorative  arts  to  the  formation  of  which  the  late  Prince  was  so  zealously  de- 
voted. A  fatality,  we  are  sorry  to  be  reminded  as  we  turn  to  all  sides  of 
the  metropolis,  has  attended  nearly  every  one  of  our  public  monumenta. 
We  trust  that  this  the  last  and  greatest,  will  prove  an  honourable  exception. 
The  very  magnificence  of  the  enterprise  has  alone,  however,  filled  eome  mindi 
with  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  The  voluntary  subscriptions,  we 
know,  reach  close  upon  £60,000 ;  and  the  State  has  augmented  the  sum  to  e 
total  of  £110,000.  We  feel  assured,  too,  that  if  further  subsidies  be  wanted, 
Parliament  will  meet  the  requirement,  whenever  it  may  arise,  in  a  liberal 
spirit. 

"  Under  the  i;im««.  "—Berlin  in  1863. 

"  ChronicU$  of  Carlingford :  The  PerpettMl  Curate" 
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THB  YICrrORIA  MAGAZINE — JULY. 

The  new  claimant  for  public  favour  has  reached  its  third  number.  It  is 
something  in  the  style  of  CoiiihiU ;  among  the  contributors  are  some  well 
known  names. 

'*  The  Humour  of  Various  NatUms."  hardly  does  justice  to  the  subject, 
^e  introduction  of  a  few  anecdotes,  old  as  the  hills,  would  scarcely  seem  to 
illustrate  the  Humour  of  a  Nation. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  humour  are  widely  distinguished  from  one  another. 
English  Humor,  of  the  most  purely  national  cast,  shows  itself  in  our  great 
towns  among  the  working  (and  idling)  classes,  the  cabbies,  oostermongers, 
and,  above  all,  the  street  sweepers,  and  city  Arabs.  The  repartees  of  these 
men  and  boys — their  instant  aj^reciation  of  the  ridiculous  in  any  little 
scene  or  uncommon  figure  in  the  streets — ^is  peculiarly  English.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  that  we  have  ever  observed  on  the  Continent ;  the  inimitable 
gamin  of  Paris,  of  whom  Gavroche  is  the  type,  being  quite  another  genus. 
We  have  a  capital  idea  of  it  when  Leech  makes  the  poor  old  country  clergy- 
man in  the  omnibus,  appeal  piteously,  with  infinite  mildness,  to  the  con- 
ductor, to  *'  make  haste  and  save  his  appointment  in  the  Strand,"  and  the 
eonductor  cries  to  the  driver,  *'  Go  on,  Bill !  Here's  a  old  cove  a  cussin'  and 
a  Bwearin'  like  anjrthink  !" — ^and  another,  when  the  magnificent  '*  swell," 
with  his  head  in  the  air,  walks  out  of  Tattersall's  and  a  street  boy  exclaims, 
"  I  say  !  They've  let  out  that  'ere  hanimal  without  his  martingale  on !" 
We  can  vouch  for  the  fact  of  the  foUowing,  which  is  still  better.  A  lady, 
teaching  in  a  ragged  school  one  Sunday  evening,  was  trying  to  impress  on  her 
djtfs  of  young  city  Arabs  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to  Providence  ;  and,  to 
begin  at  the  lowest  and  most  tangible  proposition,  asked  them  to  mention 
the  pleasures  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  they  enjoyed  the  most ;  holi- 
day's on  some  fine  neighbouring  downs  being  in  her  unsophisticated  mind 
the  probable  reply  to  her  questions,  or  at  the  worst  the  good  Christmas 
dinner  provided  by  the  guardians  of  the  schools.  The  class,  composed  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  lads  between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  all  sat  very  still  for  a  mo- 
ment in  profoimd  cogitation.  Then  the  leader  lifted  his  head,  looked  the 
lady  straight  in  the  face,  and  answered  : 

"  Cock-fightin,'  ma'am." 

On  a  different  occasion,  some  other  boys  of  the  same  description  being 
asked  to  define  what  conscience  might  be,  answered  that  it  was  '*  a  thing  a 
b^y  or  ge'mman  hadn't  got,  who,  when  a  lad  found  their  handkerchiefs  and 
gave  them  back  to  them,  didn't  give  the  boy  sixpence." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Irish  wit — the  intentional  and  unintentional.  Of 
this  latter  sort,  there  is  an  absolutely  limitless  supply,  afforded  by  the  redun- 
dancy of  metaphor  and  illustration  common  to  the  national  mind,  and  pro- 
ductive of  absurdities  and  hyperboles  delightful  to  study. 

The  queer  ideas  which  enter  the  fertile  brains  of  Hibernians,  at  all  timet 
are  sufficiently  astonishing.  A  school  of  poor  children  having  read  in  their 
chapter  in  the  Bible  the  denunciations  against  hypocrites  who  '*  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,''  were  afterwards  examined  by  the  benevolent, 
patroness.  Lady  E ,  as  to  their  recollections  of  the  chapter.     *'  What,  in 
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particular,  was  the  sin  of  the  PhariBeefly  children  T*  said  the  ladj.     ''  Atiof 

camali,  my  lady,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

But  beside  these  unintentional  drolleries,  there  is  abundance  of  true  wit 
in  Ireland,  with  a  flavour  all  its  own.  Few  theological  definitions,  for 
instance,  could  bear  the  palm  from  that  of  a  priest,  who,  having  preached  a 
sermon  on  Miracles,  was  asked  by  one  of  his  congregation  walking  homeward^ 
to  explain  a  little  more  lucidly  what  a  miracle  meant.  '*  Is  it  a  miracle  yon 
want  to  understand  f  said  the  priest.  "  Walk  on  then  there  fomiust  me, 
and  I'll  think  how  I  can  explain  it  to  you."  The  man  walked  on  and  the 
priest  came  behind  him  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick.  '*  Ugh  !"  roared 
the  sufferer,  **  Why  did  you  do  that  ?"  "  Did  you  feel  it  ?"  said  the  priest 
"To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  the  unhjippy  disciple.  "  Well  then,  remember 
this.     It  would  have  been  a  '  miracle '  if  you  had  noV* 

Very  lately  a  somewhat  rigid  specimen  of  the  English  governess,  primly 
dressed  as  became  her  years,  and  by  no  means  attractive  in  cork-screw  curls 
and  well  pinched  lips,  addressed  a  Dublin  carman  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
with  the  obnoxious  stipulation — 

"  I  take  you  for  an  hour." 

Cabby  (in  an  insinuating  manner),  ''  Ah  ma'am,  won't  ye  take  me  for 
life?" 

The  lady's  indignation  may  be  easily  figured. 

Scotch  wit  or  "wut,"  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  to  describe — ^perhapa 
because  its  vitality  is  not  very  highly  developed.  Scotch  people  have  good 
sense,  good  brains,  good  culture,  and  super-eminently  good  conscience,  if 
extreme  scrupulosity  constitutes  goodness  in  that  particular.  But  veij 
rarely  indeed  to  these  fine  qualities  do  they  seem  to  add  anything  like  either 
English  humor  or  Irish  wit.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind 
appears  to  be  a  certain  dry  way  of  saying  things  so  exceedingly  plain  and 
sensible  as  to  occasion  the  same  sense  of  surprise  as  that  produced  by  the 
startling  coruscation  of  ideas  belonging  to  real  wit.  Of  this  class  is  a  story 
we  have  heard  of  an  English  geologist,  tempted  on  a  Sunday  in  Scotland 
furtively  to  chip  with  his  pocket-hammer  a  wayside  rock  of  too  tempting  ap- 
pearance. An  old  woman  passing  by  remarked,  with  all  the  sternness  befit- 
ting the  offence,  "It's  not  stones  you're  breaking,  but  the  Sabbath."  Also 
the  old  anecdote  of  the  tourist  indignantly  asking,  "  Does  it  always  rain  in 
this  abominable  country  ?"  and  receiving  the  reply,  "  Na.  It  sometimes 
snaws."  Another  gentleman,  sarcastically  observing,  in  the  midst  of  a  down- 
pour, "  Fine  weather !" — was  answered  doubtfully,  **  Wall !  I  was  thinking 
it  was  raytber  dampish." 

Above  all,  there  is  the  capital  story  of  the  Scotch  lady,  who  was  afraid  to 
go  over  a  certain  ferry  on  a  stormy  day,  and  preferred  going  round  by  the 
bridge.  Her  friends  suggested  to  her  that  she  ought  to  '*  trust  in  the  Lord," 
and  have  no  fear  ;  to  which  she  replied,  "  I'll  na  trust  in  the  Lord  so  long  ai 
there's  a  brigg  in  the  country  !" 

The  advertisement  of  a  Scotch  stage  coach,  some  years  ago,  bore  the 
singular  announcement  that  it  would  always  start  on  Mondays,  "the  Lord 
permitting  and  the  weather  being  favourable," — but  that  failing  to  do  so,  it 
would  go  on  Tuesday  whether  or  iwt 
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Alter  Soott  and  Dean  Ramaay,  however,  it  a  idle  to  talk  as  if  "  Caledonia 
item  and  wild"  had  not  her  merry  moods  occasionally. 

*•  The  inflfienee  of  University  degrees  on  the  Education  of  Women,'* — ^The 
strongest  arguments  which  can  be  used  in  favour  of  offering  some  stimulus 
to  the  higher  intellectual  culture  of  women  are  in  fact  those  which  have 
been  thoughtlessly  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Amazons  have  never  been 
persons  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  nor  have  the  most  learned  women 
shown  any  tendency  to  rush  into  Bloomerism  and  other  ugly  eccentricities. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  and  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance,  that  women  with 
great  natural  force  of  character,  do,  when  denied  a  healthy  outlet  for  their 
energy,  often  indulge  in  unhealthy  extravagances,  simply  because  it  is  a 
necessity  of  their  nature  to  be  active  in  some  way  or  other.  But  the  fast 
women  and  the  masculine  women  are  not  those  who  sit  down  to  their  books 
and  devote  themselves  to  an  orderly  course  of  study.  It  may  be  asserted 
with  still  greater  emphasis,  that  the  hard  and  cold  women  are  precisely  those 
whom  a  consciousness  of  their  unimportance  to  the  world  in  general  has 
made  callous  to  everything  but  their  own  petty,  personal  interests,  and  in 
whom  the  seuse  of  duty  and  responsibility,  or  in  other  words,  the  conscience^ 
has  been  deadened  and  seared  by  fashionable  frivolity. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  alleged  fact  that  women  do  not  them- 
selves want  University  examinations  and  degrees.  It  is  always  difficult  to* 
ascertain  the  "  sense  '*  of  women  on  any  given  subject.  Many  shrink  from 
even  affixing  their  names  to  a  memorial,  and  there  is  no  other  recognised 
method  by  which  they  can,  in  any  corporate  manner,  express  their  opinions* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  more  thoughtful,  there  are  many  who 
are  eager  to  obtain  for  younger  women  educational  aids  of  which  they  cannot 
themselves  enjoy  the  benefit.  The  cordial  support  given  to  this  proposal  by 
Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Grote,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt,  <tc. ,  and  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ladies  concerned  in  the  management  of  Queen's 
College  and  Bedford  College,  sufficiently  attest  the  fact. 

FRASEK'S  magazine. — JULT. 

**  Young  England.*' — "  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  mixing  with  young 
people  now  is  the  absence  of  that  diffidence  or  timidity  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  inexperience.  There  is  in  them  generally,  though  in 
different  degrees,  what  in  the  few  may  be  called  self-possession,  but  in  the 
many  must  be  called  self-as8urance.  Afraid  of  nothing,  abashed  at  nothing^ 
astonished  at  nothing,  they  are  ever  comfortably  assured  of  their  own  perfect 
competence  to  do  or  say  the  right  thing  in  any  given  position.  In  schools, 
in  universities,  in  military  colleges,  or  in  the  world,  wherever  the  young  are 
assembled,  these  peculiarities  are  more  or  less  conspicuous.  Nor  are  they 
confined  to  the  male  sex  alone.  A  girl  of  18  goes  with  as  much  assurance  to 
her  first  drawing-room  as  the  boy  just  out  of  school  goes  to  meet  his  first 
introduction  to  his  professional  superiohi.  Their  elders  remember  such  days 
as  momentous  periods  of  agitation  or  nervous  shyness,  and  accompany  their 
hopeful  offispring  with  words  of  encouragement ;  while,  in  truth^  it  is  more 
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probable  that  the  daughter  will  support  her  mother's  diffidence,  and  the  son 
kindly  patronise  his  father  in  the  forthcoming  trial  to  their  nerves.     One 
'fear  alone  would  be  capable  of  unnerving  either.     If  the  youth  could  imagine 
that  his  companions  suspected  him  of  any  of  the  poor-spirited  qualities  which 
'  are  summed  up  under  the  awful  accusation  of  being  *'  green  ;"  if  the  young 
lady  who  last  week  exchanged  school  room  frocks  for  ball  room  dresses,  could 
suppose  that  anyone  would  doubt  her  perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  societyi 
of  all  proprieties  of  dress,  manners,  and  conduct, — then  indeed  a  cloud  might 
come  over  their  mental  serenity,  and  that  grand  repose  of  self-satisfaction 
might  be  disturbed  ;  but  there  is  little  fear  of  such  trouble  falling  upon  them. 
If  it  were  not  for  smooth  cheeks,  baptismal  registers,  and  empty  talk,  we 
should  rarely  suspect  them  of  youth.    Truly  the  talk  is  the  fatal  snares 
Registers  we  might  not  consult  ;  cheeks  may  owe  much  to  art,  but  the  tongue 
is  indeed  an  unruly  member.     In  manner  and  conduct,  the  assurance  of  a 
settled  position,  or  the  self-assertion  of  tried  character,  may  be  assumed  ;  but 
the  tongue  is  loosed,  and  lo  !  all  disguises  fall  away.     Rushing  with  charao 
teristic  audacity  into  questions  of  literature  and  theology,  morals  and  politics, 
their  age  stands  quickly  revealed.     Then,  according  to  our  mood,  we  may 
laugh  or  weep,  as  we  hear  the  morning's  sermon  and  last  night's  partners 
discussed  with  the  same  off-hand  ease  by  a  set  of  young  ladies  ;  the  heroes  of 
twenty  battles  criticised  by  beardless  boys,  as  they  settle  their  neckties  before 
a  mirror ;  grave  theological  points,   for  which  in  former  ages  men  were 
content  to  die,  settled  between  the  courses  by  creatures  who  were  learning 
their  catechism  last  month  ;  political  questions  and  the  characters  of  public 
men  disposed  of  in  a  few  words  by  lads  whose  own  experiences  being  neces- 
sarily a  blank,  have  at  least  taken  care  to  learn  no  lessons  from  histoiy ; 
points  of  conduct,  puzzling  to  those  who  best  know  the  trials  of  life,  or 
rumours  of  foul-mouthed  scandal,  blasting  honour  and  happiness  in  a  breath, 
talked  over  by  girls  whose  untried  lives  station  has  kept  outwardly  pure,  even 
though  youth  has  failed  to  keep  them  pure  in  mind  or  gentle  in  feeling. 

*'  Want  of  reverence  is  one  of  the  common  faults  of  the  young  in  our  day. 
That  it  should  accompany  great  self-assurance  is  nothing  wonderful,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  other  ;  whether 
the  undue  growth  of  self-importance  first  hides  from  us  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  what  is  out  of  self,  or  whether,  being  first  devoid  of  that  noble  feel- 
ing that  pays  instinctive  homage  to  all  that  is  great,  we  are  driven  to  seek 
satisfaction  in  poor  and  arid  admiration  of  ourselves.  This  knotty  question 
of  precedence  in  mental  infirmity  we  are  fortunately  not  obliged  to  decide  ; 
enough  for  us  is  the  fact  that  in  some  manner  the  tendencies  of  our  age  have 
fostered  a  peculiarity  apparently  little  congenial  to  youth.  For  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that,  left  to  its  natural  instinct,  the  young  mind  is  prone 
to  reverence.  Though  often  rash  and  presiunptuous,  youth  has  generally 
shown  these  faults  in  over  calculating  its  strength,  for  every  great  and  nobis 
deed  that  he  had,  fed  its  hero-worship  and  fired  its  enthusiasm.  A  lofty 
ideal  was  present,  and  the  untried  courage  spumed  every  worldly  obstacle. 
But  the  presumption  of  our  fast  generation  is  no  such  heroic  failing.  It  is 
not  bom  of  overweening  satisfaction  in  actual  achievement.  It  says  not 
**  Wait  and  see  what  we  can  do  !"  but  ''  Look  and  behold  what  we  hxf 
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done  !  how  deep  we  are  in  the  world*8  lore  !  how  free  from  foolish  prejudices  ; 
how  far  above  ancient  objects  of  veneration  f '  Those  who  enjoy  this  con- 
icioiisness  of  inward  strength  naturally  look  not,  as  the  inexperienced  of 
former  ages  looked,  ior  advice  and  encouragement  from  some  whom  they 
respected  or  revered  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  willing  enough  to 
bestow  it ;  thus  their  elders  are  saved  a  world  of  trouble  ;  may  have  guidance 
if  they  will  accept  it,  dismissing  the  old-fashioned  hobbling  guide  called  ex- 
perience. It  is  time  they  should  acknowledge  that  in  place  of  one  Minerva, 
whom  Athens  was  proud  of,  we  have  a  whole  generation  bom  ready  armed 
for  every  conflict;  whose  swaddling-clothes  are  a  panoply  of  wisdom.  No 
wonder  that  they  go  their  way  rejoicing.  They  know  ever3^hing  except  their 
own  ignorance  and  the  few  things  that  may  chance  to  hide,  and  divine  every- 
thing except  the  feelings  which  these  peculiarities  of  theirs  are  apt  to  excite 
in  differently  constituted  minds.  Nor,  as  we  said  above,  are  they  chary  of 
their  superior  wisdom,  but  willingly  impart  it ;  the  misfortune  is  that  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  not  always  clear  to  the  uninitiated,  to  the 
decrepit  understandings  whose  culture  was  mostly  effected  while  slang  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  decent  society  ;  so  that  a  new  dictionary  must  needs 
be  compiled  before  the  sagacity  of  the  fast  school  can  be  usefully  digested 
into  a  new  proverbial  philosophy  for  common  use  and  guidance. 

''  Nil  admirari  is  almost  necessarily  the  motto  of  such  a  school.  It  has  beeo 
at  mil  times  the  resource  of  fools  aping  wisdom  ;  but  now  we  believe  it  is  not 
a  mere  affectation,  but  a  sadly  genuine  state  of  feeling.  Various  causes  have 
combined  to  wither  the  poetic  element  in  the  young  mind,  and  with  it  natur- 
ally decays  the  faculty  of  admiration,  the  source  of  some  of  our  truest  en- 
joyments and  most  elevating  emotions.  The  youngest  can  rarely  be  content 
now  to  see,  and  feel,  and  enjoy  ;  they  must  also,  or  rather  first,  judge,  com- 
pare and  criticise — ^a  process  all  the  more  rapid  the  fewer  the  grounds  passed 
for  comparison  and  judgment.  Many  would  seem  to  have  been  bom  old, 
•o  completely  has  the  gloss  of  life  worn  off  before  the  fulness  of  life  has  ever 
been  tasted.  They  come  from  country  homes,  and  London  seems  quite  com« 
monplace  to  them.  They  go  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time,  and  are  per- 
fectly composed  ;  for  ever  a  la  hauteur  des  circofistancea,  they  criticise  the 
airangemeuts,  the  acting,  the  getting  up,  and  the  audience  with  the  aplomb 
of  an  habitu^.  They  go  abroad  and  no  contrast  seems  to  prompt  an  inquiry, 
or  waken  an  emotion  of  surprise.  They  see  the  grandeur  of  nature,  or  the 
marvels  of  art,  or  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  they  may  approve,  but  not 
wonder  ;  they  may  express  a  judgment  but  not  ask  a  question  ;  they  may  be 
satisfied,  and  gratify  science  or  nature  by  sapng  so,  but  not  be  wrought  into 
that  state  in  which  fuller  minds  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  the 
sublime,  and  yield  themselves  with  a  sense  of  fuller  life  to  the  emotion  which 
finds  no  utterance.  Never,  perhaps,  were  such  varied  excitements  presented 
to  eye  and  ear  as  in  the  present  day  ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  pure  and  simple  spirit  of  enjoyment,  the  excitement  itself  is  the  sole 
object.  It  is  not  ihe  music,  or  the  scenery,  or  the  riding  which  is  the  at- 
traction, but  the  party  with  whom  these  pleasures  are  tu  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
dinner  or  the  dress  involved,  according  as  it  is  a  male  or  female  imagination 
ibftt  dwells  upon  the  prospect.    It  follows  that  there  is  little  medium  betweea 
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■  excitement  and  ennui :  and  that  the  latter  quickly  resumes  its  sway  till  some 
new  thing  awakens  a  moment's  curiosity,  or  promises  some  fresh  stimnliUL 
The  love  of  excitement  explains  why,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  apathy, 
there  exists  an  insatiable  craving  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  fmu 
-Strange  enough  are  some  of  the  things  which  go  under  that  name.  Outm 
dress,  outre  language,  outre  manners,  and  outre  flirting  all  come  under  this 
head.  Even  in  the  female  use  of  the  term  it  often  includes  slang,  smoking, 
and  a  somewhat  questionable  love  of  adventure  ;  while  used  by  the  noUer 
sex,  it  would  be  hard  to  limit  its  signification ;  since  ranging  through  eveiy 
puerile  amusement,  it  has  been  seen  also  to  embrace  that  rare  delight  in 
•other  men's  peril,  which  inspired  certain  chroniclers  of  Indian  horrors  and 
•certain  amateur  camp-followers  of  Garibaldi — voluntary  witnesses  of  a  natioui 
«trugle  for  life  or  death,  who  rode  out  to  a  battle  field  to  get  an  appetite  for 
l>reakfast,  and  made  merry  over  the  squalid  equipments  of  an  army  of  heroes." 


GOOD  WORDS. — JULY. 

"  On  Cotne«»."— By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart. 

During  the  epoch  of  recorded  history,  namely  6000  years,  the  number  of 
,  comets  which  have  been,  or  might  have  been  seen  is  probably  between  20,000 
and  30,000. 

That  same  great  comet  of  1680,  which  occurred  while  Newton  was  brooding 
over  those  grand  ideas  which  broke  upon  the  world  like  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  in  his  '^  Principia,"  afforded  him  a  beautiful  occasion  to  test  the  truth  of 
his  gravitation  theory  by  the  most  extreme  case  which  could  be  proposed.— 
The  planets  were  tame  and  gentle  things  to  deal  with  ;  a  little  tightening  of 
the  rein  here,  and  a  little  relaxation  there,  as  they  careered  round  and  round 
would  suffice,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  regular,  and  guide  them  in  their  graceful 
and  smooth  evolutions.     But  here  he  had  a  stranger  from  afar — from  out  be- 
yond the  extremest  limits  of  our  system — dashing  in,  scorning  all  their  con- 
ventions, cutting  across  all  their  orbits,  and  rushing  like  some  wild  infuriated 
thing  close  up  to  the  central  sun,  and  turning  short  round  it  in  a  sharp  and 
violent  cuiTe,  and  with  a  speed  (for  such  it  was)  of  1,200,000  miles  an  hour  at 
the  turning  point,  and  then  going  off  as  if  curbed  by  the  guidance  of  a  fim 
and  steady  leading  rein  held  by  a  powerful  hand,  in  a  path  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  its  arrival,  with  perfect  regularity  and  beautiful  precision  ;  in  conform- 
ity to  a  rule  which  required  not  the  smallest  alteration  in  its  wording  to  make 
it  applicable  to  such  a  case.      If  anything  could  carry  conviction  to  men'i 
minds  of  the  truth  of  a  theory,  it  was  this.      And  it  did  so.     I  believe  thai 
Newton's  explanation  of  the  motions  of  comets,  so  exemplified,  was  that  which 
stamped  his  discoveries  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the  impress  of  reality  beyond 
all  other  things. 

This  comet  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen.  It  appeared  from 
November,  1680,  to  March,  1681.  In  its  approach  to  the  sun  it  was  not  veiy 
bright,  but  began  to  throw  out  a  tail  when  about  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the 
earth.  It  passed  its  perihelion  on  December  8th,  and  when  nearest,  it  wtf 
one^tixth  part  of  the  sun's  diameter  from  his  surface  (one-fifty-fourth  part  0^ 
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an  inch  on  the  conventional  scale  of  our  imaginary  figure),  and  at  that  mo- 
ment had  the  aatoniahing  speed  I  have  just  mentioned.  Now,  dbtervt  ont 
"tidngy.  The  distance  from  the  snn*s  centre  was  about  ttv  part  of  our  distance 
from  it.  All  the  heat  we  enjoy  in  this  earth  comes  from  the  sun.  Imagint 
the  heat  we  should  have  to  endure  if  the  sun  were  to  approach  us,  or  we  the 
mm  to  -f^  part  of  its  present  distance  !  It  would  not  be  merely  as  if  160  suns 
were  shining  on  us  all  at  once,  but  160  times  160,  according  to  a  rule  which  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  such  matters.  Now  that  is  25,600. 
Only  imagine  a  glare  25,600  times  fiercer  than  that  of  an  equatorial  sunshine 
«t  noonday  with  the  sim  vertical !  And  again  only  conceive  a  light  25,600 
times  more  glaring  than  the  glare  of  such  a  noonday  !  In  such  a  heat  there 
is  no  solid  substance  we  know  of  which  would  not  run  like  water,  boil,  and  be 
converted  into  smoke  or  vapour.  No  wonder  it  gave  evidence  of  violent  ex* 
citement.  Coming  from  the  cold  region  outside  the  planetary  system  torpid 
and  ice-bound,  already,  when  arrived  even  in  our  temperate  region,  it  began 
to  show  signs  of  internal  activity  :  the  head  began  to  develop  and  the  tail  to 
elongate,  till  the  comet  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of.  No  human  eye  beheld 
the  wondrous  spectacle  it  must  have  offered  on  the  8th  of  December.  Only 
four  days  afterwards,  however,  it  was  seen,  and  its  tail,  whose  direction  was 
reversed,  and  which  (observe)  could  not  possibly  be  ih%  same  tail  it  had  before 
(for  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  stick  brandished  round,  or  a  flaming  sword, 
but  fresh  matter  continually  streaming  forth) — its  tail,  I  say,  had  abready 
lengthened  to  an  extent  of  about  ninety  millions  of  miles,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  hhot  out  with  immense  force  in  a  direction  from  the  sun  ;  a  force  far 
greater  than  that  with  which  the  sun  acted  on  and  controlled  the  head  of  the 
eomet  itself,  which,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed,  took  from  November 
10th  to  December  8th,  or  twenty-eight  days,  to  fall  to  the  sun  from  the  sanjie 
distance,  and  that  with  all  the  velocity  it  had  on  November  10th  to  start  wUh, 

All  this  is  very  mysterious.  We  shall  never  perhaps  quite  understand  it ; 
but  the  mystery  will  be,  at  all  events,  a  little  diminished  when  we  shall  have 
described  some  of  the  things  which  are  seen  to  be  going  on  in  the  heads  of 
<x>mets  under  the  excitement  of  the  sun's  action,  and  when  calming  and  quiet- 
ing down  afterwards. 

"  Good  Words  for  CTiiWrcn."— These  are  "Endless  Life,"  "  Endless  Joy," 
**Our  Father,"  "Trust  in  God." 

"  Wfiat  Hester  Durham  lived  for  "  is  a  beautiful  and  affecting  story  of  the 
Indian  Kebellion. 

''Sisterhoods," 

**  Woe  because  of  Offences,*^ 

'*  Eemembrat^cej"  d;c.,  <fcc. 

•    THE  COBKHILL  MAOAZINB. — JULY. 

**  Over-eating  and  Under-eating." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  children  of  Lancashire,  since  the  cotton  dis- 
tress, have  actually  become  more  healthy,  and  the  mortality  among  these  lit- 
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tie  helpless  things  has  become  markedly  less.  The  explanation  is  simple,  the 
mothers  are  now  unemployed,  and  have  time  to  atttend  to  the  feeding  of  their 
children,  and  they  are  far  more  skilful  at  this  task  than  the  incompetent  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  ordinarily  confided.  People  in  general  eat  too  much,  and 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  with  abundance  of  food  is  productive  of  Hiwrta^w 
The  value  of  different  kinds  of  food  is  generally  misunderstood.  Onions  are 
now  regarded  as  equal  in  nutritious  qualities  to  four  times  their  weight  of  any 
vegetable  except  leeks.  Cheese  is  also  as  nutritive  a  diet  as  one  can  name^ 
but  it  ought  to  be  well  masticated.  White  bread  is  far  less  nutricious  than 
brown,  and  yet  it  is  commonly  prefered  by  the  poorer  classes  in  England .-« 
Ignorance  of  knowing  what  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  is  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
ery in  the  aggregate. 

'<  Wat  Nero  a  Monster," — ^This  paper  throws  the  gravest  doubts  on  the 
generally  received  impressions  respecting  Nero's  character.  The  testimony  of 
the  classic  witnesses  against  this  man  is  discussed,  dissected  and  overthrown. 
Science  is  appealed  to  as  establishing  almost  beyond  doubt  the  absurdity  of 
some  of  the  charges  which  have  blackened  Nero's  reputation.  Common  sense 
is  next  called  into  the  witness-box  and  throws  her  sheltering  wing  over  the 
emperor.  All  that  is  thoroughly  reliable  is  the  fact  that  a  tradition  of  Nero's 
infancy  existed,  and  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  ;  a  tradition  all  the  more 
noticeable  since  it  was  coupled  with  one  which  made  his  early  years  of  bril- 
liant promise,  so  that  Trajan  in  after  days  expressed  the  wish  that  his  whole 
reign  might  rival  the  splendor  of  Nero's  commencement. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  the  object  of  his  essay  to  be  less  the  vindication 
of  Nero's  character,  than  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  to  be 
vigilant  in  its  demands  of  evidence,  when  called  upon,  either  in  history  or 
in  gossip  circulated  about  living  men,  to  accept  statements  affecting  character 
and  motives. 

*^The  Small  House  at  Allington"  is  becoming  very  interesting,  and  will 
probably  prove  a  far  more  acceptable  tale  for  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
Comhill  than  the  more  highly  wrought  and  polished  historical  romance  whioK 
bears  the  title  of 

*'Romola," 

"  Professional  Etiquette." 

"  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman,  who  lived  in  a  somewhat  lonely  part  of  tlie 
country,  was  asked  to  go  and  see  a  poor  neighbour  who  was  very  ilL     On  bis^ 
arrival  he  found  the  man  at  the  point  of  death,  and  extremely  anxious  to  se^ 
a  clergyman.     The  visitor  went  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  who  lived  near, 
and  told  him  of  the  dying  man's  wish.     The  clergyman  replied  that  as  th^ 
house  of  the  dying  man  was  out  of  his  parish  he  could  not  interfere,  nor^ 
oould  any  remonstrances  induce  him  to  do  so.     An  eminent  lawyer  was  m^- 
fortunate  as  to  be  made  the  heir  of  a  rich  and  childless  old  man,  who,  fallings 
fl],  showed  him  his  will,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  testator  had  given  iw 
ife-interest  only  to  his  intended  heir.     When  tliis  was  pointed  out  to  the  sick 
man  he  said,  "Yes,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  you  meant  never  to  marry f 
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^I  may  have  said  so,'*  was  the  answer,  *'but  I  certainly  did  not  seriously 
mean  it,  and  at  any  rate  I  should  not  wish  you  to  act  upon  that  assumption." 
''Then/*  said  the  sick  man,  '*draw  up  the  will  so  as  to  give  yourself  the 
absolute  property,  and  I  will  execute  it."  The  lawyer  replied,  that  he  could 
not  make  a  will  in  his  own  favour,  and  before  another  lawyer  could  be  found 
the  testator  had  died,  and  the  mistake  had  become  irreparable.  A  gentleman 
was  poisoned  but  escaped  with  his  life  ;  the  poison  remained  in  his  body,  and 
caused  him  grievous  suffering.  He  employed  certain  unrecognized  remedies, 
and  by  means  of  them,  as  he  considered,  recovered  his  health,  and  got  the 
poison  out  of  his  system.  He  went  to  an  eminent  physician  and  described 
bis  case.  The  physician  said,  '^  I  will  treat  you  on  the  supposition  that  yon 
really  have  got  rid  of  the  poison,  but  don't  tell  of  me,  for  the  remedy  which, 
as  you  say,  has  got  it  out,  is  not  recognized  by  the  profession." 

"  These  illustrations  are  instances  taken  from  the  three  learned  professions 
of  a  sort  of  secret  code  of  laws,  of  which  the  outside  world  imderstands 
neither  the  principles  nor  the  applications,  but  which  exercise  a  wider  influ- 
ence than  most  people  would  suppose  over  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the 
most  important  classes  of  the  community." 


LOKDON  SOOIBTT. — J17LT. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  number  of  the  series,  as  far  as  its  literary  character 
goes.  The  illustrations,  too,  are  good,  but  not  equal  to  those  which  beautify 
some  preceding  numbers. 

**  The  first  time  I  sa/w  Her^*  is  the  beginning  of  a  London  story,  which 
promises  to  become  particularly  interesting. 

**The  Derby  Day  under  an  UmbreUa,'^ — One  never  tires  reading  good  des- 
eriptions  of  the  Derby  Day,  and  although  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
writer  viewed  this  great  national  fdte  were  not  encouraging,  yet  he  succeeds 
in  giving  a  very  interesting  and  lively  narrative  under  unfavourable  circi:(m- 
stances.  The  rain-  did  not  in  the  least  degree  lessen  the  fun  or  mar  the 
enjoyment  of  thousands,  although  the  uncloaked  public  must  have  had  their 
ardour,  but  evidently  net  their  spirits,  damped  by  the  downfall.  The  illus* 
trations  are  worthy  of  Puiich. 

^*  Among  the  Powder.  ^^ — One  would  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  a  minute 
description  of  a  powder  manufactory  in  London  Society.  The  writer  succeeds^ 
Jbowever,  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  his  subject  admirably,  and  treats  of 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  crushing  mills,  drying  mills,  and  magazines, 
as  if  they  were  the  liveliest  subjects  for  light  literature. 

"  The  Doctors  Fortune." 

**JBovf  $he  was  dressed  for  the  BalL*^— 

**  Roses  glowed  ardent  red  on  her  dress. 

Glowed  ardent  red  on  her  lips, 
Roses  fainted  and  drooped  on  her  hair, 

And  died  on  her  finger  tips. 
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"  Gk)ld  elasped  the  marble  cnrre  of  her  atmf , 
It  wound  roand  her  throat  bo  fair, 

It  coaxing  drooped  from  her  pearlj  ears, 
And  rippling  gold  was  her  hiur.'' 

**Dieken^8  Dog$;  or,  the  Lemduer  of  Fuiion.** 
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THB  iroBTH  AMSBIOAK  EETUW — JTTLY,   1863. 

**  Hie  North  American  Review "  has  now  been  published  for  more  fhaa 
forty  years.  It  has  long  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  Americia 
periodical  literature.     The  July  number  contains  articles  on 

I.  Traits  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  his  Titan. 
II.  Peerages  and  Genealogies. 
III.  The  Chronology,  Topography  and  Archteolgy  of  the  life  of  Chiist. 
lY.  Liberia  College.     &c.,  &c. 

'*  Peerages  and  Genealogies,*^ — The  English  nobility  is  of  Norman  oxigin. 
Few  of  the  Saxon  families  survived  the  Conquest,  and  those  which  did  wen 
subjected  to  the  feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Conqueror.     The  earliest 
honours  were  territorial,  the  counts  or  earls  being  governors  of  counties,  with 
high  authority,  and  the  barons  feudal  tenants.    All  the  tenants  in  capiUf 
whether  by  knight's  service  or  grand  sergeautry,  were  required  to  give  their 
attendance  upon  the  sovereign  at  stated  times,  and  at  times  to  give  advice. 
The  transfer  of  the  tenure  to  another  person  transferred  the  honours  and 
duties  to  him.     Thus  were  created  barons  by  tenure,  and  such  were  all  the 
great  baronies  of  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings.     It  has  for  a  long  time  be60 
in  dispute  whether  the  possession  of  one  of  these  ancient  baronies  entitled  the 
owner  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  question  was  fre- 
quently raised,  but  never  decided  until  two  years  ago,  when  Sir  M.  Berkel^ 
claimed  a  summons  as  proprietor  of  Berkeley  Castlo,  and  it  was'then  declared 
that  baronies  by  tenure  had  long  ceased  to  exist  in  England. 

Baronies  by  writ  of  summons  followed  the  tenure  baronies.  These  irere 
created  by  a  writ  of  summons  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  certain  individaali 
to  attend  Parliament.  Some  persons  were  summoned  regularly,  others  on)/ 
occasionally,  or  even  only  once.  The  custom  varied,  also,  as  to  the  heirs  of 
a  first  baron.  But  if  a  person  summoned  actually  sat  in  Parliament,  be 
acquired  a  barony  in  fee,  which  descended  like  real  estate  at  common  ]f>% 
the  males  taking  in  succession,  and  the  females  together.  In  the  latter  caM 
the  barony  falls  into  abeyance^  and  so  continues  imtil  all  the  heira  but  ooa 
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sre  extinct,  or  until  called  oat  of  abeyance,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  co-heirB, 
by  the  sovereign.  Most  of  the  older  baronies  now  giving  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords  have  been  derived  in  this  manner,  as  those  of  De  Roe,  De  Clifford, 
Clinton,  Hastings,  Camoys,  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  and  Willoughby  De  Broke, 
the  peers  of  these  names  being  descendants  in  the  female  line  of  the  original 
grantees. 

But  for  a  long  time  baronies,  as  well  as  peerages,  have  been  created  by 
patent,  and  the  honour  descends  according  to  the  limitation  contained  in  the 
patent,  which  in  England  commonly  restricts  the  succession  to  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  first  peer,  though  occasionally  it  is  extended  to  collateral 
and  female  heirs.  In  Scotland  peerages  were  generally  granted  to  the  hein 
general,  so  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  some  of  them  ever  to  become 
extinct. 

The  foreign  title  of  Viscount,  which  ranks  next  above  that  of  Baron,  was 
introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  never  been  very  popular,  and 
was  very  little  conferred  until  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  Viscounty  of 
Hereford,  conferred  iu  1550  on  the  Devereux  family,  is  the  oldest  one  giving 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Next,  at  a  long  interval,  comes  that  of  Bol- 
ingbroke,  conferred  by  Queen  Anne  on  the  celebrated  statesman. 

The  title  of  Earl  is  the  oldest  in  the  peerage,  and  was,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
official  name  for  the  governor  of  a  county  or  province,  though  not  since  the 
Conquest.  It  has  long  been  the  favourite  title  in  England,  and  in  Scotland 
the  earls  outnumber  all  the  other  peers  together.  The  oldest  earldom  is  that 
of  Shrewsbury,  conferred  on  the  Talbots  in  1442. 

The  title  of  Marquess,  next  above  that  of  Earl,  was  seldom  conferred  until 
the  reign  of  George  III.  The  oldest  marquessate  is  that  of  Winchester, 
enjoyed  by  the  Paulets,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1551.  Next  in  the 
English  peerage  is  Lansdowue,  created  in  1784.  In  the  Scotch  peerage  there 
are  four  marquessates  ;  in  Ireland,  they  i^e  more  numerous. 

The  title  of  Duke  was  introduced  into  England  by  Edward  III.,  who 
created  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Cornwall, — a  title  which  de- 
scends to  all  his  successors,  and  gives  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lonls.  The  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  created  in  1483,  is  the  oldest  after 
ComwalL  That  of  Somerset  dates  from  1546.  This  great  title  was  rarely 
conferred,  except  upon  princes  of  the  blood,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  and  some  of  his  immediate  successors  were  very  liberal  in  bestowing  it. 
Of  late,  again,  it  has  been  bestowed  charily,  and  the  number  of  peers  bearing 
it  has  actually  decreased.  The  last  created  were  those  of  Sutherland  and 
Cleveland  in  1833.  It  is  understood  that  it  was  offered  to  the  late  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  Fitz- William,  but  declined  by  those  eminent  men. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  not  contain  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  and  was  comparatively  small  until  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Pitt  as  Prime  Minister  in  1783.  That  statesman  recommended  a  great  num- 
ber for  the  honours  of  the  peerage, — his  peers  included  the  wealthy  county 
families  of  Lowther,  Vernon,  Bagot,  and  Lascelles,  and  many  Scotch  and 
Iziah  lords ;  and  his  successors  in  office  have  also  generally  been  liberal  in 
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titles.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  in  increase  with  th* 
population  and  wealth  of  the  country.  The  country  gentlemen  have  furnished 
most  of  the  new  creations.  Next  in  numbers  probably  comes  the  bar,  and 
then  those  distinguished  in  political  and  military  life.  Many  families  have 
owed  their  foundation  to  trade  and  commerce  ;  but  the  number  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  who  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
has  been  small.  It  includes  Lords  Carrington,  Ashburton,  Overstone,  and 
Helper.  Literature  has  one  great  name, — the  late  Lord  Macaulay.  The 
House  of  Lords  contains  three  royal  princes — the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  the  King  of  Hanover,  as  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge, — twenty  other  dukes,  nineteen  marquesses,  one  hundred  and 
ten  earls,  twenty-two  viscounts,  and  two  hu  dred  and  ten  barons.  This  list 
includes  all  the  hereditary  members.  There  are  also  sixteen  representatives 
of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  twenty-eight  representative  peers  from  Lreland,  and 
thirty-two  bishops, — in  all,  four  hundred  and  sixty  members.  The  Irish 
representative  peers  are  chosen  for  life  ;  those  of  Scotland,  for  a  single  Par- 
liament. While  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  are  entitled  only  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  their  order  to  represent  them,  many,  and,  indeed,  all  the  more 
influential  among  them,  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  virtue  of  English  titles 
conferred  upon  them.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland  sits  and 
votes  as  Duke  of  Brandon  ;  the  Duke  of  fiuccleuch,  as  Earl  of  Doncaster ; 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  as  Viscount  Leinster ;  and  the  Harquess  of 
Ormond,  as  Baron  Ormond.  The  peerages  of  the  three  kingdoms  number 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including  twenty-seven  dukes.  While  a 
large  number  of  peers  are  peers  of  two  out  of  three  kingdoms,  only  three 
persons  are  peers  of  all, — the  Marquesses  of  Abercom  and  Hastings,  and  the 
Earl  of  Verulam.  An  Irish  peer,  when  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Home 
of  Lords,  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  constituency  out  of 
Ireland.  The  second  Marquess  of  Londonderry  (better  known  as  Lord 
Castlereagh)  and  the  present  Viscount  Palmerston  are  distinguished  instanosa 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  Scotch  peers  ;  but 
the  question  has  never  been  tested. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  commoner  is  raised  at  once  to  a  higher  rank  than  Vis- 
oount,  or  even  than  Baron.  George  III.  did  this  but  twice, — ^in  1766,  when 
William  Pitt  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  in  1784,  when  Sir  Jamas 
Lowther  was  made  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ;  and  her  present  Majesty  has  done  it 
but  three  times, — in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Thomas  William  Coke  of  Holkham  HsD, 
the  Nestor  of  the  Whig  party,  created  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1837,  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  made  Earl  of  Ellesmere  in  1846,  and  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
made  Earl  Russell  in  1861. 


AMBRIOAN  JOURNAL  OF  8CIEKCB  AND   ART. — JULY. 

"  Fossil  footmarks  of  the  Connecticut  VoWcy." — Professor  Hitchcock  quotfli 
the  views  arrived  at  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of 
animals  existing  during  the  early  periods  of  the  earth's  history.     ''The  worid 
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will  haye  finally  to  settle  down  to  the  belief,  that  there  were  Reptilian  birds 
In  ancient  times,  as  well  as  Ichthyoid  Reptiles  and  Odticoid  Mammals.' 


9t 


*'0n  the  L^imitiosity  of  Meteors." — ^Mr.  6.  V.  Marsh  states  that  the 
greatest  splendor  of  meteors  does  not  arise  from  the  meteor  itself,  but  from 
the  air  which  surrounds  it.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  considerations  he 
enumerates  lead,  is  that  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  even  to  its 
utmost  Umit,  are  grand  resorvoirs  of  latent  heat,  most  admirably  adapted  for 
the  protection  of  the  earth  from  collision  with  bodies  approaching  it  with 
planetary  velocity  from  without.  The  intruder  is  invariably  surrounded 
with  a  fiery  envelope,  heated  to  the  greatest  conceivable  intensity ;  its  sur- 
&ce  is  burned  off  or  dissipated  into  vapour,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
stratum  immediately  beneath  the  burning  surface  tears  the  body  into  frag- 
ments, each  of  which,  retaining  its  planetary  velocity,  is  instantly  surrounded 
by  a  similar  envelope,  which  produces  like  efiect ;  and  so  on,  until  in  most 
cases  the  whole  is  burned  up  or  vaporized. 

The  abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Learned  Societies,  contain  notices 
of  most  of  the  important  scientific  decisions  of  the  day,  and  the  *  Scientific ' 
Intelligence,  brings  the  reader  face  to  face  with  what  is  doing  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  all  the  vast  fields  of  Natural  Science.  Most  of  the  articles 
in  this  number  are  of  a  purely  Scientific  character. 
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May. 

1.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Canada.     Part  V. 
By  Prof.  Chapman,  Ph.  D. 

IL  Onihe  Two  Species  of  Astacus  found  in  Canada.     By  T.  J.  Cottle,  Esq. 

in.  List  of  Plants  Collected  chiefly  in  the  immediate  Neighbourhood  of  London 
C.  W.     By  W.  Saunders. 

VL  Mean  Meteordogieal  Results  at  Toronto^  for  1862.      By  G.  T.  Kingston, 
M.  A. 

V.  Notes  mh  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Oil  Wells  at  EnniskiUen.    By  Sand- 
ford  Fleming,  C.  E. 

The  supply  of  oil  from  flowing  wells  is  sadly  on  the  wane  at  Enniskillen. 
The  deepest  wells  have  ceased  to  flow  first,  that  is  to  yield  petroleum,  for  they 
still  give  abundance  of  brine.  The  quantity  exported  from  EnniskiUen  had 
reached  180,000  barrels  in  March,  yet  double  that  quantity  has  been  dis- 
flluffgad  by  the  wells.  The  <'  test"  well  designed  to  be  1000  feet  deep  has 
Bot  jet  been  completed. 
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JtiZy. 

The  July  number  in  almost  ezclusively  devoted  to  mathematical  qnestiom^ 
There  is  a  very  interesting  translation  of  a  Memoir  written  by  M.  Arago,  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Sun  and  of  some  of  the  Stars.  The  foUowing  extrad 
will  aflford  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  sun  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  his  comparative  insignificance  when  placed,  so  to  speak,  side  by 
side  with  the  fixed  stars.  Our  sun  is  really  but  an  atom  compared  with  the 
infinite  host  of  starry  worlds  which  the  telescope  reveals  to  us. 

'^'Archelaus,  who  lived  488  B.C.,  and  was  the  last  philosopher  of  the  loniaa 
sect,  said  of  the  sun : — '  He  is  a  star  ;   only  this  star  exceeds  all  the  rest  in 
magnitude.'    This  conjecture  (for  that  which  is  founded  neither  on  measure- 
ment nor  experiment  deserves  no  other  name)  was  certainly  very  bold  and 
beautiful     Let  us  pass  across  an  interval  of  more  than  two  thousand  yea^^ 
and  we  shall  find  the  relations  between  the  sun  and  the  stars  established  by 
the  labors  of  the  modems  on  bases  which  defy  all  criticism.    About  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  ago,  astronomers  sought  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  staia 
from  the  earth.     Repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
problem  was  insoluble.     But  what  are  the  obstacles  over  which  genius  united 
to  perseverance  cannot  ultimately  prevail  ?    We  have  learned  within  the  last 
few  years  the  distance  which  separates  us  from  the  nearest  stars.     This  die> 
tance  is  about  206,000  times  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  that  is  more 
than  206,000  times  38  millions  of   leagues.     The  product  of   206,000  timet 
38,000,000  would  too  far  exceed  numbers  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering^ 
to  render  it  of  any  use  to  state.     The  imagination  will  be  more  struck  by  the 
immensity  of  this  number  if  I  connect  it  with  the  velocity  of  light.     The  star 
Alpha  of  the  constellation  Centaur  is  the  earth's  nearest  neighbour,  if  indeed 
we  may  speak  at  all  of  neighbourhood  when  we  are  dealing  with  such  dis- 
tances as  in  this  case.     The  light  of  Alpha  Centauri  takes  more  than  three 
years  to  reach  us,  so  that  if  the  star  were  anihilated,  we  should  still  see  it  for 
three  years  after  its  extinction.     When  we  remember  that  light  traverses 
77,000  leagues  (308,000  kilometres)  in  a  second  of  time,  that  the  day  is  com- 
posed of  86,400  seconds,  and  the  year  of  365  days,  we  may  well  stand,  as  it 
were,  aghast  at  the  immensity  of  these  numbers.    Furnished  with  these  data, 
let  us  transport  the  sun  to  the  distance  of  the  star  which  is  nearest  to  us  of 
all,  then  this  circular  disk  so  vast,  which  in  the  morning  lifts  itself  so  gradu- 
ally and  majestically  above  the  horizon,  and  in  the  evening  takes  a  consider- 
able time  to  descend  completely  below  that  plane,  will  no  longer  poasesi 
sensible  dimension  even   in  the  strongest  telescopes,  and  its  brightness  wiH 
range  it  among  stars  of  the  third  magnitude.     You  see,  gentlemen,  what  has 
become  of  the  conjecture  of  Archelaus !     We  may  possibly  feel  a  little 
humiliated  at  the  result  which  reduces  to  so  small  a  matter  our  place  in  the 
material  world.     But  let  us  reflect  that  man  has  arrived  at  this  result  b^ 
drawing  all  from  his  own  peculiar  fund,  and  we  shall  recognise  in  this  hii^ 
elevation  to  the  most  eminent  rank  in  the  domain  of  ideas.     Astronomic^ 
investigations  may  therefore  well  excuse  a  little  vanity  on  our  part." 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES.* 

Canadian  Whigs  of  1776. — ^The  CanadiAns  who  joined  the  Amerioana 
dnriiig  the  Revolution,  were  refused,  on  dying,  christian  burial  by  their  clergy, 
snd  were  interred  outside  of  consecrated  ground.  This  was  insisted  on  in  all 
CMes  where  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  error  of  their  course,  and  express 
regret  for  it.  It  is  related  of  one  of  these,  that  when  the  curS  came  to  exhort 
him  to  avow  his  faults,  he  half  rose  from  his  bed  and  eyeing  him  scornfully, 
exdaimed,  '*  Tou  smell  English !"  then  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  expired. 

Lord  Amherst  and  General  Wolfe. — In  looking  over  a  pile  of  letters 
of  a  worthy  person  now  deceased,  I  find  the  following  : — 

Lord  Amherst,  the  capturer  of  Louisburg,  and  conqueror  of  Canada,  was 
a  personal  friend  of  my  father  (Collector  for  a  long  time  of  the  Port  of  Hal- 
ifiuL),  who  often  related  the  following  anecdote : — 

'*  Wolfe,  who  was  second  in  command,  proposed  to  take  Louisburg  in  ten 
days,  if  the  General  would  intrust  the  enterprise  to  him,  with  the  loss  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.*'  Lord  Amherst  replied,  ''  I  will  take  it  in 
weeks  without  the  loss  of  one,"    But  he  did  not  fulfil  all  the  promise. 


"Indian  Sculptures. — Col.  J.  W.  Foster  recently  presented  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  four  photographs  of  specimens  of  sculpture  recently  ex- 
humed from  mounds  in  Missouri,  possessing  a  marked  ethnological  interest. 
The  figures  are  totally  dissimilar  in  outline  and  costume  to  the  modem  "  In- 
dian races.  CoL  Foster  designs  to  present  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  a 
monograph  on  these  valuable  and  rare  archaeological  remains. 


THE  HON.  THOS.  D'ARCY  McGEE  AND  THE  BRITISH  AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE, 

We  have  very  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  friends  of  the 
British  American  Magazine  to  the  following  card,  which  has  appeared  in 
mimerous  Canadian  papers  : — 

A  CARD — ^THE   CANADIAN  MAGAZINES. 

''  Some  months  ago  I  promised  a  few  literary  friends  here,  and  at  Quebec, 

^  aid  them  in  starting  a  new  Canadian  Magazine — ^to  be  called  the  National 

.^ctgazine.     The  project  not  having  matured,  up  to  the  period  of  my  late 

^beence  from  Canada,  and  the  British  American  having,  in  the  meantime, 

m  called  into  existence  at  Toronto,  under  the  editorship  of  one  to  whom 


«  From  the  Historical  Magazins,    Now  York :  Charles  B.  Richardson. 
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Canada  owes  already  bo  much — Professor  H.  T.  Hind — I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  be  doing  justice  to  my  own  sense  of  propriety  or  patriotism  if  I  wert 
instrumental  in  now  establishing  what  might  be  considered  a  rival  to  tha 
BriHsh  American.  The  patronage  within  the  Province  is  admittedly  too 
limited  to  be  advantageously  divided ;  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend 
those  friends  who  may  have  subscribed  to  the  projected  National  Magagkm 
on  my  account,  to  transfer  their  subscriptions  to  the  BritUh  American — thai 
they  may  secure  first  one  Monthly,  creditable  to  the  whole  countiy. 

<<  (Signed)  Thomas  D'A&ot  MoQn 

<< Montreal,  August  3,  1863." 


A  PLEA  FOR  BRITISH  AMERICAN  NATIONALITY. 

We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  the  October  number  of  the 
American  Magazine  will  contain  a  second  article  on  '*A  Plea  for 
American  Nationality,"  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  SINCE  AUGUST  Isi. 

«  Smithsonian  Reports  for  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,  1861" 
From  the  Secretary. 

''Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute."  Vol.  V.,  June  1863,  No.  8. 
Salem  :  G.  M.  Whipple  and  A.  A.  Smith. 

''  The  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the  Antiquitiai^ 
History,  and  Biography  of  America."  January  to  July,  1863.  New 
York  :  Charles  B.  Richardson. 

''  A  Discourse  Preached  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Toronto,  on  the  24th  Mayi 
1863."    By  John  Barclay,  D.D.     Toronto  :  Lovell  A  Gibson. 

"Journal  of  Education,"  Lower  Canada.     1863. 

"Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  made  at  the  United  3^1^ 
Naval  Observatory  during  the  year  1861."  Commander  J«  MoGilfiiy 
Superintendent.     From  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 

"  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Affidn  and 
Financial  Economy  of  the  Toronto  University  and  University  CoUegs," 
Upper  Canada. 

'*  The  Credit  Foncier."  By  G.  B.  De  Boucherville.  Annexed  to  the  Reporl 
of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  9rd 
March,  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  it  in  Lower  OanadSb 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  D. ,  Newmarket — Tea  will  find  a  parcel  and  letter  at  the  Pablishen  0.  0., 
Toronto—"  Margaret"  will  appear  in  the  next  number.  J.  B.,  KingtUm— Uadir 
eonsideration. 
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A  FTJETHER  PLEA  FOR  BRITISH  AMERICAN 

NATIONALITY. 

BT  THB-  HONOURABLE   THOMAS   d'aBCY    M'OBB. 

To  consider  well  of  their  own  coudition,  has  been  recommended  to  in- 
dividuals from  the  remotest  times  as  the  highest  wisdom  ;  and  assuredly 
the  duty  of  self-examination  is  no  less  SEiluiarj  to  great  communities. — 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  secret  of  national  vigor  and  longevity, 
lies  hidden  in  this  capacity  for  searching  self-examination.  Those  em- 
pires which  have  possessed,  and  never  parted  with  that  gift,  have  retained 
power  longest,  and  recovered  most  readily  from  aU  their  reverses ;  while 
those  who  form  false  confidence  or  false  tenderness,  from  the  dearth  of 
moral  courage,  or  the  decay  of  judicial  authority,  have  shown  their  im- 
potence to  interrogate,  and  to  judge  themselves,  have  perished  like /un^t 
enuhed  beneath  the  hoof  of  conquest,  or  exploded  in  atoms,  before  the 
pressure  of  events  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  such  defective  organi- 
sations. 

If  ever  a  people  of  the  New  World  were  called  to  prove  their  capa- 
city for  self-examination  and  self-guidance,  it  is  the  British-  Americans 
of  our  day.  All  men  who  think  at  all,  admit  that  we  have  entered  into 
m  veritable  new  era — ^that  we  are  hereafter  to  dwell  in  a  New  America, 
to  feel  the  pressure  upon  us  of  new  forces,  and  the  necessity  of  finding, 
if  we  do  not  intend  to  succumb  to  that  pressiire,  adequate  means  of  re- 
nstance.  The  sudden  overcasting  of  our  whole  firmament  has  almost 
baffled  the  speed  of  thought.  No  natural  storm  ever  spread  over  a  fair 
. prospect  with  more  awful  rapidity.  Like  the  lightning  that  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  it  appeared  even  unto  the  west ;  the  evening  went  down 
•calm  and  silent,  but  the  morning  woke  dark  and  menacing.  There,  upon 
<na  visible  horizon,  the  elements  of  aggression,  are  gathered  together 
•  apparent  to  every  observant  eye ;  there  they  hang  and  blacken,  ready  to 
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pour  out  their  deluge  upon  our  fields  and  cities,  at  the  first  shifting  of 
the  wind  to  the  northward  ;  in  which  hour  the  cry  of  the  land  will  be 
for  those  prompt  measures  of  defence,  which  can  never  be  improvised, 
jn  the  spur  of  momentary  necessity. 

If  we  should  be  called  to  fight  for  our  existence  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  warlike  democracy,  for  what  shall  we  fight  ?  Will  either  sec- 
tion of  Canada  fight  for  **  the  Union  as  it  is  ?  "  Is  there  that  hearty 
attachment  to  our  present  constitution,  that  strong  sentiment  of  pride 
in  its  excellencies,  that  undoubting  belief  in  its  perpetuity,  which  can 
inspire  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  into  our  tax-payers  and  our  armed  men 
— into  the  youth  and  the  proprietary  of  the  land  ? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  present  constitution,  with  all  its 
merits,  excites  no  popular  enthusiasm.   It  was  in  its  origin,  no  creation 
of  ours.     It  was  the  ofispring  of  Imperial  policy,  imposed  by  Imperial 
power.      It  may  have  been  a  very  much  better  frame  of  government 
than  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  could  have  devised  for  themselves,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  better  or  worse,  it  was  not  a  government 
of  our  own  making,  and  large  classes  of  people  destined  to  live  under  it 
have  never  heartily  acknowladged  all  its  advantages.     We  have,  indeed, 
in  consequence  of  the  Union,  been  enabled  to  borrow  by  millions,  in- 
stead of  thousands,  but  there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  United  government  has  sanctioned  an  extravagance  in 
expenditure,  which  neither  of  the  former  Provinces,  had  they  continued 
to  keep  distinct  accounts,  would  have  tolerated.     The  twofold  division 
of  our  judicial  and  administrative  establishments,  also,  keeps  alive  the 
feeling,  that  the  existing  constitution  is  provisional ;  that  it  is  rather  a 
league  than  a  Union  ;  and  in  this  way  deprives  it  of  that  undoubting 
confidence  and  unconditional  attachment,  which  men  give  only  to  insti- 
tutions which  they  believe  destined  to  outlive  themselves,  and  to  become 
a  precious  inheritance  to  their  posterity.     We  feel,  in  consequence,  to- 
wards our  present  system,  neither  the  constitutional  enthusiasm  of  the 
Americans,  nor  of  the  British  ;  we  look  on  it  neither  with  the  pride  of 
parentage,  nor  as  the  hope  of  our  posterity  ;    prospectively  and  retro- 
spectively it  excites  no  intense  patriotic  passion  in  our  hearts,  and  iti 
fall  would  not  be  lamented,  as  an  universal  calamity,  either  above  or  be- 
low Coteau  Landing. 

What  men  love  best  they  defend  beat ;  what  they  truly  believe  in, 
for  that  they  will  bravely  die.  Enthusiasm  is  to  war,  as  the  stream  to 
the  mill-wheel,  or  the  steam  to  the  steam-engine.  Whoever  or  whatever 
excites  this  irresistible  spirit,  whether  for  a  creed  or  a  constitution,  an 
idea  or  a  chief,  brings  into  the  field  a  living  power,  sufficient  to  com- 
bat the  most  serious  diBparitie^9  and  to  overflow  the  most  formidftble 
obstacles.     Where   enthusiasm    for  the  cause  is  wanting,   men  figb^ 
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mechaDieally,  with  bravery  no  doubt,  but  without  that  dashing  disre- 
gard of  the  immediate  eud,  which  has  carritd  armies  so  far,  in  all  ages. 
"When  the  Prussian  dynasty  was  swept  away  before  the  cannon  of 
Jena,  poet  voices  were  raised  in  Germany,  hinging  the  songs  of  a  com- 
mon fatherland,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Tyrol  and  the  Rhine ; 
upon  the  wings  of  this  inspiration,  the  prostrate  monarchy  rose  to  a 
greater  height  than  that  from  which  it  had  been  hurled,  and  this  enthu- 
siasm lor  German  unity  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  which  drove 
the  Conqueror  of  Jena  a  fugitive  from  his  throne.  Austria,  which  pro- 
fitted  by  this  enthusiasm  only  less  thaa  Prussia,  has  since  been  taught 
in  another  deld,  how  stronger  than  battalions  is  the  united  purpose  of 
a  brave  peoi)le,  who  will  strongly  what  they  desire  ardently.  The  enthu- 
Biasm  for  Italian  umty,  excited  by  the  writings,  speeches,  and  sacrifices 
of  so  many  giited  Italians  of  our  ow  n  and  the  past  age,  has  invested 
the  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  with  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  Csesars.  Against  that  power,  the  veteran  captains  and  the 
gallant  troops  of  Austria  have  contended  in  vain,  and  ii'  this  Italian 
passion  for  a  united  Italy,  be  as  profound  as  it  is  ardent,  no  power  on 
earth  can  prevent  the  Latin  Peninsula  from  acorn  plishing  its  own 
centralization. 

In  pleading  again  the  cause  of  British  American  Nationality,  we  do 
BO  on  this,  among  other  grounds,  that  the  bare  idea  is  capable  of  excit- 
ing in  our  breasts  that  force  which  only  patriotic  enthusiasm  can  give. 
It  is  an  idea  which  begets  a  whole  progeny,  kindred  to  itself, — such  as 
ideas  of  extension,  construction,  permanence,  grandeur,  and  historical 
renown.  It  expands,  as  we  observe  it,  opening  up  long,  gleaming  per- 
spectives, into  both  time  and  space.  It  comprehends  the  erection  of  a 
new  North  American  Nation,  inheriting  among  other  advantages  the 
law  of  nations  for  its  shield  and  guidance.  Por,  whether  the  dis-united 
republican  States,  south  of  us,  shall  finally  come  together  under  one 
government  again  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  two  or  more  really 
independent  powers,  founded  on  distinct  schemes  of  polity,  should 
hereafter  stand  side  by  side  on  this  continent,  the  international  law  of 
Christendom,  or  some  substitute  for  it,  must  regulate  the  relations  of 
neighborhood  between  such  powers. 

Hitherto,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  United  States  have  not  con- 
sidered themselves  included  in  what  they  persisted,  in  calling  "the 
European  system  "  of  the  btilance  of  power,  and  the  international  justice 
symbolized  by  that  balance.  The  only  chapters  of  the  common  code  of 
Christendom,  which  our  republican  neighbors  have  hitherto  recognized 
as  binding  on  themselves,  are  certain  provisions  of  maritime  law,  applic- 
able and  useful  to  them  as  a  leading  Atlantic  power,  for  the  rest  thej 
liaye  rejected  or  accepted,  arbitrarily,  as  occasion  arose,  as  much  or 
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as  little  as  suited  tbeir  convenience.  Their  ecbeme  •  resembled  that  of 
the  Eomans,  who  erected  their  own  standards  of  the  jus  gentium^  and 
then  imposed  them  by  force  upon  the  outside  world>  whose  ethics  on 
usages  they  preferred  to  consider  as  no  part  of  a  mutually  obligatoiy 
law  of  Nations.  Towards  the  populations  of  both  continents — north 
and  souths — they  have,  indeed,  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  a  new  American 
system,  "  the  Monroe  doctrine,'*  declaring  the  era  of  Colonization 
closed  and  the  founding  of  new  communities  recognizing  any  sov- 
ereignity in  an  European  state,  inadmissible.  Hitherto  this  doctrine 
has  neither  been  formally  admitted  nor  rejected,  by  the  great  colonising 
powers ;  but  there  can  hardly  b^  a  doubt  that  the  erection  of  British 
Columbia  into  a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  intervention  of  Prance  in  the 
government  of  Mexico,  would,  at  any  past  period,  have  been  regarded 
by  the  professors  of  "  the  American  system  "  as  flagrant  violations  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Munroe. 

To  extend  the  European  system  of  international  law  to  North  Americi^ 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  or  more  States  desirous  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  that  system.  While  there  was  but  one  important  power 
north  of  Panama,  it  was  natural  that  power  should  dictate  its  own  will 
to  an  anarchical  Mexico,  and  an  impotent  British  America.  But  should 
Mexico,  under  the  guarantee  of  Eranpe,  recover  her  lost  unity  and 
authority,  and  British  America,  under  the  protection  of  England,  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  or  principality — dependent  on  the  Imperial 
Crown,  as  Hungary  on  Austria,  Egypt  on  the  Sultan,  or  Hinddstan  on 
England — then  the  two  great  western  powers  of  Europe  would  feel, 
equally  with  Mexico  and  British  America,  the  importance  of  extending 
to  this  continent  that  code,  under  which,  by  the  admission  of  Wheaton, 
the  highest  American  authority,  the  Old  World  has  made  *'  a  consider- 
able advance,  both  in  the  theory  of  international  morality^  and  in  the 
practice  of  justice  among  States**  If  this  result  should  follow  the 
union  of  these  Provinces  into  one  power,  it  is  quite  apparent  our  future 
history,  like  that  of  the  Netherlands,  would  derive  additional  lustre 
from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  international  law  on 
this  continent. 

We  are  arrived  at  that  stage  of  experience,  and  we  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  play  an  essentially 
different  part  from  that  forced  upon  the  revolted  colonies  of  1776.  If 
we  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  they  were,  if  the  Imperial 
Parliament  had  denied  us  also  the  right  of  local  self-government^  there 
would  be  some  propriety  in  our  imitating,  at  whatever  risks,  the  revola- 
tionary  example  of  those  colonies.  But  as  the  Atlantic  of  this  age  is 
no  longer  the  tremendous  and  perilous  sea  which  it  was  to  our  greal 
grandfathers,  so  neither  is  the  empire  so  exacting,  nor  are  the  ooloniet 
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00  restive,  as  in  those  times.  Every  age  and  every  set  of  circumstances 
prescribe  their  own  duties  to  statesmen,  and  just  as  truly  as  it  might  ** 
have  been  right  and  wise  for  the  American  Congress  of  eighty  years 
ago  to  declare  its  utter  severance  from  the  European  system,  so  equally 
truly,  may  it  be  wise  and  right  for  Canadian  statesmen  of  this  day  to 
eoltivate  the  connexion,  and  to  endeavour,  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  ex- 
tend to  these  shores  the  international  law  of  Europe. 

The  Union  of  British  America  into  one  nationality  would,  then,  ac- 
cording to  our  view,  perpetuate  our  connexion  with  the  European  family 
of  States,  and  make  this  country  instrumental  in  bringing  the  whole  of 
America  within  the  circle  of  international  law.  To  enable  us  to  play 
this  distinguished  part  before  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds,  it  ia 
essential  that  we  should  have  first  a  constitution,  framed  from  our  own 
setuus  communis ;  the  offspring  and  image  of  our  own  intelligence ;  a 
constitution  tp  love  and  to  live  for;  a  cherished  inheritance  for  our 
children ;  in  comprehension,  noble ;  in  justice,  admirable ;  in  wisdom, 
Tenerable. 

Pleading  for  such  a  constitution,  it  is  neither  logical  nor  witty  to 
meet  us  with  objections  of  detail,  as  to  the  cost  or  incongruity  of  a 
larger  infusion  of  the  monarchial  element  which  we  advocate.  How 
this  or  the  other  detail  may  best  be  contrived  is  not  for  any  individual 
to  answer  in  advance.  Our  race  have  had  but  one  way  of  arriving  at 
such  results  from  the  beginning,  and  that  is,  by  taking  the  setuua  com' 
ntunis  of  the  people  to  be  governed.  Whether  on  the  Thames  or  the 
Delaware,  at  Eunnymede  or  Philadelphia,  that  is  the  mode  by  whichr 
in  the  past,  the  English-speaking  communities  have  searched  their  own 
hearts,  and  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  own  best  judgments.  We  will 
not,  therefore,  argue  details  with  any  one;  we  will  not  wrangle  over 
this  subject  as  disputants ;  it  is  a  matter  more  for  contemplation  than 
for  controversy  in  its  first  stages,  as  it  must  be  a  matter  for  the 
decision  of  the  community,  acting  as  such,  in  its  last. 

All  these  changes  which  we  advocate,  internal  and  external,  we  may 
be  told,  tend  to  one  result — separation  from  the  Empire.  We  would 
be  altogether  misunderstood  if  any  reader  was  left  under  that  impres- 
iion.  That  which  we  advocate  we  do  most  sincerely  believe  to  be  the 
only  means  to  perpetuate  a  future  connection  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  trans-oceanic  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  which  connection 
19  the  interest  of  these  Provinces ;  and  of  civilization  itself  we 
hold  to  be  beyond  all  price  desirable.  What  we  advocate  is  to 
fubstitute  for  the  present  provincial  connection  of  dissociated  provinces, 
belonging  to  rather  than  being  of  the  Empire,  a  new  explicit  relation, 
more  suited  to  our  actual  wants,  dangers,  and  dimensions,  in  other 
words,  a  modification  of  the  Federal  principle,  reduced  to  the  conditions 
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of  a  compact  equally  intelligible  to  the  central  and  tbe  outlying  admin- 
istrations. The  idea  of  a  Federal  monarchy,  embracing  a  number  of 
perfect  states,  dependent  on  the  same  Imperial  head,  is,  indeed,  leas 
familiar  to  this  age  than  to  former  times.  But  in  it  is  an  idea  neither 
chimeial  nor  novel.  The  German  Empire  from  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia (1648),  to  the  substitution  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  for 
that  of  Germany,  by  Francis  II.,  in  1806,  was  a  Federal  Empire.  At 
one  time  it  contained  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifbv-five  sorer- 
eign  states  or  cities,  royal,  ducal,  hereditary,  electoral,  ecclesiastical, 
and  republican.  The  Spanish  Empire,  under  Charles  V.  and  Phillip  II., 
was,  in  its  structure,  essentially  federal.  The  Viceroyalties  of  Naples, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Indies,  committed  to  the  custody  of  royal 
Princes  or  eminent  noblemen,  supported  their  own  peace  and  war  estab- 
lishments, collected  and  expended  their  own  revenues,  paying,  of  course. 
Imperial  tribute ;  executed  their  own  local  laws  and  ordinances,  and  were 
represented  abroad  by  their  own  commercial  and  political  agents.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  should  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  decide 
to  develope  the  Federal  principle  throughout  the  Empire  hereafter,  they 
will  have  much  less  incongruous  institutions  and  elements  of  population 
to  retain  in  the  bonds  of  a  free  unity,  than  had  those  German  and  Span- 
ish sovereigns.  Most  of  the  States,  now  advancing  to  sovereignty  in 
America  and  Austrdia,  will  be  the  offspring  of  British  parentage,  speak- 
ing the  Imperial  language,  and  inheriting  the  same  common  laws,  and 
chartered  liberties.  Except  in  the  conspicuous  instance  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  less  striking  cases  of  Lower  Canada,  the  Cape,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  West  Indian  Isles,  the  dependent  states  will  be  essentially  kin- 
dred, and,  therefore,  justice  observed,  will  naturally  fall  into  the  condi- 
tion of  perpetual  allies.  That  they  should  advance  to  sovereignty  is 
as  natural  as  that  youth  should  grow  to  manhood  ;  but  there  is  no  in* 
evitable  inference  to  be  drawn,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or 
from  past  experience,  that  sovereignty  should  include  separation.  The 
two  ideas,  we  know,  are  popularly  identical.  But  a  very  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  varieties  of  Imperial  constitutions  which  have  existed 
and  do  even  still  exist  in  the  world,  will  show  sovereignty  in  the  mem- 
bers of  an  Empire,  to  be  entirely  compatible  with  the  unity  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  true  that  where  the  separate  courts  and  legislatures  ap- 
proached each  other  too  narrowly  in  space,  or  where  the  united  or  allied 
kingdom  pushed  to  its  last  result  its  latent  independence,  or  where  the 
central  power  flagrantly  disregarded  the  charters  and  customs  of  the  as- 
sociated state,  very  serious  discontents  and  insurrections  have  followed. 
But  the  American  and  Australian  Provinces  of  Great  Britain,  have  both 
moral  and  national  guarantees  against  these  evil  contingencies.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  their  own  internal  resources,  and  above  all,  in  their 
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safe  and  salutary  distance,  from  tbe  great  vortex  of  OTer-centralization» 
tl&ej<  have  eyery  desirable  safeguard  for  their  local  independence. 

Our  greatest  dangers  lie  in  the  opposite  direction  from  centralization. 
Divided  by  vast  oceans  from  the  metropolis  and  arsenal  of  the  Empire, 
divided  from  one  another,  even  here  in  North  America,  by  long  tracts 
of  roadless  wilderness,  we  are  vulnerable  in  our  separated  resources,  and 
dis-united  means.  We  cease  to  be  secure,  when  we  cease  to  be  formi- 
dable, and  we  cease  to  be  formidable  because  our  enemies  know  that 
we  are  not  now  crown  colonies,  to  be  thought  for,  and  fought  for,  by 
the  crown,  neither  are  we  allied  states,  claiming  protection  under  any 
well  understood  compact  with  our  own  sovereign.  We  have  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  pupilage,  and  we  have  not  emerged  into  the  stage  of 
partnership*  We  are  retained  in  the  Epipire  under  a  temporary  en- 
gagement, terminable  at  a  month's  notice,  because  we  have  not  shown 
ourselves  truly  desirous  of  understanding  or  acting  upon  the  duties  of 
smother  more  intimate  and  more  responsible  relationship. 


THE  MAPLE. 

BT  THE  BET.   H.   F.  DABKELL,  M.  ▲. 

I. 

All  haU  to  the  broad-leaved  Maple ! 

With  its  fair  and  changeful  dress — 
A  type  of  our  youthful  country 

In  its  pride  and  loveliness  ; 
Whether  in  Spring  or  Summer, 

Or  in  the  dreary  Fall, 
*Mid  Nature's  forest  children. 

She's  fairest  of  them  all ! 

n. 

Down  sunny  slopes  and  valleys 

Her  graceful  form  is  seen. 
Her  wide,  umbrageous  branches 

The  sun-burnt  reaper  screen ; 
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'Mid  the  dark-browed  firs  and  cedars 
Her  livelier  colors  shine^ 

Like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future 
On  the  settler's  hut  of  pine. 

m. 

She  crowns  the  pleasant  bill  top. 

Whispers  on  breezy  downs. 
And  casts  refreshing  shadows 

0*er  the  streets  of  our  busy  towns  ^ 
She  gladdens  the  aching  eje-baU, 

Shelters  the  weary  head, 
And  scatters  her  crimson  glories 

On  the  graves  of  the  silent  dead. 


IT. 


When  Winter's  frosts  are  yielding 

To  the  sun's  returning  sway. 
And  merry  groups  are  speeding 

To  sugar-woods  away, 
The  sweet  and  welling  juices. 

Which  form  their  welcome  spoil. 
Tell  of  the  teeming  plenty. 

Which  here  waits  honest  toil. 


V. 

When  sweet-Toiced  Spring,  soffc-breathing^ 

'Breaks  Nature's  icy  sleep. 
And  the  forest  boughs  are  swaying 

Like  the  green  waves  of  the  deep ; 
In  her  fair  and  budding  beauty 

A  fitting  emblem  she 
Of  this  our  land  of  promise* 

Of  hope,  of  liberty. 

vx. 

And  when  her  leaves,  all  crimson. 

Droop  silently  and  &11, 
Like  drops  of  life-blood  welling 
From  a  warrior  brave  and  tall. 
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They  tell  how  fast  and  freely 

Would  her  childrens'  blood  be  shed 
Ere  the  soil  of  our  faith  and  freedom 

Should  echo  a  foeman's  tread. 

VII. 

Then  hail  to  the  broad-leaved  Maple ! 

With  her  fair  and  changeiiil  dress — 
A  type  of  our  youthful  country 

In  its  pride  and  loveliness  ; 
Whether  in  Spring  or  Summer, 

Or  in  the  dreary  Eall, 
'Mid  Nature's  forest  children: 

She's  fairest  of  them  all. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  BAT  OF  QUINTS. 

BT  H.  T.  SBTOK. 
CHAFTIB  I. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  the  government  of  this  fiiir 
Droyince  of  Canada,  by  Monsieur  de  Frontenao»  that  the  Seignory  of 
Oataraqui  previously  founded  by  that  governor — after  having  been 
•elected  as  a  suitable  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  by  the  Marquis  de 
Oonrcelles,  in  a  visit  there,  performed  in  1672 — was  granted  by  bis 
Majesty  Eong  Louis  XIY.  to  Monsieur  de  La  Sale,  in  1678. 

De  La  Sale  arrived  at  Quebec  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
waa  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  meagre  society  of  the  capital,  which, 
though  fast  emerging  from  the  barbarism  of  the  surrounding  wilderness, 
waa  still  too  like  a  place  of  banishment ;  a  sort  of  colonial  Sahara  to  its 
pleasure  loving  denizens,  contrasted  with  remembrances  of  Parisian 
gaieties,  and  reminiacences  of  the  brilliant  court  of  King  Louis. 

One  morning  early  in  the  beautiful  month  of  September,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Viceroy's  levee  that  the  whole  viceregal  court  intended 
aeoompanying  the  Chevalier  in  his  voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  his 
newly  acquired  domain,  partly  on  a  trip  of  pleasure,  and  partly  with 
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the  idea  of  giving  Monsieur  de  Frontenac  an  opportunity  of  concluding 
a  treaty  with  a  powerful  band  of  Iroquois  Indians,  whom  the  French 
were  always  anxious  to  retain,  though  generally  with  ^mall  Buccess,  ai 
friends  and  allies. 

It  had  been  carefully  ascertained  by  the  government  of  the  colony 
*  from  the  runners  or  scouts  whom  it  kept  in  constant  employ^  that  the 
children  of  the  forest  intended  encamping  on  a  large  island  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Qaint^^  and  to  that  spot 
the  governor  proposed  going,  in  order  to  discuss  and  terminate  the 
treaty  in  question. 

As  soon  then  as  the  necessary  preparations  were  completed.  Monsieur 
de  La  Sale  and  the  viceroy  embarked,  with  a  numerous  company  of  re- 
tainers and  friends,  among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  a  large 
party  of  ladies,  and  such  other  notabilities  as  the  Province  then  con- 
tained— in  batteaux  or  barges,  a  kind  of  low  flat  vessel  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  river  navigation  of  the  time — under  the  protection  of  a  company 
of  military  from  the  garrison,  without  whose  escort  prudence  would  not 
have  allowed  the  Governor  to  proceed  on  a  journey  not  unattended 
with  danger,  no  less  from  the  difficult  and  partially  unknown  naviga- 
tion, than  from  the  prowling  bands  of  savages  who  might  or  might  not 
infest  the  vicinity  of  the  route. 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  that  time,  and  indeed  for  more 
than  a  century  after,  was  both  tedious  and  difficult,  from  the  fact  of  the 
rapids  and  rocks  with  the  other  obstructions  attending  the  majestic 
current  of  the  mighty  river  being  so  little  understood  and  so  imperfectly 
known. 

The  travellers  were,  however,  sufficiently  animated  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
September  air,  to  be  insensible  alike  to  the  influences  of  fatigue,  and  the 
weariness  attending  so  lengthened  a  voyage.  Sojourning  a  day  or  two 
at  La  Ville  Marie,  as  the  fort  and  village  where  the  island  city  of 
Montreal  now  stands  were  then  named,  they  proceeded  with  renewed 
buoyance  of  spirit  through  the  mazes  of  the  beautiful  wilderness  of  St 
Lawrence  river  scenery,  until  they  succeeded  in  safely  attaining  the 
delightful  vicinity  of  the  Thousand  Islands  at  the  head  of  the  river. 
There  it  pleased  La  Sale  to  precede  his  companions,  in  order  to  supe^ 
intend  the  arrangement  and  unpacking  of  the  contents  of  several  barges 
which  had  been  despatched  from  Quebec,  laden  with  provisions  and 
'>*^ggflg6*  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Viceregal  Court  for  the 
almost  unknown  regions,  whose  depths  were  about  to  be  penetrated  by 
all  the  Colony  then  contained  of  beauty,  station,  and  wealth — ^by  the 
chivalrous  old  Count  de  Frontenac,  with  his  adventurous  companions 
and  suite. 
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Fort  Cataraqui,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  was 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  river  of  that  name,  and  com- 
manded a  fine  look  out  on  the  lake  and  surrounding  bay.  Constructed 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  it  was  roughly  though  strongly  put 
together,  and  consisted  of  a  main  building  of  logs  with  wings  and  pro- 
jections, added  more  for  convenience  than  beauty.  Its  walls  were 
pierced  with  loop-holes  for  the  use  of  musketry  in  case  of  attack,  and 
the  roof,  which  was  high  and  slanting,  was  protected  by  a  small  cannon 
on  each  side,  attached  to  the  rafters  from  the  interior.  The  building 
was  enclosed  within  a  spacious  courtyard,  which  was  in  turn  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  or  fence,  one  side  of  which  was  firmly  planted  on  the 
rock  which  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  waters  edge,  and  this  end  was 
further  strengthened  by  a  carronade  placed  on  a  platform  inside  the 
fence,  where  a  sentry  constantly  paced  on  the  look-out  for  the  approach 
of  either  friend  or  foe.  The  walls  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  fence  which 
surrounded  it,  were  neatly  white-washed,  and  the  national  standard  of 
Prance  floated  from  a  flagstaff  in  the  court-yard.  ^  The  interminable 
forest  stretched  almost  to  the  waters  edge,  but  left  a  space  of  about 
half  a  mile  of  trees,  or  rather  shrubs  mingled  with  trees  of  small 
growth,  from  its  margin  to  the  shore.  This  intervening  space  was 
slightly  swampy  from  the  low  banks  of  the  river  away  to  the  further 
bed  of  the  lake,  and  had  been  partially  stripped  of  its  timber  by  the 
artisans  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  fort ;  so  that  around  its 
walls  for  many  yards  there  was  a  comparatively  cleared  space  of  ground, 
which  proved  of  great  service  on  many  future  occasions,  as  by  that 
means  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  enabled  to  grow  such  vegetables 
and  grain  as  they  needed  for  their  own  consumption,  and  also,  when 
necessity  required  it,  to  detect  the  approach  of  their  cunning  and  fero- 
cious enemies,  who  rarely  appeared  in  open  numbers  unless  sure  of  an 
easy  victory ;  but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Indian  warfare,  pre- 
ferred attacking  an  enemy  by  stealth,  a  mode  which  the  heavy  growth 
of  timber  enabled  them  to  do  with  ease,  since  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  eye  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  primeval  bushes  and 
trees  of  the  forest. 

La  Sale  was  full  of  the  chivalry  of  his  entorprise,  he  was  still  young, 
and  had  achieved  a  good  military  reputation  at  home.  In  person  he  was 
delicately  formed  though  muscular  and  with  the  natural  agility  of  the 
Frenchman,  possessed  the  ever  active  vigilance  of  the  trained  warrior. 
His  face  was  of  that  clear  slightly  brown  waxy  hue  which  bears  the  im- 
press of  time  so  lightly.  His  hair  and  military  moustache  were  jet 
black,  and  his  eyes  were  clear  brown.  On  the  whole  he  was  about  as 
fine  looking  a  cavalier  as  graced  the  court  of  King  Louis ;  and  his 
manners  had  all  the  charm  of  the  high  bom  gentlemen,  whom  it  was 
that  luxurious  monarch's  pleasure  to  gather  around  him. 
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And  here  I  must  remark,  that  it  has  ever  seemed  to  me,  that  we 
Upper  Canadians  have  never  properly  appreciated  those  adventurous 
and  heroic  spirits — the  French  explorers,  or  pioneers  I  suppose  they 
may  be  called,  of  this  province.  They  were  the  first  white  men  who 
ever  beheld  the  glories  of  Niagara,  or  sailed  over  the  trackless  lakes  of 
the  interior ;  and  with  undaunted  spirit  and  unsubdued  energy  they 
pushed  on  through  miles  and  miles  of  wilderness,  of  forest,  and  water- 
course, and  prairie  ;  until  the  vast  extent  and  resources  of  regions,  till 
then  unknown,  rewarded  their  researches  with  the  precious  knowledge 
of  their  existence. 

Father  Marquette  and  Hennepin  braved  danger  that  might  have  a^ 
palled  the  stoutest  heart,  in  order  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  God  to 
the  natives  of  the  forest,  and  seemingly  never  tired  of  their  wearisome 
march,  but  went  on  with  an  energy  and  devotedness,  worthy  alike  of 
the  Priest  of  Ood,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 

The  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  barges  were  ob- 
served approaching  the  declivity,  on  whose  extremity  the  fort  was 
perched.  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  a  favourable  idea  of  royal  magnificence  and  state,  invari- 
ably travelled  with  all  the  pomp  and  as  many  military  retainers  as  his 
exalted  station  entitled  him  to  display  and  the  colony  enabled  him  to 
maintain.  The  lilies  of  old  France  waved  from  the  stern  of  the  Vice- 
roy's barge,  which  was  sheltered  by  a  striped  awning  of  scarlet  and 
white  cloth,  while  various  standards  and  pennons  fluttered  oTer  the  at- 
tendant vessels.  The  boats  swept  majestically  round  the  distant  pointy 
and  were  rapidly  propelled  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  the  Toyageui 
over  the  silvery  bosom  of  the  lake,  into  the  darker  waters  of  Catuaqni 
Bay,  whose  waves  were  now  crested  by  the  gorgeous  rays  reflected 
from  the  setting  sun. 

The  scene  was  like  a  tale  of  Faerie  !  There  were  gallant  officers  in 
splendid  uniform,  who  handed  fair  ladies  from  the  boats,  chatting  gaily 
in  the  brilliant  and  voluble  dialect  of  France.  There  was  the  Ticeroj^i 
body  guard,  and  there  were  four  pages  of  noble  birth  after  the  fiMhioD 
of  the  times,  attired  in  suits  of  velvet  and  silk,  who  bore  the  governor^i 
badge  embroidered  in  gold  upon  their  arms. 

Monsieur  de  Frontenac,  attired  in  the  magnificent  costume  of  the 
period,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  with  the  Bishop  and  some  promi- 
nent ecclesiastics  of  his  virgin  diocese.  The  white  hair  of  the  governor 
waved  in  the  breeze,  and  his  tall  knightly  form  towered  above  the,ie- 
tainers  who  surrounded  him.  La  Sale,  hat  in  hand,  eagerly  approached 
and  welcomed  him 'to  his  poor  Seigniory  of  Gataraqui,  while  he  led  the 
way  to  the  open  door  of  the  barricade  by  which  the  courtyard  me 
entered. 


• 
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The  dying  sun  cast  sombre  shadows  on  some,  and  threw  out  in  pictu- 
resque relief,  others  of  the  brilliant  assemblage  as  thej  gathered  around 
the  Bishop  and  his  attendant  priests,  who  proceeded  to  sing  vespers  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  their  preservation  from  the  perils  of  the  voyage. 
Plumes  waved  in  the  breeze,  while  gold  and  jewels  with  the  polished 
cuirasses  of  the  officers  and  tsoldiers  glittered  and  flashed  as  they  caught 
the  rosy  light  of  a  Canadian  sunset.  The  royal  banner  of  France  floated 
for  the  first  time  over  Fort  Cataraqui,  while  strains  of  martial  music 
and  shouts  of  gay  laughter  were  wafted  through  the  courtyard,  as  the 
Viceroy  and  his  suite  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  barricade  and 
entered  the  unpretending  looking  and  incommodious  habitation  of 
their  entertainer ;  which,  with  its  arrangements  for  defence,  and  com- 
manding, though  solitary  position,  with  the  wild  forest  closing  it  in 
on  every  side,  presented  an  appearance  half  military,  half  domestic,  and 
was  pervaded  by  an  air  of  savage  desolation,  to  which  its  present 
▼isitorB  formed  a  striking  contrast,  and  adorned  with  an  effect  quite 
ehivalrous-like  in  its  character. 

A  week  passed  quickly  away  at  the  fort,  during  which  the  forest  rung 
with  echoes  from  the  horn  of  the  huntsman,  and  resounded .  with  the 
baying  of  the  deer  hounds,  and  the  merry  voices  of  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  hunt,  who  gallantly  pursued  the  untamed  deer  through 
glades  and  wild-wood  openings,  apparently  forgetting  their  position, 
and  imagining  themselves  again  in  the  royal  forests  of  Fontainebleau  or 
Compeigne  attending  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  they 
revelled  and  roamed  in  gorgeous  magnificence  through  miles  of  park  and 
alleys  of  stately  grandeur,  attended  by  gay  and  gallant  courtiers  pursu- 
ing the  stag  or  foUowing  the  ffdcon  in  the  chase. 

OHAPTSB  n. 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  with  many  in- 
dentations and  curves,  nearly  seventy  miles  parallel  with  the  boundary  of 
Lake  Ontario ;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  peninsula  County  of 
Prince  Edward.  Rivers  and  streams  from  the  interior,  flowing  in  sin- 
uous courses  through  miles  and  miles  of  shaly  limestone  rock  abound- 
ing in  curious  shell  and  coral  fossils  pour  their  tribute  of  waters  into  its 
bosom.  Ghreat  boulders  of  igneous  rock  dot  these  river  banks,  telling 
in  silent  but  truthful  language  a  tale  of  important  geological  action ;  so 
distant  and  so  mysterious  as  to  be  hardly  comprehensible  to  the  un- 
scientific observer. 

There  is  one  of  these  boulder  stones  about  three  miles  from  the  village 
of  Trenton,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent  river,  of  huge  dimen* 
tiona.    Its  length  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet,  its  height  thirty ;  parts  of  its 
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surface  are  covered  with  lichens  and  moss  ;  the  rest  lies  black  and  bare> 
washed  by  the  rains  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  is  traversed  by 
innumerable  veins  of  quartz,  which  peep  out  here  and  there  through  the 
dusky  surface  of  the  stone  like  streaks  of  dawn  in  a  cloudy  sky.  What 
convulsion  of  nature  tore  this  immense  block  from  its  native  cliff  in  the 
North,  and  conveyed  it  to  its  present  resting  place  no  man  can  tell.  It 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  God.* 

In  the  year  of  grace  1678,  the  Count  de  Froutenac,  with  La  Sale, 
and  their  friends,  found  themselves  ascending  this  Bay  of  Quinte  in  bat- 
teaux,  numbering  six  in  all ;  each  containing  its  proper  complement  of 
oarsmen.  The  Bay,  at  that  early  period,  was  known  and  used  as  a 
highway,  or  means  of  communication  with  the  lake  at  its  upper  extreni'^ 
ity,  by  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  and  by  those  adventuroua  whitea 
whose  explorations  led  them  to  avoid  %he  dangerous  navigation  of  tbe 
lake,  which,  at  that  time,  and  with  the  craft  then  in  use,  was  hazardouf 
beyond  conception.  These  seventy  miles  of  comparatively  calm  water, 
are  only  separated  from  Lake  Ontario  by  a  portage  or  carrying  place  of 
one  mile  in  width  at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  By  the  use  of  this  natural 
means  of  communication  the  lake  mariner  avoided  the  dangers  of  a  rocky 
and  uninhabited  coast,  without  a  harbour  along  its  whole  extent,  and 
where  nothing  could  save  a  vessel  from  instant  destruction  if  dashed  by 
the  force  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks.  The  natural  sagacity  of  the  In- 
dians taught  them  the  value  of  this  rouJ2^ ;  and  thus  was  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  first  navigated  by  the  natives  of  the  forest,  and  adapted  to  that 
purpose  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  so  beautifully  designed  it. 

Among  the  ladies  of  the  party  was  a  young  and  charming  widow, 
who,  when  only  seventeen  years  old,  had  contracted,  or  rather,  whose 
guardian,  (for  she  was  an  orphan),  had  contracted  for  her,  a  marriage 
de  convenance  with  a  noble  but  impoverished  old  o£Bicer,  who  afterwards 
came  over  to  Canada  in  some  official  capacity,  and  shrewdly  invested  his 
means  in  the  fur  trade,  which,  for  the  colony  in  its  then  infant  state, 
was  very  considerable*  hoping  in  time  to  return  to  France  with  his  for- 
tune, doubled.  In  this  resolve,  however,  be  was  disappointed,  for  he 
died  just  three  years  after  his  arrival,  and  left  his  old  bones  to  bleach  on 

*  The  existence  of  this  very  remarkable  boulder  was  quite  unknown  until  the  sam- 
mer  of  last  year  to  any  but  the  surrounding  settlers,  who  are  by  no  means  remark*- 
ble  for  intellectual  attainments,  and  probably  saw  nothing  curious  about  it.  It  wii 
then  accidentally  discovered  by  Professor  Lauzon  of  Queen's  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bleasdell,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Trenton ;  who  were  out  botanizing,  who  greatly  i» 
their  astonishment,  met  with  it  in  their  excursion.  There  has  since  been  a  eornd 
scientific  description  of  it  published  by  Mr.  Bleasdell,  with  a  full  account  of  its  geol- 
ogical peculiarities,  in  a  periodical,  whose  title  I  forget,  conducted  by  some  of  tb* 
Professors,  and  put  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Qnoen's  College  •( 
Kingston. 
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the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  and  with  them  he  left  his  fascina- 
ting and  brisk  young  widow  ;  not  to  bleach,  but  to  bloom  ;  who,  with 
her  wealth  proved  a  great  attraction  in  the  saloons  of  Quebec, 
and  who,  having  no  friends  to  speak  of  in  France,  and  nothing  particu- 
lar to  regret  in  that  gay  land — her  childhood  and  youth  having  passed 
gloomily  away  in  the  educationa]  strictness  of  conventual  secluMon — 
wisely  resolved  to  remain  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  and  enjoy  herself; 
and  as  her  wealth  gave  her  far  more  consequence  in  the  colony  than  it 
would  have  obtained  for  her  in  the  mother  country,  she  seemed  destined 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  region  of  Quebec. 

Now,  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  loved  Monsieur  de  La  Sale.  But  did 
Monsieur  reciprocate  the  passion.  Alas,  no  I  he  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  interesting  state  of  the  fair  lady's  heart.  It  was  certainly  very 
apathetic,  or  stupid  of  Monsieur  de  La  Sale  to  have  been  the  object  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman's  adoration,  and  remain  unconscious  of  the 
eircumstance,  but  then,  the  chevalier  was  a  soldier ;  most  of  his  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  camp,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  found  himself  better  able  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  some  military 
expedition,  or  prosecute  some  deed  of  adventurous  daring,  than  pene* 
teite  the  secrets  of  a  woman's  heart. 

Madame,  however,  nothing  daunted,  was  not  to  be  deterred  on  this 
account ;  she  was  quite  determined  to  catchy  the  chevalier,  even  if  she 
had  to  stick  to  him  like  a  leech,  as  the  manner  of  some  ladies  is  ;  and 
nothing  else  induced  her  to  join  the  expedition  but  the  sole  view  of 
bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  before  its  termination ;  for  to  say  the  truth 
she  practised  a  little  deception  in  accepting  the  viceroy*s  invitation,  be- 
cause she  was  not  a  bit  enthusiastic  about  Lidians  or  forest  scenery, 
and,  indeed,  when  the  expedition  was  first  proposed,  rather  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  on  the  affair,  for  as  she  remarked  to  a  friend  :  '*  Who  knows, 
mon  cher,  what  may  happen  among  these  savage  Indians ;  and  then 
think  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  hot  sun  on  one's  complexion.  Oh  hor- 
rible !  But  when  it  became  known  that  the  chevalier  was  to  accom- 
pany the  party,  the  lady  changed  her  tactics,  and  declared  that  the  trip 
would  be  the  most  '*  charmingly  romantic  thing  in  the  world." 

Both  hero  and  heroine  of  this  narrative,  occupied  the  same  vessel 
with  the  Viceroy  and  his  suite,  for  the  mysteries  of  colonial  precedence 
were  quite  as  intricate  and  quite  as  important  then  as  they  are  now. 

The  Chevalier  and  the  lady,  as  I  have  said,  sat  in  the  stem  of  the 
Viceroy's  barge,  along  with  the  other  notabilities  of  the  party.  Ma- 
dame le  Bourdonnais  coquetted  with  her  wished  for  lover,  while  the  Vice- 
roy discussed  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  friendly  alliance  with 
the  tribe  they  were  about  to  visit,  with  the  Bishop,  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen stationed  around  the  canopy  at  the  head  of  the  vessel.      The 
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acute  mind  of  Monsieur  de  Erontenac  already  comprehended  the 
series  of  alarming  contests  likely  to  ensue  between  the  colonists  of  New 
France,  and  the  tribes  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
arising  from  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  the  English,  the  heredi- 
tary and  invincible  enemies  of  the  Frencli  nation,  in  their  colonimtion 
of  the  vast  territory  at  the  South.  A  shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  his 
features  as  he  thought,  too,  of  the  growing  power  of  that  rival,  whoee 
flag  was  soon  destined  to  supplant  the  banner  of  France  in  the  colony, 
and  already  the  old  man  saw  in  anticipation  the  splendid  future  of  the 
Provinces  ;  destined  in  the  end  to  achieve  so  brilliant  a  position  beneath 
the  protecting  influence  of  that  lion  power,  whose  encroachments  Mon- 
sieur de  Frontenac  dreaded,  and,  for  the  honor  of  France,  deplored. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  the  scenery  wore  the  appearance  of  un- 
explored solitude,  there  was  no  vestige  of  human  habitation  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  No  hideous  bridges  nor  unsightly  wharves  offended  the 
eye  with  their  ugliness  ;  nature  appeared  fresh  and  untrammelled,  and 
wanted  only  the  appearance  of  cultivation  to  produce  a  picture  of  set- 
tled perfection. 

Nearly  two  centuries  after  this  time,  the  royal  standard  of  England 
floated  over  the  head  of  her  future  king  from  the  deck  of  the  Kinffstan, 
as  she  proudly  bore  her  illustrious  passenger  over  those  scenes,  then 
beheld  for  the  flrst  time  by  the  French  Viceroy,  in  his  humble  bargee- 
Then,  Monsieur  de  I'rontenac  landed  and  planted  the  Gallic  lily  over 
his  couch  as  he  slept,  but  the  superior  civilization  of  two  centuries  later 
denied  the  Prince  of  Wales  this  privilege,  and  so  the  royal  jouth,  over 
whose  princely  head  the  emblazoned  lions  waved,  was  not  permitted  to 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  by  the  too  pressing  exercise  of 
untimely,  if  not  intemperate,  zeal. 

OHAPTBB  III. 

Though  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  was  to  the  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  what  was  once  the  British  Provinces,  bat 
is  now  the  extreme  north  of  the  American  States,  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  And  that  powerful  and  warlike  people  making  predatory  exca^ 
sions  across  the  great  natural  boundary  that  divided  them  from  their 
French  neighbours. 

On  the  occasion  of  Count  Frontenac' s  visit  to  a  portion  of  their 
tribe,  they  were  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte ;  partly  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  concessions  from  the 
Viceroy,  which,  if  not  granted,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enforce;  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  negotiatioDi 
with  the  Algonquins,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both»  against  the 
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well-known  avarice  and  deceit  of  those  whites,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade — a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  utmost  dishonesty  was 
practised  by  the  merchants  who  directed  and  controlled  that  profitable 
trafBc — large  fortunes  being  often  amassed  by  shrewd  individuals  in  a 
fabulously  short  time,  which  were  solely  the  results  of  the  gross  frauds 
practised  on  the  unsuspecting  Indians.  This  particular  locality  at  the 
bead  of  the  Bay  was  chosen  for  the  conference,  as  being  a  sort  of 
debatable  ground ;  for  though,  strictly  speaking,  within  the  limits  of 
Prench  jurisdiction,  it  was  still  too  distant  from  the  frontier,  or  from 
any  inhabited  portion  of  the  Colony,  to  be  under  any  control  of  the 
government;  and,  indeed,  neither  the  French  nor  the  English,  even  if 
they  had  the  will,  possessed  the  power  of  disputing  the  movements  of 
the  ancient  and  lawful  owners  of  the  forest,  who,  then  in  the  very 
senith  of  their  power,  and  rendered  yet  more  formidable  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms  among  them  by  the  English,  generally  contrived,  and 
UBually  succeeded,  with  that  sagacity  peculiar  to  their  character,  in 
making  themselves  both  respected  and  feared. 

The  island  on  which  the  savages  were  encamped  was  admirably  situa- 
ted for  the  purpose ;  it  was  long  and  low,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
water's  edge,  and  was  only  about  a  stone's  throw  irom  the  shore.  It 
lay  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which,  at  that  particular  spot,  curved 
around  a  sort  of  a  cliff  that  rose  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  was  there  much  broader  than  in  other  parts  of  its  channel. 
One  extremity  of  the  island  was  washed  by  the  foam  crested  rapids  of 
the  river,  the  other  nestled  lovingly  in  its  deep  still  bed.  Scattered 
groups  of  the  drooping  elm  tree  rose  in  graceful  luxuriance  from  the 
smooth  green  turf,  while  here  and  there  a  clump  of  evergreens  embowered 
a  patch  of  the  shore  with  their  sombre  foliage.  The  whole  surface  of 
ground  was  smooth  and  green  as  a  well  kept  lawn,  save  where  the  lady 
fern  shadowed  the  wild  flowers  with  its  drooping  feathers.  The  hills 
of  what  are  now  the  surrounding  townships  shadowed  this  lovely  spot 
with  their  tree-clad  dreariness,  while  the  wild  deer  browsed  in  the  val- 
leys around,  or  swam  in  peaceful  security  the  fierce  torrent  of  the  river. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  their  departure 
from  Fort  Cataraqui,  when  Count  Frontenac's  party  found  themselves 
approaching  the  place  of  rendezvous.  All  was  eagerness  and  impatience 
on  board  the  Viceroy's  barge,  and  every  eye  was  restlessly  employed  in 
surveying  the  surrounding  scenery,  or  engaged  in  the  look  out  for  traces 
of  Indian  habitation.  "Truly,"  said  the  Bishop,  as  a  benignant 
smile  passed  over  his  placid  features,  "  our  dusky  friends  have  chosen 
a  delightful  spot  for  the  conference.  I  was  not  aware,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  Viceroy,  ''  that  the  red  men  possessed  so  keen  a  sense 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature." 

VOL.   I.  2m 
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"  Oh,  the  Iroquois  are  a  wary  and  artful  people,"  replied  the  Viceroy, 
who  better  understood  the  peculiarities  of  lodian  character  than  the 
benevolent  ecclesiastic,  "  and  none  know  better  than  they  the  value  of 
external  circumstances.  But  see,  gentlemen !"  he  exclaimed,  pointing 
to  the  distant  island,  "  there  lie  the  wigwams  of  our  friends ;  sound  the 
bugles,  and  let  the  attending  boats  follow  as  closely  as  possible  in  our 
wake.  It  will  be  as  well  to  approach  with  as  much  of  the  appearance 
of  military  discipline  as  we  can  muster.*' 

"  Now,  Chevalier,  do  play  the  gallant  for  once,  and  promise  me  the 
protection  of  your  arm  when  we  got  among  those  horrid  Indians,"  said 
Madame  le  Bourdonnais  to  the  human  fish  she  was  trying  to  catch,  in 
the  half-coquettish,  half-ironical  way  she  had  adopted  when  addressing 
that  individual — for  she  had  begun  to  regard  La  Sale  as  her  own  especial 
protector— 80  that  Chevalier  here,  and  Chevalier  there,  were  constantly 
dropping  from  her  very  pretty  lips,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  and  annoy- 
ance of  some  other  ladies  of  the  party,  who,  perhaps,  secretly  wished 
to  monopolize  the  desirable  Chevalier  themselves,  and  devoutly  wished 
the  young  widow  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  or  at  home  in  Quebec 
"  Bemember  now.  Monsieur  de  La  Sale,"  she  added,  "  I  select  yon  as 
my  knig'ht  errant,  and  expect  you  to  comport  yourself  accordingly." 

La  Sale  gallantly  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  with  an  affectation 
of  sentimentality  assured  the  lady,  "  that,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  would 
be  her  slave  till  death." 

"  Or,  rather,  till  we  get  back  to  Quebec,  Chevalier,"  said  the  lady, 
as  she  darted  away,  and  gaily  kissed  her  hand  in  token  of  approbation 
of  the  arrangement. 

As  the  boats  neared  the  island,  the  Viceroy's  party  found  the  Indians 
drawn  up  along  the  shore  to  receive  them.     The  most  renowned  of  the 
chiefs  stood  in  advance  of  the  rest,  attired  in  all  the  barbarism  of  paint 
and  scalp-lock.     As  Count  Erontenac  stepped  from  his  barge  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Indians  approached,  and  in  the  dialect  then  used  bj 
the  Iroquois  in  their  intercourse  with  the  French  said,    "  My  great 
brother  is  welcome  to  the  lodge  of  Oureonhare,"  for  this  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  whom  Monsieur  Denonville  afterwards  treacherously  kid- 
napped and  sent  to  France  for  the  amusement  of  King  Louis  ;  "  many 
moons  have  passed  since  we  met  my  brother  at  Stadacona,"  alluding  to  s 
former  interview  held  in  Quebec,  "  and  the  promises  then  made  to  us» 
he  said,  drawing  himself  up  with  dignity,  "  have  been  broken ;  but, 
he  added,  ''the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  is  generous — he  is  willing  tofe- 
get  the  past.     My  people  can  afford  to  forgive  the  deception  prantife<l 
upon  them  by  their  white  brethren.     For,"  and  his  eyes  sparkled  wits 
savage  pride,   "  are  we  not  masters  of  the  hunting  fields  along  tbe 
shores  of  all  the  great  lakes,  even  to  the  setting  sun  ?     We  have  drivso 
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oar  enemies  before  us  like  smoke  before  the  wind.  But  the  hatchet  is 
now  buried  in  peace,  so  let  mj  great  brother  come  to  the  lodge  of 
Oureonhare  and  bring  with  him  his  young  men  aad  his  squaws.*' 

Thinking  it  best  to  humour  the  savage,  Count  Frontenac  ordered  his 
whole  party  to  follow,  which  they  accordingly  did,  though  not  without 
some  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  whose  eyes  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  inured  to  the  ferocious  wildness  of  the  dusky  sone  of  the 
forest  to  meet  them  with  perfect  composure.  Groups  of  t^e  young 
iMtiTes  stood  around,  or  peeped  furtively  through  the  tree  branches  as  the 
party  passed,  standing  erect,  with  folded  arms  and  impassioned  coun- 
tenanees,  like  the  naked  bronze  statues  of  antiquity,  wliich^  indeed^  they 
BK>st  resembled  in  their  sculpturesque  beauty  of  form.  The  c^d  women 
ind  tTfae  younger  squaws  stood  aloof,  "and  seemed  watching  wit^  feelings 
of  envj  the  jewels  and  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  their  turn, 
gazed  with  mingled  feelings  of  compassion  and  curiosity  on  several 
young  dusky  creatures,  attired  in  the  short  petticoat  of  dressed  deer 
dkin,  with  its  embroidery  of  porcupine  quills,  and  haying  attaohed  to 
the  back,  in  its  cradle  or  covering  of  birch  work,  the  papoose,  of  all 
'iges  from  a  month  to  a  year. 

The  fascinating  manners  of  Count  Frontenac  made  a  deep  impression 
on  these  Indians,  and  led  to  the  belief  that  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace 
might  be  concluded  between  them.  This  hope,  howei^r,  proved  falla- 
cious, for  the  Iroquois  were  never  entirely  friendly  to  the  French,  and 
on  many  occasions  proved  their  bitterest  enemies. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  were  left  for  the  following  days,  when 
the  council  fire  would  be  lighted,  and  the  pipe  of  peace  smoked,  and  for 
that  night  nothing  was  said  or  done  but  what  pertained  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  the  passage  of  metaphorical  compliments  between  the 
heads  of  the  respective  parties. 

The  viceregal  party  slept  in  tents  with  which  they  were  provided,  or  on 
the  barges,  which  were  luxuriously  fitted  up,  and  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
vide every  comfort  that  the  Colony  could  command  or  that  wealth  could 
procure ;  and  as  I  shall  not  advert  to  the  subject  again  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  here  that  some  conciliations  were  made  by  both  parties  in 
the  next  day's  council,  and  in  the  end  Monsieur  de  Frontenac  left  his 
red  friends  greatly  pleased  with  his  promises,  most  of  which  were 
broken  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  to  France  to  make  way  for 
another  governor  who  lacked  both  his  ability  and  discretion,  having 
neither  the  sense  to  conciliate  the  Indians  as  friends  nor  the  power  to 
cope  with  them  as  enemies. 

And  now,  like  a  faithful  ohronicler,  I  must  relate  the  adventure  that 
befel  the  heroine  of  my  story,  and  gave  her  the  husband  of  her  desire, 
which  interesting  and  truly  romantic  episode  will  form  the  finale  of  this 
narrative  in  a  concluding  chapter. 
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LONQFELLOW  AND  HIS  POBTET. 

It  is  said  that  good  poetry  is  that  which  is  most  patent  to  the  general 
understanding,  and  I  know  of  no  living  poet  whose  works  appeal  more 
to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  than 
those  of  Longfellow.  Inferior  to  Tennyson  in  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
elegancy  of  diction,  he  far  surpasses  him  in  truth  and  fervency.  True, 
LongfeUow's  strains  are  never  heavenly ;  no  seraphic  being  breathes  on 
his  lyre,  inspiring  his  songs,  or  lending  him  wings  to  mount  in  the  ethe- 
real region  of  poesy ;  but  humanity  is  the  invoker  of  his  peir,  and  that 
he  is  "  brother  to  man  shows  itself  in  all  he  writes."  The  strongest 
feature  in  the  poems  of  Longfellow  is  their  intense  earnestness.  Life, 
with  all  its  realities,  its  strivings,  its  throbs,  its  throes,  is  his  study  and 
theme. 

No  doubt  the  poet  is  a  lover  of  nature,  his  soul  is   awed   by  iti 
sublimity  and  grandeur ;  he  also  loves  rural  life,  with  its  sunshine  and 
quiet,  and  the  lanes  and  by-paths  of  the  country,  with  its  blossoms  and 
fruits,  its  hills  and  valleys,  all  these  are  to  him  glorious ;  but  he  seldom 
writes  of  them,  except  as  imagery  to  some  honest  truth.     He  regards 
them  but  **  t\^  decorations  and  painted  scenery  in  the  great  drama  of 
life,''  and  he  draws  his  poetry  not  from  the  physical  but  from  the  moral 
world,  with  all  its  seams  and  chasms,  its  gulfs  and  graves,  but  ever  and 
ever  bridged  over  with  Faith  in  the  glorious  hereafter  with  its  immo^ 
tality.     G-lorious,  indeed,  is  the  world  of  G-od  around  us,  but  more 
glorious  the  world  of  G-od  within  us.     ''The  river  of  life  that  flowi 
through  streets  tumultuous,  bearing  along  so  many  gallant  hearts,  so 
many  wrecks  of  humanity;  the  many  homes  and  households,  each  i 
little  world  in  itself,  all  forms  of  human  joy  and  suffering,  brought  into 
that  narrow  compass;  and  to  be  in  this,  and  to  be  a  part  of  this; 
acting,  thinking,  rejoicing,  sorrowing  with  his  fellow  men," — such,  such 
indeed,  is  life,  and  here  lies  the  poet's  ''land  of  song."     Who  can  resd 
"  the  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  not  gain  wisdom  ?     And  who  can  tell  how 
many  fainting  and  desponding  ones  its  truthful,  trustful  words  may  hsre 
raised  from  dust  and  sloth,  feeding  them  with  bread  and  meat,  and  send* 
ingthem  on  their  way  with  manly  hearts,  content  "  to  labour  and  to  wait?'' 

''  Life  is  real  I    Life  is  earnest  1 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

"  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
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Bat  to  act  that  each  to>morrow 
Finds  U8  farther  than  to-daj." 

Longfellow  reminds  us  tbat  nothing  is  small  or  trivial,  but  that  all  is 
of  weight  and  importance  in  the  balance  of  life,  that  even  each  minute 
has  a  life  by  itself,  a  starting-place,  a  race,  a  goal,  and  at  the  last  great 
day  will  be  revivified  to  stand  our  friends  or  foes.  What  a  lesson  is 
taught  in  "  the  Village  Blacksmith !"  With  what  nobleness  does  he 
clothe  and  drape  that  stalworth  form ;  with  what  a  vigorous  pen  has  he 
drawn  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  those  brawny  arms,  bared  for  honesty 
and  toil! 

"  His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  what  e'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  anj  man." 

Thus  ha  works  out  his  destiny,  thus  he  fills  his  niche  in  the  economy  of 
lowly  life ;  and  week  out,  week  in,  from  mom  till  night,  he  is  a  helper 
with  the  great  Artificer.     Better  this  than  an  idler  and  a  dreamer. 

And  again  the  artist  paints  him.  He  has  washed  off  the  week's  dust 
and  rust,  and  we  behold  with  admiration  the  beauty  of  his  good  and 
manly  heart.  It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  the  smithy  is  shut,  the  fire  is 
dead,  the  bellows  and  sledge  are  quiet  in  the  comer,  and  the  week  and 
the  sparks  have  fiown  like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

There  is  a  hum  of  birds  and  bees,  and  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright, 
and  in  the  village  church  sits  this  mighty,  brawny  man  among  his  boys, 
a  child-like  worshipper  clothed  with  humility  and  reverence.  We  now 
behold  the  delectable  mountains  of  his  soul.  9e  hears  his  parson  pray 
and  preach,  perhaps  he  now  and  then  falls  asleep,  and  how  ashamed  he 
is  of  his  weakness;  but  when  they  praise  G-od  aloud  he  joins  in  the 
psalm,  and 

"  He  hears  his  danghter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 
And  it  zftakes  his  heart  rejoice." 

How  akin  is  joy  and  sorrow ;  what  a  thin  partition  separates  our 
bliss  and  woe ;  what  a  contiguity  between  our  smiles  and  tears ! 

"  It  soonds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise  I 
He  needs  most  think  of  hor  once  more, 
'        How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes." 
• 

Here  is  great  pathos  and  tenderness.    We  forget  about  the  poet  or 
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his  Dumbers ;  all  we  see  is  that  tanned  brow  wrung  with  pain,  and 
we  follow  his  eyes  out  of  the  open  window,  and  they  rest  on  the  mound 
with  the  white  slab  just  visible  through  the  grass. 

"  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

»  "  Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  Mehd, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 
Thus  at  the  flammg  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought!'' 

These  are  manly  thoughts,  and  good,  wholesome  truths  do  these 
verses  embody.  Longfellow  is  no  poet  of  love ;  he  has  not  what  can 
properly  be  named  a  song  of  love  in  his  works. 

Hiawatha  contains  his  most  tender  passages,  and  even  these  charm 
more  by  their  simple  words  and  fitness  than  depth  of  passion  or  warmth 
of  imagination.  He  has  written  no  song  breathing  such  a  delicacy  of 
dentiment  as  Mack  ay's  "  I  stmt  a  message  by  the  Rose,*'  or  any  of 
such  prolific  fancy  and  gorgeous  imagery  as  Tennyson's  "  Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud."  Longfellow's  "Songs  of  Affection"  embody  much 
domestic  tenderness,  but  his  conception  always  embraces  those  who 
gather  around  his  own  hearth-stone,  those  who  he  can  take  to  his  heart 
and  call  "  his  own."  Wedded  love,  with  its  fairness,  its  beauty,  its 
purity,  fills  the  poet's  soul,  and  invokes  his  most  tender  strains,  whea 
he  speaks  of  the 

"  being  beauteous, 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 
More  than  all  things  else  to  Jove  me. 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

*'  With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

''  And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 

Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

"  Uttered  not,  yet  compreheaded 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer 
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Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air." 

See,  this  "beiug  beauteous"  is  no  tjiir  and  gentle  maiden,  bnt  a  wife, 
a  helpmate,  who  comes  chiding  auil  rebuking  him. 

Another  feature  of  Longfellow  is  his  conciseness.  He  condensea  in 
one  bold  idea  or  range  of  thought,  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  with  all 
their  ramification>»  and  wandering:^ ;  they  are  gathered  up  into  one  body, 
clothed  with  one  garment,  displaving  a  beauty  and  fulness  of  form  and 
blending  which  is  at  once  simple  and  effective.  In  "  the  Eainy  day,'* 
which  we  quote  in  full,  see  ^he  wliole  history  of  a  life,  past  and  present, 
is  there  told. 

The  wretched,  despairing  being  is  wandering  in  a  chamel  ground, 
shuddering  among  unclosed  graves  of  the  past ;  and  how  gently  he 
binds  up  his  bruises,  and  leads  him  by  the  hand  into  the  highway, 
showing  him  the  break  in  the  clouds. 

"  The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

"  My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  winds  are  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

"  Be  still,  sad  heart  1  and  cease  repining. 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

The  most  finished  of  Longfellow's  poems  is  "Resignation,**  and  so 
beautiful  is  its  conception,  so  choice  and  elegant  in  its  words,  and  in  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  verses,  such  genuine  sympathy,  that  it  will 
always  be  a  gem  in  English  Poetry.  Longfellow  is  like  Cow  per  in  the 
christian  and  moral  b'^arings  of  his  poetry,  but  unlike  him  in  being  no 
satirist.  He  never  points  a  finger  of  scorn  at  musty  evils,  or  exposes 
to  ridicule  our  prejudices  and  foibles.  No  playful  wit  or  pungent 
satire  ever  falls  from  his  pen,  and  the  reader  is  never  startled  by  coming 
suddenly  on  some  original  turn  or  salient  point.  Had  Hood  written 
Hiawatha,  what  a  witty  rogue  would  he  have  made  "  Pau-Puk-Keewis,** 
whilst  Longfellow  leaves  him  only  a  malicious  mischief-loving  rake. 
Longfellow  lacks  one  grand  characteristic  of  a  great  poet.  He  has 
displayed  no  originality  or  power  of  invention,  but  he  seizes  on  old 
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truths  and  wholesome  lessons  of  moralitj,  and  dresses  them  up  so 
pleasantly,  and  with  so  much  good  judgment,  that  we  are  pleased  to 
have  them  for  companions.  And  if  Longfellow  does  not  charm  the 
ear  bj  the  Aill  flow  of  his  numbers,  or  ravish  the  senses  bj  his  rich 
imagery  and  gorgeous  visions,  he  does  not  disgust  or  weary  with  quaint 
conceits  or  afiected  rhapsodies.  For,  unlike  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry 
of  the  present  day,  Longfellow's  is  never  speculative,  his  language  is 
never  mystical  or  his  sentences  enigmatical. 

He  uses  his  reason  more  than  his  imagination,  consequently  he  is 
always  within  the  range  of  good  sense  and  common  understanding. 
All  is  real  and  tangible ;  he  depicts  not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance, 
and  his  poems  are  the  genuine  workings  of  a  mind  filled  with  the 
philosophy  of  life ;  one  who  believes  that  action  is  more  noble  than 
thought  or  theory ;  one  who  feels  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  live,  to 
belong  to,  and  have  a  part  in  that  union  of  brotherhood,  which,  in  its 
full  development,  reaches  into  another  world ;  one  who  realizes  it  is  a 
noble  tbiog  ''  to  sufier  and  be  strong,"  and  a  sublime  task  to  help  on- 
ward his  fellow  men.  And  if  he  has  roused  the  sleeping  elements  of 
one  sluggard,  if  he  has  lifted  in  any  way  the  cross  from  the  weary  one, 
or  strengthened  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  one  right  arm,  truly  we  may 
then  say,  ''  He  has  fashioned  his  work  well."  M.  L.  C. 
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BY   MISS   MURRAY. 
CHAPTER   XI. 

After  what  I  had  seen  I  felt  little  inclination  to  re-enter  the  church, 
and  taking  a  seat  on  a  grave  stone,  I  waited  there  till  the  congregation 
came  out.  How  Eardley  went  through  the  rest  of  the  service  I  never 
beard,  but  from  his  manner  when  we  met,  I  conclude  he  contrived  to 
perform  it  with  but  little  alteration  of  demeanor.  Somewhat  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  he  and  Sir  Francis. came  out  of  a  side  door 
which  led  from  the  vestry,  and  immediately  came  up  to  me.  He  grasped 
my  hand  warmly,  and  presented  me  to  Sir  Francis  with  perhaps  a  little 
more  hurry  of  manner  than  usual ;  that  was  all.  I  asked  myself  had  he 
steeled  himself  already  against  all  emotion,  all  remorse,  or  were  there  ser- 
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• 

peDt  fangs  tearing  his  soul  while  he  so  mastered  his  voice  and  look  as  to 
suppress  every  sign  of  suffering  ?  As  I  looked  at  him  furtively,  the  last 
mipposition  seemed  the  true  one.  His  face  was  still  of  that  colourless 
hue  to  which  the  first  glance  of  Kate  had  blanched  it,  and  every  feature 
seemed  locked  in  fixed  immobility,  as  if  he  felt  that  to  have  relaxed  them 
from  that  tense  rigidity  would  have  destroyed  their  power  of  dissimula^ 
tion,  and  forced  them  to  betray  the  fiery  anguish  that  was  working  with- 
in. I  noticed,  too,  that  he  steadily  avoided  meeting  my  eye,  and  his  voice 
sounded  cold  and  expressionless  to  my  ear,  all  the  spirit  and  energy  that 
had  given  such  life  and  soul  to  its  music  was  gone.  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
strange  scene  tliat  had  just  taken  place  had  not  disturbed  the  affectionate 
cordiality  that  appeared  to  exist  between  Sir  Francis  and  his  son-in-law. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  accepted  whatever  [explanation  Eardley  had 
chosen  to  give.  To  a  man  of  the  world  like  Sir  Francis  Denzil,  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  poor  girl,  like  Kate  Redmond,  were  of  very  little  importance, 
und  as  long  as  Eardley  did  nothing  to  sink  him  in  the  world's  esteem,  he 
was  not  likely  to  incur  his  father-in-law's  displeasure. 

As  we  walked  to  the  carriage.  Sir  Francis  said,  carelessly,  *'  They  have 
taken  that  poor  girl  home,  I  am  told.  What  a  beautiful  creature  she 
must  have  been  before  she  lost  her  senses." 

''  Beautiful,  indeed,"  I  answered,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said,  for  my 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  Eardley,  who  was  walking  beside  me,  and  whose 
face  I  could  not  see. 

''  She  must  always  have  been  of  a  singularly  romantic  turn  of  mind,'* 
pursued  Sir  Francis ;  "  one  would  scarcely  have  believed  that  a  girl  in  her 
rank  could  feel  such  an  insane  passion  for  a  man  so  much  abov^  her,  if  we 
had  not  seen  it." 

**  No,  indeed,"  I  said,  in  the  same  mechanical  way. 

**  It  is  really  a  great  pity,"  continued  Sir  Francis,  **  but  you  see  such 
great  personal  attractions,  and  such  wonderful  talents  as  your  friend  pos- 
sesses must  pay  some  penalty — unnatural  hate,  or  more  unnatural  love  I 
—What  is  it,  Eardley  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  have  all  heard  of  maniacs  taking  still  more  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  fancies,"  said  Eardley,  goaded  into  speaking,  at  last,  ''fan- 
cies of  which  they  never  dreamed  when  they  were  sane." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  girl  did,  though,"  said  Sir  Francis  coolly, 
and  that  it  was  the  struggle  between  her  love  and  its  utter  hopelessness 
that  turned  her  brain.  By  the  bye,  I  am  glad  Evelyn  was  not  at  church 
to-day  ;  she  would  have  been  so  dreadfully  shocked  and  frightened." 

''  Yes,  it  was  well,"  said  Eardley,  speaking  between  his  shut  teeth. 

**  Eardley  feels  a  good  deal  cut  up  about  this  poor  girl,"  whispered  Sir 
Francis  to  me,  as  we  came  up  to  the  carriage,  ''  and  I  don't  wonder,  for 
it  is  really  a  most  disagreeable  thing.     We  must  get  Dr.  Maunsell  to  see 
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her.  He  is  very  clever,  and  if  her  inalaJy  admits  of  a  cure  he  will  be  cer- 
tain to  eflP<*ct  one.  Come,  Mr.  French,  get  in.  You  had  better  tell  him 
to  drive  fast,  Eardley,  it  is  bitterly  cold." 

During  our  drive  to  Grey  Court,  Sir  Francis  and  I  talked  on  more 
agreeable  topics  than  poor  Kate  Redmond  presented,  but  Eardley  said  so 
little  that  at  last  Sir  Francis  enquired,  I  thought,  a  little  sarcastically,  if 
it  was  his  long  absence  from  Evelyn  that  had  made  him  so  dull.  **  Your 
friend  and  my  daughter  are  lovers  still,'*  he  added,  turning  towards  me, 
'*  though  more  than  a  month  married,  and  consequently  they  are  the 
worst  possible  companions  for  every  body  but  each  other." 

I  suppose  Eardley  thought  it  would  not  exactly  do  to  let  his  proud 
father-in-law  suspect  that  his  marriage  with  Miss  Denzil  had  been  solely 
one  of  interest,  and  that  his  heart  had  been  all  the  time  with  that  erased 
unhappy  peasant  girl  of  whom  he  had  just  been  so  carelessly  speaking, 
for  he  roused  himself  to  say,  "  You  have  not  seen  Evelyn  yet,  Walter,  but 
when  you  do  you  will  see  loveliness  enough  to  excuse  a  man  for  any 
amount  of  idolatry.'* 

Sir  Francis  at  this  unbent  his  brow.  Evelyn  was  his  darling,  the  sole 
object  that  divided  with  himself  the  possession  of  his  selfish  heart.  "  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  French,"  he  said,  **  Eardley  and  I  rival  each  other  in  try- 
ing who  shall  spoil  her  most.  Here's  the  gate.  You're  welcome  to  your 
friend's  home." 

The  gate  was  of  heavy  antique  iron,  hung  between  square,  massive  pil- 
lars, with  a  lodge  built  of  large  rough  stones ;  low-roofed,  substantial, 
and  shaded  by  a  couple  of  sphnidid  walnut  trees.  Theaveuue  was  straight, 
with  a  row  of  walnut  and  Spanish  chestnut  trees  at  each  side.  The  do- 
main was  one  of  old  fashioned  beauty,  full  of  steep  banks,  bosky  thick- 
ets, dells  and  dingles  ;  a  broad  clear  river  ran  close  by  the  house,  and  be- 
yond it,  the  bank,  partly  clothed  with  copse  wood,  rose  to  a  stone  terrace 
where  a  pretty  gothic  summer-house  gleamed  out  through  the  thick  foli- 
age that  embowered  it  A  flower-gj^rden  sloped  from  one  wing  of  the 
mansion  down  to  the  river,  running  deep  and  dark  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  gigantic  and  ancient  horse-chestnut,  which  threw  their  spreading 
boughs  half  way  across  the  stream.  A  large  old  fashioned  walled-in  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden  was  separated  from  the  house  by  a  field,  with  a 
winding  path  running  through  it,  in  which  cattle  of  a  great  size  and 
beauty  were  grazing.  At  the  other  side  of  the  house  was  the  rookery, 
where,  amidst  giant  furs  and  elms,  the  cawing  dusky  people  had  lived  for 
ages  unmolested.  There  was  also  a  wilderness,  where  the  trees  were  al- 
lowed to  gDw  wild  and  thick,  and  where,  as  you  walked,  yon  sank  up  to 
your  ancles  in  withered  leaves.  A  mount  ascended  by  a  narrow  zigzag 
path,  and  bearing  on  its  summit  yew  trees  so  old  that  Strongbow  and  his 
archers  may  have  cut  bows  there ;  a  dark  walk,  shut  in  by  evergreens  and 
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•irange  antique  shrubs,  emitting  in  the  warm  Summer  eves  delicious  aro- 
matic odours ;  grottos  of  shell  nnd  spar,  moss- houses,  rustic  cottages, 
labyrinths  and  alleys,  and  terraces,  and  all  the  quaint  devices  in  which  our 
fore-fathers  took  delight.  The  house  was  large  and  handsome,  and  had 
an  aspect  of  strength,  dignity  and  venerable  antiquity.  It  was  built  of 
hewn  grey  stone,  elaborately  carved  about  the  doors  and  windows  and 
with  the  family  arms  and  crest  cut  over  the  entrance. 

Ajb  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  E^rdle}  's  young  wife  came  into 
the  portico  to  meet  us.  She  was  certainly  very  lovely,  and  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  formed  out  of  the  fairest  and  swe(  test  elements  in  nature.-<- 
Her  skin  was  like  newlv  fallen  snow,  with  the  softest  rose  bloom  on  the 
cheek,  deepened  into  crimson  on  her  smiling,  pouting  lips ;  her  eyes  were 
the  very  colour  of  the  summer  sunlit  heaven,  and  they  were  shaded  by 
golden  brown  curls,  shining  like  rays  of  light—  every  feature  expressing 
a  bewitching  union  of  gaiety  and  sweetness.  She  looked  as  innocent,  as 
bright,  and  lovely  as  the  flowers,  and  as  ignorant  of  toil,  of  sorrow  or  sin. 
She  wore  a  crimson  merino  dress,  its  warm  rich  hues  contracting  well  with 
her  fair  complexion,  and  she  had  twisted  a  sable  boa  round  her  throat 
and  head  to  shield  her  from  the  cold,  through  which  her  golden  curls 
peeped,  reminding  me  of  a  legend  I  had  once  read,  of  a  fair-haired  Dan- 
ish princess  who  had  loved  and  followed  a  famous  Berserkir,  though  he 
had  no  robe  to  give  her  to  wear,  but  a  bear-skin  — "  Yrt  Love,'*  saith  the 
legend,  *'  made  it  so  become  her  beauty,  that  her  bright  eyes  and  golden 
hair  shone  above  its  darknesw,  as  the  sun  does,  coming  from  beneath  a 
cloud  ! "  A  little  red  and  white  spaniel  frisked  round  her,  barking  for 
joy  at  the  return  of  the  carriage. 

"  Naughty  girl !  '*  cried  her  father,  "  what  are  you  doing  out  in  the 
colli?  Do  you  want  to  have  such  another  cough  as  you  had  in  London?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  came  out  this  moment,  papa,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  being 
in  the  house  all  day.     IIow  long  you  have  been." 

"  Have  you  good  fires,  Evelyn  ?  We  are  all  frozen,  and  Eardley's 
friend  has  come.*' 

*•  Mr.  French — I  am  so  glad,'*  and  she  came  forward  to  welcome  me 
with  the  most  engaging  frankness  ;  *•  Eardley  has  been  longing  for  you 
so  much,  Mr.  French,  and  has  talked  so  much  about  you,  that  he  has 
made  us  all  nearly  as  anxious  for  your  arrival  as  he  has  been  hniself." 

**  Bring  luncheon  into  the  library,  Johnson,"  said  Sir  Francis  to  a  ser- 
vant as  we  entered  the  hall ; — a  large  apartment  hung  with  family  pict- 
ures, and  containing  a  great  number  of  doors  and  windows,  a  huge  fire- 
place, and  a  magnificent  oak  stair-case  leading:  to  the  upper  story.  From 
thence  we  passed  to  the  library,  where  a  bright  fire,  sofas,  easy  chairs,  and 
reading-tables,  covered  with  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  (hawn 
around  it,  looked  temptingly  comfortable. 
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Now  that  Eardley's  hat  was  off,  and  that  we  were  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere, his  pale  severe  aspect  looked  more  remarkable,  and  I  saw  Evelyn's 
eyes  turn  anxiously  towards  him.  At  that  moment  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  those  lovely  eyes  which,  though  not  in  itself  sad,  gave  me  a  sen- 
sation of  pain,  a  sort  of  hovering  doubt,  and  undefined  fear  seemed  strug- 
gling in  them  with  a  yearning  tenderness,  as  if  she  had  already  a  yague 
consciousness  that  there  were  mysterious  depths  in  Eardley  s  heart  and 
mind  into  which  it  was  impossible  her  simple  nature  could  ever  enter  ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  this  feeling  only  deepened  the  intensity  of  her  affection, 
for  mystery  always  shadows  forth  danger  and  gloom,  and  what  true  wo- 
man's heart  does  not  cling  the  closer  to  the  loved  one  at  the  very  thought 
of  evil  or  sorrow  hanging  over  him. 

"And  now  listen  to  my  news,"  said  Evelyn.  '*  More  newspapers  and 
letters  than  I  could  count  have  come,  and  there  is  one  from  Lady  Med- 
wyn,  and  she  says  Eardley  is  sure  of  the  Rocksley  living." 

Eardley  had  been  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  complaining  of  the 
cold,  and  apparently  trying  to  warm  himself,  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
he  now  turned  round  hastily,  "  Where  are  the  letters  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  In  the  breakfast  room.  I  will  get  them  for  you,"  said  Evelyn, 
jumping  up  to  do  so  with  that  ingenuous  child-like  simplicity  that  mark- 
ed all  she  did  and  said ;  that  unaffected  frankness  and  forgetfulness  of 
self  which  had  already  disarmed  m^  of  every  prejudice  which  my  sympa- 
thy for  poor  Kate  Redmond  had  raised  against  her. 

"  Stay,  Evelyn,"  said  her  father,  **  better  wait  till  after  luncheon ; 
that  is  the  most  important  consideration  just  now,  and  if  Eardley  will 
take  my  advice  he  will  not  look  at  his  letters  till  he  fortifies  hjmself 
against  all  contingencies  with  something  to  eat.  Many  a  good  appetite 
has  been  spoiled  by  opening  an  unlucky  letter  just  before  sitting  down  to 
table." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  appetite  being  spoiled  by  any  letter  I  can 
possibly  receive,"  said  Eardley,  with  a  laugh,  "and  I  am  anxious  to  see 
every  thing  about  RockiSley.  Evelyn  take  care  of  Walter  till  I  come  back  ; 
I  shall  not  stay  long,"  and  evidently  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room, 
he  departed.        • 

"  That  Rocksley  living  is  a  good  thing,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  I  am  glad 
Eardley  is  to  have  it,  though  I  often  wish  he  had  never  entered  the 
church.  Parliament  is  the  proper  arena  for  such  talents  as  his.  He 
has  the  most  splendid  debating  powers,  and  the  clearest  and  strongest 
head  for  affairs  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  country 
is  deprived  of  such  a  statesman  as  he  would  make." 

'*  His  genius  must  always  command  distinction,  no  matter  in  what  field 
it  is  displayed,"  I  said. 
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''  Truey  and  I  suppose  we  must  console  ourselves  witb  the  hope  of  see- 
ing him  a  bishop.     But  I  am  happy  to  say  here  comes  luncheon." 

"  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Temple,  you  are  delighted  at  the  thoughts  of  return- 
ing to  England/'  I  said,  a  little  while  after. 

**  I  have  always  loved  this  place,"  she  answered,  **  but  then,  Eardley 
dislikes  it,  so  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  it." 

"  No  wonder  he  should  detest  it,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  think  of  such  a 
magnificent  fellow  being  buried  in  such  a  miserable  hole,  a  wretched  coun- 
try curate  ;  it  really  was  too  bad ! " 

Though  Evelyn  performed  her  duties  as  hostess  with  hospitable  grace 
her  eyes  were  constantly  wandering  towards  the  door,  and  a  sort  of  rest- 
less uneasiness,  which  occasionally  flitted  over  her  face  showed  that^her 
thoughts  were  with  Eardley,  and  that  instead  of  talking  polite  nothings 
to  me,  and  playing  with  the  delicacies  her  father  put  on  her  plate,  she 
would  have  gladly  followed  him,  had  he  not  told  her  to  remain.  Sir 
Francis,  in  the  mean  time,  satisfied  the  appetite  that  he  had  been  so  much 
afraid  of  disturbing;  unconscious  of  her  uneasiness,  for  much  as  he  loved 
her,  his  sympathies  were  not  delicate  or  quick  enough  to  discern  the  sup- 
pressed emotions  even  of  the  being  dearest  to  him  in  the  world. 

Eardley,  however,  did  not  stay  long  away,  and  when  he  returned,  his 
gloom  had  either  been  dissipated  by  the  new  prospects  opened  to  his  am- 
bition, or  he  had  taken  in  a  fresh  stock  of  dissimulation,  for  now  he 
seemed  really  cheerful,  and  till  dinner  was  the  gayest  and  most  agreeable 
of  companions.  His  young  wife's  fair  face  reflected  all  his  brightness^ 
and  her  buoyant  fancy  and  blithe  spirit,  relieved  from  the  vague  shadow 
that  Eardley' s  stern  looks  had  thrown  over  them,  sparkled  and  shone  in 
the  light  of  his  smiles,  like  a  dancing  rill  in  the  sunshine. 

CHAPTEE   XIT. 

I  never  remember  seeing  Eardley  more  lively  and  entertaining  than  he 
was  during  dinner,  but  when  the  desert  was  placed  on  the  table,  I  fancied 
(for  I  could  not  help  watching  him  with  the  most  painful  and  anxious 
interest)  that  his  spirits  began  to  flag.  He  grew  more  silent,  and  the 
cloud  seemed  gathering  again  on  his  brow.  Then  suddenly  catching  the 
expression  of  my  eyes,  he  started,  seemed  to  rouse  himself  again,  and 
taking  some  walnuts  on  his  plate  said,  '*  The  most  delicious  walnuts  I 
ever  tasted  were  given  me  by  a  gipsy  girl  in  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

"  What,  a  real  gipsy  ?  "  cried  Evelyn. 

**  Yes,  a  real  Rommany,  and  a  very  handsome  one,  too,  with  a  slender 
and  perfectly  moulded  shape,  mobile,  impassioned  features,  and  eyes  that 
sometimes  seemed  to  emit  actual  rays  of  light  through  the  lustrous  haze 
that  always  give  such  a  peculiar  look  to  a  gipsy's  eye." 
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''  Oh,  tell  more  about  her,  Eardley  ;  I  never  saw  a  g^psy ;  did  this  one 
tell  your  fortune  ?  " 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  said  Eardley. 

**  A  tale  ?  Oh  that  is  delightful.  Begin  at  the  heginningy  and  teil 
your  story  properly.     Where  did  you  meet  her  ?  '* 

**  Lord  Cassils  and  I  were  riding  through  a  green  lane  near  Newport 
one  evening  in  a  certain  September.  The  day  had  been  hot,  we  had  rid- 
^n  a  long  way,  and  our  horses  were  tired,  so  we  let  them  walk  quietly, 
and  enjoy  the  soft  turf  beneath  their  feet.  At  a  turn  in  the  lane  we  came 
to  a  stile  which  gave  entrance  to  a  field  of  clover — by  the  bye  how  de- 
Hciously  it  scented  the  air  that  lovely  afternoon — ^and  seated  on  the  top- 
most step  of  the  stile  was  a  gipsy  ghrl,  in  a  black  silk  hat  and  scarlet 
doak.  Her  lap  was  full  of  fine  large  wakuts,  which  she  was  craekkig 
and  eating,  and  instead  of  nut-crackers  she  used  her  teeth,  white  as  ivory 
and  even  as  dies  ;  they  must  have  been  tolerably  strong,  too,  for  tbsy 
broke  the  walnuts  with  apparent  ease." 

"  Oh  !  *'  said  Evelyn,  '<  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  k." 

<<  I  assure  you  she  did  it  so  dexterously,  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  wateh 
her,  and  if  you  had  aeen  how  neatly  she  picked  the  white  creamy  kernel 
from  the  shell  with  her  supf^e  fingers,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  would'nt 
have  longed  for  a  share.  She  was  certainly  a  beautiful  creature,  like 
some  Princess  of  Persia  or  Hindostan,  some  genie  or  peri  in  disguise,  or 
anything  else  you  may  choose  to  imagine  that  is  dark,  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful. But  she  was  not  alone.  With  her  was  a  creature  bent  with  age, 
whose  witch  like  countenance  expressed  the  most  hideous  malignity. — 
Her  skin  was  like  creased  old  leather,  her  lips  black  and  skinny,  one  or 
two  canine-like  teeth  protruding  through  them  ;  her  large  hooked  nose 
met  her  pointed  chin ;  if  she  had  any  forehead  the  red  handkerchief 
bound  round  her  head  completely  hid  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  vile 
caricature  of  the  human  face  divine,  her  black  eyes  glowed  like  two  live 
coals  from  under  her  pent-house  brows.  She  stood  beside  the  stile,  one 
hand  holding  a  short  pipe,  the  other  extended  for  some  of  her  compan- 
ions cracked  walnuts.  I  thought  of  Shakspeare's  hag  begging  chestnuts 
from  the  sailor's  wife,  and  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  that  such 
hideous  ugliness  could  be  the  mother  of  such  a  rare  piece  of  beauty  as 
the  houri  beside  her.  They  did  not  appear  to  see  us  till  we  were  close  to 
them,  but  then  the  girl  instantly  jumped  ofi^  the  stile,  and  coming  coquct- 
ishly  forward,  offered  us  some  nuts." 

"  And  of  course  you  took  them.'* 

"  Yes,  and  as  I  said  before  they  were  the  best  I  ever  ate.'' 

"  Well,  go  on,  what  next  ?  "  asked  Evelyn.  "  I  hate  people  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  story  ;  don't  you  Mr.  French  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  worth  telling,"  said  Eardley.    '*  We  lefbthem 
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where  we  had  found  them,  and  I  hare  never  heard  or  seen  anything  of 
them  since;  scarcely  ever  thought  of  them  till  to-day.*' 

"  But  they  told  you  your  fortunes,  did  they  not?  "  said  Evelyn.  "  I 
am  sure  you  never  left  them  without  having  your  fortunes  told." 

I  was  sure  of  it,  too,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  chance  meeting  with  two  gipsys,  prohably  like  a  hundred 
others  to  be  met  with  every  day  in  England,  made  him  recall  the  circum- 
stance now. 

"Come,  Eardley,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "you  have  excited  our  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  must  gratify  it  now,  either  with  fact  or  fiction." 

"Nonsense,  papa,"  said  Evelyn,  "fiction  won't  do,  we  want  to  know 
what  really  did  happen — we  want  to  hear  what  the  gipsy  8;irl  really  did 
say  to  them.     You  must  tell,  Eardley." 

"  Don't  be  disappointed,  Evelyn,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  nothing 
strange  or  marvellous  to  relate.  We  wanted  the  girl  to  read  our  palms 
but  the  old  sorceress  stepped»forward  and  insisted  on  deciphering  them 
herself.  Cassils  submitted,  afraid,  1  suppose,  of  rousing  the  old  hag's 
wrath  if  he  resisted,  but  I  was  obstinate^  and  declared  that  my  fortune 
should  be  told  by  the  vermillion  lips  of  the  young  beauty,  or  not  at  aU, 
for  I  was  certain  nothing  but  evil  could  proceed  from  the  lips  of  such  a 
mummy-like  professor  of  the  black  art,  as  that  old  witch." 

"  But  you  did  not  say  so  to  her,  did  you  ? "  asked  Evelyn, 

"  Not  exactly,  but  I  think  her  quick  ear  heard  me  saying  as  much  to 
Cassils." 

"  Well,  what  followed  ?  Did  she  let  the  pretty  gipsy  tell  your  for- 
tune ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  carried  my  point,  at  last  openly  declaring  that  I  preferred  a 
white  witch  to  a  black  one,  and  the  old  hag  cursed  me  heartily." 

"  But  what  did  your  pretty  sybil  say  ?  How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured 
Eardley,  as  not  to  tell  the  story  properly  ?  We  must  have  every  word. 
Must  not  we,  Mr.  French  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  we  will  not  bate  a  letter,  Eardley ;  let  us  have  your 
sybil's  leaves  unmutilated." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  your  curiosity,  good  people,  but  in  truth  I 
have  nearly  forgotten  what  she  said.  I  remember,  however,  that  the  old 
sorceress  promised  Cassils  all  sorts  of  good  things,  by  way  of  rewarding  his 
docility,  I  suppose.  He  was  to  marry  a  beauty  and  an  heiress  with  pro- 
fuse golden  tresses,  and  blue  eyes  sparkling  like  the  north  star,  whose 
usual  attire  was  to  be  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  necklace 
of  diamonds  as  large  as  hazel  nuts,  (it  was  odd  she  did  not  say  walnuts)  ; 
and  he  was  to  have  seven  sons  with  eyes  as  blue  as  their  mother's." 

''  But  your  own  destiny,  Eardley ;  I  am  sure  you  must  remember  some- 
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thing  of  it  at  least ;  you  only  pretend  to  forget  it  just  to  teaze  me.  What 
did  the  heautiful  gipsy  tell  you?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  an  ungrateful  thing/'  said  Eardley,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
a  laugh,  *'  and  whether  from  the  spirit  of  mischief,  or  a  dread  of  displea- 
sing her  companion  prophesied  nothing  but  evil  for  me.  She  told  me 
that  nothing  I  set  my  heart  upon  should  come  to  good ;  that  none  of 
my  ambitious  hopes  should  ever  be  realized  ;  that  I  should  be  crossed  in 
love  and  die  young.  But  it  is  all  nonsense,  Evelyn,*'  he  exclaimed  sud- 
denly breaking  off,  "  as  we  wise  folk  of  this  nineteenth  century  know,  is 
it  not  ?  " 

Evelyn  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  that  would  have  been  bright,, 
had  it  not  been  dashed  by  a  faint  shade  of  superstitious  terror,  and  at  that 
moment  a  servant  came  behind  Sir  Francis  Denzil's  chair,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  ''  is  it  possible  !  Poor  unhappy 
girl ! "  • 

The  contracted  brow,  the  eager  eye,  the  strained  attention  with  which 
Eardley  listened  now  showed  plainly  how  hollow  had  been  his  assumed 
gaiety. 

"  Evelyn's  gentle  heart  was  always  ready  to  melt  at  the  sound  of  woe 
or  misfortune.  "  What  is  it,  papa  ?  What  bas  happened  ?  "  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"  A  young  girl,  Evelyn,  a  poor  mad  creature  that  we  saw  at  church  this 
morning  was  drowned  on  her  way  home." 

I  looked  at  Eardley.  His  face  was  livid  with  the  violent  struggle  he 
made  to  suppress  his  feelings.  Beside  him  stood  a  stand  of  liqueurs,  and 
half  filling  a  tumbler  with  some  strong  cordial,  he  drank  it  off. 

"  Ah !  poor  thing  !  poor  unfortunate  girl !  How  did  it  happen,  John- 
son p  "  and  Evelyn's  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  Why  ma'am,"  said  Johnson,  "  there's  a  flood  in  the  river,  and  the 
bridge  at  Blackraths'  broken  at  one  spot,  and  just  as  the  car  was  passing 
by  she  jimiped  up,  though  she  had  been  lying  quiet  enough  before,  and 
threw  herself  over  the  broken  battlements." 

**  Where  did  you  learn  all  this,"  asked  Sir  Francis,  sipping  his  wine 
with  apparent  coolness,  and  (I  fancied)  keeping  his  eyes  purposely  fixed 
on  the  man  that  he  might  not  look  at  Eardley. 

"  From  Kelly,  the  errand  boy,  Sir  Francis.  He  helped  the  people  to 
take  her  out  of  the  river,  but  the  flood  was  very  strong,  and  by  the  time 
they  got  her  out  she  was  quite  dead.'* 

"  What  were  the  people  that  were  with  her  on  the  car  about  that  they 
did  not  take  better  care  of  her  ?  "  said  Sir  Francis. 

*'  There  was  no  one.  Sir  Francis,  but  the  driver,  and  he  was  minding 
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his  horse,  except  her  father,  and  he's  very  old  and  feehle.  Kellj  says  this 
will  be  his  death." 

"  Oh,  Eardley,"  said  Evelyn,  looking  at  her  husband  through  a  mist 
of  tears  which  hid  from  her  the  ghastly  expression  of  his  face,  "  what  a 
gad  thing !     Did  you  know  this  poor  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  her  well ! "  said  Eardley. 

"  What  set  her  mad  1 "  asked  Evelyn. 

**  Some  religious  doubts  or  scruples,"  answered  Sir  Francis,  quickly. 
**  Her  father  was  a  Catholic  and  her  mother  a  Protestant,  and  between 
the  two  creeds  the  poor  thing's  reason  gave  way.  I  have  heard  that  she 
was  always  of  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  thoughtful  and  sensitive  and 
fond  of  books  and  solitude.  She  has  not  been  in  her  right  senses  for 
some  weeks,  but  she  never  was  violent  till  to«day,  when  she  ran  away 
from  home,  and  frightened  us  all  by  rushing  into  church,  and  talking  the 
wildest  nonsense.     Poor  girl,  her  sufferings  are  over  now." 

**They  say,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  looking  at  Eardley,  "that  just  before 
she  threw  herself  into  the  river,  she  called  out  that  some  one  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  black  waters  below,  and  that  she  saw  him  floating  on  the 
stream,  and  heard  him  calling  her  to  come  to  him.  But  there's  no  be- 
lieving half  what  we  hear." 

'*  Oh,  she  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  insane  fancies  like  other  mad  people," 
said  Sir  Francis,  so  sternly  as  to  stop  any  further  revelations  from  John- 
son. 

"  What  a  shame  they  don't  get  that  bridge  mended,"  he  added  ab- 
ruptly. **  I  must  see  about  it  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Bench.  There, 
Johnson,  that  will  do.  Evelyn  clear  those  mists  from  your  face,  and  let 
me  see  you  smile  again.  I  will  not  hear  another  word  about  this  poor 
creature,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  brow  clouded." 

But  we  must  do  something  for  that  poor  old  man,  papa  ?  " 
Of  course,  my  dear,  whatever  you  wish  shall  be  done  ;  but  it  will  be 
time  enough  to-morrow  to  speak  of  that." 

**  He  wants  nothing  that  we  can  do  for  him,  Evelyn,"  said  her  hus- 
band ;  "  he  is  not  poor,  and  death  is  the  only  boon  he  need  covet  now." 

"  Eardley,  I  beg  you  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject !  "  exclaimed  Sir 
Francis.  "  Evelyn  go  into  the  drawing-room  and  have  tea  brought  in  ; 
we'll  join  you  immediately." 

In  spite  of  Eardley's  astonishing  self-command,  Sir  Francis  had  evi- 
dently seen  something  of  the  effect  the  tidings  of  Kate  Redmond's  death 
had  had  upon  him,  and  anxious  to  give  him  time  to  recover  himself,  and 
prevent  me,  as  he  thought,  from  noticing  his  emotions,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  entertain  me  during  the  short  time  we  stayed  in  the  dining-room. 
For  a  while  Eardley  scarcely  seemed  to  know  we  were  present,  but  drank 
glass  after  glass  of  wine  in  a  reckless  sort  of  haste  ;  by  degrees,  however^ 
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he  seemed  to  come  back  to  himself,  and  at  last  joined  in  our  conTer8atM>n 
as  indifferently  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Then  Sir  Francis  rose  from 
the  table  and  we  joined  Evelyn  in  the  drawing  room. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

Eardley  did  not  again  assume  that  forced  gaiety  which  I  had  felt  so 
painful  at  dinner,  and  which,  however  it  had  seemed  to  others,  I  had 
known  to  be  so  false  and  hollow.  The  unusual  quantity  of  wine  he  had 
taken  did  not  appear  to  have  had  the  least  effect  on  him,  but,  probablji 
but  for  it  he  could  not  have  braced  his  nerves  to  that  steely  firm&en 
which  carried  him  steadily  through  the  unnatural  part  he  was  acting. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  removed,  Sir  Francis  asked  Evelyn  to  play  and  sing 
some  sacred  music.  "  If  you  care  about  music,  Mr.  French,"  he  contin- 
ued to  me,  "I  think  I  may  promise  you  a  treat." 

"  Take  care,  Evelyn,"  said  Eardley,  "  you  could  not  play  before  a  more 
fastidious  critic."  * 

"  Now,  you  want  to  frighten  me,  Eardley,"  said  Evelyn,  with  a  little 
smile  of  conscious  triumph  ;  "  but  no  matter.  I  will  play  as  well  as  I  can 
and  '  He  does  well  who  does  his  best.*  " 

Simple  and  unpretending  as  she  was,  Evelyn  knew  her  strong  point. — 
She  played  exquisitely,  and  had  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  enchanting 
voices  I  ever  heard,  and  for  a  while  I  forgot  everything  but  my  delight  in 
listening  to  some  of  Handel's  glorious  strains,  sung  with  the  most  perfect 
skill  and  taste,  the  truest  feeling,  the  most  unaffected,  yet  most  powerfbl 
expression  of  the  great  soul  of  that  mighty  master. 

Sir  Francis,  in  the  meantime,  dosed  over  hb  Sunday  paper,  and  Eard- 
ley, who  had  thrown  himself  on  a  sofa  out  of  the  glare  of  the  lights,  le- 
mained  silent  and  motionless,  if  not  at  rest. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  servants  came  in  for  prayers,  and  Eardley  read  i 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  delivered  a  highly  calvinistic  prayer.  I  hare 
never  heard  any  one  read  so  beautifully  as  Temple,  and  some  how  or 
other  his  voice  had  never  sounded  so  rich,  so  deep  and  impressive  as  tint 
night  when  for  the  last  time  I  heard  him  read  the  grand  words  in  which 
the  sacred  poet  makes  God  address  Job.  But  the  prayer !  Could  I  have 
heard  him  pour  out  his  heart  to  the  G6d  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ;  that  God  in  whose  presence  and 
power  the  voice  within  the  breast  attests  its  involuntary,  indestmctiUe 
belief,  whenever  the  soul's  depths  are  stirred,  to  whom,  in  the  bour  of 
anguish,  when  the  floods  overwhelm  us,  and  the  waters  cover  our  hcadi^ 
we  blindly  cry  for  a  help  and  a  pity,  no  where  eke  to  be: found 
— that  God  above  UP,  beyond  us,  yet  forever  near— whom  manjalaii 
regard  with  a  sad  superstitious  fear,  where  no  fear  is — it  would, ^rt 
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'been  an  inexpressible  relief;  but  to  listen  to  him  uttering  formal  words 
for  which  he  had  neither  faith,  nor  reverence,  words  involving  so  many 
harsh  and  cold-hearted  dogmas,  which  I  knew  he  utterly  condemned 
and  disbelieved,  and  invoking  Him  who  reads  all  hearts  to  hear  them — 
while  all  the  time  he  neither  felt  nor  knew  anything  except  that  the  barbed 
arrows  which  had  that  day  entered  his  soul  were  fastening  their  fangs  in 
it  deeper  and  deeper — was  a  mockery  I  could  hardly  bear.  Yet  what 
know  I  ?  It  is  not  the  spoken  words,  but  the  silent  voice  within  that 
God  marks,  and  even  then,  under  all  this  weight  of  dead  words,  Eardley's 
tortured  heart  may  have  sent  up  a  living  cry  for  pardon  and  peace  that 
was  heard  and  answered,  though  in  a  way  dark  and  inscrutable  to  mortal 
eyes. 

Soon  after  prayers  were  over.  Sir  Francis  went  to  his  room,  and  then 
Evelyn  rose  and  said  she  would  leave  Eardley  and  me  together,  as  she 
knew  we  were  longing  to  have  a  good  talk  by  ourselves. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Eardley,  "  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  Walter  that  I  mean 
to  keep  him  up  all  night." 

*' All  night  ?  "  exclaimed  Evelyn.  "Why  what  can  you  have  to  talk 
about  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  thousand  things.  But  seriously,  Evelyn,  I  know  it  will  be  so 
late  before  Walter  and  I  can  make  up  our  minds  to  part,  that  I  will  not 
disturb  you  ;  I  will  sleep  in  the  green  room." 

'*  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  order  a  fire  to  be  made  there,  and  so 
good  night,  gentle  friends  !  " 

Eardley  looked  after  her  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  turning  away  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  At  last  going  up  to  the  fire-place,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  on  Johnson's  entrance  directed  that  the  fire  in  his  study 
should  be  replenished,  and  wine  and  biscuits  taken  there.  He  then  led 
me  to  his  study  where  I  had  not  been  before.  It  had  been  newly  furnished 
and  fitted  up  for  him,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more  delightful  room.  Every 
thing  in  it  was  rich  and  handsome,  yet  supremely  comfortable.  The 
book-cases  were  elegantly  designed  and  exquisitely  carved,  the  writing- 
tables  and  easy  chairs  might  have  pleased  an  artist's  eye,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended.  It  was  a  great  contrast  to  his  sanc- 
tam  in  the  little  mountain  cottage,  and  on  looking  round  I  could  not  re- 
cognize a  single  picture,  statuette,,  or  any  other  object  that  I  had  seen 
therp.  Some  very  fine  water  colour  pictures,  chiefly  oriental  scenes, 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  Eardley  said,  ''  You  will  find 
no  Francesca  there  ;  but  I  see  it  still — I  shall  see  it  forever  !  " 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  had  done  before  we  left 
ihe  drawing  room,  but  after  a  little  while  he  came  up  to  me  as  I  stood  on 
the  hearth-rug,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  speak  or  be  silent,  and  said 
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slowlj  and  deliberately,  ''  Walter  I  am  going  into  the  mountains  to-night» 
will  you  come  with  me  ?  '* 

*'  Into  the  mountains  ?  What  to  do  there  ?  "  I  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Can't  you  tell  ?  "  he  said  wistfully.  "  To  look  upon  her  once  more 
before  the  worms  have  her  for  their  prey." 

"  Madness,  Eardley  I "  I  cried.  *'  It  would  be  certain  death  to  you  to 
go  there  after  what  has  happened." 

**  You  are  mistaken.  There  is  no  danger.  I  shall  come  back  without 
a  scratch." 

**  But  have  you  thought  how  extraordinary  it  will  seem  ?  It  will  set 
cvqry  one  talking." 

No  one  will  know  anything  of  it  except  her  friends,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered they  are  not  likely  to  speak  of  it ;  for  what  could  they  say  that 
any  one  whose  opinion  is  of  consequence  to  me  would  belieye.** 

"Think  of  Sir  Francis —  "    I  urged.     "Think  of  your  lovely  young 

wife—" 

"  Hush  ! "  he  exclaimed,  a  little  wildly,  "  don't  talk  of  her  !  But  for 
her — but  for  her—  And  yet  what  am  I  saying  ?  It  was  the  demon  in 
my  own  breast ! " 

He  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantel-piece,  and  was  silent  for  a  min- 
ute ;  then  he  looked  up  again.  "  Walter,  I  know  you  despise  me  heart- 
ily, but  for  all  that,  for  old  friendship's  sake  I  believe  you  would  do  me 
any  good  in  your  power !  Now  the  only  thing  you  can  do  for  me  is  to 
come  with  me  to-night,  and  let  me  see  her  face  once  more — only  once— 
I  shall  never  see  it  again,  unless "     He  broke  off  abruptly.     "  Well, 

will  you  come  ?  '* 

"  How  can  I  countenance  a  piece  of  insanity,  which,  if  it  does  not  end 
in  your  death,  is  almost  certain  to  involve  you  in  disgrace  and  ruin  ?  " 

'*  Disgrace  ?  ruin  ? — humbug  !  Trust  me  I  know  how  to  avert  any 
such  fearful  consequences.  There  is  no  one  in  this  place  I  need  care 
about  except  Sir  Francis  and  Evelyn,  and  I  can  manage  them.  You  need 
not  waste  words  in  warnings  and  dissuasions  ;  they  are  all  thrown  away ; 
I  am  determined  to  go,  and  you  have  only  to  decide  whether  you  will  ac- 
company me  or  not." 

It  was  certainly  a  wild,  and,  in  his  case,  almost  an  insane  project,  but 
I  could  not  think  of  any  means  of  preventing  it  that  would  not,  in  ill 
probability,  have  injured  him  more  deeply  than  the  mad  step  I  depreca- 
ted. My  refusal  to  go  with  him  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  effect 
in  detaining  him,  I  well  knew,  so  rather  than  let  him  go  alone,  I  reluct- 
antly agreed  to  accompany  him.  He  received  my  unwilling  consent  with- 
out a  remark,  and  then  taking  up  a  bed  light  told  me  to  wait  for  him 
where  I  was,  and  he  would  return  as  quickly  as  possible.   An  hour  passed 
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before  he  came  back,  one  of  the  longest  hours  I  erer  spent  in  m  j  life,  and 
when  he  did,  the  dress  he  wore  disguised  him  so  much  that,  till  he  spoke,. 
I  did  not  recognize  him.  He  had  put  on  a  coarse  frieze  coat,  and  a  rough 
felt  hat,  coming  low  over  his  forehead,  and  he  carried  a  similar  coat  and 
hat  which  he  laid  down  before  me.  "  These  are  some  of  the  Christmas 
gifts  for  the  poor,"  he  said.  "  Evelyn  little  surmised  the  use  that  was 
to  be  made  of  them.  I  don't  know  whether  anj  disguise  would  be  of 
much  mse  where  we  are  going,  but  we  maj  as  well  have  them  on." 

I  dressed  myself  in  them,  accordingly,  and  he  then  handed  me  a  revol- 
ver, an  admirable  one,  belonging  to  Sir  Francis,  and  showed  me  that  he 
had  another  in  his  own  pocket.  ''  All  the  servants  are  in  bed  by  this 
time,"  he  said,  ''  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  stables 
unseen  by  any  one  ;  so  now,  if  you  are  ready,  let  us  go." 

Leading  the  way  through  galleries  and  corridors,  down  a  back  flight  of 
stairs,  and  through  a  long  stone  passage,  he  entered  a  small  room  where 
Sir  Francis  received  his  tenants  and  those  who  had  business  with  him  as 
a  magistrate.  The  low  window  opened  on  the  stable-yard ;  unfastening 
it,  he  passed  out  through  it,  and  I  followed. 

It  was  a  fine  cloudless  night  full  of  stars,  and  we  found  our  way  to 
the  stables  without  any  trouble.  We  saddled  our  horses  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  Eardley's  steed,  knowing  his  master's  hand,  suffered  himself 
to  be  made  ready  more  willingly  than  the  horse  I  was  to  ride  to  which  of 
of  course,  I  was  a  stranger,  so  that  Eardley  had  to  wait  for  me  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  though  he  said  nothing,  I  knew  how  the  slight  delay 
chafed  his  impatient  spirit.  When  all  was  ready  we  led  our  horses 
through  a  small  gate  of  which  Eardley  had  got  the  key.  Apparently  we 
got  away  unseen  by  any  one,  and  though  the  watch  dog  followed  us  to  the 
gate,  he  did  not  bark,  but  after  quietly  watching  us  out,  stalked  back  to 
his  kennel. 

As  soon  as  we  had  mounted,  Eardley  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  I  kept  up 
with  him  as  closely  as  I  could.  He  struck  into  a  bridle  path  which  led 
to  the  mountain  road  by  a  shorter  way  than  the  avenue,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  loose  bars  which,  instead  of  a  gate,  divided  it  from  the  high 
road,  instead  of  dismounting  to  let  them  down,  he  leaped  over  them.— 
There  was  no  moon,  and  the  faint,  clear  light  of  the  stars  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  follow  my  reckless  guide ;  the  road  was  broken, 
rough,  and  stony,  but  no  obstacle  made  him  slacken  his  pace  ;  faster  and 
faster  he  pressed  on,  like  one  who  fled  for  his  life.  Once  or  tvrice  he  looked 
behind  as  if  to  see  that  I  was  foUovring,  but  he  never  spoke,  and  neither 
did  I.  Once  only  he  paused,  and  that  was  in  crossing  the  old  bridge  at 
Blackrath.  When  he  came  to  the  breech  in  the  stone- work,  through 
'  which  Kate  had  thrown  herself  so  short  a  time  before,  he  pulled  quite  up 
and  stood  for  a  minute  looking  down  into  the  dark  gurgling  current,  too 
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TDudcly  to  reflect  the  pale  stars  in  the  wintry  sky.  A  sudden  dread  lest 
the  sight  of  those  sullen,  rushing  depths,  and  the  thought  of  the  drowned 
girl  torn  from  thence  that  morning  should  excite  him  to  temporary  mad- 
ness, and  urge  him  to  share  her  fate,  came  over  me,  but  just  as  I  reached 
him,  he  struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  off  again.  After  dushing  up 
steep  rugged  tracks  unworthy  the  name  of  road,  fording  streams,  and 
toiling  through  turf-bogs,  we  at  last  reached  a  piece  of  comparatively  level 
ground,  where  a  few  fields  enclosed  by  hedges  showed  some  signs  of  cul- 
tivation. A  clump  of  old  thorns,  and  a  well,  stood  by  the  wayside,  and 
here  Eardley  stopped  and  sprang  to  the  ground.  I  followed  his  example 
and  now  for  the  first  time  since  we  set  out  on  our  wild  ride,  he  spoke,  as 
he  tied  his  horse's  bridle  to. one  of  the  thorn  trees,  and  I  did  the  same. 

**  Remember,  you  are  not  to  use  your  pistols  unless  I  tell  you  to  do  so," 
he  sai(),  ''  I  understand  the  people  we  are  going  among,  and  you  must  let 
me  manage  them  my  own  way.** 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered,  **but  if  I  see  your  life  in  actual  danger,  I 
don't  think  I  shall  wait  till  you  give  me  leave  to  defend  it." 

"Trust  me  to  take  care  of  my  life,"  he  said.  "These  savages  are  aU 
cowards  in  spite  of  their  noise  and  bluster,  when  they  are  opposed  to  a 
really  brave  self-possessed  man.  After  all,  we  may  not  meet  with  any 
opposition,  but  we'll  soon  see." 

After  walking  a  few  yards,  we  came  to  a  lane  with  thick  thorn  hedges 
at  each  side,  to  which  a  wooden  gate,  now  lying  open,  gave  entrance. — 
At  the  end  of  the  lane  a  piece  of  mossy  land,  with  a  wild  little  rivulet 
running  through  it,  spread  before  us,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
rose  a  long,  low,  thatched  farm-house,  lights  flashing  from  its  windows. 
As  we  came  nearer  to  the  house,  the  sounds  of  laughter,  singing,  and 
talking,  mingled  in  a  strange  confused  medley;  struck  on  our  ears,  througli 
which,  every  now  and  then,  shrill  wailing  measured  cries,  such  as  I  had 
ueter  heard  before,  pierced  ;  a  sort  of  supernatural-like  accompaniment 
to  the  revelry  that  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood  in  my  veins; 

"  What  is  it  7  "  I  asked,  as  we  reached  the  door. 

The  strong  light  within  shed  a  broad  glare  without  through  the  shut 
terless  windows,  and  I  could  see  the  strong  shudder  that  shook  Eardley'tf 
fraihe.     "  The  Keeners  !  "  he  answered ;  "  they  are  keeping  her  wake! " 

"And  the  house  will  be  full  of  people ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  For  God'r 
sake,  think  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  come  back  before  it  is  tool 
late ! " 

Whether  Eardley  had  from  the  first  contemplated  entering  thus  ab- 
ruptly among  a  crowd  of  people,  every  one  of  whom,  most  likely,  execra- 
ted him  as  the  murderer  of  fair  Kate  Redmond,  I  do  not  know,  probably 
not,  but  he  was  now  excited  beyond  his  own  control  or  that  of  any  on^ 
else. 
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'*  Don't  talk  to  me  now/'  he  said,  raising  the  latch  of  the  door.    And 
go  we  entered. 


THE  LABRADORIANS. 

BY   THE    EDITOB. 

The  language  spoken  hy  the  Labradorians  of  the  gulf  generally  indi- 
cates the  race  from  which  they  or  their  ancestors  originally  sprang, 
although  it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  French 
language  is  most  generally  spoken  between  Mingan  and  the  St.  Augus- 
tine, while  the  residents  are  chiefly  of  Acadian  or  Canadian  origin,  with 
a  few  settled  fishermen  from  France.  From  the  St.  Augustine  to  the  Bay 
of  Bradore,  the  English  tongue  is  universally  employed ;  but  there  are 
great  numbers  of  the  Labradorians  who  can  speak  both  languages. 

The  houses  of  the  residents  are  constructed  of  wood,  brought  ready 
prepared  from  Quebec,  Gasp4  or  Newfoundland.  In  process  of  time 
limestone,  which  abounds  on  the  Mingan  Islands,  and  is  easily  accessible, 
will  be  employed  by  thoje  who  can  afford  that  luxury.  Writing  in  1853, 
Mr.  Bowen,  who  visited  Labrador  in  that  year,  states  that  the  largest  col- 
lection of  buildings,  sixteen  in  number,  then  on  the  coast,  was  at  Spar 
Point,  the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  Robertson,  in  the  Bay  of  Tabati^re,  900 
miles  from  Quebec.  Generally  the  settlers  live  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
families,  four  or  five  miles  apart,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  seal-fishing 
berth,  or  p^cherie.  In  18G1  a  great  change  had  already  taken  place. — 
At  Esquimaux  Point  an  Acadian  village  has  sprung  up,  and  some  excel- 
lent two-storied  wooden  houses  give  the  appearance  of  civilization  to  this 
once  desolate  shore.  The  first  family  went  there  four  years  ago.  Ferman 
Bondrot  was  the  leader  of  the  party  ;  they  hailed  from  the  Magdalen  Is- 
lands, where,  finding  living  too  expensive,  with  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, they  determined  to  brave  all  the  threats  of  seigneurs,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  on  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  in  the  Seigneurie  of  Min- 
gan. There  are  now  more  than  fifty  families  at  Esquimaux  Point,  or 
rather  Pointe  St.  Paul,  as  it  has  been  named  by  the  priest  who  has  lately 
come  to  live  with  the  new  colonists.  They  have  already  cleared  and 
fenced  some  acres  of  land,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  August,  1861, 
the  gardens  were  well  stocked  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  turnips.  The 
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situation  of  this  new  settlement  is  beautiful,  and  the  back  country  well 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  the  vast  marshes  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  which  rise  in  rugged  masses  a  few  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  houses  are  very  neat  and  roomy  ;  the  one  in  which  I  passed  the  night 
contained  one  large  room  thirty  feet  square,  with  a  space  partitioned  off 
for  a  bed-room ;  the  upper  story  was  divided  into  sleeping  apartments. — 
A  stair,  or  rather  ladder,  led  to  the  dormitories  which  the  younger  mem« 
hers  of  the  families  tenanted,  the  parents  occupying  the  ground  floor.^ 
The  old-fashioned  double  stove,  so  common  throughout  Rupert's  Land, 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  served  both  for  cooking  and 
heating  purposes.  The  floors  were  neatly  boarded  with  tongued  and 
grooved  flooring  brought  from  Quebec,  and  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort was  common  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  houses  I  visited.  Alas !  it 
was  only  an  air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  for  when  I  lay  down  to  sleep 
on  an  Acadian  bed,  white  and  clean  externally,  it  was  soon  painfully  evi- 
dent that  there  were  hundreds  of  other  occupants,  of  which  the  less  that 
is  said  the  better.  At  this  nucleus  of  a  fishing  village,  which  may  yet  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  small  town,  they  have  already  some  pigs  and  sheep, 
and  propose  to  bring  cows  from  Gasp6  or  the  Magdalen  Islands.  They 
enjoy  the  ministrations  of  a  resident  priest,  and  have  a  school  for  the 
young. 

Abbe  Eerland  asked  one  of  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  why  he  had 
brought  his  family  from  the  distant  Magdalen  Islands,  and  sought  a  home 
on  the  north  shore.  '  Why,'  replied  the  Acadian,  '  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
had  fallen  upon  us.  The  three  first  came  with  bad  harvests,  the  seign- 
eurs, and  the  traders  ;  the  remaining  four  arrived  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law.  The  moment  lawyers  set  their  feet  upon  our  island,  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope  lefl  of  maintaining  ourselves  there.' 

East  of  Esquimaux  Point  there  are  not  many  places  where  the  advan- 
tages  for  settlement  are  so  many  or  so  attractive ;  but  the  new  village  is 
still  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  settlements  of  the  estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  Quebec  by  the  winter 
road.  The  Acadian  settlers  at  Natishquhan,  some  forty  families  in  num- 
ber, will  also  soon  have  a  priest  in  residence ;  they  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  school  two  years  since,  but  could  not  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  teacher.  These  new  settlements  ought  to  obtain  their  share  of 
public  money  for  school  purposes,  and  then  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
schools  will  soon  be  established  at  Esquimaux  Point,  Natishquhan,  Sal- 
mon Harbour,  &c.  East  of  Natishquhan  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
land  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  fuel  in  sufficient  abundance  exists, 
to  warrant  the  expectation  that  such  settlements  as  Esquimaux  Point  can 
take  so  rapid  a  rise  with  such  fair  prospects  of  increase  and  permanency. 
The  importance  of  a  few  permanent  fishing  villages  or  towns  on  the  golf 
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shore,  and  even  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated  in 
view  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  the  fishing-grounds  which  they  command, 
and  the  growing  fish  trade  of  the  '  North  Shore.' 

The  spring  and  summer  life  of  the  Labradorians  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  fishing.  They  have  no  leisure  at  that  period  to  attend  to  other  occu- 
pations, so  that  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  until  1860  the  only  cow 
on  the  vast  extent  of  gulf  coast  east  of  Esquimaux  Point,  was  at  Nata- 
gamiou  ;  the  happy  proprietor  obtained  but  little  profit  from  his  charge, 
for  the  impression  gained  ground  among  the  simple  people  that  cow's 
milk  was  a  cure  for  all  imaginable  maladies.  From  far  and  near,  within 
the  limits  of  thirty  miles  on  either  hand,  they  sent  for  a  '  drop  of  milk ' 
when  sickness  was  upon  them  ;  and  as  no  charge  is  ever  made  for  such 
items  on  this  hospitable  coast,  the  owner  of  the  cow  had  no  milk  left  for 
himself. 

The  Acadian  colony,  near  Natishquhan,  ninety  miles  from  Mingan,  was 
established  in  1857 ;  it  already  numbers  thirty  families.  Natishquhan  is 
famous  for  its  seals,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  catching  these 
'  marine  wolves '  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Acadians  have  per- 
manently established  themselves  there.  From  the  month  of  April  to  the 
month  of  November,  the  fishermen  of  Natishquhan  are  engaged  in  fish- 
ing, first  seals,  then  salmon,  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel.  They  own 
three  schooners,  while  the  more  wealthy  residents  of  Esquimaux  Point 
boast  of  a  round  dozen.  In  the  rear  of  this  settlement  there  is  aband- 
ance  of  timber  for  fuel,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  the  trees  are 
sufficiently  large  for  building  purposes.  Communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent settlements  on  the  coast  is  chiefly  by  water  during  the  summer, 
and  in  winter  on  snow-shoes  or  by  dog-trains. 

Each  family  has  generally  eight  or  ten  dogs,  either  of  the  pure  Esqui- 
maux breed  or  intermixed  with  other  varieties  from  Newfoundland  or 
Canada.  During  the  summer  time  the  dogs  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat, 
drink,  sleep  and  quarrel ;  when,  however,  the  first  snow  falls,  their  days  of 
ease  are  numbered,  and  the  working  season  begins.  The  Labrador  dogs  are 
excessively  quarrelsome,  and,  wolf-like,  always  attack  the  weaker.  All 
seem  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  fray,  and  scarcely  a  season  passes  with- 
out the  settlers  losing  two  or  three  dogs  during  the  summer  from 
the  wounds  which  they  receive  in  their  frequent  quarrels  among  them- 
selves. Confirmed  bullies  are  generally  made  comparatively  harmless,  by 
tying  one  of  their  forefeet  to  the  neck,  which,  although  it  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  joining  in  any  extempore  scuffle  which  may  spring  up, 
yet  so  hampers  their  movements  that  the  younger  and  weaker  combat- 
ants have  time  to  escape.  Peace  is  instantly  restored  among  the  most 
savage  combatants,  even  if  twenty  or  more  are  engaged  in  the  affray,  by 
the  sound,  or  even  sight,  of  the  dreaded  Esquimaux  whip  used  by  the 
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Lubradorians.  Up  to  the  present  time,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
says  Abb6  Ferland,  no  settler  has  succeeded  in  raising  any  domesticated 
animal  on  account  of  the  dogs ;  cats,  cows,  pigs,  and  sheep  have  all  been 
destroyed  by  them.  Even  if  a  dog  has  been  brought  up  in  the  houae, 
his  doom  is  sealed ;  at  the  first  opportunity,  when  the  master  is  away, 
the  others  pounpe  upon  him  and  worry  him  to  death.  A  settler  had  pro- 
cured a  fine  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  full  of  intelligence,  and  ca- 
pable, by  his  extraordinary  swimming  powers,  of  rendering  great  service 
to  the  fishermen  in  the  sea.  The  Newfoundland  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
entering  into  his  master's  house  and  receiving  the  caresses  of  the  differ- 
ent members  of  his  family.  This  evident  preference  excited  deep  jealouay 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Labrador  dogs.  They  patiently  waited  for  an  oecm- 
sion  to  avenge  themselves.  When  their  master  was  present,  all  was  fair, 
open,  and  peaceable  ;  but  one  day  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred,  and 
they  fell  on  the  poor  Newfoundland,  killed  him,  and  dragged  his  body  to 
the  sea.  On  their  return  to  the  house,  the  embarrassed  mien  of  the  con- 
scious dogs  led  the  settler  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong.  He 
soon  missed  the  pet  Newfoundland,  and  after  a  few  hours  discovered  the 
mangled  body  of  his  favourite  lying  on  the  beach,  where  it  had  been  left 
by  the  retiring  waves.  Only  one  pig  and  one  goat  escaped  the  general 
massacre  when  Abb^  Ferland  was  on  the  coast  in  1858. 

A  Boston  merchant,  in  search  of  health,  which  was  far  more  precious 
to  him  than  codfish  or  seal-skins,  came  to  seek  benefit  from  the  keen  in- 
vigorating air  of  Labrador  during  a  summer  sojourn  on  the  coast.  De 
brought  a  goat  to  supply  him  with  milk,  and  a  pig  because  it  was  a 
pet.  Scarcely  had  he  succeeded  in  landing  his  cargo,  when  both  animals 
were  attacked  by  the  dogs.  The  pig  was  immediately  snatched  from 
their  powerful  jaws,  not  without  receiving  some  severe  bites,  and  put  into 
a  barrel ;  the  goat  proved  a  match  for  his  savage  assailants :  the  first 
which  attacked  was  received  on  his  horns  and  tossed  howling  over  the 
goat's  head.  A  second  was  served  in  the  same  way.  The  others,  aston- 
ished, drew  back,  and  from  a  short  distance  contemplated  their  new. an- 
tagonist with  more  of  awe  than,  curiosity.  The  goat  stood  firm,  with  head 
depressed,  ready  for  a  third  attack  ;  the  dogs  wavered,  the  goat  charged 
at  the  nearest,  away  went  the  pack  belter  skelter,  and  from  that  moment 
never  attempted  to  molest  the  goat  again.  Matters,  however,  did  not  stop 
here  ;  peace  being  proclaimed  between  the  goat  and  the  dogs,  a  cautions  '- 
reserve  gradually  grew  into  conBdence,  confidence  into  positive  friendship, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  goat  and  dogs  took  their  rambles  together,  and  at 
night  lay  on  the  moss  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  same  family. 

During  the  winter  season  the  Labrador  dogs  make  a  full  return  to 

their  masters  for  all  the  anxiety  and  trouble  they  give  them  during  the 

-  BtitiEimer  months.    Harnessed  to  the  sledge,  or  commetique  us  it  is  termed 
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ati  the  coast,  they  will  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  over  the  snow. 
They  haul  wood  from  the  interior,  carry  supplies  to  the  hunters  in  the 
forests  far  back  from  the  rocky  and  desolate  coasts,  merrily  draw  their 
masters  from  house  to  house,  and  with  their  wonderful  noses  pick  out 
the  right  path  even  in  the  most  pitiless  storm.  If  the  traveller  will  only 
trust  to  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  leader,  he  may  wrap  himself  up  in 
his  bear  and  seal-skin  robes,  and  defying  piercing  winds  and  blinding 
snow-drifts,  these  sagacious  and  faithful  animals  will  draw  him  safely  to 
his  own  door  or  to  the  nearest  house.  The  commetique  is  about  thirty 
inches  broad  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  it  is  formed  of  two  longitudinal 
runners,  fastened  together  by  means  of  transverse  bars  let  into  the  run- 
ners and  strengthened  with  strips  of  copper.  The  runners  are  shod  with 
whalebone,  which,  by  friction  over  the  snow,  soon  becomes  beautifully 
polished  and  looks  like  ivory.  The  commetique  is  well  floored  with  seal- 
skins, over  which  bear  or  seal-skins  are  nailed  all  roujid,  with  an  opening 
for  the  traveller  to  introduce  his  body.  The  harness  is  made  of  seal-skin, 
the  foremost  dog,  called  the  guide,  is  placed  about  thirty  feet  in  advance, 
the  others  are  ranged  in  pairs  behind  the  guide ;  sometimes  three,  some- 
times four,  pairs  of  dogs  are  thus  attached  to  one  commetique  in  addition  , 
to  the  guide. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  of  pure  breed,  with  his  strong  built  frame,  long 
white  fur,  pointed  ears,  and  bushy  tail,  is  capable  of  enduring  hunger  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  mixed  breed.  But  the  mixed  breed  beat 
hhn  in  long  journeys  if  they  are  fed  but  once  a  day.  An  Esquimaux 
dog  will  travel  for  two  days  without  food ;  one  of  the  mixed  breed  must 
be  fed  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  or  he  can  do  little  the  next.  These 
powerful,  quarrelsome,  and  even  savage  animals  are  kept  under  absolute 
control  by  the  formidable  Esquimaux  whip.  Even  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, the  first  glimpse  of  the  whip  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  most  bloody 
battle.  The  lash  of  a  good  whip  is  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  attached  to 
a  handle  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches.  An  experienced  driver  can 
hit  any  part  of  the  leader  he  chooses  with  the  extremity  of  his  formidable 
weapon.  The  best  'whippers'  are  well  known  on  the  coast,  and  to 
become  an  experienced  hand  is  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition  among 
the  young  men  and  the  rising  generation. 

Abb6  Ferland  tells  a  capital  tale  of  a  long  Boston  Yankee,  who  was 
ettitdous  of  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Labradorian 
iHiippers.  He  offered  for  a  bottle  of  rum  to  receive  two  blows  on  hii 
legr  from  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  driver.  With  a  wise  precaution,  he 
eifveloped  his  lower  extremities  mth  two  pair  of  stout  drawers,  and  over 
thein  he  placed  two  pairs  of  strong  trowsers.  Relying  upon  this  four-fold 
shield,  he  placed  himself  in  position,  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet.  The 
Labradorian,  arming  himself  with  one  of  the  longest  whips,  whirled  it 
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about  his  head  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  brought  it  down  with  such 
terrific  effect  upon  the  legs  of  the  poor  Yankee  that  the  lash  cut  through 
trousers,  drawers,  and  flesh  nearly  to  the  bone.  A  loud  and  prolonged 
nasal  shriek  broke  upon  the  ears  of  the  anxious  spectators  ;  the  long 
Yankee  stooped  down  to  probe  the  depth  of  his  wound,  but  when  the 
proposition  to  receive  the  second  blow  was  made  to  him,  he  generously 
renounced  the  bottle  of  rum,  and,  with  characteristic  twang,  replied, 
'Wall !  I  guess  I'd  be  too  leakj  to  hold  liquor  with  another  stroke.' 

Uniform  hospitality  is  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  Labradorians. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  very  like  one  another  in  their  manners 
and  customs.  Under  many  circumstances,  property  may  bS  said  to  be 
held  in  common.  When  the  stock  of  provisions  belonging  to  one  family 
is  exhausted,  those  of  a  neighbour  are  offered  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  payment  being  exacted  or  even  expected.  When  a  '  planter/ 
as  they  are  often  termed  on  the  coast,  has  occasion  to  leave  his  house 
with  his  family,  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  the  door  on  the  latch,  so  that  a 
passer-by  or  a  neighbour  can  enter  at  any  time.  Provisions  are  left  in 
accessible  places,  and  sometimes  a  notice,  written  with  charcoal  or  chalk, 
faces  the  stranger  as  he  enters,  informing  him  where  he  may  find  a  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  if  he  should  be  in  want  of  them.  Father  Pinet 
(O.  M.  I.*)  relates  that  he  came  one  day  to  the  house  of  a  planter 
during  the  absence  of  the  family,  and  not  only  found  directions  how  and 
where  to  find  the  provisions,  rudely  written  in  chalk,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  passing  stranger,  but  one  of  his  party,  on  opening  a  box,  saw  a 
purse  lying  quite  exposed,  and  containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  missionaries 
complain  in  their  reports.  The  swarms  of  American  fishermen  who 
come  here  during  the  summer  months  bring  an  ample  supply  of  whiskey 
and  rum  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  Labrado- 
rians if  the  importation,  in  any  form,  of  ardent  spirits  were  strictly  pro- 
liibited  by  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Governments.  Give  these 
people  an  ample  supply  of  tea  and  coffee,  instead  of  infernal  whiskey, 
and  they  will  become  the  happiest  colonists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Canadians  who  have  lived  for  years  on  the  coast, 
sometimes  gratify  a  longing  to  see  their  village  homes  again,  but  it  is 
only  for  a  few  months.  The  insatiable  desire  for  the  wild  free  air  of 
Labrador  comes  over  them  once  more  as  spring  returns  ;  they  miss  the 
glorious  sea,  the  coming  ships,  the  excitement  of  the  seal  hunt,  the 
millions  of  wild  birds  which  make  the  coast  their  home  in  summer  ; 
they  pine  to  return,  which  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  if  not  an  impossibility, 
they  succeed  in  doing.     '  It  is  impossible  to  describe  any  spot  more  wfld, 

*  Oblat  de  Marie  Immacul^e. 
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barren,  and  desolate  than  the  port  of  Labrador  (Long  Point,  near  Bradore 
Bay)/  sajs  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  '  and  yet  here  families  from 
the  beautiful  downs  and  combs  of  Dorsetshire  have  settled  themselves, 
and  live  happily  ;  though  hard  labour,  not  without  danger,  is  added  to 
their  many  other  privations.  I  presume  the  attractions  of  such  a  situa- 
tion to  consist  in  their  entire  liberty  and  independence,  ¥rith  a  full 
supply  of  all  things  absolutely  necessary  for  their  present  life.* 

Mr.  McLean*  describes  the  European  inhabitants  of  Labrador  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  British  sailors  who 
prefer  the  freedom  of  a  semi-barbarous  life  to  the  restraints  of  civilisa- 
tion. They  pass  the  summer  in  situations  favourable  for  catching  salmon, 
which  they  barter  on  the  spot  with  the  traders  for  such  commodities  as 
they  are  in  want  of.  When  the  salmon  fishing  is  at  an  end,  they  proceed 
to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  cod  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  return  late  in  autumn  to  the  interior,  where  they  pass  the  winter  in 
trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  The  Esquimauxf  half-breeds  live  much 
in  the  same  way  as  their  European  progenitors,  and  though  unacquainted 
with  any  particular  form  of  religious  worship,  they  evince  in  their  general 
conduct  a  greater  regardnfor  the  precepts  of  Christianity  than  many  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  Mr.  McLean  was  surprised  to  find  all  the 
Esquimaux  half-breeds  able  to  read  and  write,  although  without  schools 
or  schoolmasters.  The  task  of  teaching  devolves  upon  the  mother ; 
should  she,  however,  be  unqualified,  a  neighbour  is  always  ready  to 
impart  the  desired  instruction.  Here  we  see  the  good  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Conjure  up,  if  we  can,  the  picture  of  an 
Esquimaux  half-breed  mother,  seated  in  her  rude  '  tilt,'^  and  teaching 
her  children  to  read  and  write.  The  thermometer  is  perhaps  20  degrees 
below  zero,  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  Atlantic  swell  is  heard  as  the 
breakers  dash  on  the  rocks  or  masses  of  ice  piled  up  in  front  like  a  wall, 
which  the  freezing  spray  consolidates,  until  a  barrier  is  formed  strong 
enough  to  last  until  spring  loosens  the  band,  or  a  storm  tears  it  away. 

The  Esquimaux  half-breeds  are  very  ingenious ;  the  men  make  their 
own  boats,  and  the  women  prepare  everything  required  for  domestic 
convenience;  almost  every  man  is  his  own  blacksmith  and  carpenter, 
and  every  woman  a  tailor  and  shoemaker.  *They  seem,'  says  Mr. 
McLean,  <  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  different  races  from  which 
they  are  sprung,  except  courage  ;  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be  more 


*  Notes  of  a  Twenty-five  years  service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories. 

t  Esquimaux — from  the  Gree  words  '  ashki,'  raw ;  *  mow/  to  eat— eaters  of  raw 
flesh. 

X  '  Tilt.'  The  planters  on  the  Atlantic  coast  call  their  houses  ^  tilts.'  They  are 
generally  formed  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  chinked  with  moss,  and  covered 
with  bark.    They  are  wanned  with  stoves. 
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timid  than  the  natives.  But  if  not  courageous,  they  possess  Tirtues  tiiat 
render  courage  less  necessary ;  they  avoid  giving  offence,  and  are  seldom, 
therefore,  injured  by  others.' 

Diath  is  at  all  times  solemn  and  sad,  but  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
feelings  which  weigh  upon  the  Labradorians  by  the  rude  inscriptions 
U|)on  their  still  ruder  tombs,  or  hung  near  their  places  of  sepulture  (for 
cemeteries  they  cannot  be  named),  the  loss  of  friends  in  those  rocky 
wave-washed  wilds  is  most  keenlj^  felt. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  stem  necessity  which  compek 
the  people  on  some  part  of  these  desolate  coasts  between  Cape  Whittje 
and  Bradore  Bay  to  bury  their  dead  in  clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks. 
They  dare  not,  for  fear  of  the  bears,  lay  them,  as  the  Lake  Huron 
Indians  do,  on  the  bare  gneiss,  and  cover  them  with  stones.  They  '  hide 
them  in  caves  and  holes  of  the  earth,*  and  sometimes  inscribe  their  grief 
on  the  hard  rock,  or  on  pieces  of  wood  beyond  the  reach  of  beasts  of 
prey.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  on  their  annual  arrivals,  often  visit 
these  primitive  resting-places  of  the  dead,  and  sanctify  the  spot,  reciting 
the  Libera  over  the  natural  tombs  of  those  who  have  died  during  the 
year.  Some  of  the  epitaphs  are  very  mournful ;  the  following  touching 
lines,  rudely  carved  on  a  block  of  wood  over  the  grave  of  a  young  girl 
twenty-two  years  old,  reveal  a  blessed  hope  in  a  future  meeting,  i^id  a 
love  not  often  excelled  on  earth,  if  these  words  express  the  true  feelingi 
of  the  heart  :— 

We  loved  her ! 

Tes  !  no  language  can  tell  how  we  loved  her. 

God  in  His  Lore 

Galled  her  to  the  homo  of  peace  and  repose ; — 

and  this  on  the  rocky  and  desert  coast  of  the  most  sterile  part  of  Labra- 
dor. Thef  grave  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  the  rude  tablet  which  recorded  the 
love  and  faith  of  those  she  had  left  behind  inscribed  with  words  as  beau- 
tifully expressed  and  as  full  of  hope  as  if  they  had  been  written  on  the 
tomb  of  a  fair  English  girl  who  had  drooped  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
'  tall  ancestral  trees '  of  an  English  home. 
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MAEGAEET. 
A  LEGEND  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ST.  CLAIE.* 

BY   MBS.    OABOLIKE   CONKOK,   TOBOtTTO. 

Oh  !  gentle  little  Margaret !  my  lady-bird !  my  flower ! 

I  have  sought  thee  in  thy  fathered  hall  and  in  my  lady's  bower ; 

I  have  sought  thee  in  the  pleasance  and  through  the  gardens  wide, 

And  I  trembled  lest  some  evil  my  darling  should  betide. 

The  griin  old  wolf  hound  shew'd  his  teeth,  the  mastiff  tugged  his  chain, 

I  fear'd  to  pass  the  lily-pond  such  thoughts  were  in  my  brain. 

Eut  haste  thee  to  thy  chamber,  sweet,  and  don  thy  kirtle  fair, 

Twill  take  some  time,  my  lady-bird,  to  braid  this  golden  hair ; 

These  golden  curls  to  wreath  and  twine  with  strings  of  pearl  so  pale  ; 

Then  hasten,  for  the  abbey  chimes  come  pealing  down  the  dale. 

Oh !  leave  me,  kind  old  Ursula,  oh  leave  me  here  this  day. 
Beneath  these  spreading  orchard  boughs  I  fain  would  rest  and  pray. 
The  blue,  blue  sky  is  fair  and  bright,  and  blossoms  o'er  me  spread, 
Oh !  they  are  better  company  than  are  the  silent  dead ! 
I  cannot  think,  I  cannot  pray,  in  yon  grim,  gaunt  old  pile. 
Where  the  half  heard  prayer,  so  faint  and  low,  dies  down  the  gloomy 
aisle — 

*  Among  the  voluminons  and  miscellaneons  literary  collections  of  my  late  lamented 
relative,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Djvendnst,  sometime  curate  of  Thistletwaite,  late  rector  of 
Grimesbro-cum-Grit,  I  alighted  upon  some  old  chronicles — one  of  which  suggested 
the  ballad  of  "  Margaret"  It  was  to  this  effect : — In  a  certain  noble  family,  and 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  daughter,  a  fair  and  comely  damsel,  while  yet  of 
tender  years,  did  have  a  strange  dream  or  vision,  which  dream,  having  been  made 
known  to  her  family,  to  their  sorrow  and  amazement  came  to  be  fulfilled.  3be 
dreamed  that  on  her  marriage  day  she  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  abbej  church 
wherein  her  kindred  lay  buried ;  the  large  monumental  statue  of  her  ancestor,  Sir 
Hildebrand  St  Clair,  did  speak  strange  and  terrible  words,  and  did  then  fall  and 
kill  her ;  and  so  great  was  her  fear  and  dread  on  awaking,  that  from  that  time  she 
would  not  enter  the  abbey,  but  did  worship  elsewhere.  At  length,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage,  she  yielded  to  the  request  of  her  parents  that  the  cerempny 
should  be  performed  In  the  abbey  church,  and,  deferring  to  their  will,  did  with 
much  fear  and  misgiving  approach  the  altar.  Scarcely  had  she  plighted  her  troth 
when  a  mighty  peal  of  thunder  did  so  shako  the  building,  which  was  of  great  age, 
that  A  portion  of  the  wall  gave  way,  and  the  mighty  statue  of  brass  and  marble  did 
fall  upon  the  altar  steps.  As  by  a  miracle,  although  many  were  assembled  there, 
not  one  was  slain  save  the  bride,  and  she  did  change  the  vanity  of  life  for  the 
reality  of  death.    So  fulfilled  was  her  dream. 
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Where  the  banners  droop  so  mournfully,  op  fitfully  they  wave. 
And  each  step  to  the  holy  altar  is  o*er  a  kinsman's  grave ! 

But  patience  !  good  old  Ursula,  and  listen  now  to  me, 

I  had  a  dream — no,  not  a  dream :  Ah  !  say  what  may  it  be ! 

As  I  lay  last  night  all  wakeful,  such  often  is  my  way, 

I  watched  the  glimmering  moonbeams  long  upon  the  lattice  play. 

I  watched  them  and  the  quiet  stars,  and  heard  the  abbey  bell 

Toll  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  it  sounded  like  a  knell. 

Slowly  paled  the  gentle  moonlight,  and,  stiff,  and  stark,  and  chill, 

My  limbs  they  seemed  to  marble  turned,  my  very  heart  stood  still. 

Lo  !  then  before  me  changed  the  scene  :  I  in  the  abbey  stood 

Beneath  the  stately  monument  of  Hildebrand  the  good  ; 

And  music  floated  on  the  air,  and  many  a  dame  and  knight 

Were  standing  round  ;  the  maidens  fair  all  clad  in  snowy  white ! 

I,  too,  thy  little  Margaret,  apparelled  as  a  bride. 

Clung  trembling  to  the  altar  rail — the  bridegroom  at  my  side. 

Ah !  little  thought  had  I  for  him — my  soul  was  full  of  dread. 

As  I  gazed  at  that  statue  stern  and  the  hand  stretched  o'er  my  head. 

Oh !  terrible  the  dark,  dark  frown  upon  that  brow  of  stone. 

And  from  those  sculptured  lips  there  came  a  voice  for  me  alone  ! 

Alone  for  me !  the  anthem  was  pealing  loud  and  clear. 

And  there  was  naught  but  a  bridal  hymn  for  any  other  ear. 

I  heard  but  the  solemn  death  dirge,  it  held  me  like  a  spell ; 

In  the  pause  of  each  word  he  uttered  low  tolled  the  passing  bell. 

While  pitiless  those  accents  dread  in  measured  cadence  fell : 

"  Young  Margaret !  fair  Margaret !  the  hour  it  draweth  nigh 

That  calls  thee  from  these  empty  rites — thou  comest  here  to  die  I 

I,  Hildebrand,  do  summon  thee !  I,  soldier  of  the  truth  ! 

I,  Hildebrand,  who  gave  to  God  the  fleeting  dreams  of  youth  ! 

The  vain^k  vain  heart's  deep  yearning  for  hollow  earthly  ties 

To  me  were  as  the  foul  fen  fires  that  from  the  chamel  rise ; 

Yet  faithfully,  for  Holy  Church,  struck  well  this  red  right  hand. 

And  spread  her  name,  a  name  of  jdread,  through  many  a  distant  land. 

It  laid  the  spell  of  silence  deep  upon  that  Alpine  wild, 

Nor  left  one  foul  apostate  there  nor  wife  nor  maiden  mild. 

Why  should  I  spare,  who  might  not  spare  my  father's  erring  child  f 

Oh  beautiful  that  sister  young,  the  Church's  destined  bride, 

But  the  leprous  spell  on  her  spirit  fell,  I  cast  her  from  my  side — 

Denounced  her  heretic  !  Ah  me  !  denounced  that  recreant  one, 

— Her  spirit  passed  in  fire  and  flame — then  was  my  life  work  done  I 

In  the  holy  guise  of  St.  Dominique  they  bore  me  to  my  rest ; 

A  relic  of  the  blessed  cross  lay  hidden  on  my  breast — 
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iDvincibleiiis  arm  who  should  this  sacred  symbol  bear. 

Well  had  we  proved  its  awful  power,  we  warriors  of  St.  Clair. 

And  still,  through  many  a  changing  year,  the  gentle  Aves  rose. 

And  the  low  deep  Miserere  for  my  sinful  souPs  repose ; 

But  hushM  are  now  those  heavenly  strains,  no  more  the  sandalled  feet 

Of  the  holy  friars  above  my  head  wake  echoes  low  and  sweet. 

I  hear  the  loud  liturgic  chaunt  of  a  church  accursed  and  vain. 

And  this  day  at  thy  bridal,  Margaret,  denounce  it  yet  again ! 

Tet  once  again,  and  now  in  thee,  the  innocent  and  fair,  ' 

Wipe  out  our  house's  heresy ^lose  the  long  line  of  St.  Clair! " 

Oh  Ursula !  I  cannot  tell  what  agony  was  mine ! 
I  lay  all  crushed  and  dying  beneath  that  grim  old  shrine. 
And  vainly,  vainly  did  they  strive  to  raise  me  where  I  lay, 
When  through  my  chamber  lattice  stole  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day* 

Thou  moody  little  dreamer,  lo,  this  thy  wondrous  tale 

Has  scared  the  roses  from  thy  cheek — thy  very  lips  are  pale. 

Thou  hast  heard  some  grandame's  gossip  beside  the  yule  log's  blase. 

Go  to !  the  good  house  of  St.  Clair  hath  liv'd  but  half  its  days ; 

In  thy  brothers  gay  and  gallant,  and,  my  lady-bird,  in  thee, 

Spread  the  rootlets,  green  and  healthy,  of  thine  ancestral  tree. 

They  would  laugh  at  thee,  bright  Margaret,  scared  by  a  thing  of  stone 

A  dream  about  that  fierce  old  man  who  ages  since  hath  gone. 

And  changed  to  dust  and  harmless  lies  within  the  chancel  lone. 

But  haste  thee !  darling,  haste  thee  1  or  the  good  Sir  Hugh  will  cbide, 

And  thy  lady  mother  blame  me  if  thou*rt  not  by  her  side. 

Then  cast  these  wilding  blossoms  from  thee,  nestling  in  thy  hair. 

And  don  thy  silken  kirtle  and  to  the  church  repair. 

All  lowly  there,  and  meekly,  upon  thy  bended  knee, 

Thou'lt  feel  as  safe  as  sheltered  bird  upon  the  greenwood  tree. 

SIBGS. 

Dead  !  dead  !  dead  !  in  life's  spring  time  fair, 

Low  she  lieth — Margaret  St.  Clair ! 

Vain  the  vows  with  which  they  bound  her. 

Vain  the  pomp  that  did  surround  her, 

Vain  the  bridal  wreath  that  crowned  her. 

Sped  the  lightning  bolt  of  heaven — fell  the  iron  hand. 

Of  the  time  worn  statue  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand ! 

Low  she  lieth  cold  and  dead — the  maimed  statue  overhead 

Looks  coldly  down  I 

VOL.  1,  2o 
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Ring  oi}t  the  knell.     Ah  me !  the  startled  dale  . 

Hath  heard  too  oflt  a  sorrow  burthen ed  tale  : 

''  In  the  raging  battle  slain, 

Lost  upon  the  stormj  main, 

Ferish'd  oh  the  desert  plain. 

Ne'er  shall  see  their  home  again 

The  sons  of  proud  St.  Clair ! " 
Eing  out  the  knell  I     The  sweetest,  last  of  that  old  race 
They  bear  unto  her  narrow  resting  place ! 
In  vestal  garments  let  her  rest — 
Earth,  lie  lightly  on  her  breast. 
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BY    MRS     HOLIWELL, 
AJO^pTfm  9t  "  The  Old  World  and  the  New,**  *<  The  lUrlee  in  Otnadii.'*  Ac 

CHAPTER    YTI. 

SHADOWS. 

Five  years  have  passed  and  left  oo  record  in  sunny  Mspleton  sai^  of 
improvement  and  prosperity.  Hcimsley  Claridge  has  more  than  fulfill^ 
the  old  settler's  sanguin?  hopes;  the  blue  book  has  revealed  auQualpio- 
gress,  the  clearing  of  wild  land  has  gone  on  steadily,  and  all  who  \as(t 
business  to  transact  with  the  estate  speak  well  of  Mr.  Claridge.  ^e  1^ 
proved  himself  acute,  yet  liberal ;  reliable  in  his  promises,  and  exact  in 
bis  reckonings.  Mr.  Mapleton  looks  younger  than  of  yore  with  his  rest  and 
increase  of  enjoyment.  Two  lovely  babes  follow  his  footsteps,  and  divert 
him  with  their  pretty  prattle,  while  Lawrence  is  nothing  changed—ra  trifle 
more  dignified,  perhaps,  more  matronly.  But  life  caimot  be  always  rose 
colored,  and,  as  the  spring  melted  into  summer,  sickness  visi^d  the 
happy  inmates  of  the  Vale.  It  was  an  unhealthy  season,  a  period  which 
particularly  tries  infancy  and  old  age ;  and  Lawrence  Qi^perienped  much 
anxiety  concerning  her  father  and  her  little  ones.  Walter,  the  elder 
child,  seemed  languid  and  delicate  without  any  apparent  cause,  %n,d  little 
toddling  Hemsley  was  teething  fractiously.  Claridge  shared  his  wife's 
troubles,  great  and  small,  and  she  was  thus  enabled  to  support  the  wetr 
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a&d  t^ar  of  domestic  anxieties  without  any  diminution  of  her  vivacity. 
Her  own  health  was  not  very  strong ;  she  looked  forward  to  a  third  link 
in  the  chain  of  married  love  hy  Christmas,  and  often  pondered,  foolish 
joung  thing,  whether  she  should  have  a  spare  comer  in  her  full  heart 
lor  another  little  stranger. 

One  oppressive  morning  towards  the  middle  of  August,  as  Lawrence 
sat  sewing  in  her  own  pleasant  work-room,  she  ohserved  Paddy  returning 
from  the  village  with  the  papers  and  letters.  Hoping  that  the  news 
might  arouse  her  father,  who  was  suffering  much  from  depression,  she 
threw  down  her  work  and  went  to  meet  him.  Among  the  letters  was 
one  for  Hemsley,  addressed  in  a  lady's  hand — the  post-marl^  Toronto. 
She  turned  it  over  curiously  ;  she  knew  all  her  husband's  correspondents^ 
but  had  never  seen  that  writing  before.  Placing  it  with  the  others  on 
his  desk,  she  took  her  father's  share  and  proceeded  to  his  room.  He 
asked  her  to  read  to  him,  and  culling  the  most  interesting  items^from  the 
papers,  she  amused  herself  and  him  so  effectually  that  the  dinner  bell 
surprised  them  both.  She  noticed  as  she  passed  her  husband's  desk 
that  he  had  been  in,  for  all  the  letters  were  removed ;  but  her  meal  lest 
its  pleasure  when  Maggie  said  that  Mr.  Claridge  had  gone  out  and  left 
word  that  he  should  not  return  till  evening. 

Such  an  unusual  proceeding  could  not  fail  to  excite  Lawrence's  anxiety, 
but  she  strove  to  hide  it  from  her  father  who  could  ill  bear  an.agitating 
thought.  In  vain  the  young  wife  played  with  her  two  sweet  boys — her 
heart  was  sore  and  sad.  It  was  not  till  she  perceived  Hemsley  riding  up 
the  hill  that  she  could  shake  off  the  weight  on  her  spirits.  Taking 
Walter  by  the  hand  she  went  to  meet  him,  as  was  her  custom  when 
Claridge  went  out  alone ;  he  always  dismounted,  put  the  happy  child  on 
the  noble  animal,  and,  walking  beside  Lawrence,  related  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  On  this  evening  he  was  silent  and  moody ;  true,  he 
lifted  Walter  into  the  saddle,  but  he  had  little  to  say  to  his  wife,  who 
had  been  thirsting  for  hours  for  one  love  look,  one  fond  word.  He  ac- 
counted for  his  absence  by  saying  that  he  had  received  a  letter  on  busi- 
ness, the  date  of  which  showed  there  had  been  some  days  delay,  and  as 
it  could  not  afford  to  wait  any  longer,  he  had  attended  to  it  at  once. 
He  spoke  of  the  matter  at  tea  time  to  Mr.  Mapleton,  and  Lawrence 
listened  almost  impatiently  while  they  discussed  the  value  of  this  lot  and 
that  acre,  longing  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  had  so  suddenly  changed 
Hemsley,  and  clouded  his  open  brow  with  care.  When  at  length  they 
were  alone,  she  tenderly  inquired  what  troubled  him,  he  denied  being 
disturbed,  and  she,  thinking  to  divert  him  if  he  were  only  dull,  laugh- 
ingly asked  how  he  liked  his  love  letter.  The  twilight  hid  the  changes 
of  his  face,  but  Lawrence  was  conscious  of  a  strange  alteration  of  voice, 
when  ht  answered  that  he  did  not  know  what  she  meant ;  he  had  received 
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no  letters  but  on  business.  The  cloud  thus  gathered  on  their  domestic 
horizon  did  not  disperse.  Hemsley  continued  abstracted  and  gL^omy^ 
and  Lawrence  distressed  beyond  words.  For  five  years  they  had  never 
had  a  wish  separate^  scarcely  a  separate  thought ;  and  now  doubt  and 
mistrust  seemed  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  of  loving  confidence.  The  sad 
wife,  condemned  to  brood  in  silence  over  her  husband's  alienation,  began 
to  connect  his  conduct  with  the  suspicious  letter,  that  had  not  been 
shown  to  her  as  she  fully  expected,  for  Claridge  never  yet  had  a  secret, 
however  trifling,  from  her.  Thoughts  that  should  never  have  had  birth, 
fears  that  should  never  have  existed,  pierced  her  ^eart,  and  wearied  her 
troubled  brain.  She  rose  in  the  morning  hoping  Claridge's  trust  and 
love  would  be  restored  ere  night ;  she  went  to  rest  at  night  praying  for 
his  returning  confidence.  He  had  never  before  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  business,  whether  real  or  assumed  to  conceal  his  mental  distraction 
Lawrence  could  not  fathom  ;  Mr.  Mapleton  observed  that  Claridge  was 
making  some  very  advantageous  sales  of  lands,  and  his  daughter  was 
thankful  that  he  saw  nothing  but  attention  to  business  in  his  son-in-law's 
pre-occupation. 

About  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  to  which  Lawrence 
ascribed  her  unhappiness,  Claridge  entered  her  sitting  room  where  she 
was  sewing,  with  the  children  playing  on  the  floor,  equipped  for  a  jour- 
ney. 

"  My  dear  Lawrence,  I  ani  obliged  to  go  to  Toronto.  I  will  not  stay 
longer  than  I  can  possibly  help.  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  love ;  I  will* 
write  as  soon  as  I  arrive." 

Poor  Lawrence  was  so  surprised  and  distressed  that  words  failed  her.. 
She  felt  his  warm  kisses  on  her  lips,  and  saw  him  embrace  his  boys, 
before  she  recovered  her  speech. 

"  Hemsley,  dear  Hemsley,  don't  leave  me  so ! "  she  exclaimed ;  but  he 
had  closed  the  door,  and  in  his  quick  vigorous  way  had  reached.the  hall. 
Another  moment  and  it  would  be  too  late  ;  he  was  stealing  away  from 
her,  perhaps  never  to  return.  He  evidently  wished  to  take  her  by  sur- 
prise and  save  himself  the  pain  of  her  remonstrances  and  reproaches, 
for  Bess  was  saddled  and  waiting  at  the  door,  and  Paddy  half  way  to  the 
village  with  his  young  master's  trunk. 

Lawrence  flew  with  the  speed  of  lightning  down  the  stairs.  Hemsley 
was  mounting  ;  she  threw  her  arras  round  the  arched  neck  of  Bess,  and, 
overcome  with  many  days  of  concealed  grief,  burst  into  tears — the  first 
Claridge  had  seen  her  shed  since  her  marriage. 

"Oh,  husband,  why  are  you  going  from  me  so  mysteriously,  so- 
abruptly  ?     My  heart  is  heavy  with  fear.     "Will  you  ever  return?" 

He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment  soothing  her,  gently,  eluding  her 
questions  while  leading  her  into  the  house » 
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"  Bear  with  my  unreasonable  conduct  for  a  little,  dearest  of  wives ; 
I  will  explain  all  when  I  come  back,  only  believe  in  my  love  and  excuse 
anything  that  may  appear  inconsistent.  God  bless  you,  Lawrence.  I 
leave  my  heart  in  your  keeping." 

He  was  gone  !  Bess  galloped  off  proud  of  her  burden  ;  and  the  poor 
sorrowful  one  stood  gazing  through  her  blinding  tears  till  they  were  lost 
to  sight,  then,  with  a  burst  of  grief  fresh  to  her  young  bosoAi,  she  fled 
np  to  her  room  to  indulge  it  in  solitude.  Little  feet  soon  followed  her» 
little  prattling  voices  lisped,  "  Mamma,  don't  cry ;"  soft  arms  clasped 
her  neck,  and  fosy  lips  kissed  her  cheeks.  She  returned  their  caresses, 
put  back  her  tears  for  their  sake,  played  with  them,  and  listened  with 
silent  joy  to  their  glad  laugh.  Thus  Lawrence  found  but  little  time  for 
the  indulgence  of  grief,  and  days  passed  on  till  she  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  letter ;  but  none  came.  Then  her  presentiments  of  evil  gained 
double  strength.  Still,  she  kept  up,  cheered  her  father,  unbent  to  her 
children;  but  in  the  retirement  of  night  sleep  no  longer  visited  her 
aching  eyes  and  weary  brain.  It  was  fortunate  for  old  Mr.  Mapleton 
that  the  egotism  of  illness  rendered  him  blind  to  his  daughter's  altered 
looks,  and  changed  spirits.  At  length  the  wished  for  letter  came.  It 
set  her  fears  for  his  return  and  safety  at  rest,  but  there .  was  a  coldness 
and  restraint  running  through  it  that  fell  like  a  weight  of  iron  on  her 
hopes. 

He  said  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  home  as  early  as  he  antici- 
pated ;  that  he  had  met  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marchmont,  people  whom  he 
had  known  in  England,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  would  return 
with  him  for  a  short  visit  to  Mapleton. 

Lawrence  set  her  house  in  order ;  her  husband's  friends  must  receive 
all  honor  at  her  hands.  In  vain  she  speculated  whether  they  were  inti- 
mate friends  or  casual  acquaintances,  whether  the  letter  she  had  noticed 
came  from  them,  or  if  the  meeting  was  altogether  accidental.  At  all 
events  he  was  coming  home  and  her  eyes  would  be  gladdened  by  his 
presence. 

A  few  lines  received  a  week  later  fixed  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and 
Paddy  took  the  carriage  to  meet  the  stage — the  only  means  of  convey- 
ance from  the  neighbouring  town  to  Mapleton.  During  his  absence, 
Lawrence,  her  father,  and  the  children,  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn, 
pleased,  yet  restless,  looking  out  for  the  visitors.  At  length  the  vehicle 
appeared  in  sight.  Claridge  was  driving,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  the 
travellers  to  the  door.  Hemsley  threw  down  the  reins,  sprang  out, 
kissed  his  wife,  greeted  his  father-in-law,  and  then,  turning  to  the  car- 
riage, gave  his  assistance  to  a  noble  looking  lady,  a  few  years  Lawrence's 
senior,  who  was  followed  by  an  elderly  gentleman ;  they  were  introduced 
*as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  were  received  by  Mrs.  Claridge  with 
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that  grace  and  dignity  of  manner  so  eminently  her  own,  though  conntry 
born  and  innocent  of  polish.  Charming,  indeed,  looked  the  youthfid 
matron,  scarcely  past  girlhood,  with  her  curly  headed  prattlers  hiding 
their  hlushing  faces  in  her  muslin  robe,  and  scarcely  less  interesting  stood 
her  father,  a  little  in  the  back  ground,  his  benevolent  face  lighting  up 
with  smiles  at  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  home  Hemsley,  whom  he  re- 
garded with  the  affection  of  a  parent. 

During  the  evening  meal  the  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Marchmont  found 
much  to  converse  upon,  while  Claridge  and.  the  strange  lady  seemed 
equally  well  suited.  A  transient  feeling  of  something  akin  to  neglect 
came  over  Lawrence,  and  for  a  moment  filled  her  eyes  as  she  assisted 
herself  to  water  from  her  tea  urn,  Hemsley's  constant  duty.  But  she 
put  it  from  her  as  selfish  and  exacting,  and  exerted  herself  to  appear 
pleased  and  lively,  doing  the  honours  of  her  table  with  graceful  hospi- 
tality. The  children  came  running  in  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  to  lisp 
their  good  night.  Mrs.  Marchmont  took  the  eldest  child  on  her  knee,  and 
remarked  with  an  expression  that  grated  on  the  mother's  feelings  that 
he  was  the  image  of  his  father.  She  bestowed  a  kiss  on  the  miniature 
resemblance  of  one  she  evidently  admired,  contenting  herself  with  pat- 
ting little  Hemsley' s  head  and  saying  indifferently,  "  Good  night,  dear.*^ 

As  Lawrence,  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  stood  beside  the  white  bed 
that  contained  her  darlings,  breathing  soft  soothing  words  to  the  sleepy 
ones,  two  tears  welling  out  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart  flowed 
silently  down  her  cheeks.  "What  was  this  cross  that  had  been  laid  upon 
her  ?  Would  it  be  heavier  than  she  could  bear  ?  What  would  life  be 
without  (Uaridge's  true,  tender  love  ?  With  a  sigh  she  moved  to  the 
door ;  a  cry  escaped  her  lips — a  cry  of  sudden  joy  ;  Hemsley  was  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold,  enjoying  the  domestic  scene.  Like  a  persecuted 
dove  that  had  reached  its  dove-cote,  she  threw  herself  into  his  open  arms, 
and  hid  her  agitated  face  on  his  breast.  May  that  refuge  ever  be  yours, 
fair  wife ;  and  though  storms  may  lower  and  threaten,  they  can  never 
make  shipwreck  of  your  happiness. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marchmont  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  terminate  their  visit. 
The  former  was  quite  pleased  with  the  old  settler,  for,  although  some 
years  his  junior,  his  feelings,  prejudices,  and  opinions,  belonged  to  the 
past  generation,  and  he  found  he  entertained  much  in  common  with  the 
man  who  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  world,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word,  for  half  a  life  time.  Mr.  Marchmont  was  an  English  country 
gentleman,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  agriculture,  both  practically 
and  as  a  science ;  there  was  one  point,  consequently,  on  which  they  could. 
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lAeM  equally  well  infdnned,  in  thc^ory,  and  afler  exhausting  the  topiiD  in 
eonVertation,  they  adjourned  to  the  fields  and  beheld  it  illustrated.  Then 
they  coald  discourse  untiringly  on  the  politics  of  a  past  age,  the  days  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon.  Mapleton  had  never  kept 
lip  with  the  times ;  when  he  left  Europe  he  lost  track  of  progress,  and 
iii  conversation  ignored  the  lapse  of  many  wonder  producing  years.  His 
iiatnre  was  so  gentle  and  genetous  that  his  little  peculiarities  never 
degenerated  into  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness.  From  the  world  at 
large  they  could  only  excite  a  smile ;  to  a  man  like  Marchmont  th^y 
fippeared  the  perfection  of  honest  sentiments.  The  only  difference  be- 
1?»w«n  the  host  and  guest  was,  that  one  overflowed  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  and  while  he  defended  his  own  opinions,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  right  that  everybody  else  had,  of  holding  hiff;  while  the 
other  considered  those  who  dissented  from  his  views  in  the  darkness  of 
igffforance. 

Mrs.  Marchmont  enjoyed  herself  quite  as  much  as  her  husband  in  her 
own  way.  She  excelled  in  horsemanship,  and  as  Lawrence  was  deprived 
6f  the  exercise  just  then,  her  beautiful  pouy  was  at  the  stranger's  service. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  excursion  somewhere,  and  as  the  lady 
edutd  not  ride  alone,  Claridge  was,  of  course,  her  escort.  Lawrence 
often  looked  after  them  wistfully,  with  brimming  eyes,  trying  to  believe 
Hemsley  would  rather  have  remained  at  home  had  not  politeness  de- 
manded his  attentions  to  their  guest.  Lawrence  was  quick  to  see  her 
o^fhi  dedciencieSj  and  being  quite  impressed  with  the  elegance  of  Mrs. 
Marchmont's  manners  and  demeanour,  she  tormented  herself  with  com- 
parisons. Why  could  she  not  walk  with  as  much  dignity  ?  talk  with  as 
much  self  possession  ?  dress  with  as  much  taste  ?  Claridge  had  asked 
her  if  she  could  not  take  some  hints  from  Mrs.  Marchmont's  wardrobe ; 
he  styled  her  appearance,  carriage,  and  air,  "  perfect."  There  was  a 
time  when  he  thought  so  of  his  wife's ;  the  soft  folds  of  her  muslin  robe, 
the  natural  flowers  with  which  she  decked  her  hair,  used  to  meet  his  ap- 
proval, and  excite  his  admiration.  Now  he  was  in  raptures  with  velvets 
and  jewels,  and  Lawrence  could  not  help  thinking  that  however  beautiful 
and  becoming  such  things  were  in  themselves,  they  were  a  little  out  of 
place  in  a  Canadian  farm  house  ;  for  Mapleton  Vale,  though  very  com* 
fortable,  plentiful,  and  refined,  wa%  doubtless  but  a  farm  house. 

Another  small  trouble  of  Lawrence's  was  that  Mrs.  Marchmont  and 
Hemsley  always  chose  subjects  of  conversation  in  which  she  could  not 
join,  family  gdssip  of  people  she  had  never  heard  of.  Not  that  she 
minded  listening,  or  was  ever  over  desirous  of  talking,  but  a  sense  of 
Claridge's  neglect  would  creep  over  her,  and  a  thrill  of  pain  to  see  how 
he  hung  on  the  stranger's  words,  would  pierce  her  heart  sharper  than  a 
i#ord. 
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Hemsley  bad  told  her  that  this  lady  of  so  many  perfections  was  a 
daughter  of  Squire  Hemsley.  They  had  been  together  a  great  deal  as 
children,  and  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  hear  of  people  he  had  not  seen  for 
years  ;  it  took  him  back  to  his  young  days  at  home.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural ;  and  Lawrence  chided  herself  severely  for  her  selfishness  in 
grudging  their  fair  guest  so  much  of  her  husband's  attentions.  Still, 
she  could  not  help  often  feeling  de  trop  when  Mrs.  Marchmont,  sweeping 
half  the  sofa  over  with  the  ample  folds  of  her  rich  dress,  would  turn  to 
Claridge  with  a  smile,  and  begin  in  this  style : — 

"  You  remember  Graves  Dudley,  who  used  to  come  to  our  hunts,  and 
eclipsed  you  all  in  the  splendour  of  his  turn  out,  and  the  high-bred 
beauty  of  his  hunter  ?  Well,  whom  do  you  think  he  married,  after  flirt- 
ing with  that  elegant  Miss  Rathbone  for  two  years  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  Claridge  ;  "  I  never  liked  him. 
He  was  a  proud  fellow,  though  certainly  he  had  something  to  be  proud 
of,  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  was  clever  and  handsome,  and  an 
estete,  too,  of  £10,000  a  year." 

"  Oh !  you  boys  were  all  jealous  of  him ;  you  know  he  took  a  fancy  to 
your  sister  Emily,  but  it  did  not  last  long  though  we  were  in  hopes 
something  would  come  of  it ;  but  revenans  a  not  moutons,  he  married, 
last  year.  Bertha  Clinton." 

"  Bertha  Clinton  ?     I  do  not  remember  her  name." 

**  I  dare  say  you  never  heard  it ;  she  is  nobody^  and  it  is  positively 
aggravating  to  think  of  the  foolish  fellow  throwing  himself  away,  with 
so  many  advantages  as  he  possessed**' 

"  Not  the  least  of  them  his  estate  of  £10,000  per  annum." 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  lady,  with  a  faint  tin^e  of  pink  on  her 
delicate  cheek  ;  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  despise  money.  I  expect  more  mar- 
riages than  Bertha  Clinton's  have  their  origin  in  self-interest,  were 
motives  thoroughly  sifted." 

It  was  now  Hemsley's  turn  to  colour,  not  that  the  shaft  pierced  home, 
but  he  knew  where  it  was  aimed,  and  felt  that  appearances  were  against 
him.     After  an  awkward  pause,  Mrs.  Marchmont  resumed. 

**  You  remember  old  Tom  Clinton  of  Bolton?  " 

Claridge  assented. 

"Well,  Bertha  was  his  only  daughter;  if  my  memory  is  correct,  he 
used  to  visit  his  nephew  at  York  College  at  the  time  you  and  my  brothers 
were  there,  and  made  himself  so  ridiculous  that  the  poor  boy  wished  him 
farther." 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  I  recollect  him  perfectly — a  good  soul,  but  very  eccentric. 
He  always  left  us  boys  a  guinea  for  cakes,  and  gave  the  old  woman  who 
kept  an  apple-stall  at  our  gate  five  shillings  to  buy  patience  with !     He 
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wore  such  a  hat  that  it  furnished  the  boys  with  a  drawing  subject  for  a 
week  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  his  daughter."  r 

•*  I  suppose  not ;  she  never  went  into  society.  People  say  she  is  very 
pretty,  but  I  think  her  excessively  plebeian  looking,  and  countrified  in 
her  manners  ;  she  does  not  know  how  to  dress  at  all,  and,  I  heard,  was 
the  •  observed  of  all  observers '  at  the  county  ball  through  her  toilette, 
which  could  not  hare  cost  ten  pounds  altogether,  and  her  husband  so 
rich  I  but  how  often  we  see  that  people  who  do  not  understand  spending 
money  have  it  lavished  upon  them  ?  " 

So  they  would  run  on  ;  and  Lawrence  stitched  and  stitched,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  till  her  hands  grew  cold  and  refused  their 
office.  Then  an  irresistible  impulse  would  impel  her  forth  into  the  fresh 
air  among  the  flowers  and  birds,  there  to  recover  her  serenity  and  pray 
for  peace.  Such  scenes  occurred  daily,  and  Lawrence  was  painfully  con- 
scious that  the  depression  of  her  spirits  paled  the  bright  hue  of  her 
cheeks,  and  deprived  her  manners  of  the  playful  vivacity  that  Claridge 
had  always  regarded  as  their  peculiar  charm.  Still  she  knew  intuitively 
that  in  high  moral  motives,  in  purity  of  thought,  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, Mrs.  Marchmont  could  bear  no  comparison  with  herself ;  she  knew 
that,  in  spite  of  her  queenly  bearing,  her  aristocratic  sentiments,  and 
varied  accomplishments,  she  blushed  not  to  stoop  to  base  means  to  attain 
an  end,  and  at  that  very  moment  was  engaged  in  the  most  contemptible 
employment  that  woman  can  debase  hrrself  to— that  of  depreciating  a 
wife  to  a  hitherto  devoted  husband  ;  and,  by  artifice  and  equivocation, 
conjuring  up  clouds  and  coldness  between  two  faithful  hearts.  "  Oh,  that 
the  case  were  reversed,"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  mentally  ;  '*  would  I  not 
show  Claridge  that  an  angel  could  not  tempt  me  for  one  moment  to  ne- 
glect the  husband  of  my  choice,  the  dear  friend  of  my  heart !  How  can 
Mrs.  Marchmont  please,  if  he  loves  me  yet?" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  named  as  the  limit  of  the  March- 
monts*  visit,  Hemsley  expressed  a  wish  to  his  wife  that  she  would  give  a 
little  entertainment  in  their  homour.  Lawrence  did  not  reply,  as  she 
well  might,  that  she  felt  but  ill  fitted,  either  in  health  or  spirits,  for  such 
an  undertaking  ;  but  while  she  assented  to  his  desires,  she  suggested  that 
probably  their  Mapleton  friends,  whom  from  association  and  knowledge 
of  their  moral  worth  they  might  appreciate  and  like,  would  prove  very 
distasteful  to  a  lady  fastidious  as  Mrs.  Marchmont.  A  flash  of  bright 
colour  dyed  Hemsley's  face  as  he  replied  hurriedly,  **  Perhaps  so  ;  yet  it 
is  only  common  civility.*' 

Lawrence  made  her  preparations  with  a  heavy  heart.  What  did 
Claridge  mean  when  he  appeared  so  annoyed  at  her  remark  ?  Was  he 
ashamed  of  Mapleton,  of  their  friends,  of  her  ?  The  thought  brought 
a  feeling  so  bitter  that  not  even  the  caresses  of  her  children  could  wm  a 
smile  to  her  pale  lips.  ^ 
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The  Affair  ^ent  off  beCter  than  tlie  poor  woi¥ied  ybung  hostess  expe<!t^, 
thou8;h  many  of  those  whose  society  she  liked  best,  McLeod  among  the 
number,  were  excluded  by  Hemsley's  fears  of  Mrs.  Marchmont's  criti- 
dsms.  Maurice  Strauss  was  pairing  a  flyiug  yisit  to  his  old  friends  in  the 
illlage,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  quondam  pupil's  inritation. 
Major  Gleg  was  there  with  Ailsie,  ^ill  a  maid  for  Ralph  Sfaeklon's  sake. 
If  did  not  alter  her  faithful  love  that  hope  was  quenched  forerer.  The 
j^frerted  young  man,  beut  on  his  own  destruction,  had,  immediMely  on 
receiving  his  little  fortune,  left  his  mother  <o  the  charity  of  strangeris,  and 
gotie  in  full  blown  pride  and  passion  to  finish  his  career  of  sin  in  the  States. 
Mrs.  Sheldon's  only  support  was  Miss  Gleg,  for  though  receiving  moe^ 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  neighbourhood  generally,  it  was  Ailsie  alofie 
who  listened  with  patience  to  her  twaddle  about  Ralpli,  or  who  spoke 
about  reformation  in  the  future.  Ailsie  had  grown  so  gentle  and  forbeflr- 
ing  under  her  mental  discipline  that  her  companionship  had  beeome 
precious  to  Lawrence,  and  many  hours  valuable  to  both  were  passed 
together.  It  was,  then,  with  a  genuine  feeling  of  pleasure  they  met  on 
the  evening  in  question. 

While  Mrs.  Claridge  was  occupied  in  seeking  out  and  amusing  the 
^tiring  and  neglected  guests,  Hemsley  enjoyed  introducing  his  distin- 
guished looking  visitor  to  the  most  polished  of  their  small  circle.  It 
must  be  owned,  Mapleton  did  not  display  itself  to  advantage  on  the  occa* 
Sion.  Mrs.  Marchmont's  style  an#  appearance  awed  some  tnd  provoked 
others ;  she  understood  none  of  the  topics  that  could  interest  thtrnt 
nor  could  they  amuse  her.  During  the  evening,  Claridge  led  her  to  the 
piano,  and  with  a  scornful  feeling  that  there  was  no  one  present  worth 
pleasing,  except  Hemsley,  she  sang  an  Italian  air*  that  he  had  often  heird 
her  sing  in  times,  once  thought  happy,  now  past  and  gone.  The  room 
was  hushed.  Mrs.  Marchmont  had  charmed  more  fastidious  aucSenees 
than  Mapleton  could  produce ;  no  wonder  all  were  silent  in  the  Vale 
dratving  room.  As  she  rose  from  the  instrument,  leaning  on  Hemsley's 
arm,  and  listening  to  his  thanks,  she  ^)bserved  Mrs.  Claridge  looking 
towards  them. 

"  Does  your  wife  sing  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  do  ask  her." 

Did  the  lady  anticipate  a  failure  or  a  triumph  for  the  depressed  yonaof 
ittatron  ? 

Lawrence  felt  her  heart  beating  rather  unpleasantly  for  her  composure 
Ad  she  acceded  to  her  husband's  request^  but  Maurice  Strauss  made  his 
uray  to  her  side  and  put  A  song  before  her,  saying,  "  Sing  that,  you  da  it 
<*harmingly." 

Hemsley  stood  by  her,  although  his  late  companion  looked  invitingly 
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to  an  ottoman  at  her  feet ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  he  ^as  really  carried  awaj 
wiCh  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  wife's  voice.  He  had  not  heard  it  in 
comparison  before,  and  he  felt  he  had  never  sufficiently  appreciated  her 
great  gift.  Even  an  unpractised  ear  could  perceive  the  contrast  of  her 
pure  musical  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  with  the  anglicised  accent  of 
Mrs.  Marchmont's,  who,  whatever  her  advantages,  had  certainly  not 
benefitted  by  her  master  as  much  as  the  country  bom  Mrs.  Claridge. 
Mortification  swelled  the  proud  woman's  heart,  and  signifying  to  Hems- 
ley  that  she  needed  his  services,  she  professed  herself  faint,  and  begged 
him  to  take  her  into  the  air.  Lawrence  was  pressed  and  sang  again,  but 
her  pleasure  departed  with  Hemsley.  At  length  the  guests  dispersed, 
and  Lawrence,  tired  in  mind  and  body,  was  at  liberty  to  retire.  On 
paying  her  accustomed  visit  to  the  nursery  she  found  that  the  lamp 
usually  burning  in  that  apartment  had  been  pressed  into  use  below  staifs, 
and  she  descended  to  seek  it.  Passing  through  the  drawing  room,  she 
heard  voices  on  the  verandah,  and,  looking  out  of  one  of  the  open  win- 
dows, she  saw  her  father  and  Mr.  Marchmont  taking  a  turn  on  the  laWn, 
and  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  Claridge  sitting  on  the  steps.  She  was  hurry- 
ing on  when  her  name  arrested  her  attention.  It  was  pronounced  in 
Mrs.  Marchmont's  most  insinuating  tones. 

"  Mrs.  Claridge  is  certainly  a  charming  specimen  of  country  simpli- 
city and  rustic  beauty ;  there  was  a  time,  though,  when  I  thought  Hems- 
ley  Claridge  looked  beyond  such  qualifications.  But  doubtless  you  had 
your  reasons,  and  our  tastes  change  so  as  we  grow  older." 

Stop,  Lawrence,  stop !  Stay  your  trembling  feet  for  your  husband's 
answer.  What,  no !  you  must  fly,  or  betray  your  indignant  agony  I 
Hemsley  false !  Hemsley  interested !  he,  her  idol,  her  generous,  tender 
friend,  her  "  bosom's  lord  !  "  Whither  flee,  poor  wounded  bird  ?  To 
your  room  ?  He  will  soon  join  you,  with  hypocrisy  smiling  on  his  broii^r  f 
To  your  children  ?  He,  too,  will  seek  them,  and  kiss  them  ere  he  sleeps ! 
To  your  father  ?  And  harrow  his  mind  with  your  inconsolable  grief?  No ; 
out,  out  into  the  air,  under  heaven's  stars,  which,  like  angels'  eyes,  may 
shed  pitying  tears  on  you.  Through  the  dewy  grass,  the  bowed  and 
fragrant  flowers,  under  the  shadows  of  the  sycamores  and  maples,  flitted 
a  human  form,  fair  to  view,  but,  ah !  how  unspeakably  wretched ! 

She  gained  the  arbour.  She  longed  to  unburden  her  soul  in  sobs 
and  groans,  but  not  there  I  His  presence  filled  the  place  ;  there  they  sat 
Tong  happy  hours  ere  love  was  spoken ;  there  they  had  sat  later,  in  calm 
happiness,  reading,  talking,  botanizing.  A  few  dead  plants  yet  lay  oH 
the  table,  meet  emblems  of  her  fate.  She  must  find  a  spot  to  weep  in  ; 
there  is  the  old  cherry  tree  where  her  father  loves  to  sit ;  his  rustic  chair 
stands  under  its  shade,  his  gardening  tools  are  scattered  round.  She 
reached  it,  and  with  a  wild  sob  threw  herself  on  the  mossy  ground,  and 
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hid  her  face  on  the  time-honoured  seat,  exhausting  the  first  madness  of 
her  grief  in  hitter  cries.  Presently  she  hecame  conscious  that  she  was 
not  alone.  Was  reason  tottering  on  her  throne,  or  was  she  really  raised, 
gathered  up,  clasped  with  an  overwhelming  tenderness  to  that  heart 
whose  allegiance  and  honour  she  douhted  for  the  first  time.  With  all 
her  girlhood's  pride  she  withdrew  herself  from  her  hushand's  embrace, 
and  standing  cold  and  white  in  the  pale  moonlight  she  said  firmly, 
"  Hemsley  Claridge !  why  practise  as  a  duty  what  has  ceased  to  be  a 
pleasure  ?  " 

"  Lawrence,  wife  I  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  believe  me  base  ? 
Do  you  think  for  a  moment  I  care  for  Mrs.  Marchmont,  for  I  feel  it  is 
of  her  you  are  thinking  ?  " 

'*  Your  conscience  speaks  my  wrongs.  I  only  believe  what  I  see  and 
hear.     I  see  myself  forgotten,  I  hear  myself  slightingly  spoken  of." 

"  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  then.  You  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  if  so,  Lawrence,  you  heard  my  answer — an  intemperate  and 
scornful  one  it  was.  I  saw  your  white  dress  hover  for  a  moment  at  the 
open  window,  and  disappear.  I  have  sought  you  everywhere  with  a  full 
heart.  I  have  much  for  which  to  pray  your  indulgence,  my  wife,  but 
not  so  much  as  perhaps  you  think.'* 

The  excitement  and  the  reaction  were  too  much  for  Lawrence,  frail  as 
she  had  become  of  Inte,  and  with  a  cold  shudder  she  sank  prone  on  the 
grass  at  his  feet.  False  or  true,  kind  or  cruel,  it  was  now  all  one  to  the 
senseless  form  before  him.  Was  he  her  murderer,  and  had  she  died 
believing  his  faithlessness  ? 

Softly  and  tenderly  he  bore  her  to  her  bed.  The  household  were 
asleep,  but  he  quickly  roused  Maggie,  the  only  person  whose  presence 
he  could  tolerate,  and  bade  her  come  to  her  mistress.  Their  united 
efibrfs  soon  restored  Lawrence  to  partial  consciousness,  Maggie's  apos- 
trophes and  incoherences  meanwhile  not  adding  much  to  Claridge's  peace 
of  mind.  **  Sure  she's  broke  her  heart  all  along  of  that  furrin  woman." 
"  May  be  you'd  as  well  not  wake,  child,  for  its  a  sorry  world  and  full  of 
sin  and  decait." 

**  For  mercy's  sake  hold  your  tongue,  Maggie,  and  don't  talk  non- 
sense," at  last  interrupted  Claridge,  well  nigh  distracted  ;  "if  Mrs. 
Claridge  has  had  any  cause  for  uneasiness,  however  imaginary,  she  shall 
not  have  it  again." 

"  Imaginary  I  do  you  call  it,  sir  ?  When  has  she  had  a  comforting 
walk,  or  a  talk  with  you.  or  even  a  glance  of  your  eye,  ever  since  that 
fine  lady's  been  here  ?  Have'nt  you  been  a  riding,  and  a  chatting  in 
whispers  like,  for  all  the  world  as  lovers  ?  Oh,  but  my  mistress  is  too 
much  of  an  angel,  or  she  would  have  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  as 
I've  longed  to  do  many  a  time  I  " 
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"  Hush,  for  pity's  sake,  Maggie  ;  she  is  opening  her  eyes.  Leave  us, 
but  do  not  go  to  bed  ;  you  may  be  wanted." 

Maggie  retired  grumbling  ''  that  she  would  be  a  deal  more  comfort 
than  the  master ;"  but  Claridge  could  command  in  a  way  that  left  no 
choice  but  to  obey,  so  he  was  left  alone  with  his  wife. 

Without  a  word  of  explanation,  Lawrence  felt,  as  full  consciousness 
returned,  and  she  met  his  eyes  fixed  with  deep  tenderness  upon  her,  that 
no  matter  how  dark  had  been  the  cloud,  or  how  much  appearances  had 
been  against  him,  her  husband  was  innocent  of  aught  save  some  venial 
error — his  affection  was  true,  his  heart  loyal,  and  she  yet  the  richest  of 
women. 

Mrs.  Marclimont  was  forgotten  in  the  fond  embrace  that  set  the  seal 
to  reconciliation  and  renewed  confidence.  Perceiving  that  she  was  fever- 
ish and  weak,  Hemsley  forbore  conversation,  though  he  now  experienced 
as  much  impatience  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  the  mystery  bf  his  late 
conduct  as  he  had  formerly  felt  to  conceal  the  only  secret  of  his  life.  So 
suddenly  is  frail  humanity  subject  to  reactions,  and  without  any  real 
change,  we  find  a  few  hours  passed  under  certain  influences,  alter  the 
resolution  of  years.  Thus  it  was  with  Claridge  as  he  sat  watching  his 
wife's  fitful  slumber,  her  hand  clasping  his  even  in  the  insensibility  of 
sleep,  as  if  she  feared  he  would  forsake  her.  He  reviewed  in  thought 
the  mistake  he  had  committed  in  not  long  ago  confiding  every  thing  con- 
nected with  his  previous  life  to  his  generous  and  devoted  Lawrence. 
What  anxiety  and  dissimulation  it  would  have  spared  him  !  What  sor* 
row  it  would  have  saved  her !  But  Ar  an  accidental  discovery  of  her 
sentiments,  their  future  happiness  might  have  been  undermined,  and  sus- 
picion have  made  its  habitation  in  his  wife's  breast ! 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  charms  of  his  once  loved  Alethea,  he  now 
saw  her  in  all  the  deformity  of  an  intriguing  and  artful  woman ;  and 
while  his  loving  and  beautiful  Lawrence  more  than  regained  her  throne 
in  his  heart,  he  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  another  interview  with  the 
elegant  Mrs.  Marchmont.  Those  who  sedupe  us  momentarily,  and 
merely  in  thought,  from  the  straight  path  of  honour,  forfeit,  on  reflec- 
tion even  the  passing  fancy  we  entertained  for  them.  Mrs.  Marchmont's 
brief  reign  limited  and  patched  up  with  artifice  as  it  was,  was  over  for  ever. 
Claridge  had  learned  a  lesson  sharp  and  humiliating  enough  but  never  to 
be  forgotten.  When  Lawrence  awoke  the  morning  sun  was  bright  and 
high,  and  Hemsley  was  writing  at  a  little  table  beside  her;  he  had  just 
concluded  his  labours  and  enquiring  tenderly  of  her  health  he  folded  up ' 
the  sheet  with  which  he  had  been  occupied  and  giving  it  to  his  wife  with 
a  manuscript  book  something  the  worse  for  wear,  he  said,  "These  will 
explain  my  equivocal  conduct  dearest ;  read  the  book  first,  it  is  a  diary 
kept  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  a  boy  of  twenty  I  mistook  a 
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transient  admiration  for  a  true  affection.  I  shall  need  all  jour  lore, 
Lawrence,  to  enable  you  to  forgive  me  for  keeping  so  paltry  a  secret 
from  you,  had  I  been  candid  in  the  fir$t  instanca  we  should  have  had  no 
misunderstandings  now,  I  am  going  out  for  a  while  to  leave  you  Ume  to 
read  and  judge  between  us,  but  be  generous  as  you  are  |)owerful.'^ 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  ere  Mrs.  Claridge  in  dressing  gown  «id 
slippers  was  seated  at  the  rose  embowered  window  devouring  with  avidity 
the  yellow  schoolboy  type  of  Hemsley's  first  love  expe^ences. 


SONG—"  THE  MEN  OP  GOEE." 

BT    0HABLE8    SAVGSTEB. 

Next  to  heaven's  sheltering  arm. 

Or  the  God  of  Battles'  smile, 
Are  the  breasts  where  Freedom  rests, 

Gathering  strength  to  crush  the  vile  I 
Brave  and  leal  and  loyal  men  I 

When  the  Hydra  pressed  us  sore, 
Who  the  front  offDanger's  brunt 

Courted  like  the  Men  of  Gore  9 
Brave  and  leal,  ibc 

Bebel  hearts  may  bum  with  rage, 

Eebel  hands  the  sword  may  wieUL 
Come  what  may  in  fight  or  fray, 

We've  our  bulwark  and  our  shield* 
Treason  may  assail  the  state. 

Hostile  feet  may  stain  the  shore. 
Let  us  stand  on  sea  or  land 

Pauntless  as  the  Men  of  Gbre ! 
Brave  and  leal,  &e. 

Long  may  heaven's  shelt'ring  ann. 
And  the  God  of  Battles'  smile. 

Nerve  the  breasts  where  Freedom  restn, 
Gath'ring  strength  to  crush  the  viljdl 

Wh^n  the  cry,  "  To  arms  I "  agaui 
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■ 

Stirs  th^  Country  to  the  core, 
Maj  we  just  defend  our  trust 
I^obly  as  the  Men  of  Gore ! 
Bnive  and  leal,  &c. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES.* 

NOTES  ON  TflE  EXTINCT  TRIBES  OF   NOJEITH  AMERICA- 

The  Mascoutens. 

Mascoutens,  called  by  Sagard  Assistagueronons,  or  Fire  Nation  (Hist., 
p.  201),  and  by  Brebeuf  (Rel.,  1640-1).  Alloues  Rel.,  1670-1,  p.  169, 
affirms  their  identity. 

Marquette,  (Jour.,  §  iii.)  says  Mascoutens  may  mean  "  Fire  Nation." 
Dabloo,  in  a  subsequent  relation,  and  Charlevoix  after  him,  treat  this  as 
an  error,  and  make  it  1o  be  an  Algonquin  word  for  '*  Prairie." 

To  judge  from  the  earlier  writers,  they  must,  from  1625  to  1675  at 
least,  have  dwelt  beyond  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  European  who  has 
recorded  his  visit  to  them  is  F.  Allouez  (1669-70,  p.  92)  :  he  found 
them  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  Marquette  soon  after  found  them  min- 
gled with  the  Miarais  and  Kikapoos  on  the  head  waters  of  Fox  river 
near  the  portage.  (Jour.,  §  iii.)  Hennepin  places  them  with  the 
Miamis  and  Foxes  on  Winnebago  lake.  Membr6,  however,  puts  them 
with  the  Foxes  on  Melhoki  (Milwaukie)  river,  about  43°  N. 

In  1712,  F.  Marest  writes  that  they  had  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
Ohio  (Ouabache)  ;  it  was  not  probably  large,  and  suffered  greatly  from 
contagious  disorders.     (Lett.  Edif.,  vol.  ii.) 

In  the  same^year  the  Mascoutens  with  the  Kikapoos  joined  the  Foxes 
in  their  plot  against  the  French,  but  were  surprised  by  the  Ottawas  and 
Pottawatamies,  and  150  were  killed  (Charlev.,  iv.  95),  and  probably  suf- 
fered still  more  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  that  nation,     (Jd,) 

The  list  found  in  the  Documents  at  Paris,  and  dated  in  1 736,  gives  the 
Maskoutin  as  comprising  60  men  on  Fox  river,  divided  into  two  tribes, 
tbe  Wolf  and  the  Stag,  but  is  silent  as  to  any  on  the  Ohio. 

*  These  ^  Notes  "  are  gleaned  from  the  Historical  Magazine^  published  bj  Oharles 
B.  Bichardson,  New  York. 
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Sir  William  Johnson  in  his  list,  1763,  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  i,  p.  29)  is 
silent  as  to  them.  Bouquet,  in  1764,  however,  puts  them  down  as  500 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Hutchins,  in  1/68,  includes  them  with  the  other 
trihes  in  a  pretty  high  estimate,     {Jeff,  Notes  on  Virg.y  172.) 

Col.  Croghan  was  attacked  near  the  Wabash  early  in  June,  1765,  bj 
80  Indians,  chiefly  Kikapoos  and  Mascoutens. — Rej/nolds*  Illinois,  59» 

Reynolds  put  the  Kikapoos  on  the  Sangamon,  p.  8- 

Dodge,  in  1779,  (Jefi^.  173),  estimates  the  Mascoutins  on  the  Wabash, 
with  the  Piankishaws  and  Ver millions  (?)  at  800. 

Later  than  this  they  do  not  appear.  Both  divisions  were  probably 
swallowed  up  in  neighbouring  tribes.  From  their  being  named  with  the 
Foxes  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  northern  portion  was  absorbed  in 
them  or  the  Kikapoos.  The  southern  portion  near  old  Fort  Ouiatenon^ 
were  probably  incorporated  into  the  double  tribe  of  Weas  and  Pianki- 
shaws. This  of  course  is  mere  supposition,  but  to  supposition  we  most^ 
for  the  present  at  least,  resort  to  discover  the  close  of  the  Mascoutens. 

Under  the  name  of  Meadow  Indians  we  find  them  mentioned  in  Clark's 
Journal  {Dillon* a  Indiana,  144  ;  Western  Annals,  205).  Daring  a  coan- 
oil  held  by  Col.  Clark  at  Cahokea  in  1777,  a  party  of  this  tribe  attempted 
to  cut  them  off  by  treachery,  but  were  foiled ;  and  the  American  officer 
availed  himself  of  it  to  acquire  a  complete  mastery  over  them. 

The  Mascoutens  were  the  enemies  of  the  Neuters  on  the  Niagara  river, 
and  were  apparently  called  by  them  **  Agwa,*'  a  word  not  unlike  Kahkwa.. 
still  mentioned  in  Seneca  tradition  as  a  hostile  people. 

The  Neuters. 

The  Neutral  Nation. — Attiouidlirons,  Sag.,  351,  753.  Atiwen- 
daronk,  ReL,  1659-60,  80.  Attiwandarons,  ReL,  1639,  1640-1.  Atii^ 
hagenrenrets,  1671-1673.     Rhagenratka,  1674. 

This  nation  was  twice  visited  by  Frenchmen  who  have  left  written 
accounts,  enabling  us  to  form  some  definite  idea  of  their  country,  their 
numbers,  government,  and  ruin. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Recollect  or  Franciscan  Father,  Joseph  d» 
la  Roche  d'AUion,  who  in  1626  proceeded  to  the  Huron  country  with 
two  Jesuits,  Brebeuf  and  de  None.  Encouraged  by  letters  from  his 
Superior,  F.  Le  Caron,  he  resolved  to  visit  a  nation  to  which  the  French 
had  given  the  name  Neutral,  from  their  taking  no  part  in  the  war  waged 
by  the  Hurons  and  Algouquins  on  the  Iroquois.  His  object  was  explo- 
ration, and  especially  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Iroquois^ 
probably  the  Niagara. 

Passiug  to  the  Petuns  (Tinontates),  a  tribe  afterwards  confounded 
with  the  Hurons  (Wyandots),  five  days'  journey  in  the  woods  brought 
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him  to  the  first  Neutral  town.     His  stay  was  chiefly  in  Ounontisaston, 

the  sixth  town,  till  he  was  attacked,  beaten,  and  robbed  by  some  who 

came  from  Ouaronun,  the  nearest  town  to  the  Iroquois,  from  whom  it 

was  only  one  day's  journey  distant.     After  finding  that  his  efforts  to 

discover  their  river  excited  suspicions,  which  the  Hurons  zealously  fanned 

from  commercial  views,  the  Father  retired  after  a  stay  of  several  months. 

The  country,  which  Sagard  in  his  annotations  describes  as  eighty  leagues 

long,  de  la  Roche  describes  as  incomparably  larger,  finer,  and  better  thau 

any  other  in  Canada,  abounding  in  herds  of  deer,  in  moose,  wild  cat,  and 

squirrels,  with  bustards,  turkeys,  cranes,  and  other  game,  with  a  winter 

far  less  rigorous  than  in  the  lower  country.     The  people,  who  are  called 

friends  and   relations  of  the  Iroquois,   lived  in  28   villages,  and  were 

governed  by  Souharissen,  chief  of  Ounontisaston,  who  by  his  prowess 

in  war  against    17  nations  had  acquired  the  supreme  authority  in  the 

whole  country.     In  manners  the  Neuters  resembled  the  Hurons,  but  did 

not  engage  in  commerce,  and   went  perfectly  naked.      Champ.^   273 ; 

Sagard,  892.     Like  the  Petuns,  they  raised  great  quantities  of  tobacco. 

Their  language  he  represents  as  different  from  the  Huron,  but  as  his 

acquaintance  with  the  latter  must  have  been  very  limited,  this  must  be 

taken  as  a  mere  opinion.     Their  territory  he  represents  as  fronting  on 

Lake  Iroquois  (Ontario),  opposite  to  the  Iroquois.     At  this  epoch  thej 

were  on  the  point  of  breaking  the  neutrality  and  making  war  on  the 

Hurons,  but  the  difficulties  were  apparently  settled.     Their  only  enemy 

was  a  western  tribe,  the  Assistagueronon,  or  Mascoutens,  against  whom 

they  aided  the  Ottawas. 

This  letter  of  F.  de  la  Roche  is  given  entire  by  Sagard,  Histoire  du 
Canada,  Liv.  iii.,  ch.  3,  and  by  Le  Clerc,  Establissement  de  la  Foi,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  10. 

The  next  who  visited  the  country  were  the  two  Jesuits,  Brebeuf  and 
Chaumonot,  who  entered  it  in  1640.  They  went  from  Tenanstayae,  the 
last  Huron  town,  to  Kandoucho,  the  first  in  the  Neutral  territory,  which 
was  four  days'  march  N.  or  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  famous  river  of 
the  tribe,  but  like  de  la  Roche  proceeded  to  Andachkroh,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, or  St.  Louis,  the  residence  of  Tsohahissen,  the  great  chief,  who 
was  then  absent.  He  was  probably  the  same  chief  who  had  adopted 
de  la  Roche,  or  one  raised  up  in  his  place,  to  use  the  Indian  figure. 
The  two  Frenchmen  could  not  be  received  in  his  absence,  and  the  Hurons 
accusing  them  of  sorcery  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  success  of 
their  visit.  They  contrived,  however,  to  visit  eighteen  towns,  in  ten  of 
which  they  preached.  Besides  Kandoucho,  they  mention  Khioeta,  which 
received  them  kindly,  Teotogneatan,  and  Onguiaahra,  the  last  Neuter 
town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  nearest  to  the  Sonoutoueronons 
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or  Senecasy  from  which  they  were  only  one  day's  journey  (10  leaguesy 
distant. 

Father  Breheuf  was  at  the  outlet  of  the  river,  but  was  so  much 
watched  and  suspected  that  he  durst  not  use  his  astrolabe  to  take  the 
latitude — he  supposed  it  to  be  about  42°.  At  this  time  four  towns  of 
the  nation  lay  on  the^eastern  side  of  the  Onguiaahra,  ranged  from  £.  to 
W.  towards  the  Cats  or  Erieehonons  :  of  the  ten  which  he  visited,  Bre- 
heuf computed  the  population  at  500  fires  or  3,000  souls,  and  the  whole 
nation  at  12,000,  with  4,000  warriors,  intimating  that  former  writers  had 
included  in  the  general  name  of  Neuters  some  merely  allied  or  tributary 
nations. 

The  name  of  Attiwandaronk,  given  to  them  by,  and  by  them  to,  the 
Hurons,  he  explains  as  meaning  People  of  a  language  a  little  different, 
adding  that  those  who  spoke  no  dialect  of  the  Huron  language  were 
called  Akwanake. — Rel.  40-1,  p.  48. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  Neuters  he  speaks  confidently,  as  he  spent 
most  of  the  winter  shut  up  in  a  hut  at  Teotougniaton,  where,  by  the  aid' 
of  a  charitable  woman,  he  compared  his  Huron  dictionary  with  the 
Neutral  dialect,  and  composed  a  comparative  grammar,  as  Chaumonot 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography. 

Various  events  prevented  the  following  up  of  this  mission.  In  1647  the 
8enecas,  for  the  first  time,  attacked  the  Attiwandaronk  (Aondironons), 
ReL  48,  p.  15,  and  soon  after  took  by  storm  one  of  their  largest  towns,. 
Aondironon,  then  the  nearest  to  the  Hurons.  On  this  they  yielded  and 
emigrated  to  New  York,  about  1650,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the 
8canonaerat,  a  Huron  tribe,  with  whom  they  afterwards  resided. 

As  soon  as  the  missions  were  formed  in  western  New  York  in  1653» 
and  the  French  began  to  report  the  state  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Neuters 
are  mentioned  as  living  a  kind  of  Helots  in  the  cantons  of  their  conquer- 
ors. They  were  called  by  the  Iroquois  Ati-rhagenrat,  variously  spelt, 
and  sometimes  curtailed  to  Rhagenratka.  They  were  not  contented  with 
their  slavery,  they  panted  for  freedom,  and  had  formed  a  c6nspiracy  to 
destroy  their  oppressors,  but  they  had  relied  on  French  aid,  and  when 
this  was  denied  the  plot  failed. 

As  long  as  the  Jesuit  relatious  last,  that  is  to  1680,  at  least  thirty 
years  after  their  removal  from  Upper  Canada,  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  in  the  Iroquois  country,  and  one  town  in  the  Seneca  country,. 
Gandougarae,  is  stated  as  made  up  of  Neuters,  Hurons,  and  Tiogas. 
Rel,  1669-70.  In  course  of  time  these  distinctions  were  forgotten,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Neutrals  now  boast  of  their  Iroquois  name. 

Bressani  says :  "  South  of  the  Petuns,  turning  a  little  westward,  are 
the  Neutral  Nation :  their  first  villages  are  only  100  milei  irom  the 
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Hurons,  and  their  territory  150  miles  in  extent.     Late  Erie  lay  directly 
south  of  them.** 

Tuscaroras  says  that  Neuters  in  early  times  were  governed  hy  a  queen 
who  ruled  12  forts,  School,,  p.  61. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  puts  them  on  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  gives  in  his 
Notes  some  Tuscarora  traditions  as  to  the  Neuters,  hut  as  the  Tuscaroras 
were  not  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  national* existence 
of  the  Neuters,  these  traditions  would  not  seem  very  reliable. 
« 

THE  EASTERN  RANGE  OF  THE  BUFFALO,  OR  AMERICAN 

BISON. 

The  following  evidences  hearing  upon  the  question  involved  in  the 
inquiry,  were  quoted  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Buffalo  Historical  So* 
cicty,  by  Mr.  Ketchum. 

1st.  Thomas  Morton,  in  his  History  of  New  English  Canaan  (New 
England),  published  in  1636,  after  describing  the  productions  of  the 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  "  great  Lake  Erocoise  **  (Lake  Ontario), 
says :  '*  They  (the  natives)  have  also  made  description  of  great  herds  of 
well  grown  beasts  that  live  about  the  parts  of  this  lake,  such  as  the 
Christian  world  (until  this  discovery)  hath  not  been  acquainted  with. 
These  beasts  are  of  the  bigness  of  a  cow,  their  flesh  being  very  good 
food,  their  hides  good  leather,  their  fleeces  very  useful — being  a  kind  of 
wool  almost  as  fine  as  the  wool  of  the  beaver,  and  the  savages  do  make 
garments  thereof.'*  He  adds :  "  It  is  ten  years  since  first  the  relation  of 
these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the  English.** 

2nd.  In  the  account  of  the  journey  of  M.  De  La  Salle,  from  Fort 
Crfivecoeur  (or  the  Illinois  river),  by  land  to  Quebeck,  in  the  winter  of 
1679-80,  which  carried  him  through  Indiana,  Southern  Ohio,  North- 
western Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  Western  New  York,  on  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  waters  which  empty  into  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes,  a  description  of  the  animals  is  given  then  inhabiting  the  region 
through  which  they  passed.  **  Bears,  stags,  wild  goats,  deers,  turkey- 
cocks,  and  wolves  so  fierce  as  hardly  to  be  frightened  at  our  guns.  The 
wild  bulls  have  grown  somewhat  scarce  since  the  Illinois  have  been  at 
war  with  their  neighbours  (the  Iroquois),  for  now  all  parties  are  con- 
tinually a  hunting  of  them.** 

3rd.  The  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  came  down  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  1 687-8,  with  a  war  party  of  the  Illinois  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois,  makes  the  following  statement : — "  I  cannot  express  what 
vast  quantities  of  deer  and  turkies  are  to  be  found  in  those  woods, 
and  in  the  vast  meads  that  lie  upon  the  shores  of  this  lake.  At  th» 
bottom  of  the  Lake  (Fond-du-lac)  we  find  wild  beeves  upon  the  banks 
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of  two  rivers  that  disembogue  into  it  without  cataracts  or  rapid  currents/* 

4th.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Indians  of  Canada,  says : — 
"  Buffaloes  abound  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  but  not  on  the  north." 

"  Thirty  leagues  up  the  Miamis  River,  at  a  place  called  La  Glaise  (F. 
Defiance)  Buffaloes  are  always  found.*' 

They  were  observed  to  "  roll  in  the  mud  and  eat  dirt."  A  salt  lick 
existed  there  undoubtedly. 

6th.  In  the  journal  of  a  voyage  made  by  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  from 
Quebeck  to  Mackinack,  by  way  of  the  Lakes,  under  date  of  June  1st, 
at  Long  Point,  on  Lake  Erie,  he  says,  "  It  (the  Point)  is  very  sandy, 
and  produces  naturally  many  vines.  At  every  place  where  I  landed  I 
was  enchanted  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  landscape,  bounded  by 
the  finest  forests  in  the  world.  Besides  this,  water  fowl  abounded  every- 
where. I  cannot  say  there  is  such  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods,  but  I 
know  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  there  are  vast  herds  of  wild 
cattle."  He  also  speaks  of  their  attempt  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
''  Riviere  aux  Bceufs,"  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  few  leagues  below  the  entrance 
to  the  river  Niagara,  in  which  they  failed  by  reason  of  the  shallownen 
of  th^  water. 

5th.  The  following  statement  is  copied  from  a  letter  of  "  Thos.  Ashe," 
dated  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  April,  1806)  giving  a  very  minute  account 
of  a  journey  from  Pittsburgh  to  Erie,  and  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle* 
gany  rivers,  as  well  as  their  tributary  streams,  and  of  the  salt  and  inl 
springs  in  that  region.  He  says : — "  An  old  man,  one  of  the  first  settieiv 
in  this  country,  built  his  log  house  on  the  immediate  borders  of  a  salt 
spring.  He  informed  me  that  for  five  several  seasons  the  buffalo  paid 
him  their  visits  with  the  utmost  regularity.  They  travelled  in  single 
files,  always  following  each  other  at  equal  distances,  forming  Proves  on 
their  arrival  of  about  three  hundred  each* 

"  The  first  and  second  years,  so  unacquainted  were  these  poor  brutes 
with  the  use  of  this  man's  house  or  his  nature,  that  in  a  few  hours  they 
rubbed  tlie  house  completely  down,  taking  delight  in  turning  the  logs  off 
with  their  horns,  while  he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape  being  trampled 
under  their  feet,  or  being  crushed  to  death  under  his  own  ruins."  At 
that  period  he  supposed  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten  thensaad 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring. 

If  this  ''old  man"  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  made  this 
statement  to  Mr.  Ashe,  in  180(^,  it  was  probably  abcat  1756  when  he 
built  his  "log  house." 

7th.  The  oldest  of  the  Seneca  Indians  residing  on  the  Buffalo  Creek- 
reservation  in  1820,  near  this  city,  stated  positively  to  persons  now  living 
that  when  they  (the  Senecas)  came  here  to  reside  (which  was  probably 
not  until  after  Sullivan's  expedition  in  1779)>  the  bones  of  the  b'nfiUo, 
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with  those  of  other  animals,  were  found  at  the  **  Salt  lick/'  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Buffalo  Creek,  within  four  miles  of  the  City  Hall.  That  it  was  a 
tradition  among  the  Indians  (of  the  truth  of  which  they  had  no  douht), 
that  the  huffalo  visited  the  Salt  Lick  in  great  numhers  at  no  very  distant 
period  before  that  time, 

8th.  In  a  journal  kept  by  Sergeant  John  Buck,  who  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Harmen  (now  Macitta,  Ohio),  under  date  of  March  27th,  1787,  is 
the  following  entry : — **  Some  of  the  hunters  brought  into  the  fort  a 
buffalo  that  was  eighteen  hrnds  high,  and  weighed  one  thousand  pounds." 
The  same  year  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  "Post  Vincent"  (now  the 
town  of  Vincennes,  in  Indiana) ;  on  their  return  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
under  date  of  October  4th,  he  says: — "On  our  march  to-day  we  came 
across  five  buffaloes.  They  tried  to  force  a  passage  through  our  column. 
The  General  ordered  the  men  to  fire  on  them ;  three  were  killed,  and 
the  others  wounded." 

9th.  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moorehead,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  dated 
February  13,  1863,  be  says,  "Capt.  James  Ross,  who  has  resided  here 
fifty-five  years,  says  that  Ebn.  and  Jas.  Ryan  often  talked  with  him  of 
having  killed  buffaloes  on  the  branch  of  Will's  Creek,  which  still  is 
called  the  *  Buffalo  Fork,'  twenty  miles  east  of  Zanesville." 

"The  Ryans  were  'Indian  fighters,'  and  this  must  have  been  before 
Hayne's  treaty." 

10th.  Mr.  S.  P.  nildreth,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb. 
25th,  1863,  says,  "I  came  to  Marietta  in  1806,  and  have  seen  many  of 
the  old  inhabitants  who  have  killed  them  (buffaloes),  and  eaten  of  tbeir 
flesh.  Near  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Springs  their  paths  or  roads  were  very 
distinct  and  plain  after  I  came  to  Ohio,  and  to  this  day  on  the  hills  and 
large  patches  of  ground,  destitute  of  bushes  and  trees,  where  they  used 
to  congregate  to  stamp  off  the  fiies,  digging  the  surface  into  deep  hol- 
lows, called  *  Buffalo  Stamps.'  " 

11th.  Mr.  Gallatin,  when  a  young  man,  was  engaged  as  a  surveyor  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  made  the  question  of  the  former  range  of  the  buf- 
falo a  special  study,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his  labours  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  50),  introduction,  etc.  He  says:  "In  my  time,  1784-5,  they  (the 
buffaloes)  were  abundant  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  Ohio,  between  the 
grtat  and  little  Kanhawa.  I  have,  during  eight  months,  lived  principally 
on  their  flesh. 

"  The  American  settlements  have,  of  course,  destroyed  them,  and  now 
not  one  is  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi."  He  says,  "  The  frequent  name 
of  'Buffalo  Creek'  indicates  their  former  range." 
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SONNET  TO  THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 

BY    CHARLES    MAIR. 

It  comes ! — this  strange  bird,  from  a  distant  clime 
Has  fled  with  arrowy  speed  on  fluttering  wing; 
From  the  sweet  South,  all  sick  of  revelling, 
.It  wanders  hitherward  to  rest  a  time 
And  taste  the  hardj  flora  of  the  West. 
And  now,  O  joy !  the  urchins  hear  the  mirth 
Of  its  light  wings,  and  crouch  unto  the  earth, 
In  watchful  eagerness,  contented,  blest. 
Bird  of  eternal  summers  !  thou  dost  wake, 
Whene'er  thou  comest  and  where'er  thou  art, 
A  new  born  gladness  in  my  throbbing  heart. 
Go,  gentle  flutterer,  my  blessing  take  : — 
Less  like  a  bird  thou  hast  appeared  to  me 
Than  some  sweet  fancy  in  old  poesie. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

BY  THE    EDITOR. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  public  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  disposed  of  the  whole  of  its 
rights  and  interests  in  the  vast  territory  over  which  it  had  so  long  held 
undisputed  sway,  to  a  new  Company,  bearing  the  same  name  but  with 
far  more  liberal  vietrs  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  of  1862  had  but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the  proseco- 
tion  of  the  fur  trade ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  its  mission  as  a  greal 
fur-trading  monopoly  it  sought  to  retain  the  wilderness  over  which  it 
exercised  absolute  control  as  a  preserve  for  wild  animals.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  1863  have  marked  out  a  very  different  coune 
of  action,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  prospectus  issued,  the  announce 
ments  made  in  the  public  prints,  and  by  the  steps  which  have  already 
been  taken  to  carry  out  the  projects  of  the  Company,  who  are  "  to  ex* 
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tend  their  operations,  and  deTelope  the  numerous  resources  of  the  coun- 
try in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age."* 

It  is  not  merely  proposed  to  construct  a  telegraph  across  the  Conti- 
nent, hut  the  work  has  heen  already  commenced,  and  although  no  de- 
tailed plan  has  been  officially  given  to  the  public,  yet  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  first  step  will  be  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Fort  Garry  to  Jasper  Uouse,  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
A  continuation  will  then  be  made  along  the  line  of  roa^ji  now  in  course  of 
construction  from  New  Westminster  to  Cariboo,  which,  according  to  recent 
accounts  from  Victoria,  is  rapidly  progressing  to  completion.  Cariboo 
lies  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Mountains,  Jasper  Uouse  on  the  east.  The 
Leather  Pass,  through  which  the  Canadian  emigrants  took  their  train  of 
150  oxen  and  70  horses  last  year,  ofl^ers  an  easy  connection  between  these 
points.  From  Fort  Garry  one  line  will  branch  ofiP  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  another  probably  to  Pembina.  If  the  Canadian  Goyernment 
follow  the  example  of  British  Columbia  and  grant  this  year  a  sum  of 
950,000  per  annum  towards  opening  communication  with  the  North 
West,  the  telegraph  from  Fort  Garry  to  Collingwood,  and  from  Fort 
Garry  tQ  Jasper  House,  may  be  in  actual  operation  before  the  close  of 
1864,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  such 
circumstances  telegraphic  communication  across  the  continent  may  be 
complete  before  the  autumn  of  the  year  1865. 

It  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  many  that  t^e  distance  of  nearly  1,000 
miles  by  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Iluron  and  Lake  Superior,  from  Col- 
lingwood to  Fort  William,  would  present  a  very  great  difficulty.  Bat 
why  follow  the  sinuosities  of  those  barren  and  uninhabited  coasts?  Why 
not  have  a  subaqueous  telegraph  from  Collingwood,  or  Goderich,  or  any 
other  suitable  point  on  Lake  Huron,  to  the  Bruce  Mines ;  a  land  line 
from  the  Bruce  Mines  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  a  subaqueous  line  to 
Fort  William. 

A  small  telegraph  cable  would  lie  as  safe  at  the  bottom  of  Lakei 
Huron  and  Superior,  from  300  to  1,000  feet,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence or  the  English  Channel.  In  fact  the  distance  between  Collingwood 
and  Fort  William  is  the  simplest,  and  would  probably  be  the  cheapest 
part  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which  passes  through 
the  prairie  country. 

Between  Fort  William  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  route 
east  of  the  Mountains,  not  excepting,  perhaps,  the  passage  of  the  Rockj 
Mountain  chains,  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  cut  by  deep  valleys  down 
to  the  level  of  the  great  prairie  plateau  on  which  they  rest — so  level,  in- 
deed, that  when  the  Canadian  emigrant  party  ascended  the  Miette  River 

•  Vide  Prospectus. 
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by  the  old  Columbia  trail,  they  only  knew  that  they  had  reached  and 
actually  passed  the  water-shed  by  obserTing  the  waters  flowing  to  the  west* 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  well  deserving  of  notice,  respecting  the 
country  between  Fort  William  and  Rainy  Lake,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles.  It  has  been  often  alleged,  on  grounds  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, that  it  is  impracticable  for  a  road  and  consequently  for  a  telegraph, 
for. the  two  will  necessarily  go  together.  If  we  frame  our  opinions  of 
the  character  of  the  country  from  the  canoe  route,— the  excavated  valleys 
of  rivers, — we  shall  form  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  may  be  called 
the  table  land  between  l)og  Lake  on  the  east,  eighteen  miles  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  Milles  Lacs  on  the  west  of  the  water-shed  or  Dividing 
Ridge. 

At  the  Summit  Portages  between  those  two  lakes,  well  known  to  voy- 
ageurs  as  the  Prairie  and  Savanne  Portages,  great  deposits  of  drift  occur, 
which  stretch  far  on  either  hand,  and  probably  have  a  breadth  of  some 
eighty  or  ninety  miles.  This  Drift  Deposit  begins,  indeed,  at  the  Great 
Dog  Portage,  where  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  immense  bank  of  sand, 
800  feet  above  Lake  Superior.  It  appears  to  terminate  west  of  Millet 
Lacs,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  in  an  air  line.  The  rocky  charac- 
ter of  a  portion  of  the  canoe  route  through  this  drift  region  is  occasioned 
by  the  river  action  having  excavated  its  channel  through  the  drift  to  the 
subjacent  rugged  metamorphic  rocks.  But  at  some  distance  from  the 
river  the  drift  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  still  remain  untouched.  The 
almost  uniform  covering  of  drift  over  the  extent  of  country  indicated  is 
shown  by  the  forest  trees.  Hills  of  bare  rock  pierce  the  drift  until 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  height  of  land,  when,  for  a  breadth  of  twenty 
miles,  or  more,  the  whole  country  is  an  uniformly  swampy  level,  and 
deeply  covered  with  drift. 

Dr.  Hector,  the  geologist  attached  to  Capt.  Palliser's  expedition,  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  drift  of  this  region,  and  he  says  : — • 

"  The  distribution  of  the  drift  on  this  axis  is  very  interesting.  On  the 
east  side  for  a  considerable  way  above  the  Kakibica  Falls  the  country  is 
covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit  of  red  msrl  earth.  Along  the  Kaminis- 
toquoiah  this  forms  the  high  terraced  banks  of  the  river,  for  instance, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  White  Fish  River,  there  are  three  of  these 
terrace  levels  at  the  elevations  above  the  river  of  20,  60,  and  90  feet. 
There  are  scarcely  any  boulders  in  this  deposit,  and  when  any  are  seen 
they  are  in  spots  from  which  this  alluvial  deposit  has  been  removed  and 
the  underlying  rock  surface  exposed. 

"  On  the  summit  level  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  drift,  consisting  of 
coarse  red  sand  with  many  boulders  large  end  small.  This  deposit  forma 
a  flat  swampy  plain  level,  and  well  wooded  towards  the  west,  but  towards 

*  "  Papers  relative  to  the  Bzploration  of  British  North  America.^'  Blae  Book, 
1869. 
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its  eastern  margin,  as  at  Cold  Water  Lake,  worn  i^to  (Jeep  dry  gullies  and 
round  pot-holes  or  conical  depressions  without  exit.  The  thickness  of 
this  deposit  must  he  ahout  200  feet.  The  highest  level  of  it  measured 
was  883  feet  above  Lake  Superior."* 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  no  rocky  impedijnei^ts  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  across  the  height  of  land  from  Fort  William  to  a 
point  west  of  Mill^s  Lacs,  and  with  the  road  a  telegraph  line. 

The  telegraph  is,  however,  to  form  hut  a  small  part  of  the  works  con- 
templated by  the  New  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Communication  both  by 
road  and  steam  forms  part  of  their  programme. 

The  successive  steps  of  this  great  undertaking  can  be  accomplished  at 

first  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Miles. 

!•  A  road  from  Fort  William  to  the  northern  indent  of  Rainy  Lake 

vid  the  Matawan  River 200 

2.  Steam  from  the  northern  indent  of  Rainy  Lake  to  the  falls  oppo- 

site Fort  Francis  40 

3.  Steam  from  Fort  Francis  to  the  north-west  corqer  of  Shoal  Lake, 

(Lake  of  the  Woods)  130 

370 

4.  Road  from  Shoal  Lake  to  Fort  Garry 90 

5.  Steam  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Saskatchewan.     280 

6.  Grand  Rapids  to  Edmonton 700 

7.  Edmonton  to  the  Frazer  vid  the  Miette  or  Leather  Pass  by  road.     290 

Total  distance  to  the  Frazer  River — Road    580 

Steam  navigation 1150 

Total  distance — Miles 1730 


•  The  Red  River  Expedition  In  185 Y  found  the  level  of  Prairie  Portage  to  be  885 
feet  above  Lake  Superior,  or  onlj  three  feet  higher  tlian  Dr.  Hector's  estimation. 
On  Prairie  Portage,  pines  five  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  were  measured. 
From  a  hill  200  feet  high,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  Dog 
Lake,  the  writer  of  this  article  obtained  a  view  of  a  wide  expanse  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  described  it  then  in  the  following  words : — "  Some  of  the  hillg 
consisted  of  bare  rock,  others  were  covered  with  a  young  forest  growth,  which 
appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  Banksean  pine  and  aspen.  In  the  distance  the  tope 
of  a  few  hills  showed  clumps  of  red  pine,  standing  erect  and  tall  above  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  They  may  be  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  growth  which  probably 
covered  a  large  portion  of  this  region,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  different 
epochs ;  wide  areas  were  still  strewed  with  the  blackened  trunks  of  trees,  and  in 
the  young  forest,  which  seems  fresh  and  green  at  a  distance,  the  ground  was  found 
to  sustain  the  charred  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  far  more  vigorous  vegetation." 
At  the  western  limits  of  the  drift  on  this  axis  the  vegetation  was  far  more  luxuriant, 
and  is  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  Canadian  expeditions,  p.  63.  Where  fine 
timber  will  grow  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  construction  of  a  road  would 
not  present  many  difBcultieSi  through  a  comparatively  level  country. 
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When  the  route  is  thus  established,  the  break  at  Fort  Francis  migbl 
be  aToided  by  the  construction  of  two  locks,  and  also  the  break  at  the 
Grand  Falls  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  however,  that 
if  the  last  break  were  overcome,  an  uninterrupted  communication  would 
be  established  between  Georgetown,  on  the  Red  River,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota, — already  connected  with  St.  Paul  by  stage  coaches — and 
Edmonton,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Turning  again  to  the  prospectus,  we  find  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
(^ompany  is  to  "open  the  southern  district  to  European  colonization 
under  a  liberal  and  systematic  scheme  of  laud  settlement."  We  hare 
shown  in  a  former  article  on  the  North- West  Territory — printed  before 
the  existence  of  this  company  was  even  suspected — that  there  exists  in 
the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  an  area  of  eighty-four  million  acres  of  Ian4> 
imn>ediately  available  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  and  admirably  fitted 
for  the  abode  of  man.  This  is  five  million  acres  more  than  exist  in  the 
whole  of  Canada,  and  yet  it  includes  only  those  portions  in. the  Basin  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  which  are  of  the  first  quality  as  regards  soil  and  climate. 
This  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  field  for  colonization ;  and  now  that 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Crown  Land  Commissioner  that  nearly  all 
the  good  land  in  Canada  is  sold,  and  the  testimony  of  the  United  States 
government  employees  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Railway,  that  the 
westward  progress  of  settlement  in  the  United  States  is  arrested  by  the 
Great  American  Desert — which  only  thrusts  its  apex  into  British  terri- 
tory— no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  in  the  magnificent  region  watered  by 
the  Saskatchewan  the  seat  of  a  people  who  are  destined  to  take  a  very 
important  part  in  the  future  history  of  this  continent. 

Besides  a  road,  a  telegraph,  steam  communication  in  summer,  and  a 
systematic  scheme  of  colonization,  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  complete 
postal  communication  throughout  the  year  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  and  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  the  natural  route  across  the  conti- 
nent through  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  begin  to  show  the  life  and  vigour  of  a  new  commercial 
activity  which  will  brighten  the  future  of  British  America  to  a  degree 
none  could  have  anticipated,  if  British  Americans  are  true  to  themselves. 

Recent  developements  have  established  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  upon  its 
agricultural  capabilities  that  the  region  drained  by  Lake  Winnipeg  will 
depend  alone.  It  has  been  shown  to  possess  great  mineral  wealth,  in  the 
form  of  coal,  salt,  iron,  and  more  recently  gold.  Every  mail  from  the 
Red  River  settlement  brings  cheering  accounts  of  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  precious  metal,  and  there  can  now  be  little  reason  to  doubt  thai 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Winnipeg  gold  fields,  will  soon  become  household 
words  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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It  is  a  singular  co-incidence,  that  the  rich  and  wide-spread  prairies  of 
the  north-west,  should  be  both  fertile  and  auriferous.  That  rivers  should 
roll  over  golden  sands,  through  meads  of  extraordinary  fertility;  that 
the  land  should  require  no  preparation  to  receive  the  plough,  and  that 
the  minpi^  may  wash  for  gold  in  the  waters  of  the  streams  on  whose 
banks  his  crops  are  ripening.  Yet  such  is  the  case  in  that  vast  prairie 
country  of  central  British  America,  and  who  can  fortel  the  future  of  a 
land  so  marvellously  enriched  ? 

It  is  not  proposed  to  relinquish  the  Fur  trade  $  on  the  contrary,  that 
lucrative  source  of  the  former  company's  wealth  and  power,  is  still 
amazingly  productive,  and  will  be  prosecuted  with  undiminished  vigour 
in  those  regions  which  are  unfitted  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  and 
which,  as  long  as  the  forests  last,  will  always  sustain  their  furred  denizens, 
in  numbers  varying  according  to  a  natural  law  not  yet  understood.  It 
is  only  where  the  white  man  permanently  plants  himself,  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  that  the  fur  bearing  animals  gradually  diminish,  and 
finally  become  so  rare  as  to  cease  to  be  a  source  of  remuneration  to  the 
trapper.  But  in  those  distant  wilds  which  are  only  trodden  by  the  fool 
of  the  Nomadic  Indian,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  hunter  will  only  succeed 
for  a  time  in  thinning  their  numbers,  which  a  few  years  of  rest  will 
bring  up  to  the  original  standard,  with  unfailing  regularity.  Even  when 
left  to  nature  alone,  it  is  remarkable  how  regular  are  the  periodical  re- 
turns of  seasons  of  abundance  and  scarcity  in  the  number  of  wild  animals, 
in  a  perfectly  wild  country,  owing  to  disease  or  migration. 

Take  the  case  of  that  valuable  fur-bearing  animal  the  marten,  its  peri- 
odical disappearance  occurs  in  decades,  or  thereabouts,  with  wonderful 
regularity.  They  are  not  found  dead.  The  failure  extends  throughout 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  there  is  no 
tract  or  region  to  which  they  can  migrate  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany have  not  posts.  When  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  numbers^ 
they  will  scarcely  take  the  hunter's  bait ;  it  is  thus  that  Providence 
appears  to  have  implanted  some  instinct  in  them,  by  which  the  total 
destruction  of  the  species  is  prevented.* 

The  Rabbit  affords  another  instance  of  unexplained  increase  and  sud- 
den disappearance.  Every  fourth  year,  in  particular  districts,  the  rabbit 
becomes  remarkably  scarce,  and  as  these  little  animals  form  an  important 
source  of  food  to  numerous  tribes  of  Wood  Indians,  their  almost  total 
disappearance,  for  a  year  or  two,  is  very  severely  felt.  In  two  or  three 
years  they  again  become  numerous,  and  then  as  suddenly  decline  in 
numbers. 

• 

*  Vide  "A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Fur-bearing  Animals  of  the  Mackeniie 
River  District.''  By  Bernard  R.  Ross,  C.  T.,  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist| 
1861. 
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Enough  has  beeo  said  to  show  that  the  new  Hudson's  Bay  Companj 
have  hefore  them  a  magnificent  enterprise,  wholly  independent  of  tke 
liucrative  trade  which  occupied  the  undivided  attention  of  their  prede« 
oessort.  The  construction  of  a  tekgraph  and  road  across  the  continent, 
and  the  colonization  of  a  vast  area,  rich  in  most  things  men  consider  it 
desirable  to  possess,  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  if  con- 
ducted, to  use  the  words  of  the  prospectus  "in  accordance  with  the 
industrial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  rapid  adyancement  which  colonization 
bus  made  in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,"  it 
will  secure  to  Central  British  America  and  Canada,  population,  trade, 
wealth,  and  political  importance,  with  a  rapidity  which  the.  wisest  among 
ua  could  not  have  foreseen,  or  the  most  sanguine  enthusiast,  looking  to 
natural  features  alone,  would  never  have  ventured  to  predict. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Capit<U  of  the  Tycoon  :  A  Nai  rative  of  a  Three  Year^  Residence  in  Japcm. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  New  York  : 
Harper  ite  Brothers  ;  Toronto  :  RoUo  <fe  Adam. 

Japan  presents,  in  the  year  of  grace  1863,  the  delineation  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  twelfth  century.  There  do  we  meet  with  a  state  of  society,  in 
many  essential  particulars,  which  has  utterly  past  away  with  us,  and  an 
oriental  phase  of  feudalism  such  as  oiur  ancestors  knew  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

Every  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the  vast  City  of  Yeddo,  ward  gates,  guarded 
hy  a  sort  of  municipal  sentries,  divide  the  city  off  into  innumerahle  portions, 
all  of  which  can  be  isolated  if  necessary.  The  grand  palaces  of  the  Damioa 
occupy  vast  areas  shut  off  from  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  partially  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  their  retainers.  Beggars  are 
numerous,  but  jugglers  who  might  rival  Blondin  and  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
more  numerous  still.  These  Japanese  performers  not  only  swallow  porten- 
tously long  swords,  and  poise  themselves  on  bottles,  but  out  of  their  mouths 
come  the  most  unimaginable  things  ;  swarms  of  flies,  ribbons  by  the  mile, 
and  paper  shavings  without  end.  Life  is  held  at  a  very  small  price  in  Yeddo  ; 
dnmken  loafers,  always  well  armed,  cut  down  any  one  whom  they  think  in- 
sults them  with  impunity.     All  of  a  certain  rank  are  armed  with  formidable 
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weapons  projecting  from  their  belt ;  swords,  like  eyery  thing  else  in  Japan, 
being  double,  without  much  obvious  distinction  between  military  and  civil, 
between  Tycoon's  officers  and  Damios'  retainers.  The  servants  of  the  Em- 
bassy were  once  attacked  by  a  drunken  bravo  who  insolently  placed  himself 
in  their  path  ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  has  comparatively 
recently  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  some  of  these  ruffians.  Yeddo  in 
summer  is  delightful  enough,  as  soon  as  the  olfactory  nerves  become  accu9^ 
tomed  to  the  horrible  odour  of  the  liquid  manure  which  is  carried  through 
the  street  in  pails  by  men  and  horses  to  assist  in  the  remarkable  agricultural 
operations  of  the  Japanese.  But  Yeddo  in  winter  is  gloomy  indeed,  (or 
although  there  is  but  little  frost  yet  having  no  fires  but  a  charcoal  brazier 
sunk  in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  the  people  seek  for  warmth  in  additional  clothing, 
carefully  covering  the  ends  of  their  noses .  The  description  of  the  Erfvoy's 
audience  of  the  Tycoon  cannot  be  curtailed,  otherwise  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  introduced  an  outline  of  this  singular  ceremony,  and  the  as* 
tonishing  customs  which  prevail  at  the  Japanese  Court.  The  following  short 
extract,  however,  will  show  what  were  the  impressions  of  the  Envoy  himself  : — 

''  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  was  struck  with  the  order  and  decoiiim 
of  all  I  saw  within  the  palace.  As  thiugs  are  ordered  at  the  lev^,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  general  simplicity  of  the  arrangements.  The  suite  o£  rooms 
and  corridors  are  unencumbered  with  a  vestige  of  furniture— a  Japanese 
noble,  like  his  serf  or  subject,  as  we  know,  sitting  on  his  heels  and  eating  off 
a  little  lacker  tray  on  legs  standing  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  while 
both  sleep  on  the  mats  of  the  floor  with  a  pillow  of  lacker  or  wood  not  larger 
than  the  head.  May  they  not  truly  congratulate  themselves  that  they  have 
well  preserved  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  their  ancestors,  content  with  the 
same  simple  fare  of  ricie  and  fish,  and  requiring  no  foreign  luxuries  to  absorb 
their  wealth  or  enervate  their  energies  ?  The  rooms,  admitting  of  being 
opened  their  whole  width  and  length  upon  the  ample  corridors  by  merely  re* 
moving  the  sliding  screens,  which  are  the  only  partitions  in  a  Japanese  house, 
allow  a  great  display  of  officers  and  attendants  in  their  costumes  of  ceremony 
without  crowding.  Passing  through  rank  after  rank  of  these,  mute  and 
motionless  as  I  have  described  them,  suddenly,  on  some  signal  apparently, 
there  is  a  general  and  long-prolonged  sibilated  sound  impossible  to  describe^ 
something  between  a  '  hiss '  and  a  long-drawn  '  hish-t. '  It  seems  to  circulate 
through  the  whole  building  far  and  near,  and  to  be  echoed  through  all  the 
courts  and  corridors  ;  and  is  supposed,  I  fancy,  to  indicate  some  act  or  move- 
ment of  the  Tycoon  bespeaking  reverence  and  a  hushed  attention.  It  was 
immediately  after  one  of  these  rustlings  of  the  breeze  of  reverence  vibrating 
through  the  lips  of  a  thousand  sibilating  courtiers,  that  I  received  the  signal 
to  advance  to  the  entrance  of  the  council  chamber.  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  anything  like  it,  or,  indeed,  in  the  least  resembling  this  strange  but 
impressive  way  of  bespeaking  profound  reverence." 

As  far  as  the  observation  of  the  Envoy  permitted  him  to  judge,  no  Euro- 
pean coimtry  can  show  such  a  happy  and  contented  peasantry  as  Japan.  But 
the  feeling  which  exists  against  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  retainers  of  the 
Damios,  or  feudal  princes,  is  bitter  in  the  extreme.  Although  the  Envoy 
acknowledges  that  there  is  extraordinary  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  inf or- 
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mation  respecting  the  goTerument,  religion,  laws,  tenure  of  land,  &c,  in 
Japan,  yet  the  insight  this  book  affords  respecting  the  cufltoms,  habits,  agri- 
cultnre,  condition  of  civilization,  morality,  and  general  mode  of  life  of  this 
curious  people,  imparts  singular  interest  to  a  work  pleasantly  written,  well 
illostrated,  and  containing  much  that  is  new  and  valuable. 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese^ 
(see  page  323)  especially  the  marvellous  perfection  they  have  attained  in  top- 
spinning.  Recent  intelligence  tells  us  that  another  Japanese  war  has  com- 
menced, and  that  the  Damios  or  feudal  princes  will  be  made  to  pay  th» 
penalty  of  their  insolent  conduct  towards  the  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans. We  confidently  expect  to  hear  of  a  permanent  British  military  occu- 
pation of  a  small  portion  of  the  Island,  which  will  rapidly  teach  these  repre- 
■entatives  of  the  barbarous  feudal  system  of  the  twelfth  century  what  the 
civilization  and  power  of  the  nineteenth  really  means  in  the  handa  of  th* 
British  people. 


Maple  Leaves :  A  Budget  of  Legendary,  Bistorical,  Criiical  and  Sporting 
Intelligence^  By  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  Esq.,  Quebec.  Holiwell  ii  AlezaDder, 
Buade  Street. 

We  have  here,  in  good  idiomatic  English,  an  odd  phrase  excepted,  a  most 
readable  series  of  sketches,  written  by  a  French  Canadian  residing  in  Quebec. 
When  we  say  the  sketches  ore  readable,  however,  we  refer  to  the  style 
merely  ;  for  the  matter  is  so  quaint  and  curious  in  itself — so  entirely  novel 
to  British- American  experience — that  the  book  would  be  a  godsend,  even  if 
the  style  were  less  agreeable  and  polished,  than  it  is. 

We  have,  within  the  limits  of  British  America,  no  such  strongholds  of  ro- 
mance, as  Quebec,  and  its  surroundings.  Nowhere  else  are  such  tragedies 
native  to  the  scene,  as  the  stones  of  Ch&teau  Bigot,  the  Chien  D^or^  and  the 
**  Iron  Cage.  **  Much  of  the  material  of  historical  fiction  which  our  own  and 
foreign  writers  have  so  plentifully  mined  out  of  the  annals  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  before  the  Revolution,  exist  also  in  abundance  in  the  records  and 
traditions  of  the  Colony,  of  which  Quebec  was  the  well-known  capital,  before 
the  smoke  of  a  white  man'^s  hut  arose  west  of  the  Ottawa.  And  the  natural 
features  of  that  wonderful  land  and  river  scenery,  which  one  may  take  in  at 
a  glance  from  the  celebrated  citadel  that  crowns  Cape  Diamond,  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  the  gleams  of  tragedy  and  poetry,  which  still  shoot  athwart  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles. 

In  Mr.  Le  Moine  the  ancient  capital  and  its  vicinity  have  found  a  congenial 
chronicler,  patient,  cheerful,  and  singularly  free  from  all  vulgar  prejudices  of 
race  or  religion.  The  English  reader,  not  lebs  than  the  French,  should  thank 
him  for  this  first  collection  of  Maple  Leaves,  and  warmly  encourage  him  to 
bring  out  that  second  series  which  he  meditates.  To  contribute  even  a  littlo 
to  such  encouragement ;  we  quote  here  the  titles  of  the  present  teiies,  and 
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of  those  other  sketches  which  we  are  promised,  should  the  present  venture  be 
favorably  received  by  the  public. 

The  present  series  contains  :  The  Grave  of  Cadieux,  Ch&teau  Bigot — ^Tho 
Hermitage  ;  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  Lawyers  ;  A  Sketch  of  Spencer  Wood  ; 
The  Golden  Dog — Le  Chien  D'or  ;  Canadian  Names  and  Surnames  ;  The  Le- 
gend of  Holland  Tree  ;  A  Chapter  on  Canadian  Noblesse  ;  The  Loss  of  the 
"  Anguste  *' — French  Refugees ;  On  some  peculiar  Feudal  Institutions ;  La 
Corriveau — The  Lron  Cage  ;  An  Episode  of  the  War  of  the  Conquest ;  De  Bre- 
bosuf  &  Lalemant — Lake  Simcoe  ;  Fin  and  Feather  in  Canada  ;  Acclimitiza- 
Hon  of  Birds  and  Animals ;  A  Parting  Word. 

And  in  his  Parting  Word  the  author  says  : 

''  Should  this  first  instalment  of  Maple  Leaves  be  acceptable  to  my  readers^ 
they  can  count  on  a  second  at  no  distant  period.      Amongst  the  notes  and 
sketches  still  remaining  in  my  portfolio,  I  notice  many  which  merely  require 
tome  long  winter  evenings  to  be  expanded  into  readable  form.      The  history 
of  the  mysterious  French  ofiicer,  who,  after  assuming  holy  orders,  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on  the  Island  St.  Bamabe,  opposite  Rimouski,  and  of 
which  we  find  mention  in  ^Emily  Montague's  letters,  written  from  Sillery  in 
1767}  will  doubtless  be  much  relished  by  romantic  readers  ;  and  as  my  agenta 
Messrs.  Holiwell  &  Alexander,  tell  me  that  my  book  is  obtaining  many  ro- 
mantic readers,  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  them  that  a  literary  friend  has  just 
become  possessed  of  a  manuscript  memoir  of  the  old  hermit  of  the  Island  St. 
Bamabe.     I  think  I  am  safe  in  promising  them  the  first  reliable  intelligence 
in  English  of  this  saintly  individual.    The  pirate  of  Anticosti,  Gamache,  also 
chums  attention  ;  and  I  think  I  can  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  parliamentary 
career  of  the  Honorable  Louis  Jos.  Papineau  ;  a  chapter  on  Indian  customs^ 
the  war-whoop,  burials,  &c.    One  of  the  most  attractive  historical  legenda 
will  be  the  melancholy  fate  of  Franyoise  Brunon,  the  converted  daughter  of 
an  Iroquois  chief  ;  an  abridged  accoimt  of  Indian  ferocity  at  Detroit,  as  de- 
picted by  the  Abbe  Casgrain  ;  the  story  about  Mdlle.  Granville's  brother,  th» 
Gosse  Island  captive  ;  the  historical  legend  of  Massacre  Island,  at  Bic ;  and  a 
variety  of  stirring  events,  founded  on  history,  in  connection  with  local  tn^ 
ditions,  together  with  sporting  intelligence. 


The  Poor  Girl;  or,  the  Marchioness  and  her  Secret,    By  Pierce  Egan,  Esq, 
New  York  :  Dick  &  Fitasgerald.     Toronto  :  M.  Shewan. 

This  is  a  cleverly  written  but  very  intricate  novel,  embodying  an  inter* 
erting  description  of  a  tangled  web  of  cunning  and  deception.  Constanc^- 
Plantagenet,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  English  commoner,  (who  prides 
himself  on  being  the  descendant  of  a  king, — her  mother  the  daughter  of  a  peer) 
is  both  high-bom  and  beautiful     She  is  seen  and  admired  by  the  Marquis  of 

•  Vol.  If  page  161. 
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Westchester,  who  makes  proposals  to  her  father ;  the  latter  politely  informs 
his  daughter — ^through  her  mother — of  the  honour  done  her,  and  begs  to 
know  when  she  will  receive  the  Marquis,  who  is  rich,  very  aristocratic  in 
feeling  and  origin,  but  a  great  deal  older  than  Coustance.     She  retires  to  com- 
mune with  herself,  decides  to  accept  him ;  but,  ere  that,  she  must  undo,  at 
fat  as  possible,   a  grave  youthful  indiscretion.     She  summons  her  foster- 
sister,  Fanny  Shelley,  who  has  been  her  constant  companion  and  confidante 
from  infancy.     She  loves  this  girl  as  well  as  her  proud,  selfish  disposition 
will  permit  her  to  care  for  any  one,  and  the  affection  is  returned  with  a 
heartfelt,  self-sacrificing  devotion.     Fanny  begs  hfer  not  to  do  so  wicked  an 
action  as  to  marry  the  Marquis.     OoDstance  tells  her  to  come  to  her  again 
that  night,  while  she  meets,  by  appointment,  her  husband,  Viscount  Bertram, 
to  whom  she  was  secretly  married  some  time  before.     His  father  wishes  him 
to  marry  a  parveiiue  heiress  ;  he  id  ready,  were  he  not  bound  to  Constance. 
In  his  presence  she  destroys  her  marriage  cei-tificate  and  ring,  tells  him  he  is 
free,   that  none  but  he,  herself,  and  Fanny  know  the  secret,  as  the  other 
witn^si|es  are  dead.     All  appears  safe  ;  but  there  are  such  people  as  eaves- 
droppers.   On  Constance's  return  home  she  finds  Fanny  with  a  living  witness 
— a  lovely  little  girl  of  a  year  old — whom  she  has  brought  to  try  and  pro- 
Tent  her  committing  the  fearful  sin  she  contemplates  ;  but  wealth  and  rank 
have  a  higher  place  than  maternal  love  in  her  heart,  and  she  sends  her  child 
arfd  Fanny  away  from  her  for  ever,  amply  provided  with  means.     Fanny- 
takes  the  infant  to  her  native  village,  and  sacrifices  reputation,  husband,  and 
life  for  her  foster-sister.    Her  lover,  maddened  by  jealousy,  thinking  the  child 
hers,  kills  her ;  her  parents,  broken-hearted,  soon  follow  her  to  the  grave, 
and  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  is  left  without  a  friend  but  the  villagers  of 
Beachborough,  by  whom  she  is  called  "the  poor  girl," — a  young  girl  named 
Susan  Atten  taking  charge  of  her.     Meanwhile  Constance,  after  having  first 
seen  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Bertrani  in  the  newspaper,  marries  the  Mar- 
quis, and  fot  five  years  has  a  carber  of  cold,  heartless  splendour,  her  beautj 
making  her  the  admired  of  all  admirers.    Then,  by  chance,  the  ''poor  girl" 
is  seen,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  Marchioness  noticed  ;  at  her  instigation  she 
is  stolen  by  gipsies,  and  is  lost  sight  of  for  some  years  ;  when  she  re-appears  at 
Ascot  races,  as  a  singing  flower-girl.     Here  her  singular  beauty  and  exquisite 
voice  attract  the  attention  of  the  fashionable  people  assembled,  and  again  the 
resemblance  between  her  and  the  Marchioness  of  Westchester  is  noticed  and 
remarked. 

The  story  now  becomes  very  interesting,  and  at  the  conclusion  leaves  the 
Marquis  suspecting,  nay,  almost  convinced,  of  his  wife's  sin  ;  and  the  Via- 
countess  Bertram,  now  the  Countess  of  Brackleigh,  more  than  doubting  her 
husband.  The  reader  ctiriotis  to  se^  the  result  of  all  the  skilful  machinations 
of  the  evil-minded,  and  how  an  overmlin^  Fate  baffl^  the  best  laid  planl^ 
wiU  find  the  final  result  of  all  in  the  sequel,  calleii  ''Hagair  Lot;  or,  the 
Fate  of  the  Poor  Giri." 
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*^ Natural  History  of  the  Bible, ^^ — The  importance  of  natuial  hiatoiy  in 
its  bearings  on  the  Bible  has  long  been  acknowledged.  The  Mi^mfrla  and 
plants  of  which  mention  is  made  belong  principaUy  to  the  countries  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Of  all  the  animals  of  Egypt,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus,  the  former  being 
occasional]^  mentioned  as  the  leviathan  of  the  authorised  version — ^the  latter 
by  the  Hebrew  word  behemoth.  The  leviathan  may  denote,  however,  any 
huge  monster.  The  unicorn  has  received  a  laige  share  of  attention,  and 
although  the  commonly  received  opinion  identifies  this  animal  with  the  one- 
homed  rhinoceros,  yet  the  so-called  unicorn  is  no  unicorn  at  all,  for  the 
Hebrew  word  r^Sm  denotes  a  two-homed  animal.  Our  translators,  seeing  the 
contradicUon  involved  in  the  expression  ''horns  of  a  unicorn,"  have  rendered 
the  Hebrew  singular  noun  as  if  it  were  a  pliural  form.  We  may  therefore 
fjl^wipiftH  the  idea  that  the  unicorn  is  spoken  of  anywhere  in  the  Bible.  The 
r'Sm  is  said  to  push  with  its  horns,  and  the  word  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
**  wild  ox"  or  urus. 

The  fish  that  swallowed  Jonah  was  probably  the  ''  white  shark,"  but  the 
preservation  of  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  this  formidable  creature  was  unques- 
tionably miraculous ;  and  here  we  may  ask,  why  might  not  the  fijdi  have 
been  miraculously  prepared  for  this  express  purpose  ? 

The  wild  ass  still  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Syria ;  so  also  does  the  ostrich, 
although  travellers  state  that  she  4oes  exhibit  natural  affection  for  her  brood, 
but  the  eggs  for  the  food  of  the  young,  which  a  '*  foot  may  crush,"  lie  about 
the  carefully  concealed  eggs,  destined  for  incubation,  on  the  bare  sand. 

The  ''ruminating"  power  of  the  hare  and  coney  refers  probably  to  the 
peculiar  motion  of  the  lips  which  can  be  observed  in  common  rabbits  ;  but 
the  organization  of  the  stomach  shows  that  the  hare  is  not  normally  a  rumi- 
nating animaL 

The  Bible  makes  frequent  mention  of  Uons,  bears,  hysenas,  wolves,  leo- 
pards, foxes,  and  jackals,  among  carnivorous  animals. 

The  migratory  habits  of  some  species  of  birds  are  especially  noticed.  "  The 
stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming."  Much  has  been 
written  "  on  the  subject  of  quails,"  which  fed  the  wandering  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  Quails  now  migrate  in  immense  numbers,  and  upwards  of 
100,000  have  been  taken  near  Nethuno  in  one  day. 

The  reptiles  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals. 
Serpents  are  frequently  alluded  to,  and  frogs  are  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  Egyptian  plague. 


*  The  American  reprints  of  the  British  Qaarterlies,  together  with  BlackwootPa 
ifpgflsim^  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  RoUo  k  AdaiOt  TorootQ. 

TOL.  I.  2a 
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Fish  are  mentioned  only  in  the  aggregate.  Of  insects,  the  ant  and  the 
locust  are  particularly  named.  The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in 
such  estimation  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  insects  in  the  hand  of  a 
newly  bom  infant,  repeating  the  words  **  may  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 

skilful." 

In  botany  the  Bible  is  still  encumbered  with  some  degree  of  doubt.     The 

olive,  the  fig,  and  the  palm  are  well  known,  but  the  '*  mustard  tree"  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  many.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  Salvadora  persica^  but 
the  tendency  of  modern  belief  is  that  the  mustard  tree  of  the  Bible  is  nothing^ 
more  than  our  common  mustard  plant,  (Sinapis  nigra)  which  in  the  east 
acquires  dimensions  much  larger  than  in  more  temperate  climes.  The  shittim 
wood  was  probably  an  acacia,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  still  flourish  as  of 
old  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

**  Olacial  Theories." — A  glacier  is  the  elongation  below  the  snow-line  of 
the  general  glacial  mass  which  occupies  the  highest  valleys  and  receptacles  of 
mountains  of  sufficient  elevation.  The  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the 
horizon  in  large  glaciers  usually  varies  from  2^  or  3^  to  8®  or  10*^.  There 
are  generally  three  aggregations  of  dShris  or  broken  off  fragments  of  rock  on 
every  glacier,  termed  morains— one  central  or  median,  an<i  two  lateral  The 
motion  of  a  glacier  is  slow  and  persistent  during  all  seasons,  but  slower  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  var3ring  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  30  inches  in 
a  day.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  glacier  is  very  near  32^  during 
the  summer  months.  The  cold  of  winter  penetrates  a  few  feet.  The  mini- 
mum temperature  found  during  a  period  of  two  years  at  a  depth  of  seven 
feet  was  observed  to  be  28J^  Fahr. ,  or  2J^  below  the  freezing  point.  At  the 
lower  portions  of  a  glacier  the  temperature  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  uni- 
form. The  process  called  regelation,  or  the  freezing  together  of  particles  of 
ice  under  pressure,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  formation  and  pre- 
servation of  glacial  structure.  In  the  formation  of  a  glacier,  snow,  by  the 
percolation  of  the  upper  melting  portion  in  summer  at  great  elevations  be- 
comes granular,  and  assumes  the  form  of  nM ;  this  nSvS^  by  regelatioo, 
gradually  assumes  the  form  of  compact  glacial  ice.  With  respect  to  the 
motions  of  glaciers  it  has  been  observed  that : 

(1)  The  axial  portion  moves  faster  tlian  its  marginal  portions. 

(2)  The  ratio  which  the  velocity  in  the  extreme  marginal  portion  bears  to  the 

maximum  velocity  in  the  same  transverse  section  is  very  variable. 

(3)  A  primary  glacier  slides  over  the  bed  of  the  valley  containing  it. 

(4)  The  superficial  portion  moves  faster  than  the  lower  one. 

(6)  The  motion  continues  throughout  the  year,  but  is  slower  in  winter  than 
in  summer. 
**0i«  Colonial  Sysitm." — ^The  arguments  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith,  inculcate  the  necessity  of  dismembering  the  Colonial  Empire,  are 
obvious  and  simple,  and  based  on  the  narrowest  possible  view  of  facts,  ex- 
cluding from  consideration  many  facts  of  far  greater  importance.  Theie 
arguments  are  generally  stated  as  follows  :  Colonies  "do  not  pay."  They 
are  useless  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  too  costly  for  the  purposes  of 
power.  Since  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  by  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  great  parties,  they  are  superfluocui  for  the  supply  of  what 
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we  consame,  and  equally  superfluonB  for  the  conaumption  of  what  we  pro- 
dace. 

''On  the  whole,  then,  what  should  we  gain  by  the  emancipation  of  our 
Colonies  from  the  gentlest  and  easiest  sway  ever  exercised  ?  We  should  save 
some  millions  a  year  on  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.  We  should  have 
some  millions  a  year  which  we  now  spend  on  Colonial  defences  by  sea  and 
l)y  land.  That  would  be  our  gain.  But  what  should  we  lose  ?  The  friend- 
ship and  devotion  of  millions  of  fellow-sabjects  in  every  sea,  proud  to  be 
citizens  of  this  great  empire,  and  to  feel  that  its  highest  prizes  are  open  to 
them  and  to  their  children — ^the  friendship  and  alliance  of  great  nations 
now  in  their  first  germ — and  let  us  not  forget  to  add,  markets  which  now 
annually  consume  thirty  million  pounds'  worth  of  our  goods.  But  we  should 
lose  something  more  valuable  and  indispensable — the  esteem  and  honour  of 
all  nations,  who  have  looked  to  us  as  the  great  colonizers  of  modem  days,  as 
the  people  who  were  to  found  an  empire  no  less  compact  and  firm  than  that 
of  ancient  Rome,  no  less  brilliant  and  heroic  than  those  scattered  but  ephe- 
meral communities  which  bore  to  alien  shores  and  barbarous  tribes  the 
meteoric  light  of  Grecian  genius  and  art.  We  should  exchange  the  loyal 
devotion  of  willing  subjects  and  allies  for  the  deep-seated  antipathy  of  invol- 
untary aliens,  and  should  have  the  misery  of  reflecting  that  the  contempt  of 
some  States,  and  the  hatred  of  others,  had  been  earned  by  our  meauDesB  and 
our  cowardice. 

"  We  trust  that  a  better  fate  is  in  store  for  us.  The  day  may  come  when 
rich,  populous,  and  self-dependent  colonies,  grown  into  nations,  will  claim  a 
dissolution  of  partnership.  When  that  day  comes,  let  us  part  in  peace. 
But,  till  then,  let  us  fulfil  our  appointed  task,  by  laying  carefully  the  founda- 
tions of  civilized,  peaceful  and  friendly  nations.  Let  us  not  inflict  thai 
wound  upon  our  own  social  order  and  prosperity  which  would  follow  the 
abandonment  of  those  great  fields  of  enterprise,  or  that  deeper  wound  on 
honour  and  good  faith  which  would  be  struck  by  the  desertion  of  the  helpless 
and  confiding." 

The  London  Quarterly  for  July  contains  some  very  iuteresting  articles 
which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  on  "  Wcuhington  Irving^"  "  The  BeaouruM 
and  Future  of  Austriay"  **  Modem  Spirit^udism,"  "  Sacred  Trees  and 
Flowers,"  '' Roba  di  Roma,''  and  '^The  Nile:   Speke  and  Orani.'' 

THB   EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

**  Napier^ s  Memorials  of  Claverhouse,'' 

^^Dniids  and  Bards,'' — The  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  collected  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  contemporary  e^-idenoe^ 
compels  the  conclusions  that  is  necessary  to  efface  from  the  pages  of  history 
those  stately  and  shadowy  forms  which  have  flitted  for  centuries  through  the 
groves  of  Avalon,  and  peopled  the  sanctuaries  of  an  extinct  religion.  Had 
the  Druids  and  Bards  really  existed  in  those  periods  in  which  they  have  been 
described,  had  they  really  exercised  the  powers  imputed  to  them  over  tha 
religion,  the  literatiure,  and  the  arts  of  a  great  people  or  of  immense  tribeS| 
H  is  scarcely  possible  to  oonoeive  that  all  positive  evidence  of  their  authority 
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would  have  disappeared.  The  place  they  fill  in  hiBtorj  is^  in  reality,  in- 
definite and  obscure  ;  and  all  attempts  to  give  a  precise  form  to  their  tnUU- 
ttons,  by  ingenious  conjectures,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  unsueeessluL 

*^ Ferguaa(m'8  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture," 

^*  Louis  Blanc^s  French  Revoiuiioi^," — M.  Louis  Blanc  has  now  completed 
his  chosen  laboiur  of  many  years.  When  he  first  addressed  himself  to  his  sub- 
ject he  was  a  young  man,  and  almost  unknown  ;  Ouizot  was  prime  minister 
of  France,  and  Louis  Phillippe  at  the  height  of  his  power.  When  the  fiipt 
two  volumes  of  his  work  appeared  the  air  was  dark  with  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  catastrophe.  Louis  Blanc  himself  became  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  revolution  in  1848.  He  was  soon  driven  into  exile^  and  the 
next  volumes  of  his  work  appeared  in  1852,  under  the  shadow  of  nascent 
imperialism,  and  the  last  in  1862,  after  imperialism  has  pruned  republicanism 
to  the  ground.  Louis  Blanc  has  spent  his  exile  in  quietness,  avoiding  revo- 
Iniionary  schemes,  yet  retaining  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  writing  a  history 
of  the>  great  French  revolutions  of  the  preceding  century. 

"iSfir  Ckorge  CornewaU  Lewis  on  Fwms  of  (^ovettimetUi."^— This  little -book 
will  suggest  for  the  reader's  reflection  far  more  than  is  presented  in  its  pages. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  work,  especially  valuable  in  times  like  the 
present.  A  dialogue  is  supposed  to  take  place  between  four  Englishmen, 
belonging  to  the  educated  classes.  Each  of  the  three  forma — ^Monarchy, 
Aristocracy,  and  Democracy — is  represented  by  a  sincere  partisan.  The  con- 
troversy is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  strength  of  each 
case,  but  the  subject  is  not  considered  by  the  author  to  be  exhausted. 

*^ Xavitr  Raymond  on  the  Navies  of  Fram/ce  and  EnglancL" — M.  I^ymond 
writes  with  unusual  candour  and  freedom  from  national  prejudice.  He  as- 
cribes to  England  her  due,  he  acknowledgee  the  sea  to  be  her  element,  and 
he  sees  in  the  enormous  power  she  is  capable  of  wielding  only  a  secondary 
claim  upon  the  admiration  of  other  nations  :  the  first  being  monopoliaed  by 
the  moral  force  she  wields,  as  being  the  most  free  and  united  nation  in  the 
world.  England,  according  to  M.  Raymond,  is  a  gigantic  workshop,  capable, 
by  private  enterprise  alone,  of  furnishing  any  amount  of  ironclads,  guns, 
material  of  war,  and  naval  stores.  Let  but  the  government  give  the  order, 
and  whole  fleets,  fully  armed,  will  issue  from  her  private  dockyards.  Just 
as  powerful  as  she  is  in  the  means  of  creating  fleets,  so  with  the  vast  com- 
mercial marine  can  she  man  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  She  might  include 
in  her  naval  resources  700,000  or  even  800,000  men,  and,  as  M.  Raymond 
says,  with  a  truthful  grace  most  unusual  in  a  foreigner  when  treating  of  such 
subjects,  '*yet,  to  be  just,  we  must  add  that  the  qualiiy  corresponds  to  the 
quafUity." 

"  The  Sources  of  the  Nile." — On  page  447  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  will  be  found,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  ns  to  enlarge 
npon  this  interesting  subject  here.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  in  addition, 
that  the  Nile  is  2,380  miles  long,  in  a  direct  line.  By  the  conrHe  of  the 
stream  the  Nile  is  3,060  miles  long,  the  Mississippi,  2,450.  Captain  Speke 
walked  1,300  miles  through  the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa,  and  has  solved, 
it  is  said,  the  only  remaining  geographical  problem  of  importance. 

'<  The  SooU  in  Frmncc-^The  French  w  SootUmd  J'-^ln  Scotland  tlM  rsfifia. 
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of  the  allfance  of  France  and  Scotland  meet  us  everywhere.  In  the  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  speech  of  the  people,  from  the  organisation  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  terminology  of  the  law,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  the  bsLkeing  of  '* kickshaws"  (quelquechoses)  and  *' petti- 
ooattails "  (petits-gateaux),  and  the  opening  of  an  oyster.  The  high-roofed 
gable,  and  the  pepper  box  turret  of  the  French  chateaux,  gave  to  Scotland  a 
style  of  architecture  which  became  domestic  amongst  us  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  and  which  has  been  revived  in  our  own  days  with  great  propriety 
and  taste.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  cookery  in  Scotland,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  an  enlightened  use  of  vegetables  and  broth?,  a  marked  superiority 
over  the  barbarous  culinary  preparations  of  South  Britain. 
"Lyett  on  ike  AnHqnity  of  Mem," 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW — JULY. 

•*  The  Otototh  of  ChristianUiy.'^ — No  one  who  entertains  true  conceptio]^l 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  adorable  Sov 
of  the  Father,  would  for  a  single  moment  expect  to  find  a  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  Christianity  epitomized  in  the  Westminster  lUview, 
The  views  which  are  so  well  known  to  be  held  by  the  writers  on  religious  sub- 
jeots  in  this  Quarterly  are  rationalistic  in  the  extreme,  and  Chri&tianity  js 
];9garded  as  a  system  of  human  origin.  ''  Founded  by  a  carpenter,  proclaimed 
fay  fishermen,  republished  by  a  scholar  who  voluntarily  acc^ted  the  coBdition 
of  a  working  man,  it  addressed  the  glad  tidings  of  social  renovation  to  the 
poor,  the  persecuted,  the  despised  ;  to  the  fallen,  the  ignorant,  and  the  en- 
BunaL"  It  is  painful  to  read  the  calm  and  irreverent  language  in  which 
Mief  of  pardon  and  redemption  through  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  is  de- 
seribed  and  discussed,  side  by  side  with  the  impure  imaginings  of  PagaqSi 
«Bd  oompared  with  them. 

'*^- Gamesters  and  Cfamii/ng  Houses,'* — ^Although  public  gambling  houses  are 
forbidden  in  England  by  law,  yet  the  ^'Game  of  Speculation"  is  opec^y 
pfaetised  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  incidents  of  the  Civil  War  nov 
qiging  on  this  Continent  show  how  madly  men  pursue  the  gambler's  profet- 
sien  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  in  some  instances  with  successful  results. 
The  blockade  runners  and  the  Confederate  loan  are  only  other  forms  of  gam- 
bling, allied  to  those  which  disgraced  mojit  European  States  even  as  late  as 
1/838,  and  still  disgrace  some  of  the  petty  German  Principalities. 
^Shall  we  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  matter  of  gaming  we  are  more  en* 
tightened  and  lees  open  to  oensure  than  our  forefathers  ?  This  much  is  truoi 
ibe  gsmbler  is  a  less  foolish  man,  and  a  less  useless  member  of  society  than 
ttie  gamester.  While  the  objeets  of  the  gambler  on  the  turf  «ad  the  Stock 
Bschange,  ^and  of  the  gamester  at  cards  and  dice,  are  identical,  experienoe 
hia  proved  that  the  foimer  may  succeed,  and  that  the  latter  must  fail  in 
ailaining  their  objects  ;  that  the  gambler  may  acqinre  wealth,  but  that  the 
famester  mnst  be  ruined  if  he  persevere  in  gaming.  By  speculating  in 
akares,  ci^ital  is  circulated  and  commerce  increased  ;  thus,  whether  the 
speculator  be  enriched  or  impoverished,  his  feUow-men  are  vaatly  benefitted 
in^ouo^liieiMe of  hia  tran»ctiona.     Of  the  gamester  we  may  say  what.l^ 
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Bmy^re  said  of  him  who  was  once  engaged  in  intrigne :  he  must  continue  as- 
he  has  begun,  because  nothing  else  gives  him  any  gratification.  A  confirmed 
gamester  exists  only  to  deal  cards  or  throw  dice.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  forfeit  his  honour  as  well  as  indulge  his  taste  ;  for,  as  Loi-d  Chesterfield 
warned  his  son  :  '  A  member  of  a  gaming- club  should  be  a  cheat,  or  he  wiU 
soon  be  a  beggar.' " 

*^  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons"  —  Tliere  are  few  objects  in 
nature  that  impress  the  mind  more  fully  with  the  idea  of  grandeur  than  a 
great  river,  and  it  is  upon  this  alone  that  the  interest  of  the  Amazons  re- 
poses. The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  have  flowed  for  centuries  past  the  seats  of 
an  ancient  civilization  ; — the  waves  of  the  Nile  have  witnessed  the  rise  and. 
extinction  of  a  civilization  more  ancient  still.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  bore  the  earliest  of  recorded  empires  ;  and  these  and  many  other 
rivers  are  associated  with  a  thousand  historical  incidents  which  invest  them 
with  a  special,  if  not  sometimes  almost  a  sacred,  character.  The  Amazons 
appeals  almost  wholly  to  our  senses — the  short-lived  glory  attaching  to  it  as 
the  supposed  highway  to  the  fabulous  golden  region  of  the  Spaniards  having 
been  too  evanescent  to  invest  it  with  a  lasting  halo  of  either  historic  or  ro- 
mantic interest. 

But,  however  wanting  in  historical  associations,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Amazons  is  not  deficient  in  the  elements  of  natural  grandeur.  The 
largest  river  in  the  world,  running  a  course  of  some  3,500  miles,  nearly  from 
one  side  of  a  great  continent  to  the  other,  pouring  into  the  ocean  a  volume 
of  water  equal  in  expanse  at  least,  and  probably  in  depth,  to  the  Straits  of 
JDover,  the  accumulated  drainage  of  a  basin  nearly  equal  in  its  superficial 
extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  mighty  Amazons  rolls  on  through  the 
solitudes  of  the  vast  forests  which  rise  in  marvellous  luxuriance  upon  its 
banks,  performing  its  never  ending  functions  as  one  of  the  great  arteries  of 
the  water-circulation  of  the  globe.  So  wide  is  its  channel  that  the  influence 
of  the  tides  is  felt  in  it  at  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  Mr.  Bates  even  observed  a  rise  and  fall  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  tide  in  a  small  tributary  530  miles  from  the  sea,  whilst  the  volume  of 
water  which  it  pours  into  the  sea  is  so  great  that  even  in  the  great  estuary 
the  water  is  scarcely  brackish.  Favoured  by  the  moist  atmosphere  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  on  all  sides  of  the 
great  river  and  its  afiluents  is  clothed  with  a  vegetation  unsurpassed  else- 
where in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  plants  which  furnish  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  existence  may  be  raised  on  its  banks  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  labour  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  vast  facilities  for 
water-carriage,  the  immense  shore  line  presented  by  the  water-system  of  the 
Amazons,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  region  traversed  by  it  aa  one  from 
which  a  most  extensive  commerce  in  tropical  products  might  be  carried  on. 
Instead  of  this,  we  find  its  shores  occupied  by  a  scattered  and  scanty  popula- 
tion, whose  indolence  and  ignorance  seem  to  be  their  most  striking  character- 
istics. As  a  rule,  they  seem  scarcely  to  cultivate  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  own  wants,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  domestic 
animals  are  almost  if  not  quite  unknown,  so  that  the  inhabitants,  being 
generally  dependent  for  their  supplies  of  animal  food  upon  ih»  natural 
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sources  of  a  country  offering  comparatively  few  of  the  larger  birds  or 
qaadnipeds,  are  driven  perforce  to  adopt  a  fish  diet,  which  Mr.  Bates  appears 
to  have  found  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

The  population  consists  of  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes,  and  of  mixtures 
of  these  three  in  various  proportions,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  fea- 
tures in  the  social  condition  of  the  district  that  no  prejudice  exists  against 
those  who  show  marks  of  mixed  blood  :  indeed,  the  cross  of  black  or  Indian 
blood  seems  so  general  that  it  is  considered  bad  taste  to  boast  of  a  pure  white 
pedigree.  In  most  cases  the  whites  do  not  appear  to  have  much  to  boast  of, 
the  lower  Portugese  immigrants  adopting  the  indolent  habits  of  the  Indians 
or  Indian  half-castes  with  great  success.  The  people  generally  think  more  of 
their  religious  festivals  than  of  anything  else,  and  as  these  are  very  niunerous, 
and  last  for  nine  or  ten  days,  and  their  most  important  feature  apparently 
consists  in  getting  drunk  on  hot  rum  and  ginger  in  honour  of  the  saints,  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  that  with  all  its  natural  advantages  the  Amazons 
province  does  not  advance  very  rapidly.  In  most  other  respects  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Amazons  valley  seem  generally  to  possess  at  least  a  negatively 
good  character  ;  acts  of  violence  and  dishonesty  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  morality  of  the  sexes  does  not  seem  to  be  much  lower  than  in  other 
countries.  Mr.  Bates,  indeed,  tells  us  that  '  most  of  the  half-caste  women 
on  the  Upper  Amazons  lead  a  little  career  of  looseness  before  they  marry  and 
settle  down  for  life  ; '  and  thinks  it  *  rather  remarkable  that  the  men  do  not 
■eem  to  object  much  to  their  brides  having  had  a  child  or  two  by  various 
fathers  before  marriage,'  although  we  fear  that  he  might  find  very  similar 
customs  prevailing  much  nearer  home. 

The  ignorance  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects  prevailing  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  this  favoured  region  is  well  shown  by  the  question  put  to 
Mr.  Bates  by  a  man  holding  an  important  office  in  Santarem,  namely,  '  On 
what  side  of  the  river  wJas  Paris\ituated  V  a  question  which,  Mr.  Bates  says, 
'  did  not  arise,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  a  desire  for  accurate  topographical 
knowledge  of  the  Seine,  but  from  the  idea  that  all  the  world  was  a  great 
river,  and  that  the  different  places  he  had  heard  of  must  lie  on  one  side  or 
the  other.' 

Amongst  a  society  of  this  kind  Mr.  Bates  passed  eleven  years  of  his  life, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  intellectual  barrenness  of  the  soil  around 
him,  he  seems  to  have  found  his  existence  on  the  Amazons  so  enjoyable  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  its  shores,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  broken  health, 
due  rather  to  exposure  and  hard  fare  than  to  any  iufiuence  of  the  climate,  he 
would  probably,  as  he  himself  says,  have  furnished  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  the  Paraense  proverb,  *  He  who  goes  to  Pari  stops  there. '  And  in  the 
pages  of  the  two  delightful  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Bates  records  the  memora- 
bilia of  his  life  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Amazons  region,  the  reader  will  find 
abundant  evidence  of  its  possessing  attractions  such  as  would  cause  the  natu- 
ralist to  regard  with  indifference  the  want  of  congenial  society  and  of  the 
appliances  of  civilized  life." 

'•Mr.  MUloii  UtUitarianism.'' 

"Marriages  of  Consanguinity." 

**  Saint  Simon  and  Bis  Disciples.'' 
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*'  M.  Louis  Blanch 8  History  of  the  French  RevolnUon" 
'^'Poland." — Whatever  maybe  the  result  of  the  presdtit  iiistltrectidii,  H 
has  at  least  borne  one  remarkable  fruit.     The  conduct  of  Rnsssia  in  Poland 
since  1815  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  been,  if  not  a  crime,  at 
leadt  a  mistake.     Half  a  century ^s  chronic  discontent,  breaking  out  in  two 
formidable  risings,  of  which  the  first  was  only  crushed  by  the  whole  militai^ 
force  of  Russia  when  she  was  the  strongest  power  in  Europe,  and  the  second, 
attacking  her  in  a  moment  of  we2ikness,  is  threatening  her  veiy  existence,  is 
not  to  be  explained  away  by  the  natural  turbulence  of  a  people  or  the  agita- 
tion of  a  faction.     It  has  become  evident  to  every  one  that,  so  long  as  theto 
is  a  Russian  administration  in  Poland,  the  Poles  will  remain  discontented, 
and  be  a  constant  source  of  disturbance  to  Europe.     A  national  Government 
is,  therefore,  indispensable.     But  how  is  this  to  be  obtained  for  Poland  7    Is 
the  Charter  of  1815  to  be  revived  7    Are  the  Poles  to  remain,  as  at  present^ 
under  the  rule  of  Russia,  with  a  Russian  viceroy  and  a  Russian  army,  bul 
with  a  national  diet  and  Polish  ministers  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple ?    Are  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  parts  of  Posen  and  Oalicia  to  form  'ik 
confederacy  of  small  states  ?    Is  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  be  made  a  sepa- 
rate state,  with  a  Russian  king  ?    Finally,  is  the  whole  of  the  Poland  of  1772 
to  be  restored  to  its  independence?    Before  considering  these  questions,  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  down  the  principle,  which  is  so  often  lost  sight  of,  that 
wh&tever  remedy  may  be  adopted,  it  should,  to  be  effectual,  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  territory  which  has  been  wrested  from  Poland  by  Russia*  Binds 
1?72.     It  is  ov6r  this  territory  that  all  the  insurrections  of  Poland  since  thM 
date  have  spread  ;*  and  a  concession  to  the  Poles  of  the  kingdom  of  PolaiA 
alone  would  evidently  be  no  satisfaction  to  the  Poles  of  Lithuania  or  Vol- 
hynia.     Whatever  may  be  the  historical  pretensions  of  Russia  to  thebe  pro- 
vinces (and  we  have  shown  tliat  they  hare  no  foundation),  it  is  imponifale  to 
ignone  the  fact  that  their  inliabitants,  both  nobles  and  x>easant8,  at«  bitterly 
hostile  to  Russia,  and  evidently  desire  union  with  Poland.    This  eonsfdcmction 
at  onoe  disposes  of  the  proposition  to  re-establii^  the  Charter  of  1815,  iftiiA 
applied  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  which,  moreover,  was  a  ftignB 
failure.     The  proposals  to  detach  the  kingdom  from  Russia,  and  to  f ortnn 
Polish  confederacy,  are  open  to  the  same  insuperable  dbjectxon.     It  ik,  In 
fact,  easier  to  suggest  ingenious  but  impracticable  solutions  of  this  kind,  thssn 
to  look  the  real  question  at  issue  steadily  in  the  face.    There  remunsbot  one 
plan,  except,  indeed,  to  cut  the  knot  by  restoring  the  whole  of  Poland  to  her 
ancient  independence.     Last  year  the  Poles  petitioned  for  a  national  repre- 
sentation for  the  kingdom  and  the  provinces,  and  wei^  refused.     If  they 
were  offered  it  now,  would  they  accept  the  ollbr  ?    We  doubt  it.     Since  then 
Russia  has  rendered  reconciliation  between  her  and  Poland  impossible.    The 
barbai^ous  conscription  and  its  attendant  horrors,  the  terrible  insurractldti 
which  is  its  consequence,  have  established  between  Russia  and  Poland's  bar- 
rier of  blood  and  tears  which  it  will  take  mauy  long  years  to  ef&ee.     Anfl 
after  the  dreary  series  of  deceptions  which  they  have  endured  at  the  haada  6t 
Russia,  especially  since  the  accession  of  the  present  ISmpei^r — ^the  reftans 
introduced  only  to  be  withdrawn,  the  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled,  tfaepre* 
tences  of  liberality  and  the  terrible  realities  of  nnoamptonufling  tyruxny— ' 
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dtti  the  Pol68,  strong  in  their  patriotism  and  their  Buccesses,  accept  the  ridt 
of  a  fresh  and  more  bitter  disappointment  ?  Last  year,  while  they  yet  hopc^ 
something  from  the  reputed  benevolence  of  the  Emperor,  and  were  powerlett 
except  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  were  prepared  to  accept  even  a  re- 
stHcted  degree  of  political  existence  under  Russian  rule.  But  now,  with  the 
bk>od  of  thousands  of  their  slaughtered  brethren  dyeing  their  soil,  with  arms 
in  their  hands  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  at  their  backs,  nothing  but 
complete  independence  can  repay  them  for  their  sacrifices.  The  advocates  of 
Ktosia  tell  us  that  this  independence  is  a  chimera.  We  have  already  given 
our  reasons  for  thinking  that,  if  it  were  once  established,  it  would  be  a  per- 
manent reality.  To  compare  a  young  and  vigorous  country  like  Poland, 
fuU  of  patriotism  and  political  aspirations,  to  the  effete  and  enslaved  despot- 
ism of  Turkey,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  There  is  no  reason  why  Poland, 
when  re-established,  should  become  '  the  nursling  of  domineering  embassies^' 
any  more  than  Belgium  or  Italy.  But  how  is  she  to  be  re-established  7  If 
left  to  herself,  it  seems  only  too  certain  that  she  will  not  succeed.  The 
guerilla  war  which  she  has  note  for  nearly  six  months  carried  on  with  sudh 
bravery  and  success  may  yet  lost  a  few  years,  but  it  must  in  the  end  die  otit 
before  disciplined  armies  and  resources  almost  unlimited.  The  results  of 
sikdi  a  struggle  are  terrible  to  anticipate.  Poland  would  be  a  desert,  and  tike 
best  and  bravest  of  her  sons  lie  under  her  soil,  or  die  a  living  death  in  the 
nduBB  of  the  Oural,  or  the  mysterious  (mhliettes  of  the  Siberian  fortresscfU. 
Her  towns  would  be  in  ruins,  her  villages  in  ashes,  her  women  and  children 
dying  of  famine  and  the  plague.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  horrors  which  can 
albtte  be  prevented  by  a  strong  Power  coming  forward  to  aid  the  Poles  in  the 
conteait  which  ihey  are  evidently  determined  to  fight  out  to  the  last.  Thefo 
ai^  but  three  Powers  that  could  give  this  assistance  :  England,  France,  and 
AtUltria.  'The  first  is  unwilling  to  take  the  initiative,  because,  apart  from  a 
nEtural  aversion  to  war,  she  knows  that  she  could  not  refuse  the  allianiSe 
wM<ih  France  would  be  sure  to  propose  to  her,  and  she  fears  that  a  war  on 
the 'continent  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  be  engaged  would  leaA 
to  complications  in  which  the  original  question  at  issue  would  vanish,  and 
irhich  would  result  in  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  The  French  Emperor, 
oA  the  other  hand,  is  unwilling  to  move,  because  he  fears  England  would  not 
support  him.  We  think  that  the  fears  of  our  Government  are  but  too  well 
fotiiided,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  were  England  either  to  go 
to  ^ar  for  Poland,  or  allow  France  to  do  so.  But  if  Austria  were  to  assiH 
the  Poles,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  a  European  wa^. 
Hie  position  of  Austria  with  regard  to  Poland  has  always  been  a  peculiar  one. 
Since  Maria  Theresa  signed  the  first  act  of  partition  under  protest,  both  the 
sovereigns  and  the  statesmen  of  Austria  have  expressed  in  various  ways  their 
r^^t  at  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  their  desire  to  give  up  GaticiB, 
provided  they  had  the  assurance  that  a  strong  and  independent  Poland  would 
be  interposed  between  Austria  and  Russia.  The  advantages  which  such  an 
arrangement  would  bring  not  only  to  Austria,  but  to  the  whole  of  Germany,  * 
by  closing  what  Lord  Ellenborough  has  called  Russia's  door  to  Europe,  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  paralysing  effect  which  Russian  influence  has  had 
apon  the  action  of  Austria  and  Germany  in  European  affairs  is  well  known, 
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and  has  been  often  felt.  Galicia,  part  of  which  in  old  times  was  called  '^Red 
Russia,"  forms  a  portion  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Wladimir  which  Russia  ha» 
not  yet  **  reconquered/'  and  which,  it  in  well  known,  Russia  is  intriguing  to 
obtain  for  herself.  Russia's  pretensions  to  be  a  Sclavonic  Power,  and  her 
efforts  to  spread  her  influence  over  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  Austria,  consti- 
tute another  danger  which  threatens  Austria's  very  existence.  But  so  long 
as  these  dangers  are  at  her  door,  Austria  is  compelled,  though  very  unwil- 
lingly, to  pursue  a  very  timid  policy  with  regard  to  Poland.  She  sees,  as  she 
did  during  the  Crimean  war  and  on  other  occasions,  that  if  she  takes  any 
decisive  step  in  favour  of  Poland,  without  the  open  support  of  France  and 
England,  she  will  expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a 
Russian  war,  whose  result  might  be  the  advancement  of  the  Russian  frontier 
far  into  Austrian  territory,  thus  bringing  still  nearer  to  Austria  the  dangers 
it  is  her  greatest  object  to  avoid.  If,  therefore,  England  and  France  are  to 
do  anything  for  Poland,  they  should  endeavour  to  giVe  such  open  support  to 
Austria  as  would  enable  her  to  move  fearlessly  in  the  direction  of  her  moit 
vital  interests.  The  means  for  giving  her  this  support  are  ready  at  hand. 
The  only  sanction  which  has  been  given  by  England  and  France  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Russia  over  the  Polish  possessions  she  acquired  since  1772  is 
that  involved  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  By  that  treaty  conditions  relative  to 
her  government  of  those  possessions  were  imposed  upon  Russia.  These  con- 
ditions have  been,  over  and  over  again,  declared  both  by  England  and  France 
to  have  been  both  completely  and  systematically  violated.  Both  of  these 
countries  have  now  ample  ground  for  withdrawing  the  recognition  of  Russia's 
dominion  in  Poland  given  in  the  treaty,  Russia  having  for  half  a  century 
proved  herself  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which 
such  recognition  was  givenlP^  The  declaration,  by  the  same  two  Powers,  of 
Poland's  right  to  recover  her  independence,  is  the  logical  consequence  of  their 
denial  of  Russia's  right  to  govern  her.  The  course  of  Austria  will  then  be 
dear.  By  making  Galicia  a  distinct  state,  with  a  national  representation, 
an  Austrian  sovereign,  and  an  army  of  80^000  men,  consisting  of  Poles  now 
in  the  Austrian  army,  she  would  at  once  establish  a  basis  of  operations  for 
the  Poles,  where  they  might  organise  their  troops,  develop  their  administra- 
tion, and  communicate  freely  with  the  friendly  powers  of  Europe,  whose  aid, 
in  the  shape  of  supplies,  volunteers,  and  moral  support,  would  not  be  want- 
ing. Russia,  weak  and  disorganised  as  she  is,  could  not  long  resist  so  formid- 
able a  combination.  Thiis  would  Poland  recover  her  independence  by  her 
own  efforts,  the  fear  of  an  European  war  be  removed,  and  Europe  be  freed 
from  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  her  tacit  complicity  in  '  the  greatest  crime  of 
modem  times.' 

*  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  relate  to  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  alone.  It  gives  the  kingdom  "  a  constitution,"  the  provinces  "  a  national 
representation  and  national  institutions,"  and  commercial  privileges  to  the  whole 
of  "Poland  as  it  existed  in  Ill2." 
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THE  NORTH  BRITISH   REVIEW — AUQUST. 

•^PretengioM  of  Spiritucdism — Life  of  D,D,  Home." — Mr.  Daniel  Donglaa 
Home  has  written  a  book  to  which  he  gives  the  title  **  Incidents  of  my  Life." 
Mr.  Home  is  a  Scotsman.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  visions  from 
the  age  of  four  years  and  upwards.  He  may  now  be  considered  the  arch- 
spiritualist  of  the  age.  The  reviewer  gives  a  brief  history  of  spiritualism,  and 
a  special  critical  account  of  Mr.  Homo's  **  Incidents  of  his  life."  He  con- 
cludes with  paragraphs  so  forcible  and  just  that  we  copy  them  without  abbre- 
viation. 

**  In  his  communion  with  the  world  of  spirits,  he  claims  to  have  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  to  exercise  his  /  God-given  powers '  for  the  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion of  mankind.  He  is  specially  charged  with  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and 
with  the  refutation  of  materialism  ;  and  he  claims  hundreds  of  converts  to  his 
faith.  The  divinity  of  his  mission  is  attested  by  a  series  of  prophecies  and 
miracles,  inferior  neither  in  quality  or  number  to  those  interruptions  of  the 
laws  of  nature  by  which  th9  greatest  of  truths  have  been  established. 

1.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  commands  their  presence  and  their  agency, — 
not  as  the  shadowy  appaiitions  of  the  nursery,  but  as  flesh-and-blood  realities, 
displaying  superhuman  muscular  strength,  not  in  deeds  of  utility  and  mercy, 
but  in  tossing  to  and  fro  tables,  sofas,  cushions,  ottomans,  and  chairs,  for  the 
amusement  of  fools. 

2.  If  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  exhume  a  full-length  corpse  from  its  lair, 
he  has  wrenched  from  it  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders shining  with  the  blue  phosphorescence  of  the  grave. 

3.  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity  which  keep  the  planets  in  their  course 
he  rises  in  the  air,  a  living  and  breathing  balloon,  not  to  survey  the  distant 
battle-field,  nor  to  rescue  life  from  its  rooftree  in  flames,  but  to  make  scratches 
on  the  ceiling,  and  baffle  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  pull  him  down  by  hiB 
boots ! 

4.  In  Mr.  Home's  presence,  dead  and  inorganic  matter  floats  in  the  atmos- 
phere, rings  rush  from  their  lair  to  the  finger  of  their  owner,  and  bells  revolve 
like  planets,  but  without  a  centre  to  curve  their  orbit,  and  without  an  object 
to  be  gained  by  their  evolutions. 

6.  In  his  presence  plants  are  endowed  with  locomotive  life  and  with  mus- 
cular power.  They  walk  from  their  flower-pots — ^they  roll  themselves  up^ 
they  place  themselves  between  their  medium  patrons,  and  commit  personal 
mutilation  by  throwing  ofi"  sprigs  and  flowers  to  gratify  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  the  party  ! 

6.  When  our  archimagus  exclaims,  'Let  there  be  light,'  the  darkness  of 
midnight  is  dispelled,  and  his  apartment  shines  with  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  ! 

7.  When  the  spirits  lead  him  in  his  trance,  his  *  God-given  power '  is  at- 
tested, not  by  the  ring  of  light  which  encircles  what  is  divine,  but  by  a  bril- 
liant star  shining  on  his  forehead,  and  indicating  the  heaven -bom  functions 
of  his  guide ! 

8.  If  he  does  not  turn  water  into  wine,  he  extracts  the  perfume  of  plants. 
hj  the  wave  of  his  hand,  and  by  this  extinction  of  their  vital  principle  the; 
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die  in  his  presence  !  Did  not  the  la«r  of  the  Iftnd  proieot  tiie  lieges,  he  could, 
dtmbtleas,  extract  the  principle  of  life  from  the  sceptics  that  denounce,  and 
the  wits  that  deride  his  revelations. 

9.  If  he  does  not  multiply  loaves  and  fishes  to  feed  his  disciples,  he  midti- 
plies  wine-decanters  to  astonish  IVXr.  Cox  of  Jermyn  Street. 

10.  If  he  has  not  given  sight  to  the  blind,  he  has,  by  a  pass  from  his  hand, 
given  hearing  to  the  deaf  ! 

11.  If  he  has  not  enabled  the  man  ill  of  the  palsy  to  take  up  his  bed  ntd 
walk,  he  has,  in  many  instances,  heaied  the  sick,  and  he  has  cured  a  diseafls 
under  which  he  himself  laboured,  by  means  of  self-inflicted  and  involuutsiy 
blows ! 

12.  If  he  cannot  see  into  the  human  heart,  and  divine  its  working,  he  can 
do  much  more.  He  can  look  at  a  beautiful  marble  bust,  and  discern  that  tiie 
person  whom  it  represents  is  pouessed  with  a  demon. 

13.  If  *  gravitation  does  not  cease  when  Home  goes  by,'  he  is  divinely 
snatched  from  its  influence.  A  spirit  arm  drags  him  from  beneatii^e  falfing 
branch,  and  the  heavy  log  thus  cheated  of  its  victim  is  pacified  by  the  gmlt 
of  supernatural  powers !  • 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  spiritualism,  we  should  study  its  develop- 
ment in  different  countries,  and  under  different  articles  of  faith.  'We  wffl 
not  shock  our  readers  by  taking  them  to  the  United  States,  where  spiritual 
domination  stares  at  xua  in  its  most  hideous  features, — a  modem  Antichrist 
etalting  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  uttering  from  a  thousamd  tongues 
its  blasphemous  inspirations,  and  hurling  its  victims  in  hecatombs  to  the  bai- 
ter of  the  suicide,  or  the  cells  of  the  madhouse.* 

Such  is  spirit-rapping,  spirit-raising,  and  spirit-seeing,  tad  such  the  spawn 
#hich  they  have  cast  upon  the  waters.  We  have  been  bold  enough  to  sketiA 
their  histoiy  from  "the  pages  of  a  'weak,  credulous,  half-^ucatod,  and-fsnati- 
eal  person,'  as  the  Saturday  Reviewer f  calls  Mr.  Home  ;  but  we  waxit  COta^ 
age  to  characterize  them  in  their  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings,  aild 
eloquence  to  express  the  horror  and  disgust  which  they  inspire. 

We  borrow,  therefore,  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  Who 
has  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in  *  thoughts  that  breathe,  vnd  voi€b 
that  bum  : ' — 

'The  word,'  says  Professor  Perrier,  '  by  which  the  thinking  principle  is 
designated  in  all  languages,  bears  evidence  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  supersti- 
tion, that  the  coo  caption  of  mind  might  be  formed  by  conceiving  a  mateial 
substance  of  extreme  fineness  and  tenuity.  Many  circumstances  have  con- 
spired to  keep  the  fanaticism  in  life.  The  supposed  visibility  of  ghosts  helps  it 
oh  considerably  ;  and  it  is  still  further  reinforced  by  some  of  the  fashionahU 
delirameDts  of  the  day,  such  as  Clairvoyance  and  (even  'A.  D.  1854,  ctMk 

*  Mr.  Hewitt  tells  us  that  in  America  spiritualism  adds  annually  to  its  ranks  300,« 
0<k>  persons,  and  that  there  are,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  two  miUiani  ond  a  haf^xX 
spiritualists  in  the  United  States  1 

t  We  recommend  to  our  readers  two  admirable  articles  in  the  Saturday  Rtmewut 
Karch  21  and  28,  on  Howitt's  HMory  of  the  Supernatural,  and  on  'Tlfcf  laotaHi' 
ii^Hr.  Home*i  tife. 
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tpoikwi)  8pimtrapftifn§.  Theae,  howsver,  avenot  to  be^aat  downr— at  least  so 
it  is  to  be  hoped— among  the  nomud  and  catholio  supcorstitiona  incident  to 
Immanitif^  They  are  much  worse  than  the  wont  form  of  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
>eiialiiy.  These  abenattona  betoken  a  perverse  and  prurient  play  of  the  ab- 
iiDcnial  faney — groping  for  the  yeiy  holy  of  holies  in  kennels  running  with 
tim^most  senseless  and  Ood  abandoned  abominations.  Our  natural  supersiti- 
tions  are  bad  enough  ;  but  thus  to  make  a  systematic  business  of  fatuity,  im- 
posture^ and-pcofanity,  and  to  imagine  all  the  while  that  we  are  touching  on 
ike  precinots  of  Qod's  spiritnal  kingdom,  is  unspeakably  shocking.  The  bar- 
Torand  disgrace  of  snch  proceedings  were  never  even  approached  in  the  dark- 
est days  of  heathendom  and  idolatry.  Ye  who  make  shattered  nerves  and 
depraved  sensations  the  interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shaU  un- 
lock the  gatea  of  heaven,  and  open  the  secrets  of  futurity — ye  who  inaugurato 
dkeaaehs  the  prophet  of  aU  vrisdom,  thus  making;  sin,  death,  and  th^  devil, 
tbelordaparamouat  of  creation — ^have  ye  bethought  yourselves  of  the  back- 
ward and  downward  course  which  ye  are  running  into  the .  pit  of  th^  bestial 
and  the  abhorred  1  Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics  !  when  will  ye  know  ^at  all 
Qod\i  trntha  and  all  man's  blessings  lie  in  the  broad  heath,  in  the  trodden 
ways,  and^in  the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  allintelXect,  aU 
genius,  is  merely  the  power  of  seeing  wonders  in  common  things  ? '  * 

We  do  not  ask  the  man  of  science,  or  the  philosopher,  or  the  moralist,  to 
tell  us  what  they  think  of  the  miracles  of  the  spirit  rapper  ;  but  the  Christian 
is  bound  to  compare  them  with  the  revelation  which  he  has  accepted^  and 
with  the  troth  which  he  professes  to  believe. 

Sss  the  Christian  spiritualist,  if  there  lives  a  person  who  can  combine  such 
jarring  names — has  he  pondered  the  divine  denunciation  against  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  '  users  of  divination ' — against  the  conaulters  of  familiar  spir- 
its— against  ^  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,' — and  that  '  whisper  out  of 
the  dust ' — against  those  '  who  in  latter  times  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils ' — againsi  the  spirits  of 
devils  working  miracles — against  the  doers  of  great  wonders — sgainst  the  de- 
oeivers  by  miracles — against  him  whose  coming  is  with  signs  and  lying  won- 
ders— and  against  ^  the  false  prophets,  that  shall  give  signs  and  wonders  ? ' 

If  the  spirit-raisers  in  former  days,  and  their  patrons,  have  been  thus  de- 
nounced, and  deemed  worthy  of  death,  what  shall  be  the  doom  of  the  Chds- 
tiauy  who,  in  defiance  of  holy  writ,  and  in  contempt  of  the  formularies  of  his 
church,  calls  up  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  dead  to  perpetrate  deeds  of  re- 
venge against  the  living,  and  to  perform  the  tricks  of  the  conjuror  to  gratify 
the  prurient  curiosity  of  foojs. 

We  appeal,  not  to  the  Presbyterian,  for  he  despises  the  spirit-rapper  ;  but 
we  remind  the  members  of  our  sister-church,  that  they  pray  to  be  spared  be- 
icre  they  go  hence,  and  he  no  mare  seen ; — we  remind  them  of  their  belief, 
that  *  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  rest  from  their  labours  ' — that  death  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet — ^that  God  takes  unto  Himself  the  souls  of  the 
departed — that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  live  with  God — that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  who  are  delivered  from  the  flesh  are  in  joy  ar^  felicity — that  the 


*  Ferrier's  InstitiUu  of  Metaphysics  the  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,  pp.  224^  22S. 
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faithful  sUep  in  Jesus  and  rest  in  Bim — and  that  the  bouIb  of  them  thai  alnf 
in  the  Lord  enjoy  perpetual  rest  and  felieOy, 

If  the  dead  can  be  raised  from  the  grave  to  appear  again  upon  earth,  either 
in  flesh  or  in  spirit,  then  *  Christ  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  thai  deep,'--' 
Then  death  can  have  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave  no  victory  !  If  the  human 
worm  that  is  said  to  have  crawled  at  the  foot  of  its  confessor,  and  to  have  vio- 
lated oral  and  written  oaths,  can  unlock  the  holy  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  and 
disport  with  their  mutilated  remains  before  the  living,  he  has  anticipated  the 
blast  of  the  dread  trumpet  which  is  to  summon  the  mighty  dead  fix>m  their 
graves,  and  usher  in  the  great  assize  that  is  to  fix  the  immortal  destiny  of 
man. 

**  Mormonism — Past  and  Present" 

It  is  nearly  impossible,  so  fluctuating  are  their  religious  views,  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  form  of  belief  the  Mormons  adhere  to.  A  new  '  revelation ' 
may  descend  any  day,  to  revolutionize  their  whole  convictions.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  however,  the  following  is,  in  brief,  something 
like  ^hat  the  Saints  maintain.  It  is  of  course  considerably  simplified,  and 
stripped  of  a  fair  share  of  unnecessary  verbiage.  From  the  authorised  Con- 
fession of  Faith  one  can  gather  that  the  Mormons  profess  to  believe  in  the 
word  of  God  recorded  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Book 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,  which  in  their  view  completes  ^e  *  Scriptures,' 
and  forms  the  fulness  of  the  GospeL  Their  mode  of  interpreting  is  new,  and 
quite  peculiar.  They  describe  ^  God '  in  their  symbolic  books  as  '  a  material, 
organized  intelligence,  possessing  both  body  and  parts.  He  is  in  the  form  of 
man,  or  rather  man  is  in  the  form  of  God.'  In  answer  to  the  question,  '  Can 
you  prove,  then,  that  man  is  in  the  form  of  God  ? '  the  Mormon  readily  an- 
swers, 'Yes  ;  Genesis  v.  1  :  In  the  day  that  God  created  man,  inthelikene« 
of  God  made  He  him  ; '  and  so  on  with  this  realistic  way  of  looking  at  nearly 
every  word  of  the  Scriptures.  They  maintain  that  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles  still  belongs  to  the  true  Mormon  Church,  and 
that  many  of  their  number  can  work  miracles  and  cast  out  devils.  They  hold 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  very  near,  and  that  they  are  the  *  Saints '  spoken 
of  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  will  reign  with  Christ  in  a  temporal  kingdom  in 
this  world.  The  seat  of  this  kingdom  they  allege  will  be  either  Missouri  or 
Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Men,  in  order  to  be  saved,  must  comply  with  four 
conditions  :  they  must  believe  in  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  they  must  lepenl 
of  their  sins  ;  they  must  receive  baptism  by  immersion,  at  the  hands  of  an 
apostle  of  Christ's  appointment  (a  Mormon  one,  of  course)  ;  they  must  re- 
ceive the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  duly  author- 
ized apostles  (that  is,  by  the  apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church).  They  recog- 
nize two  orders  of  priesthood,  the  '  Aaronic '  and  the  *  Melchizedek '  orders, 
and  are  governed  by  a  prophet,  twelve  apostles,  the  seventies,  bishops,  high- 
priests,  deacons,  elders,  and  teachers. 

In  1859  M.  Remy  estimated  the  Mormons  in  Utah  at  80,000,  and  186,000 
throughout  the  world.  The  anti-mormon  Federal  Marshal  in  1860  gives  tht 
Mormons  in  Utah  at  40,266.  The  Saints  themselves  aver  that  they  cannot 
be  less  than  90,000  to  100,000  in  Utah,  and  from  300, 000  to  400, 000  thzou^ 
out  the  world. 
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'*  The  NcUioncU  Defences  J* — Thia  is  a  very  able  and  important  article,  on  a 
subject  dear  to  every  British  subject.  The  figures  advanced  by  the  writer, 
on  the  best  authorities,  are  most  encouraging  as  regards  the  present  condition 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  force  maiutaindd  now  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  Empire  is  enormous.  The  army  stands  thus,  and 
this  comparison  is  made  between  the  years  1847  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
wrote  his  celebrated  letter  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
present  roll  of  the  army. 


Regulars. 

Militia 
actually 
Trained 

VolunU'crs 

ready    for 

Service, 

Volunteers 

in 
Reserye. 

TotaL 

Total   home    force    when 

the  Duke  wrote,     .     . 
Total    force    the     Duke 

67,000 

None. 

None. 

None. 

67,000 

wanted. 
Total    home    force    now 

77,000 

73,000 

None. 

None. 

160,000 

maintained,  exclusive  of 

72,676  men  in  India,    . 

84,000 

95,000 

48,000 

100,000 

327,000 

The  total  now  being  five  times  what  existed  when  the  Duke  wrote,  and 
more  than  double  what  he  asked  for,  as  sufEicient.  This  immense  army  is 
exclusive  of  72,000  British  soldiers  in  India. 

The  same  favourable  comparison  holds  good  with  reference  to  our  naval 
force,  France  being  compared  with  England  in  this  particular. 
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England, 
France, 
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244 

360 

103 
122 


The  number  of  men  voted  for  the  French  Marine  of  1862-3  was  46,381  on 
«hore  and  afloat,  the  number  of  British  sailors  voted  was  76,000. 

The  numbers  representing  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United  £[ing- 
dom  scatter  to  the  winds  all  fears  of  the  country  being  unprepared  for  war, 
however  soon,  and  from'whatever  quarter  that  calamity  should  be  threatened. 
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**  ii  Visit  to  a?i  Lisurgent  Camp." — Thia  is  one  of  the  ^'Letten  from 
PolAnd,"  which  have  been  read  by  the  readers  of  Blackwood  with  such  Mweij 
interest  during  the  last  three  months.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exciting,  and 
yet  the  most  melancholy,  of  the  three  which  have  appeared.  It  dcmcribei  the 
wonderful  constancy,  energy,  and  activity  of  the  insurgent  bands,  and  especially 
of  the  Polish  women.  It  shows  how  deeply  rooted  is  the  national  feeling,  and 
how  bitter  is  the  hatred  towards  the  Russians.  It  shows,  too,  how  the  spirit 
of  undying  hostility  is  fed  and  nourisl^ed  by  women  of  all  xank^  from  the 
delicate  flower  of  the  noblesse  to  the  sturdy  wife  of  a  PoUsh  p^fMfmt.  But 
it  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  their  almost  inevitable  fate.  If  they  persist 
in  carr3rin?  on  the  insurrection  by  means  of  armed  bands,  smi^l  in  indiTidnal 
numb^:^,  but  scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  insurrection  mi^  live 
throughout  the  winter  ;  meanwhile,  however,  a  vast  system  of  confiscation  of 
property,  deportation  of  entire  villages,  and,  in  fact,  the  absolute  annihila- 
tion of  the  Polish  element  is  rapidly  going  on.  The  m^pat  barbarous  cruelties 
are  perpetrated  by  the  Cossacks,  and,  in  return,  immediate  deji^  ia  the 
reward  of  any  Russian  soldier  who  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  inloiriAted 
insurgents.  History  presents  few  such  instances  of  wholesale. abandonment 
of  every  domestic  tie,  every  **  household  god,"  for  the  sake  of  the.  independ- 
ence of  their  country ;  fathers  relinquish  their  sons,  wives  their  husbands, 
husbands  imperil  the  safety  of  their  wives,  all  in  the  inspiring  hope  that 
they  may  assist  in  driving  the  Russia  i  from  Polish  soil.  But  they  seem  to 
be  warring  against  hope.  Without  external  assistance  the  nation  will  be 
decimated,  and  the  rebellion  crushed  out  of  life  by  the  presence  of  some 
200,000  Russian  troops,  aud  the  annihilation  of  the  brave,  heroic,  and  self- 
denying  Poles. 

"  Caodoniana :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Life^  Literature,  and  Manners.^^ — ^This 
number  is  especially  devoted  to  some  authors  in  whose  writings  kno'wledge  of 
the  world  is  eminently  displayed.  The  writer  describes  what  is  meant  by 
^'  knowledge  of  the  world."  He  thinks  that  every  skilled  man  of  the  world, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  forty,  has  convinced  himself  that,  considering  all  the  mis- 
takes made  in  our  education  and  rearing — all  the  temptations  to  which  flesh 
and  blood  are  exposed—all  the  trials  which  poverty  inflicts  on  the  poor — all 
the  seductions  which  wealth  whispers  to  the  rich — men,  on  the  whole, — are 
rather  good  than  otherwise ;  and  women,  on  the  whole,  are  rather  better 
than  the  men.  Taking  a  poet,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  a 
man  who  ought  to  possess  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  places  among 


•  Tim  British  Mohthlibp,  including  Blackwood  (American  reprint),  Comhiil, 
Temple  Bar,  The  St.  James'  M^ignzine,  Good  Words,  London  Society,  The  Chwck- 
man's  Magazine,  The  Exchange,  &c.  &c.,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Messrs. 
BoUo  k  Adam's,  Toronto. 
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modems,  Shakespeare  first  and  Goethe  next.  Goethe  was  the  founder  of 
a  nation's  literature,  and  through  all  the  various  phases  of  his  marvellouB 
intellect  there  runs  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  man's  nature,  and  therefore 
a  siurprising  knowledge  of  the  world.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  mani- 
fold infirmities  makes  a  man  indulgent,  and  those  men  who  have  possessed 
that  knowledge  to  the  greatest  degree  have  shown  themselves  best  able  to 
comprehend  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow  men,  and  to  forgive  the  errors  into 
which  they  were  led. 

The  remaining  articles  are  ^^Novelsy"  **  Trandations  of  fforacej"  ^^Oeorge 
Cruikshank,"  **  The  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  England,^^  ^*  In  the 
Garden,*'  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingfordf"  Captain  Speke*8  Welcome,**  and, 

*^  Indian  Prosperity.** — ^This  article  refers  to  the  most  important  of  the 
numerous  dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdo^i,  and,  consequently,  will  always 
possess  interest  to  Canadians.  The  only  drawback  to  the  present  condition 
of  India,  compared  with  the  epochs  of  former  greatness,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  conquered  country  ruled  by  a  foreign  race.  That  the  Indian  Empire  ia 
really  very  prosperous  is  now  an  incontrovertible  fact.  It  is  a  ^ Spaying 
concern."  What  with  the  construction  of  trunk  lines  of  railway,  gigantic 
canals,  with  a  thousand  ramifications  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  a 
diminishing  taxation,  an  increasing  revenue,  and  peace  throughout  the  entire 
country,  with  its  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people  subject  to  British 
role,  India  is  prosperous  and,  in  a  very  great  measure,  contented.  The 
periodical  famines,  to  which  its  people  have  been  subjected  in  past  times, 
will  be  lessened  in  degree  by  the  remarkable  facilities  which  railways  afibrd 
for  conveying  provisions  to  the  suffering  districts.  In  ordinary  years  there 
is  abundance  of  food,  but  occasionally  widespread  droughts  x>ccur  which  cut 
off  all  supplies  ;  and  so  rapid  is  the  consumption  of  food  by  the  immense 
population,  that,  so  long  as  inefficient  means  of  communication  exist,  local 
famines  will  be  dependent  upon  the  seasons.  Railways  and  canals,  how- 
ever, afford  the  moans  of  alleviating  these  calamities  ;  and  in  another  decade, 
humanly  speaking,  India  will  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

OOOD   WORDS. — AUGUST. 

''  The  Parables^ 

•*  Poems  for  Christie,** 

In  Hie  Night, 

Dark,  dark  the  night,  and  fearfully  I  grope 

Amidst  the  shadows,  feeling  for  the  way. 
But  cannot  find  it.     There  is  no  help,  no  hope. 

And  God  is  very  far  off  with  His  day. 

Hufih,  hush,  faint  heart !     Why  this  may  be  thy  chance,. 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  to  prove  thy  faith  ; 
Look  up  and  wait  thy  great  DeUverance, 

And  trust  Him  at  the  darkest  unto  Death. 

TOL.    I.  '         2r 
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What  need  of  Faith,  if  all  were  yisibly  clear  ? 

'Tis  for  the  trial  time  that  this  was  given. 
Though  Clouds  be  thick,  its  sun  is  just  as  near, 

And  Faith  will  find  Him  in  the  heart  of  Heaven* 

'Tis  oft  on  the  last  green  ridge  of  war, 
God  takes  His  stand  to  aid  us  in  our  fight ; 

He  watched  us  while  we  rolled  the  tide  afar, 
And  beaten  back,  is  near  us  in  His  might ! 

Under  the  wildest  night  the  heaviest  woe. 

When  Earth  looks  desolate — Heaven  dark  with  doom. 

Faith  has  a  fire-flash  of  the  heart  to  show 
The  face  of  the  Eternal  in  the  gloom. 

— Ckrald  Mauey, 

"  On  Comets,'*  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.— The  comet  of  Encke 
has  revealed  the  remarkable  fact  that  its  successive  revolutions  are  each  a 
little  shorter  than  the  last.  Biela's  comet,  in  1846,  suddenly  split  into 
two  distinct  comets  on  the  13th  of  January,  each  with  a  head  and  coma 
and  a  small  nucleus  of  its  own.  In  1852  they  were  seen  again,  about  the 
Bame  distance  from  one  another.  If  ever  the  earth  swallows  up  a  comet,  it 
will  about  the  30th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  earth  passes  the 
spot  intersected  by  the  orbit  of  Biela's  con^et.  The  number  of  comets  whose 
return  has  been  calculated,  is  36, — four  of  which  have  periods  of  revolution 
from  70  to  80  years,  and  several  from  3  to  7  years.  Other  comets  are  not 
periodical,  wandering  off  into  space  in  such  directions— owing  to  perturba- 
tions and  other  causes — as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  when  they  will 
return  to  our  sun,  or  if  ever. 

The  observations  on  the  most  recent  comets  show  that  an  actual  analysis 
of  the  cometic  matter  is  effected  by  the  sun*s  influence,  thus  showing  that 
comets  consist  of  at  least  two  kiuds  of  matter  possessing  very  different  pro- 
perties. The  tail  of  a  comet  consists  of  matter  capable  of  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  sun,  yet  so  rare  that  very  small  stars  can  bo  seen  through  it. 
This  material  substance  of  the  tail  is  inconceivably  rare  and  ethereal ;  it  is  a 
vapour  so  delicate  that  a  star  shines  through  90,000' miles  of  distance  with 
undiminished  lastre. 

There  must  be  less  matter  in  the  tail  of  a  comet  90,000  miles  through  than 
in  the  puff  of  a  steam  engine  which  obscures  the  light  of  the  sun.  Tho 
nucleus  of  some  comets  consists  of  a  minute,  biilliant  and  possibly  solid  body. 
Yet  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  Biela's  comet  minute  stars  were  seen 
through  part  of  its  head  at  least  80,000  miles  in  thickness.  The  tail  is 
thrown  out  by  evaporation  of  matter,  and  as  the  comet  pursues  its  retro- 
grade path  this  matter  is  again  condensed.  The  recent  history  of  comets 
proves  the  existence  in  nature  of  gravitating  and  levitating  matter ;  in 
other  words,  of  a  repulsive  force  co-extensive  with,  but  enormously  more 
powerful,  than  the  attractive  force  we  call  gravity.  This  force  is  especially 
shown  in  the  formation  of  the  tails  of  comets  ;  its  acknowledged  existence 
opens  a  new  field  for  physical  research,  at  the  same  time  it-ahows  ua  that  we 
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still  stand  but  on  the  threshhold  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  that 
within  that  temple  there  is  an  indefinite  field  for  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

**  A  Bundle  of  Old  Letters,*^ — Some  very  amusing,  others  melancholy — all 

admirably  written.     The  first  describes  the  crossing  of  the  English  Channel ; 

the  second  is  dated  from   '^  Baalbec,   the  City  of  the  Sun  ;"   the  third, 

''  Crimea,  June,  1855,"  describing  in  powerful  language  the  first  assault  on 

jihe  Redan,  and  its  sad  and  depressing  results. 

**  Martin  Ware's  Temptatiofi" — An  admirable  tale  for  the  young. 

*' Sleep." 

I  came  to  wake  thee,  but  Sleep 

Hath  breathed  about  thee  such  a  calm, — 
Hath  wrapt  thee  up  in  spells  so  deep 

And  soft, — I  dare  not  break  the  charm. 

«  «  #  »  f 

Soon  shall  I  watch  within  those  Eyes, 

The  sweet  light  startle  into  mom, 
And  see  upon  thy  cheek  arise 

The  flushing  of  a  rosy  dawn. 

The  sunshine  vainly  round  thee  streams, 

And  I  must  rouse  thee  with  a  kiss  : — 
Oh !  may  Life  never  break  thy  dreams 

With  harsher  summoning  than  this  ! 

*•  BUs  of  Garden,'' 
**C<meeming  the  Right  Tack.** 

THE  OOBNHILL  MAOAZINB. — 8SFTEMBEE. 

''  The  Smatt  House  at  Allington." 

**How  we  Slept  at  the  Chdlet  dee  Chores,** — ^Decidedly  the  most  interesting 
little  sketch  of  a  small  pic-nic  party  we  have  ever  read.  Two  sisters  and 
their  brother  determined  to  ascend  to  a  broken  down  Ch&let  des  Ch^vres,  or 
Goat's  Ch&let,  at  the  summit  of  a  very  rugged  cone,  forming  part  of  the 
Jura.  Their  object  was  to  witness  a  sunset  and  a  sunrise.  They  reached  the 
dilapidated  Ch&let  just  after  sunset,  and  so  missed  one  of  the  glories  of 
Alpine  scenery ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  twilight  and  the  supper,  and  tho 
bright  fire  they  kindled,  and  the  rough  beds  they  made  to  sleep  on.  At  four 
A.M.,  they  rose,  after  a  doubtful  sleep  on  hard  boards.  Already  there  was 
enough  of  diffused  twilight  to  render  Mount  Blanc  perfectly  visible.  Though 
the  lake  lay  full  in  view,  and  the  whole  range  of  Alps  and  their  neighbour 
hills  for  two  hundred  miles  displayed  their  jagged  horizon  of  grey  rock  and 
snowy  points,  the  eye  could  rest  on  nothing  but  the  king  of  mountains.  Tho 
marvellous  resemblance  which  the  outline  from  the  north  bears  to  a  massive 
human  head,  reclining  on  a  pillow  of  snow  and  facing  the  east,  was  never 
more  striking  than  now.  The  straight  forehead,  the  finely  chiselled  nose^ 
the  firm  mouth  and  flowing  beard,  all  lay  calm  and  still  in  the  grey  repose  of 
death.     But  the  sun  la  rising.    There  oamo  first,  for  a  single  instant,  a  so** 
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picion  of  a  ray  of  light  intercepted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Diablerets, 
and  the  next  moment  a  simtdtaneouB  cry,  their  first  and  last,  announced  that 
the  sun,  still  invisible,  had  struck  the  highest  crest  of  hair  which  gathers  on 
the  brow  of  the  gigantic  head.  For  a  few  minutes  each  instant  brought  a 
new  delight,  as  the  different  levels  of  peaks  were  successively  gilded  by  the 
rising  sun.  Gradually  the  glittering  points  seemed  to  descend,  fixing  in  turn 
upon  all  the  salient  features  of  the  profile.  The  mountains  woke  into  life 
under  the  magic  touch  of  light  and  heat,  the  face  was  no  longer  dead.  With 
more  of  awe  than  they  cared  to  confess,  and  in  silence  which  they  almost 
dared  not  break,  the  three  adventiurers  turned  at  length  to  the  hut  which  had 
afforded  them  so  kindly  a  shelter.  They  felt  the  overpowering  reality  of  a 
too  great  beauty. 

"  The  Tiials  of  the  TredgoUk.*' 

"  Out  of  the  World," — Horatia  is  a  lady  well-bom,  moving  in  the  best 
society,  and  with  many  titled  friends  and  relatives  ;  but  she  is  weary  of  the 
world  ;'  at  thirty-two  she  pines  for  rest.  Dr.  Rich  is  a  country  physician  who 
attends  Horatia  during  a  slight  illness.  Horatia  tells  Dr.  Rich  how  weary 
she  is  of  London  gaiety — ^how  glad  she  would  be  if  she  could  purchase  the 
peace,  and  repose,  and  calm  of  a  country  life.  Dr.  Rich  has  long  admired 
the  beautiful  and  desponding  lady,  and  in  the  calmest  manner  offers  himself, 
his  love,  and  a  quiet  country  home.  Horatia  is  startled — asks  time  for  con- 
sideration—considers, and  in  a  few  hours  accepts.  Her  friends  are  horrified, 
all,  except  one  or  two.  Horatia  is  determined  ;  and  Dr.  Rich  is  well  worthy 
the  affections  of  the  best  of  women.  A  future  number  will  show  how  mat- 
ters progress. 

"  Richelieu's  Shabby  SuU,'* 
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**  The  PtiHtan  Minister.'* — A  very  entertaining  description  of  the  manneis 
and  customs  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England.  The  office  of  8.  Puritan  minister 
was  no  sinecure,  for  the  minister's  week-days  were  more  arduous  than  his  Sun- 
days, and  to  have  for  each  parish  both  pastor  and  teacher  still  left  a  formidable 
duty  for  each.  He  must  visit  families  during  several  afternoons  in  every  week, 
sending  previous  notice,  so  that  children  and  doLiestics  might  be  ready  far 
catechizing.  He  was  '  much  visited  for  counsel  *  in  his  own  home,  and  must 
set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  for  cases  of  conscience,  ranging  from  the  moit 
fine-drawn  self-tormentings  up  to  the  most  unnatural  secret  crimes.  He  must 
often  go  to  lectures  in  neighbouring  towns,  a  kind  of  religious  disupatioii 
which  increased  so  fast  that  the  Legislature  at  last  interlered  to  restrict  ii 
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He  must  have  five  or  six  separate  seasons  for  private  prayer  daily,  devoting 
each  day  in  the  week  to  special  meditations  and  intercessions, — as  Monday  to 
his  family,  Tuesday  to  his  enemies,  Wednesday  to  the  churches,  Thursday  to 
other  societies,  Friday  to  persons  afflicted,  and  Saturday  to  his  own  souL 
He  must  have  private  fasts,  spending  whole  days  locked  in  his  study  and 
whole  nights  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Cotton  Mather  ^  thought  himself 
starved,'  unless  he  fasted  once  a  month  at  farthest,  while  he*  often  did 
it  twice  in  a  week.  Then  there  were  public  fasts  quite  frequently,  'be- 
cause of  sins,  blastings,  mildews,  drought,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  small 
pox,  loss  of  cattle  by  cold  and  frowns  of  Providence.'  Perhaps  a  mouse  and 
a  snake  had  a  battle  in  the  ueighbourdood,  and  the  minister  must  expound  it 
as  '  symbolizing  the  conflict  betwixt  Satan  and  God's  poor  people,'  the  latter 
being  the  mouse  triumphant.  Then  if  there  were  a  military  expedition,  the 
minister  might  think  it  needful  to  accompany  it.  If  there  were  even  a  muB- 
ter,  he  must  open  and  close  it  with  prayer,  or^  in  his  absence,  the  captain 
must  officiate  instead. 

One  would  naturally  add  to  this  record  of  labours  the  attendance  on  wed- 
dings and  funerals.  It  is  strange  how  few  years  are  required  to  make  a  usage 
seem  ancestral,  or  to  reunite  a  traditional  broken  one.  Who  now  remcmben 
that  our  progenitors  for  more  than  a  century  disused  religious  services  on 
both  these  solemn  occasions  ?  Magistrates  alone  could  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  ;  though  it  was  thought  to  be  carrying  the  monopoly  quite  too  far, 
when  Governor  Belliugham,  in  1641,  officiated  at  his  own.  Prayer  was  abso" 
lutely  forbidden  at  funerals,  as  was  done  also  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  by  John 
Knox  in  Scotland,  by  the  English  Puritans  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  by  the  French  Huguenots.  The  bell  might  ring,  the  friends  might  walk, 
two  and  two,  to  the  grave  ;  but  their  must  be  no  prayer  uttered.  The  secret 
was,  that  the  traditions  of  the  English  and  Romish  Churches  must  be  avoided 
at  all  sacrifices.  '  Doctor,'  said  King  James  to  a  Puritan  divine,  *  do  you  go 
barefoot  because  the  Papists  wear  shoes  and  stockings  ? "  Even  the  origin  of 
the  frequent  New  England  habit  of  eating  salt  fish  on  Saturday  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholics  eat  it  on  Friday." 

The  intolerant  practices  of  the  New  England  Puritans  almost  rivalled  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that  period,  only,  with  the  exception  of  witches, 
they  did  not  bum  their  fellow  creatures  to  death,  although  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  book,  might  be  put  to  death  if  they  "cursed  their  orderly 
parents  "  after  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Sabbatli-breakiag  was  placed  on  a  level  with  murder — ^though  Calvin 
himself  allowed  the  old  men  to  play  at  bowls,  and  the  young  men  to  practise 
military  training,  after  afternoon  service,  at  Geneva.  Down  to  1769  not 
even  a  funeral  could  take  place  on  Sunday  in  Massachusetts,  without  license 
from  a  magistrate.  Then  the  stocks  and  the  wooden  cage  were  in  frequent 
use,  though  *  barbarous  and  cruel'  punishments  were  forbicfdden  in  1641. 
Scolds  and  railers  were  set  on  a  ducking-stool  and  dipped  over  head  and  ean 
three  times,  in  running  water,  if  possible.  Mrs.  OUver,  a  troublesome  theo- 
logian, was  silenced  with  a  cleft  stick  applied  to  her  tongue.  Thomas  Scott, 
in  1649,  was  sentenced  for  some  ofience  to  learn  *  the  catechise,'  or  be  fined 
ten  shillings,  and,  after  doe  consideration,  paid  the  fine.    Sometimes  offend- 
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era,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  were  obli^i^ed  to  '  go  and  talk  with  the  , 
elders.'    And  if  any  youth  made  matrimonial  overtures  to  a  young  female 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  the  County  Court, 
he  was  first  fined  and  then  imprisoned.     A  new  etymology  for  the  word 
•courting.'" 

'' The  Freedmer^  of  Port  BoyaU'^The  writer  thinks  that  "the  negroes 
will  work  for  their  living.  They  will  fight  for  their  freedom.  They  are 
adapted  to  civil  society.  As  a  people,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  frailiiet 
of  our  common  humanityy  nor  from  the  vices  which  hereditary  bondage 
always  supei*addsto  these."  These  questions  have  been  answered  long  before 
the  appearance  of  this  article.  The  condition  of  the  free  negroes  in  Canada 
and  some  of  the  Northern  States,  the  black  British  regiments  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  thriving,  orderly,  and  progressive  colony  in  Liberia,  all  point  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  negro  without  referring  to  the  recent  experiences  at 
Port  Royal. 

«<r/ie  Tertiary  Age  and  iU  Characteristic  Animals.^* — The  writer  says: 
*'  It  is  my  belief,  founded  upon  the  tropical  character  of  the  Fauna,  that  a 
much  milder  climate  then  prevailed  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  than 
is  now  known  to  it.  Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  the  presence  of 
the  tropical  Mammalia  in  the  Northern  Temperate  Zone  might  be  otherwise 
accounted  for, — ^that  they  might  have  been  endowed  with  warmer  covering, 
with  thicker  hair  or  fur.  But  I  think  the  simpler  and  more  natural  reason 
for  their  existence  throughout  the  North  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of 
climate ;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  because  the  Tertiary 
animals  generally,  the  Fishes,  Shells,  etc.,  in  the  same  regions,  are  more 
closely  allied  in  character  to  those  now  living  in  the  Tropics  than  to  those  of 
the  Temperate  Zones.  The  Tertiary  age  may  be  called  the  geological  sum- 
mer ;  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  how  abruptly  it  was  brought  to  a  close. 

"One  word  more  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Tertiary  Mammalia  to  the 
creation  which  preceded  them .  I  can  only  repeat  here  the  argument  used 
before  :  the  huge  quadrupeds  characteristic  of  these  epochs  make  their  ap- 
pearance suddenly,  and  the  deposits  containing  them  follow  as  immediately 
upon  those  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  in  which  no  trace  of  them  occurs,  as  do 
those  of  the  Cretaceous  upon  those  of  the  Jurassic  epoch.  I  would  remind 
the  reader  that  in  the  central  basin  of  France,  in  which  Cuvier  found  his 
first  Palaeotherium,  and  which  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  thickly  settled 
by  the  early  Mammalia,  the  deposits  of  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Ter- 
tiary epochs  follow  each  other  in  immediate,  direct,  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion ;  that  the  same  is  true  of  other  localities,  in  Germany,  in  Southern 
Europe,  in  England,  where  the  most  complete  collections  have  been  made 
from  all  these  deposits  ;  and  there  has  never  been  brought  to  light  a  single 
fact  leading  us  to  suppose  that  any  intermediate  forms  have  ever  existed 
through  which  more  recent  types  have  been  developed  out  of  older  ones. 
For  thirty  years  Geology  has  been  gradually  establishing,  by  evidence  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  which  are  truly  amazing,  the  regularity  in  the  se- 
quence of  the  geological  formations,  and  distinguishing,  with  ever-increasing 
precision,  the  specific  difi!erences  of  the  animals  and  plants  contained  in  these 
accumulations  of  past  ages.    These  results  bear  living  testimony  to  the  won- 
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derfnl  progress  of  the  kifldred  scieDces  of  Geologj  and  Palaaontology  in  the 
last  half  centnry  ;  and  the  development-theory  lias  but  an  insecure  founda- 
tion BO  long  OS  it  attempts  to  strengthen  itself  by  belittling  the  geological 
record,  the  assumed  imperfectness  of  which,  in  default  of  positive  facts,  hai 
now  become  the  favourite  argument  of  its  upholders. 

"  Thomas  de  Q^iincey" 

** Mrs.  Lewis"  is  Part  I.  of  a  very  interesting  New  England  romance, 
occurring  some  thirty  years  ago,  before  railways  had  changed  the  face  of  th» 
country,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  men. 

AMEBICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIEKCE  AND   ART. — SEPTEMBER. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  able  Scientific  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber : — On  the  Velocity  of  Light  and  the  Sun's  Distance  ;  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Lovering.  Further  Remarks  on  a  method  of  Reducing  Observations  of 
Temperature  ;  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett.  On  the  Coal-Measures  of  Cape  Breton 
N.  B.,  with  a  Section  ;  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  Hydraulics  of  the  Report  of  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbott  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  by  Prof  F,  A.  P.  Bernard. 
On  Inhalation  of  Nitroglycerine  ;  by  John  M.  Merrick,  Jr.  On  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Mineralogical  Relations  of  Metamorphic  Rocks  ;  By  T.  Sterry  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  On  the  Appalachians  and  Rocky  Mountains  as  Time-boundaries  in 
Geological  History ;  by  James  D.  Dana.  On  the  Homologies  of  the  Inseo- 
tean  and  Crustacean  Types  ;  by  James  D.  Dana.  On  the  genus  Centronella, 
with  remarks  on  some  other  genera  of  Brachiopoda  ;  by  E.  Billings.  On  the 
Explosive  Force  of  Gunpowder ;  by  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  On  Childrenite 
from  Hebron,  Maine  -,  by  George  J.  Brush.  Crystallographic  exami- 
nation of  the  Hebron  mineral,  and  comparison  of  it  with  the  Childrenite 
from  Tavistock  ;  by  J.  P.  Cook,  Jr.  Meteoric  Iron  from  Dakota  Territory 
— ^Description  and  analysis  ;  by  Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.D. 

HUNT*R  merchant's   MAGAZINE. — AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

The  articles  in  these  numbers  have  particular  references  to  special  depart- 
ments of  trade  or  industry.  They  ai-o  written  with  the  usual  vigour  and 
force  of  the  writers  in  Hunt's  Magazine  : — Silver  ;  Its  production,  coinage, 
and  relative  value  as  compared  with  gold.  Commercial  Economy.  Flax  ;  Its 
history,  culture,  importation,  exportation,  and  consumption.  Sales  of  Per- 
sonal Property  and  Stoppage  in  Transitu.  Ship  Canals  and  Railroads.  The 
Public  Debt  July  1,  1863.  Disinfection  of  Vessels.  The  History  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Money.    Railway  Travel  in  England.     The  Statute  of  Frauds. 

AMERICAN   publishers'  CIRCULAR  AND  LITERARY   GAZETTE.— AUGUST  AND 

SEPTEBiBER. 

Each  number  of  this  periodical  becomes  more  varied  and  more  useful  and. 
attractive.  The  '^  Notes  on  Books  and  Booksellers,"  are  very  valuable  to 
literary  men  ;  so  also  are  the  "  Notes  and  Queries"  and  the  **  Foreijjn  Cor- 
respondence." Both  of  the  numbers  before  us  contain  far -more  pleasant 
reading  matter  than  the  title  of  the  periodical  would  lead  one  to  suspect ; 
and  the  notices  and  annooneements  of  works  juat  iasoed  or  about  to  appear^ 
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are  invaluable.  It  speaks  weU  for  the  energy  and  literary  zeal  of  Mr. 
Ohilds,  of  Philad^phia  ;  and  as  the  price  is  only  two  dollars  a-year,  and  the 
Circular  and  Literary  Gazette  is  furnished  twice  a-month,  it  will  no  doubt 
rapidly  attain  a  very  wide  circulation  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  prove, 
we  hope,  permanently  remunerative  to  its  enterprising  and  zealous  pub- 
lisher. 

THE    HISTORICAL    MAGAZINE,     AND    NOTES    AND    QITERIES    CONCERNING    THE 
ANTIQCITIES,    HISTORY,   AND  GEOGRAPHT  OP  AMERICA. — SEPTEMBER. 

The  title  of  this  monthly  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  many 
in  Canada  who  are  students  of  American  and  Canadian  history.  On  another 
page  we  have  gleaned  some  valuable  information  from  this  magazine  on  the 
" Former  Indian  Races  inhabiting  part  of  Canada,"  and  on  the  '^Eastern 
Range  of  the  Buffalo." 

HARPER'S   NEW   MONTHLY. 

An  Unprotected  Female  in  the  East — Lady  Dufferin.  The  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Region — H.  M.  Alden.  The  Battle  and  Triumph  of  Dr.  Susan  (con- 
cluded)— ^Fitzhugh  Ludlow.  The  Religious  Life  of  the  Negro  Slave — Chas. 
A.  Raymond.  Paul  Hayden's  Confession — John  Saunders.  The  States- 
manship of  Shakspeare — Chas.  T.  Corydon.  Romola  (continued) — Miss 
Evans.  The  Small  House  at  Allington  (continued).  My  Operations  in  Gold 
— ^Lemuel  Agar.  Mistress  Gowan  and  her  Son — Caroline  Chesebro*.  The 
Battle  of  Antietam — Geo.  J.  Noyes.  In  Memoriam  (F.  B.  C.) — Mrs.  M.  E. 
Lee.  Five  Years — Nora  Perry.  Parson's  Russell's  Secret — Fred.  B.  Allen. 
Harbour  Defence.     Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events,  <fec.  <tc. 
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Canada  in  Winter — In  our  next  No.  J.  R ,  Montreal — Scarcely  suitable.  H.  E. 
M., — The  sentiments  in  your  "chapter"  are  excellent — but  in  its  present  form  not 
suitable, — Could  you  not  convert  it  into  a  tale?  " The  Spinster  Mary  Brown"  re- 
ceived, also  "Marian  and  Mary" — both  are  respectfully  declined  ;  but  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  an  article  in  prose  from  the  writer.  "  Smiley  " — will  appear  in 
our  next.  B.  V.  N., — We  should  be  glad  to  see  your  MS.  ;  perhaps  you  can  send 
it  by  a  friend  to  the  care  of  the  Publishers  ;  we  wfll  return  the  notices.. 
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In  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  gentlemen  who  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  Game  of  Chess,  it  has  been  decided  to  devote  one  or  two  pages,  as  occasion 
may  require,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  British  American  Magazine,  to  illustrate 
this  scientific  and  deservedly  popular  game.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  announce  that  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  skilful  Chessplayer,  has  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  conduct  the  Chess  department.  All  communications  to  be  addressed  as 
usual,  to  the  "  Editor  of  the  British  American  Magazine,  Toronto,"  and  in  order  to 
secure  their  insertion,  if  approved  of,  in  the  next  succeeding  number,  they  shonld 
be  mailed  before  the  lOth  of  the  month. 
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Stanford  UnlTersKy  Ulirai 

Stanford,  Califomia 


In  order  that  others  may  use  tb 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possi 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


